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ADDRESS, 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : — 

Since  your  last  public  festival,  another  year  with  its 
rolling  seasons  has  passed  away,  and  again  we  are  gathered 
together,  to  hold  iriendly  communion,  to  witness  the  result  of 
each  other's  neyv  experiences,  to  exchange  congratulations  upon 
what  has  been  accomplished,  to  gather  fresh  courage  for  futni-e 
labors,  and  reverently  to  acknowledge  and  devoutly  to  thank 
that  kind  Providence,  which,  sending  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 
alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  has  smiled  upon  our  efforts 
and  has  crowned  all  with  his  blessing.  We  meet  to-day  under 
circumstances  peculiar  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  tliis 
Society,  now  celebrating  its  forty-foui'th  anniversary.  To  be 
sure,  all  Nature  is  the  same, — in  none  of  her  great  operations 
has  there  been  any  change.  No  earthquake  has  shaken,  no 
famine  scourged  the  land,  no  pestilence  has  walked  in  th.e 
darkness  or  wasted  at  noon-day.  The  seasons  have  come  and 
gone  in  their  appointed  order.  Seed  time  and  harvest  have 
not  failed.  Upon  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  fields  and  meatl- 
ows,  which,  when  we  last  met,  were  rejoicing  in  the  ripening 
crops,  and  from  which  our  barns  and  granaries  were  plenteous- 


ly  filled,  descended  as  of  old  the  white  frost  and  mantling 
snows  of  winter.  Then  came  once  more  the  welcome  spring,- 
with  its  warm  south  winds  and  gentle  rains,  and  swelling  buds, 
and  fresh  verdure  upon  the  hills,  with  all  its  new  and  won- 
drous bii'th  of  vegetable  life,  till  the  summer's  sun  poured  out 
its  full  eflfulgence  to  nourish  the  labor  of  man  and  ripen  the 
fruits  of  the  earth, — and  until  now  again  the  autumn,  in  all  her 
golden  pomp  has  come,  bearing  in  her  bounteous  arms  the 
varied  products  of  the  soil,  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  toil. 

But  while  nature  has  thus  been  the  same,  imvarying,  benefi- 
cent and  true,  in  the  political  relations  of  men,  in  public 
afiairs,  a  fearful  revolution  has  sprung  up,  and  is  now  in  mid 
and  mad  career.  Instead  of  being  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
instead  of  living  in  harmony  mth  each  other,  the  United  States 
are  involved  in  a  bloody  war, — and  worst  of  all,  a  war  in 
which  those  who  for  so  many  years  have  dwelt  in  prosperity 
and  happiness  together,  are  contending,  with  and  have  turned 
their  swords  against  each  other.  It  is  a  war  in  which  are  in- 
volved two  momentous  issues,  perhaps  the  most  momentous 
wliich  have  ever  been  staked  in  any  struggle  since  Christian 
civilization  began.  The  first  issue  is,  whether  the  experiment, 
the  last,  greatest,  best  experiment  of  a  free  government,  is  a 
failui-e  or  a  success ;  whether  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  desire 
of  ages,  for  which  patriots  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands  have 
struggled  and  died,  a  Free  Republic, — so  vast  in  extent  and 
rich  in  resources  as  to  wield  imperial  power,  so  based  upon  jus- 
tice and  truth,  imbued  with  knowledge  and  morality,  and 
actuated  by  virtue  and  honor,  as  to  exercise  that  power  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind, — whether  such  a  republic  can  exist  and 
survive,  and  go  on  culminating  in  glory  and  might,  and  be  for 
a  light  and  a  joy  to  all  the  nations,  or  whether  it  must  follow 
in  the  sad  train  of  barbarous  kingdoms  and  despotic  powers, 
and  like  the  dynasties  wliich  survive  only  in  their  crumbliiig 
ruins,  go  out  in  anarchy  and  blood.  This  is  the  issue  in  which 
all  Chi'istcndom  is  interested. 


The  second  issue  is  involved  in  the  first,  but  it  is  one  which 
more  immediately  concerns  ourselves.  Our  fathers,  who  came 
to  tliis  western  world  to  enjoy  religious  liberty,  soon  and  natu- 
rally imbibed  in  its  exercise  the  idea  of  political  freedom. 
And  when  they  and  their  childi'en  found  the  yoke  of  kingly 
power  oppressive  and  galling,  they  declared,  and  fought  for, 
and  established  their  independence  as  a  nation.  And  then, 
■with  calm  deliberation,  seeking  wisdom  from  the  past,  planning 
blessings  for  the  futui'e,  and  ever  while  acknowledging  still 
imploring  aid  fr'om  above,  they  proceeded  to  fr'ame  a  constitu- 
tion and  ordain  a  government, — the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  Under  these  the  Ke- 
public  has  gone  on,  steadily,  rapidly,  expanding  its  borders, 
developing  its  resources,  increasing  its  power,  the  intelligence, 
moral  culture  and  refinement  of  its  people,  keeping  pace  with 
its  material  growth,  its  manufactures  and  arts  rivaling  in  skill 
and  beauty  the  productions  of  the  old  world,  its  agriculture 
not  only  sustaining  its  own  vast  population,  but  sending  of  its 
abundance  to  foreign  shores,  the  sails  of  its  commerce  whiten- 
ing every  sea,  and  glistening  over  waters  which  the  keel  of  no 
adventurer  ever  before  ploughed,  its  navy  upon  the  ocean,  its 
army  upon  the  land,  bearing  aloft  its  proud  stars  and  stripes 
through  storm  and  battle  to  triumph, — until,  by  all  the  world 
no  nation  was  more  respected  or  admired,  until  through  all  the 
world  there  was  no  nation  whose  people  were  more  prosperous 
and  happy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sunshine  came  the  storm.  Almost  from 
the  clear  sky  fell  the  thunderbolt.  No  foreign  foes  assailed 
us, — but  in  our  very  midst,  led  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Republic,  sustained  by 
those  who  had  been  nourished  by  its  bounty  and  had  received 
its  choicest  benefits,  there  sprang  up  as  in  a  day,  matiu'cdj 
full-groAvn,  full-armed  treason  and  rebellion.  Their  avowed 
piu'pose  was  to  subvert  the  government,  and  to  destroy  the 
union  of  the  States.  To  this  end  they  have  violated  their 
oaths,  have    plundered   the   public  revenues,  by  cunning  and 


fraud,  or  with  a  strong  hand,  have  seized  arsenals  and  forts', 
have  marshaled  vast  armies,  have  fought  sanguinary  battles, 
have  wrought  misery  and  ruin  and  death,  have  wasted  and 
desolated  the  land, — until  now  the  solemn  question  is,  and  this 
is  the  second  great  issue,  whether  we  are  any  longer  to  have  a 
government,  and  with  power  to  enforce  its  laws  and  protect  its 
subjects, — whether  the  institutions  which  have  thus  far  secured 
to  us  such  moral  and  material  blessings  are  any  longer  to  shield, 
protect  and  preserve  us, — whether  the  Union,  hitherto  our 
pride  and  strength,  and  the  only  certain  security  for  our  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  hereafter,  is  fuither  to  endure, — or, 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  our  very.national  existence  is 
passing  away,  and  -with  it  all  that  has  made  our  American 
citizenship  so  prized  and  dear  to  us, — whether,  torn  and  rent 
asunder,  we  are  for  the  long  dreary  future  to  be  embroiled  in 
strife,  and  lasting  wars  are  to  dwarf  our  civilization  and  blast 
our  veiy  life, — whether,  in  fine,  we  are  to  be  domineered  over 
and  trod  under  foot  by  rebels  and  traitors,  and  mad  ambition, 
and  cruel  selfishness  and  unreasoning  hate  are  to  engulf  alike 
the  cherished  memories  of  the  past,  the  treasured  realities  of 
the  present,  and  the  once  fond  hopes  for  the  future,  in  one 
common  ruin. 

Such  are  the  issues  involved  in  the  war  which  is  upon  us, — a 
war  which  has  given  new  color  to  all  our  thoughts  and  new 
form  to  all  our  actions, — which  has  filled  the  land  with  martial 
spu-it  and  the  air  with  the  strains  of  martial  music, — ^which  has 
put  to  flight  the  well-nigh  settled  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  peace, 
and  has  smoothed  and  made  glorious  the  rugged  front  of 
■^var, — which  has  almost  displaced  the  waving  grain  and  tas- 
seled  corn  with  serried  ranks  and  bristling  bayonets — ^^^hich 
from  town  and  country,  from  workshop  and  farm,  from  field 
and  fii-eside,  from  shop  and  study,  from  all  pursuits  of  life  and 
all  ranks  of  society,  has  sent  forth  armed  hosts  to  fight,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  fall  in  defense  of  what  our  fathers  fought  and  fell 
to  establish,  and  to  transmit  unimpaii'ed  the  rich  legacy  they 
bequeathed  to  us. 


Gentlemen,  it  is  in  such  a  crisis  that  we  have  assembled  to- 
day. In  such  times  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  to 
me  as  impossible,  as,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  have  been  im- 
proper, not  to  take  at  least  passing  notice  of  what  at  hoihe  is 
stirring  society  to  its  very  depths,  and  abroad  is  agitating  the 
whole  political  world.  Wherever  men  meet  together,  it  is  the 
uppermost  thought.  In  the  marts  of  trade  and  upon  the  ex^ 
change,  men  of  business  anxiously  talk  of  it,  and  with  sus- 
pended breath  eagerly  watch  for  the  fii'st  spark"  of  new  intelli- 
gence that  comes  flashing  along  the  electric  wires.  In  schools 
of  science  and  in  academic  halls  it  mingles  with  studies  severe 
and  polite,  directs  inventive  thought  to  new  and  more  terrible 
instruments  of  carnage,  dwells  with  delight  upon  those  bursts 
of  eloquence  which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  stirred  the 
souls  of  men  to  heroic  achievements,  and  teaches  poetry  to 
leave  soft  Dorian  measures  and  sing  the  inspuing  strains  of 
martial  lyrics.  Even  to  the  house  of  God  it  goes  with  the  de- 
vout worshipper,  and  as  he  lifts  his  soul  in  praise,  and  with  the 
minister  at  the  altar  offers  up  his  humble  prayer,  patriotism 
mingles  with  devotion,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  is  invoked 
upon  our  national  cause. 

Met  together,  then,  as  the  farmers  of  Essex  County,  whose 
fathers,  leaving  the  plough  in  the  fuiTow,  rushed  to  the  fii-st 
conflict  for  independence,  throughout  the  struggle  were  truest 
and  bravest,  and  when  victory  was  won,  took  no  humble  part 
in  organizing  the  institutions  we  are  now  striving  to  maintain, 
should  we  not,  as  their  sons  ivhy  should  we  not  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  the  Union  they  established,  swearing  eternal  fidelity  to 
its  friends,  eternal  hatred  to  its  foes  ?  Born  and  bred  amid 
scenes  and  under  mfluences  which  nurture  a  sturdy  independ- 
ence, drawing  life  and  strength  from  the  very  soil  and  breath- 
ing the  free  air  of  heaven,  it  is  upon  the  hiishandmen,  the 
farmers,  that  the  countiy  and  the  cause  must  in  their  last  great 
exigency  depend.  It  was  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Roman  Republic,  was  called  from  his  work  in  the  field  to 
lead  the  new  levies  to  the  deliverance  of  the  beleagured  legions, 


the  conquest  of  the  enemy,  and  the  salvation  of  the  city.  It 
was  "William  Tell,  who,  amid  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
Alps,  shot  the  bolt  which  rallied  the  peasants  of  Switzerland, 
and  redeemed  their  land  from  the  thraldom  of  Austria.  It  was 
the  stm-dy,  praying  yeomaniy  of  Huntingdonshire  and  Cam- 
bridge, who,  under  Oliver  Cromwelll,  filled  the  invincible  ranks 
of  the  Ironsides,  and  who  at  Marston  Moor  and  at  Naseby 
clove  down  the  plumed  cavaliers  of  King  Charles,  established 
the  Commonwealth,  and  gave  to  English  history  one  of  its 
brightest  pages.  It  was  Washington,  and  Putnam,  and  the 
farmers  who  followed  their  lead  and  stood  by  them  through  the 
war,  and  "whose  bones  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every 
State,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,"  who  fought  and  won 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  And  so  now  it  must  be,  and  is. 
All  honor  to  the  mechanics  and  artizans,  to  those  who  from  the 
busy  marts  of  trade,  from  the  patient  toil  of  workshops,  have 
rushed  to  the  rescue  ;  aye,  all  honor  to  the  scholars,  the  pro- 
fessional men,  the  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  have 
thrown  aside  their  books,  abandoned  lucrative  employments, 
left  quiet  and  luxury,  and  have  grasped  the  sword  in  defense 
of  the  right ;  but  honor,  above  all,  to  the  hard-handed  tillers 
of  the  soil,  who  in  the  great  West,  the  North- West,  and 
North, — who  everywhere  in  the  loyal  States,  have  gone  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  fireedom, — our  sons,  our 
brothers,  oui-  friends,  our  defenders,  who  are  fighting  manfully 
in  oui"  behalf,  and  who,  with  God's  blessing,  are  sm'e  to  con- 
quer. Let  us  give  them  our  aid,  our  sympathy,  our  prayers. 
Let  us  stand  by  them  till  the  last  battle  is  fought  and  the  last 
victory  is  won.  Let  us,  discarding  all  thoughts  of  compromise 
Avith  armed  rebellion,  trampling  in  the  dust  all  cowardly  em- 
blems of  inglorious  peace,  stand  by  the  Union  and  its  defend- 
ers, till  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  shall  again  wave  in  triumph 
over  a  peaceful,  re-united  and  happy  land. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society :  In  accepting  the  invitation  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  had  a  right  to  assume  that  you 
would  expect  from  me  none  of  those  practical  lessons  to  which 
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you  have  been  acciistomed  to  listen,  but  that  you  woulct  be  con- 
tent to  hear  any  such  general  suggestions  bearing  upon  your 
great  interest  as  might  naturally  occur  to  an  outside  observer. 
With  this  understanding  between  us,  and  proceeding  to  fill  up 
my  allotted  hour,  let  me  first  call  your  attention  to  the  thought 
which  the  peculiar  cncumstances  of  the  times  cannot  fail  to 
impress  upon  all,  the  supreme  importance  of  agriculture  as  de- 
veloped and  illustrated  by  a  state  of  war.  Duiing  the  active 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of  farmers,  we  have,  at  home 
at  least,  lived  in  profound  peace.  During  this  period,  although 
agriculture  has  flourished,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  efficient  means  of  farm  labor,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  in  the  profitable  adaptation  and  raising  of  crops,  and  in 
the  breeding  of  stock,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  there  has  been 
still  greater  progress.  Although  commerce  is  but  the  inter- 
change of  the  superfluous  products  of  difiierent  regions  and 
climes,  and  manufactures  and  the  arts  but  manipulate  and  tiu-n 
to  use  the  raw  material  which  the  earth  supplies,  and  so  agri- 
culture is  the  basis  of  all,  yet  the  fountain  has  seemed  of  less 
importance  than  the  streams  which  flowed  from  it,  the  super- 
structure has  overshadowed  the  foundation.  How  is  it  now  ? 
Commerce  and  manufactures,  (I  speak,  of  course,  in  general 
terms,)  are  paralyzed.  The  ships  lie  rotting  at  the  wharves, 
the  work-shops  are  deserted,  the  hum  of  machineiy  is  stilled, 
the  occupation  of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  me- 
chanic, is  gone.  The  operative,  the  artisan,  even  the  fisher- 
man who  firom  the  stormy  sea  has  drawn  up  subsistence  and 
wealth,  all  in  vain  seek  for  their  accustomed  labor, — and  with- 
out work,  without  wages,  they  see  cold  winter  approacliing, 
and  actual  want  almost  staring  them  in  the  face.  In  this 
emergency,  where,  and  to  whom,  are  all  thoughts  and  all  eyes 
turned  ?  To  the  jarm  and  the  farmer.  Plough  more  acres, 
plant  broader  fields,  raise  larger  crops, — such,  months  ago,  was 
the  universal  cry,  and  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
the  exclamation  was,  it  is  upon  our  farms  and  our  farmers  that 
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■we  must  rely  ;  they  must  provision  our  vast  armies,  they  must 
feed   our  hungry  poor,  they  must  carry  us  through  the  war. 
And  to  that  cry  for  help  there  has  been  no  slow  or  feeble  re- 
sponse.    Most  nobly  has  the  exigency  been  met.     We  have  as 
yet  no  statistics   to  instruct  us  ;  but  it  will  undoubtedly  here- 
after appear,  that  never  before  in  our  histoiy  has  such  breadth 
of  land  been  tilled,  or  such   a  variety  and  extent  of  produce 
been  raised.     Meanwhile  there  has  been  plenty  for  home   con- 
sumption, the  vast  demands  of  the   army  and  navy  have  been 
promptly  met,  and  there  has  been  no   sensible   diminution  in 
the  supply  for  foreign  export ;   and  the  country  has  shown  that 
even  when  rent  with  dissensions  and  civil  war,  and  shorn  of  a 
part  of  that  strength  which   exists   complete   only  in  union,  it 
can  not  only  maintain  itself,  but  help  feed  the  less  fortunate 
portions  of  the  world.     And  thus  we   have   a  new  and  most 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  the  real  strength   of  a 
nation,  its  support  in  peace,  its  reliance  in  war,   the   only  sure 
safeguard  of  its  prosperity  and  power,  is  to   be   found  in  the 
wide  extent  and  full  development  of  its  agricultural  resources. 
And  thus,  too,  at  once  the  great  problem  presents  itself,  how 
shall  agriculture  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  and  how  shall 
men,  the  right  sort  of  men,  men  of  talents   and  of  means,  be 
induced  to  engage  in,  to   elevate   and  extend  it  ?     The  ready 
answer  is.   By  making   it  more  profitable  and  mare  attractive. 
And  this  response,  though  twofold  in  form,  is  in  reality  a  unit, 
for  the  more  profitable  farming  becomes,  the  more  attractive  it 
will  be, — while  whatever  tends  to  make  it  more  attractive  will 
be  found  in  the  end  to  conduce  to  its  profit.     It  is  of  little  use 
to  declaim  about  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  nobility  of  the 
soil.     In  some  sense  it  is  all  true, — but  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose it  is  of  little  value  save   as   a  rhetorical  flourish  and  to 
round  a  period.     The  great  question  in  regard  to   this,   as   in 
regard  to  all  other   occupations,   is.    Will  it  'pay  ?     Men,  how- 
ever they  may  fight  for  glory,  will  not  dig  for  a  name,  or  delve 
and  toil  in  the  earth  as   a  matter   of  sentiment.     While  they 
have  a  living  to  earn,  and  children  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  old 
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age  and  a  rainy  day  to  provide  against,  they  look  for  profit, 
and  demand  a  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  labor. 

But  how  shall  farming  be  made  more  profitable  and  more  at- 
tractive ?  It  is  the  old  question,  which  in  one  or  another  form 
recurs  and  is  discussed  on  every  occasion  like  the  present,  and 
the  full  answer  to  which  would  cover  the  whole  field  of  theory 
and  practice  in  agriculture.  Upon  such  a  field,  where  so  long 
the  highest  science  and  the  deepest  skill  have  been  exercised, 
I  have  not  the  temerity  to  enter.  The  most  I  can  do  is,  lin- 
gering upon  its  borders,  to  attempt  to  glean  a  few  scattered 
sheaves  where  others  have  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest.  Perhaps 
a  few  suggestions,  having  some  bearing  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject, and  possibly  not  altogether  unprofitable,  may  be  grouped 
together  in  a  brief  consideration  of  the  question — How  shouli 
farmers'  sons  be  educated — how  should  the  rising  generation  of 
farmers  be  reared  ? 

In  order  to  insure  success  in  any  department  of  life  or  labor, 
there  must  by  the  previous  suitable  preparation  and  training. 
If  a  lad  is  intended  for  one  of  the  professions,  so-called,  he 
starts  with  that  understanding.  There  is  from  the  outset 
method  and  system.  He  is  put  to  those  exercises  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  best  discipline  his  mind  for  the  particular  labors  he 
is  to  perform.  All  those  means  and  appliances  are  brought  to 
bear  which. can  aid  in  develoj)ing  the  faculties  and  powers  upon* 
which  hereafter  he  must  mainly  rely.  The  whole  field  of  his 
future  is  brought  and  kept  before  him,  so  that  all  through  his 
preparatory  course  he  can  have  in  view  the  goal  for  which  he 
has  set  out.  And  if,  after  all,  he  fails,  as  many  do,  (for  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  incapable  lawyers,  un- 
skilful physicians  and  inefficient  ministers,  as  well  as  thriftless 
farmers,)  the  fault  is  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  system.  So,  if 
a  boy  is  intended  for  mercantile  life  or  some  mechanical  pur* 
suit,  he  is  trained  for  that  life  6r  pursuit,  and  his  training  be- 
gins with  the  knowledge  on  his  part  that  he  has  entered  upon 
what  is  to  be  his  future,  permanent  occupation — that  he  has 
cmbarl^ed  upon  the  voyage  of  life,  and  as  he  steers  his  course 
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and  trims  his  sails,  so  will  come  success  or  failure.  Hence- 
forth he  has  one  governing  thought,  one  aim,  and  to  that  every- 
thing is  subordinate.  From  the  first,  everything  tends  to  give 
him  a  full  and  clear  idea  of  his  chosen  business,  its  duties  and 
its  difficulties,  and  what  he  must  do  to  secure  its  amplest  re- 
wards and  achieve  its  highest  triumphs. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  the  education  of  farmers  ?     There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  not  enough  to  disturb  the  general 
rule.     The  farmer  sends  his  son  to  the  village  school,  where 
he  learns  to  read  and  write  and  cypher.     He  is  set  to   do  the 
light  chores  about  home,  until,  gaining  in  strength,  he  is  put  to 
harder  tasks.     As  he  grows  up,  he  learns  to  plant,  to  mow,  to 
harvest,  to  perform  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm,  but  only  in 
the  way  he  sees  his  father  perform  these  labors.     He  may  or 
may  not  observe  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  application  of  partic- 
ular fertilizers,  the  production  of  certain  results,  but  if  he  does, 
he  knows  not,  thinks  not,  of  the  reason  of  the  thing.     To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  he  is  performing  a  mere  mechanical  task. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  to  he  a  farmer,  whether  that  is  to   be  the 
business  of  his  life,  remains  undetermined.     Neither  he  nor 
his  father  have  come  to  any  settled  understanding  upon  this. 
Like  Mr.  Micawber,  he  is  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, — 
some  opportunity  to  go  to  the  city,  to  go  to   sea,  to  go  into 
•trade, — but  all  the  time  with  mind  unfixed,  with  no  clear  pur- 
poses, no  distinct  aims.     If  he   remains   upon  the   farm,  and 
becomes  a  farmer,  the  chances   are  that   he   does   it   from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  because  that  seems  to  be  the  only 
resource  left  him,  and  not  from  choice.     And  then  he  goes  on 
as  he  began,  and  as  his  father  has  gone  before  him.    Now  what 
is  needed  is,  and  it  is  of  primary  importance,  that  the  young 
novitiate  for  farming  should  be  trained  to  his  business,  with  the 
understanding  from  the  first  that  it  is  to  he  his  husi7iess — one  in 
which  he  is  to  earn  his  living  and  acquire   a   competency,  one 
in  which,   from  the  start,  he  shall  be  spurred  on  by  the  lauda- 
ble ambition  to  excel  and  make  his  mark.     Why  should  there 
not  be  in  this  the  same  method   and   system  as  in  other   em- 
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ployments.  Why  should  he  not  begin  with  the  idea  which  is 
to  control  his  course,  so  that  every  effort  and  eveiy  experience 
may  be  made  to  tell  in  his  general  education  and  to  bear  upon 
final  results.  The  boy  upon  the  farm,  who  is  to  be  a  farmer, 
when  he  has  had  the  proper  rudimentary  education  of  the 
schools,  should  commence  his  profession  in  earnest,  knowing 
and  feeling  that  he  has  commenced  it.  If  he  is  put  to  any 
particular  farm-work,  he  should  understand  why  that  work  is 
to  be  done,  and  why  at  that  time,  and  if  told  to  do  it  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  he  should  understand  why  it  is  to  be  done  in  that 
rather  than  in  a  different  way.  He  should  be  led  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  and  for  everything,  to  think  and  judge,  to  read 
and  study,  to  learn  theory  and  practice  together,  and  test  the 
former  by  the  latter.  In  this  mode,  and  in  this  only,  can  he 
commence  his  career  with  the  same  advantages  which  attend 
the  young  man  entering  upon  any  other  kind  of  business.  It 
is  generally  the  first  step  in  life  which  gives  direction  to  its 
whole  future  march.  It  is  the  resolution  early  formed  which 
imparts  courage  to  youth  and  strength  to  manhood.  Let  the 
young  farmer  but  have  a  fair  start,  and  he  need  not  ask  any 
odds. 

In  the  next  place,  and  of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater  im- 
portance, the  young  man  who  is  to  become  a  farmer  should  at 
once  feel  and  realize  that  the  occupation  upon  which  he  is  en- 
tering is  not  a  mere  mechanical  routine  of  labor — that  while  it 
is  one  which  may  require  severe  physical  toil,  it  also  calls  for 
and  demands  the  exercise  of  the  highest  intellectual  faculties. 
How  absurd  is  the  idea  that  the  brightest  boy  in  a  family  must 
be  sent  to  school  and  college,  and  trained  up  as  a  merchant  or 
professional  man,  while  his  brother,  not  thought  fit  for  any- 
thing else,  will  do  to  make  a  farmer  of.  While  the  father 
thinks  so,  the  sons  of  course  imbibe  the  same  notion,  and  this 
shallow  fallacy  of  thought  hardens  into  real  and  disastrous  fact 
— and  the  result  is,  that  just  what  is  most  needed  to  encour- 
age, improve,  ennoble  this  great  fundamental  art  and  science 
of  life,  to  wit,  inteUlgaice,  mind,  are  withdrawn  from  it  to  be 
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expended  upon  other  pursuits.     And  this  idea  so  acted  upon, 
while  it  tends  to  draw  many  of  our  best  young  men  from   the 
farm,  has  also  this  bad  result,  that  it  depresses  and  discourages 
those  who  are  left,  and  leads  them  to  believe   that  farming  is 
mere  drudgery, — that  they  must  work  harder,  fare  poorer,  be 
worse  paid,  and  pass  less   pleasant  and  happy  lives  than  their 
fellows  who  pursue  other  employments.     Now,  do  you  believe 
that  God  put  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  "  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it " — that  from  thence  he  was   sent  forth  "  to  till  the 
ground,"   and  was  told,   "  in  the  sweat   of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  " — that  in  his  provi- 
dence it  was  ordered  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  should 
cultivate  the  soil,  while  the  whole  race  should  thus  be  fed — 
that  to  the  moral,  political  and  social  elevation  of  man,  as  well 
as  to  the  full  and  healthy  development  of  his  physical  powers, 
agriculture   should  be   necessary  and  essential,  and  yet  that  it 
should  give  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties,   of  that    "  living   soul "    which   he   became   when  God 
**  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ?"     No — here,  as 
everywhere    else,     "  wisdom    is    strength    and   knowledge    is 
power."     Why  is   there   such  a  difference — what  causes   the 
disparity   in  the   condition   of    farmers  ?      Why   are    not    all 
alike  prosperous  ? ,    Why  is  it  that  this  farm  is  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, and  its   owner  prosperous   and  happy,  while  the  one 
which  adjoins  it  is  sterile  and  unfruitful,  and  its  owner  an  un- 
successful and  disappointed  man  ?     There  is  no  naiural  or  ir- 
remediable difference  in  soil   or   climate.     There  is  the   same 
health  and  strength  and  muscle  in  the  men.     The  sun  shines 
as  genially,  the  rain  descends  as   seasonably,  the   dew  falls   as 
gratefully  for  one  as  for  the  other.     It  is   because   in  addition 
to  more  diligence  and  economy,  and  perhaps  to  more  industry, 
one  brings  to  his  work  more  judgment,  more  intelligence,  more 
mind,  than  the  other. 

The  farmer  should  be  the  last  man  to  have  inadequate  con- 
ceptions of  his  mission,  the  last  to  disparage  it.  As  a  man 
thinketh  so  he  is,   and   so  will  he  do.     "  Possmms,  quia  posse 
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videmur"  We  are  able  when  we  have  faith  in  our  ability.  If 
farmers  generally  consider  their  calling  ignoble  and  low,  that 
it  is  mere  bodily  toil,  a  sullen  contest*  of  animal  strength  with 
inert  matter,  that  they  are  but  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  so  will  it  be  and  such  will  they  become.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  just  and  true  ideas  of  themselves  and 
their  vocation,  that  it  is  elevated  and  ennobling,  that  not  only 
are  they  with  strong  hands  to  wage  successful  war  against 
brute  forces,  but  that  ripe  with  intelligence  they  are  to  share 
in  the  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter,  then  will  they  and  all 
things  around  them  be  transformed.  They  will  walk  the  earth 
with  a  more  elastic  step.  The  Very  grass  beneath  their  feet 
will  wear  a  livelier  green.  The  blue  sky  above  their  heads 
will  bend  more  brightly.  The  summer  breezes  will  whisper 
new  hopes.  The  winter  storms  will  inspire  fresh  courage. 
Thinking,  reasoning,  as  well  as  working  men,  with  cultivated 
minds  and  aspiring  souls,  they  will  respect  themselves  and  be 
respected  of  others,  they  will  dignify  and  adorn  labor,  they 
will  feel  and  know,  and  the  world  will  see  how  enviable  and 
exalted  is  their  position,  and  that  with  the  farmer's  lot  there 
is  none  which  can  compare  for  real  happiness  and  solid  good. 

Having  started,  then,  to  become  a  farmer,  not  with  a  sort  of 
floating  idea  that  such  may  possibly  be  his  permanent  business, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  fixed  and  well-defined  purpose, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  with  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  business,  and  what  it  imperatively  demands 
for  full  success — the  young  farmer  is  ready  to  go  to  work,  or 
rather  he  is  ready  to  learn  how  to  work,  to  serve  his  appren- 
ticeship, to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  life.  In  truth,  this 
preparation  is  to  last  his  whole  life-time.  Whoever  has  to  deal 
with  nature  and  her  processes,  is  a  perpetual  learner.  He 
studies  in  a  school  whose  lessons  are  never  completed,  whose* 
teachings  have  no  end.  The  great  forces  and  the  very  ele- 
ments are  his  instructors.  Each  rolling  year,  each  passing 
season,  unfold  new  problems  to  be  solved,  new  mysteries  to  be 
fathomed,  and  the  scholar,  as  he  grows  wise,  grows  humble,  for 
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he  realizes  how  infinite  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  how  wots- 
drous  are  his  ways.  And  when  death  ends  his  labors,  and  he 
goes  down  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  be  has  lived  upon 
and  loved  so  long,  it  is  with  the  humility  and  yet  with  the 
faith  of  a  child,  that  in  another  state  of  being,  where  the 
vision  will  be  clearer  and  the  soul  unfettered,  he  will  pursue 
his  studies  and  gain  truer  views,  as  he  basks  in  the  light  of 
infinite  knowledge. 

But  how  shall  the  young  farmer  prosecute  his  work  ?  Of 
course  industry  is  to  be  inculcated, — ^unfailing,  never-tu'ingy 
which  finds  for  every  hour  some  work  to  do,  and  without 
which  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Economy,  too, — which 
allows  no  waste  or  extravagance,  which  saves  the  little  here 
and  the  little  there,  which  accumulates,  earns,  produces,  before 
it  spends  and  consumes,  which  is  the  handmaid  of  industry 
and  the  foundation  of  wealth.  Habits  of  order,  also,  should 
be  impressed,  which  for  every  labor  has  its  time, — ^which  never 
puts  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  as  well  be  done  to-day, — 
which  has  a  place  for  everything  and  keeps  everything  in  its 
place, — that  order  or  system,  which  although  it  may  seem  more 
natural  to  some  than  to  others,  is  yet  the  result  of  discipline, 
and  can  be  cultivated  and  acquired  by  all, — which  is  as  neces- 
sary upon  the  farm  as  in  the  office  or  work-shop,  and  the  prac- 
tice or  neglect  of  which  may  be,^  and  often  is,  the  turning  point 
between  success  and  failure. 

In  this  connection,  a  word  upon  the  keeping  of  accounts 
would  not  seem  to  be  out  of  place.  I  do  not  speak  now  of 
farm  acco.unts,  technically  so-called, — the  account  which  every 
farmer  should  keep  with  every  department  of  his  farm,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  most  beneficial  mode 
of  its  management,  and  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  is  just  as  important  to  him  as  to  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  are  their  complicated  books.  And  yet, 
if  there  were  time,  it  would  be  a  profitable  theme.  For  illus- 
tration, suppose  a  farmer  should  say  to  his  son  who  is  training, 
to  succeed  him,  "  Here,  take  this  lot  of  land,  cultivate  it,  ex* 
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periment  upon  it,  do  with  it  and  what  you  get  from  it  as  you 
please,  but  keep  a  strict  account  with  it,  and  from  year  to  year, 
see  not  only  what  you  have  learned  of  farming,  but  how  stands 
the  matter  of  profit  and  loss.  To  say  nothing  of  what  an  in- 
centive this  would  be  to  effort,  what  a  spur  to  youthful  am- 
bition, how  better  could  the  young  man  be  taught  prudence 
and  thrift,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  gaining  golden 
knowledge  of  his  art  ?  And  thus  from  this  one  lot  let  the  same 
system  be  applied  to  all,  to  the  whole  farm,  whenever  he  comes 
to  have  one  of  his  own.  But  I  was  referring  to  the  subject  in 
a  more  limited  view,  to  the  accounts  which  a  farmer  should 
keep  of  his  pecuniary  transactions — of  his  bargains,  and  pur- 
chases, and  sales,  his  dealings  with  the  world.  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  of  this  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
because  it  is  a  matter  with  which  my  own  professional  expe- 
rience has  made  me  somewhat  familiar.  I  have  known  in- 
stances, and  they  have  not  been  infrequent,  where  a  farmer, 
forced  to  go  into  court,  has  been  unable  to  prove  an  honest  de- 
mand, simply  from  his  inability  to  produce  an  account-book 
which  would  meet  the  easy  requirements  of  the  law,  and  who, 
besides  losing  his  case,  and  having  to  pay  a  heavy  bill  of  costs 
to  his  fraudulent  debtor,  has  gone  home  mortified  at  the  thought 
that  his  neighbors  would  believe  he  was  in  the  wrong  and  his 
opponent  in  the  right.  The  looseness  which  prevails  in  this 
matter  strikes  every  lawyer  with  astonishment.  The  usual 
apology  made  is,  that  a  farmer's  dealings  are  mainly  cash,  and 
that  he  has  little  occasion  to  be  particular  about  his  accounts. 
This  is  comparatively  true.  But  while  a  farmer  is  to  be  en- 
couraged in  never  buying  but  for  cash,  there  are  times  when  in 
selling  he  must  accommodate  his  neighbor  with  credit.  And 
so,  in  this  and  other  ways,  it  happens  that  there  is  not  a  week, 
hardly  a  day  in  the  year,  in  which  there  should  not  be  some' 
memorandum  made,  some  charge,  some  credit,  something  in 
the  end  involving  dollars  and  cents.  •  It  is  no  book-keeping  by 
double  entry,  no  complicated  system  of  accounts  that  is  re- 
quired. The  law  in  this  respect  is  liberal.  An  old  barn  door, 
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with  its  chalk  scores,  unhung  and  brought  into  court,  would  be 
allowed  to  justify  a  suppletovy  oath.  But  barn  doors  and 
kitchen  ceilings  are  unsafe  and  clumsy  journals.  Paper  and 
pen  and  ink  are  much  more  trustworthy  and  quite  as  convenient. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  ordinary  penmanship,  a  knowledge  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  that  habit  of  punctuality 
which  will  record  the  transaction  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
If  the  farmer  is  advanced  in  years,  and  his  hands  cramped  by 
toil,  let  him  use  the  nimbler  fingers  of  his  wife  or  daughter, 
only  let  him  have  the  account  kept.  But  let  his  son,  when  he 
begins  farming,  start  fair  in  this  respect,  and  accustom  himself 
to  keep  his  accounts  regularly  and  correctly.  It.  will  not  only 
save  him  money,  it  will  save  him  much  annoyance,  vexation 
and  strife.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  small  matter.  Be  it 
so.  "  Take  care  of  the  little  things,  and  the  large  ones  will 
take  care  of  themselves," — or,  as  the  tradesman  has  it,  and  he 
knows  the  value  of  poor  Richard's  maxim,  "  Take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  It  has 
been  said  by  good  authority,  "  More  2^>'ofit  is  made  on  a  farm 
from  trifles  than  from  the  large  crops."  The  sooner  the  young 
man  learns  this  invaluable  lesson,  the  better  will  be  his  chances 
of  success.  The  Dutch  have  a  proverb,  "No  one  is  ever 
ruined  who  keeps  good  accounts."  They  will  not  only  enable 
a  man  to  understand  his  whole  affairs,  and  avoid  being  cheated, 
but  their  moral  effect  is  important ; — they  prevent  habits  of  ir- 
regularity, procrastination  and  indolence ;  they  induce  habits 
of  order,  promptness  and  industry. 

Among  those  things  which  attract  the  attention  of  an  outside 
observer,  there  is  no  one  which  so  excites  his  surprise  as  the 
indifference  manifested  by  farmers  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
aids  furnished  to  successful  culture  by  improved  instruments  of 
labor  and  by  modern  scientific  research.  Although  as  to  the 
former,  there  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  great  and  growing 
change,  and  men  who  but  recently  looked  with  distrust  and 
aversion  upon  what  they  called  new-fangled  inventions,  will 
now  cheerfully  use,  and,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  buy,  will  hire 
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one  and  another  of  those  valuable  labor-saving  implements;, 
which  are  doing  so  much  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
farm,  yet  there  is  still  room  for  progress.  In  this  matter  the 
young  farmer  should  begin  with  the  right  ideas.  "While  he 
listens  to  the  advice  of  his  elders,  and  pays  due  respect  to  their 
example  as  well  as  precept,  he  should  guard  against  becoming 
the  slave  of  old  prejudices,  and  should  observe,  and  judge,  and 
act  for  himself  To  say  that  because  his  father  before  him 
managed  to  cut  and  cure  and  get  in  his  hay  with  a  scythe  and 
fork  and  hand-rake,  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  his  using  a 
mowing-machine,  a  tedder,  or  a  horse-rake,  is  just  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  for  him  never  to  ride  in  a  rail-car,  wear  a  cloth 
coat,  or  eat  flour  bread,  because  his  grandfather  jogged  along 
on  horseback,  was  comfortable  in  linsey-woolsey,  and  didn't 
starve  on  rye  and  Indian.  Of  course  he  must  exercise  pru- 
dence and  caution,  and  neither  go  beyond  his  means  nor  lightly 
adopt  every  new  contrivance,  simply  because  it  is  new.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  let  him  studiously  avoid  that  spirit  of  dis- 
trust which  looks  with  suspicion  upon  every  departure  from 
old  usage.  Let  him,  with  eyes  wide  open  to  see,  and  mind 
open  to  conviction,  carefully  observe  and  narrowly  watch,  and 
then  adopt  whatever  full  experiment  by  individuals  or  associa- 
tions has  proved  to  be  advantageous  and  profitable. 

I  spoke  of  scientific  research.  I  have  no  disposition  at  this 
late  stage  to  exhaust  your  kind  patience  with  a  disquisition  on 
scientific  fanning.  But  let  me  say,  that  we  lookers-on  cannot 
understand  this  prejudice  which  exists  among  farmers  against 
the  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  Why,  what  is  agri- 
culture but  a  science,  both  a  science  and  an  art,  whose  birth  was 
coeval  with  the  birth  of  man,  whose  growth  has  been  measured 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  whose  perfection  will  not 
be  attained  till  the  race  shall  have  reached  its  millenial  state. 
Every  manufactory  has  its  chemist,  every  art  and  trade  modi-, 
fies  and  adapts  its  operations  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  new 
discoveries  and  fresh  developments.  If  a  shipwright  builds  a 
vessel,  if  a  carpenter  frames  a  house,  if  a  miner  embowels  the 
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earth,  if  a  tanner  turns  skins  into  leather,  if  a  machinist  makes 
a  steam  engine,  if  a  cunning  workman  fabricates  and  puts  to- 
gether a  watch,  if  an  optician  constructs  a  telescope,  the  last 
disclosure  of  science  guides  his  hand  and  moulds  his  work — 
and  why  should  not  the  farmer  bring,  to  alleviate  his  hard  toil, 
and  make  more  exuberant  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  whatever  aid 
science  as  well  as  art  can  furnish  ?  There  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  fancy  and  scientific  farming.  A  man  comes  into  the 
country  from  city  or  college,  and  sets  out  to  be  a  model  agri- 
culturalist. He  buys  a  place,  pulls  down  all  the  old  structures 
and  builds  a  small  palace.  He  erects  a  greenhouse,  and  hen- 
nery, and  piggery,  and  buildings  for  his  cattle,  which  surpass 
in  their  appointments  the  habitations  of  decent  people  around 
him.  He  imports  at  fabulous  prices  foreign  stock  which  he 
knows  not  how  to  use  or  raise.  He  buys  whatever  in  the  way 
of  implements  or  tools  is  advertised  as  new,  without  knowing 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  And  then  he  gets  his  books, 
and  without  previous  experience,  and  spurning  the  advice  of 
old  cultivators,  he  sets  up  for  a  gentleman  farmer.  For  a  year 
or  two  he  runs  on  swimmingly,  makes  a  great  figure,  throws 
into  the  shade  his  humble  competitors,  and  then,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  miserably  fails,  and  a  sheriff's  auction  closes 
the  scene.  And  his  neighbors  cry  out,  ''  So  much  for  your 
scienlijic  farming !  "  It  is  no  such  thing.  It  infancy  farming. 
Now  look  upon  another  picture.  A  gentleman  (he.  may  or 
may  not  have  had  early  practical  acquaintance  with  farming, 
but  he  has  good  sense  and  sound  judgment),  with  resolute  mind 
and  purpose,  and  in  gratification  of  long  cherished  wishes,  de- 
votes his  attention  and  wealth  to  agriculture.  He  proceeds 
carefully  and  systematically.  He  has  taste,  and  he  makes  his 
place  an  object  of  beauty  as  well  as  utility.  His  buildings  are 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  His  fences  are  both  handsome 
and  durable.  His  fields  are  clean  as  well  as  fruitful.  If  there 
is  an  unsightly  bog,  he  reclaims  it  and  makes  it  fertile.  If 
there  are  impoverished  acres,  he  studies  and  experiments,  and 
finds  what  elements  are  lacking,  and  supplies  them.     If,  ui^on 
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trial,  he  ascertains  that  his  lands  will  not  profitably  raise  cer- 
tain accustomed  crops,  he  rotates,  and  finds  those  which  will 
yield  remuneratively.  His  tools  and  implements  are  the  best, 
and  therefore  the  most  economical.  If  the  stock  upon  the 
farm  is  poor,  he  learns  by  inquiry  and  research  what  breeds 
are  most  prolific  and  hardy,  best  fitted  for  labor  and  for  market. 
He  eagerly  avails  himself  of  the  practical  experience  of  those 
around  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studies  books  and  seeks 
the  aid  of  science.  From  geology  he  learns  the  origin,  nature 
and  composition  of  soils, — from  chemistry  to  analyze  and  im- 
prove them,  the  condition  requisite  for  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  maturity  of  vegetation,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  the  best 
fertilizers, — from  botany  the  structure  and  habits  of  plants,  and 
what  soils  and  modes  of  treatment  they  demand, — from  zoology 
those  laws  by  which  the  re-production  of  animals  is  regulated 
and  their  highest  perfection  attained, — and  so,  from  all  the  nat- 
ural sciences  he  gathers  knowledge  and  applies  it  in  his  daily 
tasks,  till  complete  success  crowns  his  efforts,  till  the  former 
waste  becomes  a  garden,  until  what  was  once  a  wilderness  is 
made  to  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  This  is  the  scientific 
farmer.  We  have  such  in  this  county.  "We  have  them  in  this 
town.  They  are  efficient  officers  and  members  of  this  society. 
They  have  striven  hard  to  promote  its  welfare  and  extend  its 
usefulness.  They  are  in  our  midst  here  to-day — men  whose 
talents,  and  wealth,  and  social  position  might  give  them  public 
eminence  and  honor,  but  who,  as  exemplars  of  progressive 
agriculture,  are  doing  more  good  than  though  they  were  con- 
spicuous in  public  councils,  or  were  ruling  the  storm  of  debate 
in  legislative  halls.  Let  the  young  farmer  emulate  such  ex- 
amples. Let  him  understand  that  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
he  must  read  and  study, — that  to  become  entirely  successful, 
he  must  add  to  industry  and  economy  and  toil,  science  and 
skill.  In  no  other  way  can  he  excel,  in  no  other  way  can  he 
improve  his  art  and  benefit  his  fellows.  Our  soil  is  not  only 
comparatively  poor,  it  is  impoverished  and  worn  out.  Science 
and  skill,  and  they  alone,  can  restore  its  exhausted  powers — 
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and  tEey  can.  They  can  make  it  as  productive  as  Westers 
prairies  or  Southern  valleys.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  ag- 
riculture of  New  England  should  not  rival  that  of  Old  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  reason  why  Massachusetts  should  not  feed 
her  whole  population.  To  make  her  truly  independent  she 
should  do  so.  The  responsibility  rests  upon  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  farmers.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  cheerfully 
assume  and  nobly  discharge  it, 

A  few  words^  and  but  a  few,  upon  one  other  topic,  and-  I 
have  done.  You  may  call  it,  if  you  please,  aesthetics,  poetry^ 
sentiment,  by  what  name  you  will,  but  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which,  if  I  had  felt  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  inclinations,  I 
should  have  filled  my  whole  discourse.  The  young  farmer 
will  mistake  his  mission  who  makes  that  an  end  which  should 
be  but  an  incident  or  means.  He  may  grow  rich,  may  add 
barn  to  barn,  and  acre  to  acre,  but  if  he  neglects  to  wreathe 
the  brow  and  soften  the  hands  of  labor  with  refinement  and 
grace,  his  whole  life  will  be  a  failure,  and  his  example  a  wrong. 
Farming  must  be  made  attractive — and  though  its  profitable 
exercise  will  tend  to  this,  yet  if,  through  the  want  of  other  at- 
tractions, it  does  not  gain  the  right  class  of  recruits,  it  will 
soon  cease  to  yield  profit.  Is  not  our  farm-life  too  rugged  and 
harsh  ?  Has  it  sufficiently  recognized  the  amenities  of  life  ? 
Has  it  adequately  encouraged  social  culture  and  delights  ?  Has 
it  not  deemed  exclusive  devotion  to  labor  as  indispensable  to 
success,  frowned  upon  whatever  interfered  with  unremitting  toil, 
and  grudged  the  expended  mite  which  would  have  added  to  its 
hoards  ?  Has  it  not  looked  upon  the  exercise  of  taste,  the 
gratification  of  the  eye,  the  love  of  ornament  and  beauty,  a& 
something  foreign  and  out  of  place,  and  recognized  nothing  as 
desirable  or  useful  which  would  not  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 
Such,  at  all  events,  has  been  the  prevailing  tendency — and  in 
it  is  to  be  found  the  great  secret  of  that  aversion  to  farm-life 
which  "has  taken  directly  from  our  farming  population  its 
best  elements — its  quickest  intelligence,  its  most  stirring  enter- 
prise, its  noblest  and  most  ambitious  natures."     Let  the  young 
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farmer,  then,  begin  life  aright.  Remembering  the  well  estab- 
lished fact  of  physiology,  "  that  hard  labor,  followed  from  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year,  absorbing  every  thought  and  every 
energy,  has  the  direct  tendency  to  depress  the  intellect,  blunt 
the  sensibilities,  and  animalize  the  man,"  let  him  be  sure  to  cul- 
tivate the  mental,  moral  and  social  nature.  Let  him  feel  that 
**  his  farm  has  higher  uses  for  him  than  those  of  feeding  his 
person  or  his  purse."  As  he  looks  out  upon  his  green  meadows 
and  waving  fields,  as  he  plants  the  brown  seed  and  gathers  in 
the  golden  harvest,  as  he  listens  to  the  song  of  birds,  the  lowing 
of  herds,  the  sweet  hum  of  animated  nature,  as  he  sees  the 
morning  sun  rise  to  gild  and  gladden  the  earth,  and  the  evening 
shadows  falling  longer  from  the  hills, 

*'  And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New-bent  in  heaven," 

and  the 

"  Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light," 

coming  out  to  rule  and  glorify  the  night,  as  in  the  spring-time 
he  watches  the  ever-recurring  but  ever  great  mystery  of  na- 
ture, and  when  the  winds  of  autumn  wail  in  mournful  cadence, 
muses  upon  the  decay  of  nature,  less  mysterious  but  more 
solemn  than  its  bursting  life,  let  him  remember  that  he  is  one 
of  God's  creatures,  but  created  for  glory  and  honor,  entrusted 
with  an  earthly  mission,  but  required  hereafter  to  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  Let  him  think  of  his  family  and 
his  home — of  his  wife  and  children, — she,  the  choice  of  his 
youth  and  the  solace  of  his  manhood,  who,  in  travail  and  pain 
has  borne  iliem  to  him,  and  they,  who  are  to  cheer  and  support 
his  old  age,  and  transmit  and  bring  honor  to  his  name.  Let 
him  make  his  and  their  home  pleasant  and  cheerful.  Without, 
let  it  be  grateful  to  the  sight,  and  delightful  to  the  memory. 
Let  there  be  the  smooth,  green  sward  upon  which  the  shadows 
come  and  go,  the  clean-swept  walk,  the  neat,  white  paling,  the 
blooming   and  fragrant  flowers,  the  climbing  vine  upon  the 
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rustic  porch,  the  graceful  trees  which  shade  from  sun  and 
shelter  from  the  storm.  Witliin,  let  it  be  the  abode  of  domes- 
tic joys  and  cultivated  life.  Let  it  have  some  sacred  retreat, 
where  labor  shall  forget  its  irksome  tasks, — where  tired  nature 
shall  find  sweet  repose, — where  everything  shall  charm  the 
ear,  delight  the  eye,  or  gratify  the  mind, — where  shall  be  com- 
fort, propriety  and  refinement, — not  needing  luxury  or  wealth, 
but  only  *'  that  unbought  grace  "  which  neither  gold  can  buy 
nor  station  give,  and  which  may  breathe  alike  around  the  rich 
man's  stately  mansion  and  the  poor  man's  humble  cottage. 
Living  thus,  with  trust  in  Heaven,  with  nurturing  care  for  the 
dear  ones  uj)on  the  earth,  seeing  God  in  nature,  and  recog- 
nizing labor  and  its  rewards  as  but  the  means  and  not  the  end, 
the  farmer  will  lead  another  and  a  higher  life.  Existence  will 
have  a  new  meaning.  There  will  be  for  him  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth.  Drought,  and  mildew,  and  blight  may  come, 
but  hope  and  happiness  are  left.  He  walks  through  life,  it 
may  be  amid  storms,  beneath  clouds,  surrounded  by  misfor- 
tunes, beset  by  carking  cares,  yet  seeing  forms  of  light  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  drawing  joy  from  out  the  very  gloom. 

"  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies. 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society — Farmers  of  Essex:  In  what 
pleasant  places  have  your  lines  fallen  to  you — how  goodly  is 
your  heritage.  It  is  not  alone  an  occupation,  healthful,  profit- 
able and  useful ;  it  is  not  alone  a  home,  pleasant,  comfortable 
and  refined ;  it  is  not  alone  an  ancestry,  the  record  of  whose 
pious  deeds  and  heroic  lives  is  far  dearer  than  would  be  the 
proudest  escutcheon  of  heraldic  vanity  ;  it  is  not  alone  a  County, 
populous  aud  rich,  washed  upon  one  side  by  the  bounding 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  traversed  by  beautiful  and  fertilizing 
streams,  diversified  all  over  with  lake  and  forest,  and  swelling 
hills  and  teeming  vales,  with  all  the  great  material  interests  of 
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life — commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  the  arts,  alike  with  aori- 
culture,  developed  to  full  exercise  within  its  borders ;  it  is  not 
alone  a  Commonwealth,  rich  in  histoi'ic  memories,  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  liberty  under  law  can  give  to  man,  with 
institutions,  unequaled  in  their  beneficence,  and  which  have 
wrought  out  a  higher  civilization  than  history  ever  before  knew 
— it  is  not  these  alone.  It  is  a  Country,  a  Nation,  our  Dear 
Native  Land — whose  Government,  whose  Union,  whose  Con- 
stitution, whose  Laws,  are  our  only  safeguard  and  defence, — 
which  brought  us  out  of  bondage,  which  protected  our  weak- 
ness, which  nourished  our  strength,  which  made  us  a  prosper- 
ous and  mighty  people, — and  which,  under  God,  can  deliver 
and  save  us,  and  giving  us  renewed  happiness  and  greatness, 
can  enable  us  still  further  to  benefit  and  bless  mankind. 

Fellow  Citizens,  that  country,  that  nation,  that  government 
is  in  danger.  Perhaps  while  I  speak,  the  cannon  of  the 
enemy  are  thundering  at  the  gates  of  its  Capitol.  Perhaps 
while  you  sit  here,  our  brave  soldiers  are  pouring  out  their 
blood  in  the  long  expected  battle  which  is  to  determine  be- 
tween loyalty  and  treason,  between  falsehood  and  truth.  To 
determine,  did  I  say  ?     No  ! 

"  For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though,  baffled  oft  is  ever  won  ! " 

Again  they  may  win  a  temporary  success.  They  may  even 
storm  and  capture  the  city  which  the  sacred  name  of  Wash- 
ington should  protect  from  vandal  hands,  shot  and  shell  may 
demolish  its  marble  hallsj  fire  and  sword  and  pillage  may  de- 
stroy its  archives  and  ornaments,  but  still  the  Nation  will  live 
on,  still  shall  the  Union  endure.  It  was  established  in  right-> 
eousness,  it  has  arisen  in  honor,  and  the  Almighty  God  is  its 
guardian  and  guide. 

Fellow-citizens,  how  paltry  now  seem  all  minor  considera- 
tions, all  views  of  individual,  or  local,  or  temporary  good.  It 
is  our  Country  which  calls.  Keligion,  patriotism,  pride,  self- 
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interest,  all  alike  prompt  to  energy  and  effort.  Let  us  each 
do  our  humble  part.  Let  us  give  freely  our  means  and  our 
strength.  Let  us,  if  need  be,  beat  our  ploughshares  into 
swords,  and  our  pruning-hooks  into  spears.  Let  us  toil  and 
strive,  and  fight  on  to  the  end, — hoping,  praying,  believing, 
that  in  God's  good  time  it  will  come,  and  that  amid  all  these 
raging  billows,  and  through  the  fierce  storm  and  tempest,  the 
Ark  of  our  Safety  will  ride  in  triumph. 


"  Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 


Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee." 


ORIGINAL    ODE, 

WKITIEN   rOE   THE 

aliasipiisaii  m  fit  ism  a^mtiiti^M  stsisw. 


Now  hang  up  the  sickle,  the  reapers  are  done  ! 
The  warm  rains,  the  soft  dews,  and  the  sweet  summer  eun 
Have  cheerily  Avrought  with  the  brawny  arms  here, 
And  the  Harvest-Moon  smiles  on  the  fruits  of  the  year. 

Ho  !  Freemen  of  Essex  !   Stout  sons  of  the  soil  ! 
What  meed  to  your  labors,  what  rest  to  your  toil. 
While  the  tread  of  the  traitor  pollutes  the  wronged  earth, 
And  Liberty  faints  in  the  land  of  her  birth  ? 

Runs  the  blood  of  your  sires  pale  and  weak  in  your  veins  ? 
Will  the  ringing  of  gold  drown  the  clanking  of  chains  ? 
Will  you  sit  by  your  firesides  and  count  up  your  store, 
.  While  shame  keeps  with  death,  watch  and  ward  at  the  door  ? 

No !  a  thousand  times  No !  thunder  out  on  the  air, 
Here  are  strong  arms  to  do — here  are  brave  hearts  to  dare  ! 
The  fair  vales  that  thrilled  under  Putnam's  young  tread. 
Give  birth  to  no  dastards — bring  shame  to  no  dead. 
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By  the  past  that  bequeathed  us  our  might  of  to-day — 
By  the  future  that  calls  up  a  glory-paved  way, 
All  the  strength  of  our  prime,  all  the  fire  of  our  youth, 
We  joyfully  lay  on  the  altar  of  Truth. 

In  the  sheen  of  our  steel,  guilt  shall  read  its  just  doom. 
The  breath  of  the  North  is  the  traitor's  Simoom  ! 
Flash  brightly,  sharp  steel !     Rush  swiftly,  fierce  breath ! 
And  sweep  treachery  down  to  the  valley  of  death ! 

Fling  our  flag  to  the  breeze  !     It  shall  never  be  furled — 
The  gleam  of  its  stars  is  the  hope  of  the  world  ! 
With  its  folds  floating  o'er  us,  we  gird  on  the  sword. 
And  go  forth  to  fight  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Brave  yeomen  of  Essex  !     Your  field  is  our  Land, 
Immortal  the  fruits  it  shall  yield  to  your  hand. 
Match  yoiur  strength  to  your  day — Sow  to  God,  the  good  Giver, 
And  ring  out  your  Harvest-Home  once  and  forever  ! 


REPORTS,     &c. 


PLOUGHING— ^VITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

The  groimd  occupied  for  Ploughing  was  part  of  the  field 
that  was  ploughed  last  year,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  being 
rather  hard,  with  pebble  stones,  which  is  desirable  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  plough,  and  try  the  skill  of  the  ploughman. 

It  was  also  well  situated,  the  land  rising  on  either  side,  giv- 
ing the  large  concourse  of  spectators  an  opportunity  of  over- 
looking the  scene,  to  whom  it  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to 
see  nearly  twenty  teams  of  different  classes  competing  for  the 
several  premiums  at  the  same  time.  The  work  was  performed 
in  the  most  quiet  manner,  without  much  eifort  on  the  part  of 
the  teamsters,  by  the  use  of  the  whip,  or  otherwise,  showing 
that  the  teams  were  well  disciplined,  and  the  teamsters  (though 
some  of  them  were  quite  young)  were  workmen  that  need  not 
be  ashamed. 

We  have  before  said  that  there  were  as  many  kinds  of 
ploughs  as  competitors,  forcibly  reminding  some  of  your  Com- 
mittee of  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  within  their 
remembrance,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the  plough,  but  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  procured. 

Memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  ploughs  were  not  man- 
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ufactured  by  thousands,  as  they  noir  are,  and  sold  at  almost 
every  store.  Then,  if  a  person  wanted  a  plough,  he  first  went 
to  the  blacksmith  and  ordered  the  ii'ons ;  then  carried  the  irons 
to  the  plough-maker  and  ordered  the  wood- work ;  then  again 
to  the  blacksmith  to  have  the  wood  sheathed  with  plates  of 
iron — all  the  work  being  usually  performed  without  the  aid  of 
steam  or  water  power.  Many  of  them  were  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, although  there  were  ploughs  made  that  would  compare 
favorably  in  field  work  with  the  ploughs  of  the  present  day, 
but  more  team  was  required  to  use  them. 

There  has  also  been  great  improvement  in  instruments  for 
pulverizing  the  soil  and  clearing  the  field  crops  of  weeds.  The 
cultivator,  horse  hoe  and  improved  harrow  were  formerly  not 
known.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  the  plough,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  field  crops,  should  not  be  wholly  laid  aside. 
One  advantage,  however,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  had  in  those 
days — the  Yankee  boys  would  perform  more  labor,  hoeing  in 
the  field,  than  the  foreigners  necessarily  employed  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  depth 
of  ploughing,  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  deep  culture  is 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants.  It  depends,  however,  on 
the  sub-soil,  on  the  amount  of  manure  applied  on  the  crops 
cultivated,  and  various  other  thiiags  ;  therefore  there  is  no  gen- 
eral rule  to  be  applied,  but  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  must  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

There  were  eight  entries  for  premium — -but  seven,  however, 
appeared  on  the  ground  as  competitors.  The  teams  appeared 
in  fine  order,  well  disciplined,  and  performed  the  work  Avell. 
The  time  occupied  in  ploughing  was  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes.  As  to  the  ploughs,  there  were  as  many  kinds  as  com- 
petitors, no  two  being  alike. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  the  following  premiums  : 

1st  premium,  of  $10,   to  Richard  T.  Jaques  and  R.  S.  Bray  of 
Newbury. 
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2d  prem.,  $9,  Franklin  Alley  and  Andrew  Smith,  Marblehead. 

3d     "        $8,  Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers. 

4th    "        $7,  Jacob  Famham,  jSTorth  Andover. 

5th    "        $6,  D.  L.  Goodi-idge  and  M.  H.  Poor,  W.  Newbury. 

6th    "        $5,  Wm.  Foster  and  Joseph  Kittridge,  N.  Andover. 

J.  Longfellow,  of  Newbury,  ploughed  a  lot  with  a  Michigan 
plough,  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  Society's  premium,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  entered  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  But  as  Mr.  Longfellow  has  shown  himself  an  expert 
at  ploughing,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  on  like  occasions,  the 
Committee  would  have  been  glad  to  have  recommended  a 
premium,  had  he  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

[The  above  report  was  amended,  by  vote  of  the  Society, 
awarding  Mr.  Longfellow  a  gratuity  of  $5.] 
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JOSEPH  HOW, 

BENJ.  P.  WARE, 

DAVID  WETHERBEE,    j.  Committee. 

DANIEL  MOULTON, 

HENRY  L.  MOODY, 


PLOUGHING— WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  ploughing  with  single  teams,  would 
make  the  following  report,  viz  : — 

There  were  but  four  entries  for  premiums.  The  ploughing 
was  very  well  done.  The  time  of  doing  the  work  varied  from 
forty- three  to  forty-nine  minutes.  The  Committee  have  award- 
ed the  premiums  as  follows,  viz  : — 

The  first  premium,  of  seven  dollars,  to  Richard  T.  Jaques  of 
Newbury. 

The  second  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  J.  C.  Newhall  of 
Lynnfield. 

The  third  premium,  of  five  dollars,  to  Franklin  Alley  of 
Marblehead. 
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The  fourth   premium,   of  four   dollars,    to    Elijah  Pope  of 
Danvers. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JONATHAN  BEEEY,      ) 

JOSEPH  P.  INGALLS,    S  Committee. 

JOSEPH  GOODRICH,      S 


PLOUGHING— WITH  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Horses  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : — 

Seven  teams  were  entered  for  premium,  but  five  only 
ploughed.  The  land  selected  was  better  adapted  to  test  the 
skill  of  the  ploughman  and  the  training  of  the  team,  than  to 
show  really  handsome  work.  On  some  of  the  lots,  sharp 
gravel  and  pebble  stones  rendered  it  impossible  either  to  keep 
th*e  plough  to  the  req[uired  depth,  or  to  turn  an  unbroken  fur- 
row. Yet  a  part  of  all  the  lands  were  sufficiently  free  from 
obstructions  to  enable  the  Committee  to  judge  that  on  smooth, 
level  land,  the  work  would  have  come  quite  up  to  the  average 
ploughing  at  otir  shows. 

The  lots,  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  were  ploughed  in  from  33  to 
45  mmutes,  quite  soon  enough  for  good  work. 

Most  of  your  Committee  thought  that  if  Moody  S.  Dole, 
who  finished  in  the  shortest  time,  had  not  taken  quite  so  wide 
a  furrow,  he  might  have  taken  the  first  instead  of  the  second 
premium. 

Your  Committee  were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  following 
award  of  premiums  : — 

1st  premium,  of  $9,  to  Jacob  Farnham's  team,  of  North  An- 
dover,  W.  Winslow  ploughman  ;  work  done  with  Lion  plough. 
No.  61,  in  36  minutes. 

2d  premium,  of  |7,  to  team  of  Col.   Colman  of  Newbury- 
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port.  Moody  S.  Dole,  ploughman ;  Doe's  Concord  plough, 
No.  3,  in  33  minutes. 

3d  premium,  of  $5,  to  David  L.  Goodrich  of  West  New- 
bury ;  Prouty  &  Mears,  No.  155,  in  45  minutes. 

4th  premium,  of  |3,  to  James  Gary  and  Franklin  Alley  of 
Swampscott ;  Lion  plough.  No.  61,  in  44  minutes, 

JOHN  KEELY,       ■) 

H.  WARE, 

HENRY  A  KING,  V  Committee. 


HENRY  KNIGHT, 
EBEN  S.  POOR, 


J 


WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen,  having  attended  to  that 
duty,  would  respectfully  report : — 

There  were  eleven  pair  of  oxen  entered  for  premiums.  All 
were  present  and  performed  their  work.  There  were  not  as 
many  entered  as  is  usual  at  our  shows. 

Your  Committee  were  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
oxen.  Praise  is  also  due  to  the  teamsters,  in  being  so  quiet  in 
the.  performance  of  theii-  part  of  the  work. 

In  deciding  which  oxen  were  best  entitled  to  a  premium,  it 
was  a  difficult  task  where  all  did  so  well. 

As  the  rules  of  the  Society  require  the   age   and  weight  of 
the  cattle,  and  weight  of  load  exclusive  of  wagon,  we  have  in- 
serted below  the  fall  particulars  of  the  same  : — 
5 
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Names  of  Persong. 

Residence. 

Ag( 

;  Oxen. 

Wt.  Oxen. 

Wt.  Load. 

Henry  A.  Gould, 

Andover, 

4 

2400  lbs 

4000 

S.  F.  Ncwhall,  . 

Lynnfield, 

7 

3380 

6000 

Elijah  Pope, 

Danvers, 

6 

2760 

6000 

Richard  T.  Jaqucs, 

Newbury, 

7 

2915 

6000 

Hichard  T.  Jaques, 

(C 

6 

3048 

6000 

Richard  S.  Bray, 

<c 

5 

2815 

6000 

Joseph  Longfellow, 

<c 

4 

2130 

4000 

Samuel  Dane, 

Hamilton, 

7 

3070 

4000 

Hazen  Ayer, 

South  Danv 

ers, 

6 

3100 

6000 

William  Foster, 

North  Andover, 

5 

3000 

6000 

Joseph  Kittredge, 

(( 

5 

3425 

6000 

The  Committee  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : — 
To  Hazen  Ayer  of  South  Danvers,  first  premium,  $10 

To  Joseph  Longfellow  of  Newbury,  second  premium,  |8 

To  Elijah  Pope  of  Danvers,  third  premium,  $6 

To  Richard  S.  Bray  of  Newbury,  fourth  premium,  |4 

As  the  premiums  are  now  offered,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  large  and  small  cattle,  committees  differ  in  that  re- 
spect. Some  are  for  all  of  the  large  cattle,  others  for  the  small 
cattle,  which  sometimes  causes  some  feeling  among  competitors. 

Your  Committee   would  suggest  the  propriety  of  dividing 
the  premiums,  so  that  the  large  cattle  shall  have  their  share, 
and  the  small  or  younger  ones  theirs. 
All  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JEDEDIAH  H.  BARKER,^ 

S.    B.    SWAN,  ICOMMITTEE 

ENOS  E.  HOMAN,  V  Committee. 

JOHN  N.  KENT,  J 
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FARM  AND  DEAFT  HOESES. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  and  Draft  Horses  are  happy  to  say, 
although  the  minds  of  the  most  of  the  breeders  have  turned  to 
fast  horses,  they  are  pleased  to  report  that  all  have  not  tui-ned 
to  speed  alone,  as  was  fully  proved  by  the  large  number  of 
excellent  farm  and  draft  horses  which  were  offered  for  the 
Society's  premiums — all  of  which  did  their  work  so  well  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  Committee  to  decide  which  should  have 
the  premiums  offered. 

They  award  to  S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  for  the  style,  strength, 
age  and  travel  of  his  bay  mare,  the  first  premium,  of  $8  ;  and 
to  Nathan  Bushby  of  South  Danvers,  the  second  premium,  $6. 

Nine  horses  were  ofiered  for  premium. 

WILLIAM  OSBOEN,  Chahman. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Stallions  make  the  following  report : — 
Having   carefully  examined  the   several  horses   offered  for 

premium,  they  decided  that  no  horse  presented  over  four  years 

old,  was  worthy  of  the  premium. 

The  premium  of  seven  dollars   for  the   best   stallion   under 

four-  years  old,   we   award  to   WiUiam  P.  Fay  of  Lynn,  for 

his   stallion  "  Biutit  Brand,"  sired  by  Doncaster. 

I.  OSGOOD  LOEING,  )  ^, 

'  Committee. 


JONATHAN  F.  PHILLIPS 


s,   ^«< 
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BREEDING  MARES. 

The  Committee  on  Brood  Mares  have  attended  to  the  duty- 
assigned  them. 

Of  the  thirteen  brood  mares  entered,  your  Committee  find 
but  ten  mares  -with  their  foals. 

Of  that  number,  we  have  selected  Geo.  B.  Martin's  "  Lady 
Danvers "  as  the  best  brood  mare  of  all  -work,  with  a  splendid 
colt  by  her  side,  as  worthy  of  the  first  premium,  of  $10. 

Daniel  Osborn  of  South  Danvers,  a  large  size  bay  marc  of 
all  work,  with  a  good  colt,  the  second  premium,  of  $8. 

Lewis  Allen  of  South  Danvers,  chestnut  mare,  roadster,  and 
of  all  work,  with  a  good  foal,  the  third  premium,  of  $6. 

The  animals  awarded  premiums  are  of  good  size,  sound,  and 
well  worth  the  attention  of  horse  fanciers. 

The  practice  of  breeding  from  unsound  stock  is  one  reason 
why  we  have  so  many  worthless  horses  in  our  market.  The 
brood  mare  should  be  sound.  To  say  "If  a  mare  is  good  for 
nothing  else,  she  will  do  to  breed  a  colt,"  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take. The  brood  mare  should  be  free  from  all  defects  capable 
of  being  transmitted  to  the  foal.  To  insure  good  stock,  the 
mare  should  be  of  good  size  and  proportion,  and  have  a  fi:ee 
and  easy  gait,  and  be  of  gentle  and  pleasant  disposition. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  S.  MOODY,  ^ 

JOHN  LOW,  >  Committee. 

WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  ) 


COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts  would  submit  the  following  report : 
The  entries  under  this  class  were  few  in  number  and  ordi- 
nary in  quality. 
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The  Committee  award  to  Geo.  Lucy  of  Newbury,  the  fii-st 
premium,  of  |7,  for  his  four  year  old  -colt,  it  being  the  only 
one  entered. 

To  Jos.  N.  Eolfe  of  Newbury,  the  first  premium,  of  $6, 
for  liis  three  year  old. 

To  T.  H.  Balch  of  Groveland,  the  second  premium,   of  $4. 

To  Amos  S.  Hobbs  of  Wenham,  the  first  premium,  of  $5, 
for  his  two  year  old. 

To  John  C.  Dennis  of  Marblehead,  the  second  premium,  $3. 

To  Melvin  B.  Pvitnam  of  Danvers,  the  first  premium,  of  $4, 
for  his  yearling  colt. 

The  second  premium  the  Committee  did  not  award. 

WILLIAM  COGSWELL,  Chairman. 


FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  award  the  following  pre- 
miums, viz  : — 

First  premium  to  Joseph  Kittr^dge  of  North  Andover,  for 
his  off  ox,  $10. 

Second  premium  to  Joseph  Kattredge  of  North  Andover,  for 
his  near  ox,  $8. 

Third  premium  to  Philip  Marsh  of  South  Danvers,  for  his 
near  ox,  $5. 

PAUL  D.  PATCH,     ) 

BENJ.  WHEELER,    }  Committee. 

RICHARD  TENNY,  S 
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BULLS. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Bulls  : — 

The  number  of  Bulls  presented  for  premium  was  large, 
being  of  Jerseys  6,  Ayrshires  2,  Short  Horns  1,  Grade  or 
Natives  7.  Their  quality  was,  as  a  general  thing,  very  fine, 
and  indicated  a  laudable  determination  to  improve  the  stock  of 
the  county. 

The  Jersey  Bulls  were  all  superior,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  Committee  made  their  award.  The  bulls  of  Hazen 
Ayer,  E.  S.  Fay,  T.  W.  Peii'ce,  Joseph  Kittredge  and  R.  S. 
Rogers,  would,  either  of  them,  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
breeders  of  this  class  of  animals.  To  the  bidl  of  Eben  G. 
Berry  of  Danvers,  the  Committee  would  award  a  premium 
of  $10. 

The  Ayrshire  Bulls  of  Eben  S.  Poor  and  T.  W.  Pierce  were 
both  of  high  quality — Mr.  Poor's  being  imported,  and  Mr. 
Peirce's  being  bred  from  stock  imported  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  In  some  respects  the  bull 
of  Mr.  Peirce  was  considered  superior,  and  worthy  of  a 
premium  of  $10. 

Of  Short  Horns,  there  was  but  one  entiy — ^By  Ben :  Perley 
Poore ;  and  to  his  bull  "EUesmere,"  purchased  of  Hon.  A.  B. 
Conger  of  New  York,  the  Committee  award  a  premium  of  $10. 

Of  the  Grade  or  Native  Bulls,  a  grade  Ayrshire  entered  by 
Henry  Gardner  of  Salem,  a  grade  Hereford  by  Jacob  Earnham 
of  North  Andover,  and  a  native  by  M.  B.  Averill  of  the  Salem 
Poor  Earm,  deserve  particular  mention,  and  were  worthy  of 
premiums,  had  more  than  two  been  allowed.  But,  after  care- 
ful examination,  the  Committee  would  award  to  Marshall  C. 
Adams  of  Danvers,  for  his  native  bull,  the  fii'st  premium,  of 
and  to  Israel  Trask  of  Beverly  the  second  premium,  $5. 

GEO.  B.  LORING, 

OLIVER  PORTER, 

HIRAM  ROGERS,  >  Committee. 

GEO.  W.  WARNER, 

CHARLES  HARRIMAN, 
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MILCH   COWS.     . 

Four  Co^s  were  entered  for  premium.     We  award  to 
Da^id  Merritt,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  tlie  1st  premium,  $10. 
John  Abbott  of  South.  Danvers,  2d  premium,  $8. 
E.  S.  Poor  of  South  Danvers,  3d  premium,  $5. 

JOSEPH  KITTREDGE,  }  ^     „,^^^^ 
CHARLES  ROGERS,       ^  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  MERRITT,  JR. 
I  present  for  premium  my  cow  ''Daisy."  She  is  a  native, 
six  years  old.  She  dropped  her  last  calf  the  17th  of  June, 
and  will  calve  again  the  9th  of  May,  1863.  From  the  time 
of  calving  to  the  present  time,  her  feed  has  been  nothing  but 
fair  pasturage,  with  a  little  first  crop  English  hay  at  night  and 
morning — except  about  five  weeks  of  dry  weather  ending  about 
the  20th  of  August,  she  had  three  small  feedings  a  day  of 
green  corn  fodder.  She  has  been  milked  three  times  daily 
most  of  the  time,  and  an  accurate  daily  account  has  been  kept, 
the  milk  at  all  times  having  been  measured.  "When  weighed, 
it  was  found  to  average  two  pounds  per  quart,  wine  measure. 
It  was  found  that  it  takes  nearly  eleven  quarts  of  her  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  A  copy  of  the  milk  account  is  an- 
nexed. DAVID  MERRITT,  JR. 
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Salem,  Sept.  23,  1861. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ABBOTT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : — 

The  Cow  which  I  present  for  premium  is  mostly  of  foreign 
breed. 

In  March,  April  and  May,  the  average  weight  of  her  milk 
per  day,  was  forty-two  and  a  half  pounds.  In  June,  July  and 
August,  her  average  weight  of  milk  was  thirty-five  pounds  per 
day. 

Two  years  ago  the  average  weight  of  her  milk  was  thirty- 
five  pounds  per  day  through  the  year. 

JOHN  ABBOTT. 

South  Danvers,  Sept.  S2,  1861. 


STATEMENT  OF  EBEN  S.  POOR. 
To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : — 

I  ofier  for  premium  the  Grade  Ayrshire  Cow  "  Minna," 
eight  years  of  age.  The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  her  for  the 
time  designated  is  as  follows  : — 

Morning.      Evening.  Total. 

Month.  qts.  qts.  qts.        pts. 

June  1119  ,20 


2 

11 

9 

20 

3 

11 

9 

20 

4 

11 

9 

20 

5 

9 

8  1-4 

17 

1-2 

6 

10  1-4 

9  1-2 

19 

1  1-2 

7 

11 

8  1-2 

19 

1 

8 

10  1-2 

9 

19 

1 

9 

10 

9  1-2 

19 

1 

10 

10  1-4 

9 

19 

1-2 

Total  for  first  ten 

days  in 

June, 

194 

1  1-2 

6 
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Morning.      Evening.  Total. 


Month, 
Sept 


h. 

qts. 

qts. 

qts. 

pts. 

1 

8 

4  1-2 

12 

1 

2 

7 

6 

13 

3 

7  1-2 

6 

13 

1 

4 

7 

6  1-2 

13 

1 

5 

6  1-2 

6  1-2 

13 

6 

7 

6  1-2 

13 

1 

7 

7 

5  1-2 

12 

1 

8 

7 

6 

13 

9 

7  1-4 

6 

13 

1-2 

10 

7  1-2 

6 

13 

1 

Total  for  first  ten  days  in  September,  134  1-2 

This  cow  calved  April  Sth,   and  will  calve  in  April  next. 
Her  feed  was  entirely  pasture. 

EBEN  S.  POOR. 
South  Danvers,  Sept.  24,  1561. 


HEIFEES. 

The  Committee  on  Heifers  hive  attended  to  their  duty  and 
report : — 

There  were  but  two  three-year  old  heifers  presented  for 
premium  which   the  Committee   thought  worthy  of  mention. 
These  were  from  Eben  S.  Poor  of  South  Danvers.     A  state- 
ment in  full  of  the  quantity  of  milk  given  in  ten  days  in  June, 
and  also  in  September,  (which  statement  accompanies   this  re- 
port,) was  given  to  the  Committee,  and  they  award  the 
1st  premium,  of  |7,  to  Mr.  Poor  for  his  heifer  "Eosa." 
2d  premium,  of  $6,  to  Mr.  Poor,  for  his  heifer  "  Lila." 
There  wei-c  two  other  tluree-year  old  heifers  in  the  pens,  but 
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as  there  was  no  statement  of  tkeir  milking  qualities,  the  Com- 
mittee could  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  two-year  old  heifers  in  the 
pens,  but  only  five  were  presented  for  premium.  The  Com- 
mittee award  the 

1st  premium,  of  $5,  to  Wm.  H.  Brown  of  South  Danvers, 

2d  premium,  of  $4,  to  S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem. 

$d  premium,  of  $S,  to  W.  S.  Messervey  of  Salem. 

There  were  ten  yearlings  in  the  pens,  and  the  Committee 
award  the 

1st  premium,  of  $4,  to  Joseph  Longfellow  of  Newbury. 

2d  premium,  of  $3,  to  Mrs.  Eichardson  of  Salem. 

3d  premium,  of  $2,  to  E.  G.  Berry  of  Danvers. 

There  were  two  lots,  of  four  each,  of  Calves,  and  the  Com- 
mittee award  the 

1st  premium,  of  $5,  to  Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn. 

2d  premium,  of  $3,  to  Eben  S.  Poor  of  South  Danvers. 

.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JONAS  HOLT,  ^ 

JOSHUA  N.  KENT,  \  Committee. 

T.  G.  DODGE,  j 


STATEMENT  OF  EBEN  S.  POOR. 
To  the  Committee  on  Heifers: — 

I  oflfer  for  premium  two  Ayrshire  (imported)  Heifers.  These 
heifers  are  three  years  old,  and  have  been  fed  on  grass  alone. 
One  (Rosa)  calved  March  5th,  the  other  (Lily)  calved  April 
10th.  They  will  calve  again  in  April  next.  The  following  is 
the  quantity  of  milk  for  "  Rosa  "  in  June  : — 
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Morning. 

Evening. 

Total 

Month. 

qtB. 

qts. 

qts. 

pts. 

June  1 

9 

7 

16 

2 

9 

7 

16 

3 

9 

7  1-4 

16 

1-2 

4 

9 

7 

16 

5 

9 

7 

16 

6 

9 

7  3-4 

16 

1  1-2 

7 

9 

6 

15 

8 

9 

7 

16 

9 

9 

7  3-4 

16 

1  1-2 

10 

9 

7  1-2 

16 

1  1-2 

["otal  for  first  ten  days  in 

June, 

161 

1 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Total. 

Month. 

qts. 

qts. 

qts. 

pts. 

Sept  1 

6 

4 

10 

2 

6 

4 

10 

3 

5  1-5 

5 

9 

1 

4 

6 

4 

10 

5 

6  1-4 

4  1-4 

10 

1 

6 

6  1-4 

4  1-2 

10 

1  1-2 

7 

6  1-4 

4  1-4 

10 

1 

8 

6  1-2 

4  1-4 

10 

1  1-2 

9 

6  1-2 

4  1-2 

11 

10 

6  1-2 

4  1-2 

11 

Total  for  first  ten  days  in  September,  104 

The  foUojring  is  the  quantity  of  milk  by  "Lily"  :- 


Morning. 

Evening. 

Total 

[. 

Month. 

qts. 

qts. 

qts. 

pts. 

June  1 

11 

8 

19 

2 

11 

8 

19 

3 

10 

7 

17 

4 

10 

7  1-2 

17 

1 

5 

10 

7  1-2 

17 

1 

6 

111-2 

8  1-2 

20 

7 

11  1-2 

8  1-2 

20 

8 

11 

7  3-4 

18 

1  1-2 

9 

10  3-4 

8  1-2 

19 

1-2 

10 

10  3-4 

8  1-2 

19 

1-2 

Total  for  first  ten  days  in  June, 


187 


1-2 
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Morning.      Evening. 

Total. 

Month.                      qts.                 qts. 

qts. 

pts. 

Sept  1                    7                  5  1-2 

12 

1 

2                   7                 5  1-2 

12 

1 

3                   7  1-2           5  1-2 

13 

4                   7  1-2          6 

13 

1 

5                   7  3-4           5  3-4 

13 

1 

6                   7  3-4          5  1-2 

13 

1-2 

7                   8                 5  3-4 

13 

1  1-2 

8                    7  3-4           5  3-4 

13 

11-2 

9                    8                  6 

14 

10                    8  1-4           6  1-2 

14 

1  1-2 

Total  for  first  ten  days  in  Semptember, 

134 

42     1 

S  U  M  M  A  K  Y. 

June. 

September. 

Rosa,         161  qts.     1  pt. 

104  qts. 

Lily,           187  qts.     1-2  pt. 

134  qts. 

Ipt. 

EBEN  S. 

POOR. 

South  Darners,  Sept.  24,  1861. 


STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Steers  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  submit  the  following  report  :— 

There  were  four  entries  of  three-year  old,   and  one  only  of 
two-year  old.     Your  Committee  award  to 

Daniel  Adams  of  Newbury,  for  his  three-year  old  steers,  1st 
premium,  |6. 

Nathaniel  Abbott  of  Andover,  gratuity,  $2. 
Nathaniel  Porter  of  Beverly,  for  his  two-year  old  steers,  1st 
premium,  $5. 

JOSEPH  NEWELL,  ^ 

R.   BRAY,  \  Committee. 

T.  G.  ORDWAY,        ) 
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SWINE. 
The  Committee  on  Swine  report : — 

BOARS. 

1st  premium,   of  $5,  to  Joseph  Kittredge  of  North  Andover. 
2d  premium,   of  $S,  to  Byron  Goodell  of  South  Danvers. 

BREEDING    SOWS. 

1st  premium,   of   $5,   to  Jacob  Farnham  of  North  Andover. 
2d  premium,  of  $3,  to  Richard  S.  Eogers  of  South  Danvers. 

WEANED    PIGS. 

1st  premiiun,  of  $5,  to  William  Foster  of  North  Andover. 
2d  premium,  of  $3,  to  Marshall  C.  Adams  of  Danvers. 

PAUL  TITCOMB,  for  Committee. 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  report  that  two  flocks  were  en- 
tered, viz : — One  flock  of  Cotswold,  consisting  of  twelve  ewes, 
six  lambs  and  one  buck,  by  Charles  Corliss  of  Haverhill ;  and 
one,  by  Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  of  twenty  sheep  and  five 
lambs,  Oxford  Downs.     The  Committee  award  to 

Charles  Corliss  of  Haverhill,  for  his  buck  "Gen.  Wool,"      $5 
Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  for  his  flock  of  ewes,  $5 

Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  for  his  five  lambs,  $5 


JOHN  WHITTREDGE,^ 
OTIS  BAILEY, 
D.  M.  TUKESBURY, 
AUGUSTUS  FOWLER,  j 


Committee. 
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POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry,  consisting  of  Wm.  R.  Putnam, 
Thomas  H.  Cutter  and  James  Flint,  submit  the  *  following 
report : — 

They  found  twenty  lots  upon  the  poultry  stand,  yet  but  few 
of  the  competitors  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Society  in 
furnishing  written  statements  of  the  method  of  keeping,  and 
the  amount  of  eggs  produced. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  does  not  keep  his  fowls  con- 
fined all  the  time,  to  give  an  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding. 

There  was  but  one  lot  of  turkies  exhibited,  that  by  Jonas 
Holt  of  Andever.  His  statement  gives  us  no  data  by  wliich 
we  can  form  any  estimate  of  the  expense  of  raising  turkies. 
Our  impression  is,  that  unless  we  take  into  the  account  the 
good  done  by  them  in  destroying  insects,  they  will  not  pay  for 
the  grain  consumed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  'young  cabbages, 
beets  and  other  vegetables  destroyed  by  them ;  yet  we  think 
that  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  benefit  received  from 
them  by  destroying  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  other  insects, 
they  may,  on  some  farms,  be  profitably  kept.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  witness  a  flock  of  turkies  moving  with  military  pre- 
cision through  a  field,  driving  or  capturing  every  insect,  and 
thus  converting  them  into  food  for  man.  Naturalists  tell  us 
to  spare  the  crow,  for  the  good  he  does  in  destroying  insects. 
Is  it  not  better  economy  to  keep  domestic  fowls  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  will  not  only  destroy  the  insects,. but  convert  them 
into  wholesome  food  ? 

Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  bronze  turkey  with  the 
other  breeds,  we  have  no  practical  knowledge.  Mr.  Holt's 
statement  shows  that  they  have  some  good  traits. 

There  were  but  two  lots  of  geese  exhibited.  Andrew 
Woodbury,  of  Hamilton,  sent  a  flock  of  ten  wild  geese,  as 
they  were  called,  or  the  descendants  of  a  pair  that  were 
wounded,  and  caught  as  they  were  flying  over  that  place  a  few 
years  since.     They  are  kept  in  a  pasture,  by  clipping  one  wing 
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to  prevent  their  flying  away.     We  do  not  know  that   any  one 
thinks  that  they  are  any  better  than  the  old  domestic  goose. 

Byron  Goodell,  of  South  Danvers,  sent  one  pair  of  wild 
geese. 

There  were  two  lots  of  ducks  shown.  We  have  the  im- 
pression that  ducks  are  such  great  consumers  that  they  cannot 
be  profitably  kept  unless  a  person  is  favorably  located  for  the 
purpose.  Their  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity  enables  some 
to  raise  them  with  profit. 

We  found  a  good  show  of  hens.  The  most  numerous  were 
the  Brahma  Pootra.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds,  we  speak  only  as  far  as  our  own  observation  has 
gone. 

The  black  Spanish  are  great  layers.  We  have  found  one 
objection  to  them — the  young  hens  will  not  sit  long  enough  to 
hatch  the  eggs,  but  are  sure  to  sit  so  as  to  spoil  them,  and 
then  desert. 

The  Brahma  Pootra  are  quiet  in  their  habits  ;  not  so  much 
disposed  to  ramble  as  some  other  breeds.  ^ 

In  selecting  hens,  we  prefer  the  yellow-legged  and  medium- 
sized,  if  we  wish  to  raise  chickens  for  early  market. 

The  profit  or  loss  of  keeping  hens,  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  breed,  or  the  cost  of  food  given,  as  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them ;  and  this  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  animals 
upon  the  farm. 

When  hens  are  kept  confined,  they  need  a  variety  of  food 
to  make  them  lay, — grain,  vegetables,  and  animal  food  of  some 
kind,  must  be  furnished,  or  they  will  cease  laying, — and  they 
need  something  to  enable  them  to  form  the  shell ;  bones, 
oysters  shells,  or  lime  in  some  form,  must  be  given  them. 
Some  think  that  the  soil  and  the  grain  contain  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  lime  for  this  purpose ;  but  our  experience  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  need  lime  in  some  form.  We  know 
that  Nature  has  made  provision  for  this  want,  by  enabling  the 
hen  to  draw  from  her  system  for  the  supply — and  when  left  to 
follow  her  natural  instincts,  she  will  not  suffer  for  the  want  of 
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it ;  she  lays  her  litter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs,  and  then  sits 
upon  them,  and  there  is  no  further  draft  upon  the  system  for 
lime ;  but  when  we  keep  them  laying  most  of  the  time  for 
many  months  in  succession,  the  system  becomes  exhausted, 
and  they  lay  eggs  without  shells,  or  stop  laying,  if  they  are 
not  supplied  with  lime. 

We  would  not  advise  any  one  to  keep  hens  for  the  profit  of 
it,  if  they  had  all  their  food  to  buy  ;  but  there  is  much  upon 
every  farm  that  they  will  consume,  that  would  be  lost  if  they 
did  not  eat  it,  and  they  destroy  many  worms  and  bugs  that 
would  be  an  injuiy  if  they  did  not  eat  them.  "We  know  that 
they  do  better  when  allowed  to  have  the  range  of  the  farm  ; 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  them  spend  the  night  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  best  tools  and  carriages,  or  to  have  them  scratch, 
as  they  delight  to,  in  the  best  prepared  spot  in  the  garden.  At 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  they  may  be  permitted  to  go  at  large 
upon  the  farm  without  doing  injury ;  at  other  seasons,  they 
should  be  confined. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Ives  shows  that  he  can  make  it  pay 
to  keep  hens  confined. 

The  Committee  recommend  a  gratuity  to 

Jonas  Holt  of  Andover,  for  his  bronze  turkeys,  $2 

Wm.  A.  Gafiney  of  Danvers,  for  geese  and  fowls,  $2 

John  S.  Ives  of  Salem,  for  Brahma  Pootra  fowls,  $3 

Robert  Buxton  of  South  Danvers,  for  lot  of  fowls,  $2 

Andrew  Woodbury  of  Hamilton,  for  wild  geese,  $1 

James  Buffington  of  Salem,  for  ducks  and  fowls,  $1 

John  S.  Page  of  Danvers,  fowls  and  pigeons,  $1 

Wm.  P.  Wilkinson  of  South  Danvers,  for  fowls,  $1 

Byron  Goodell  of  South  Danvers,  for  geese,  50  cts. ' 
Wm.  C.  Beckett  of  South  Danvers,  for  Dorkings  fowls,  50  cts. 

Alexander  Lewis  of  South  Danvers,                          •  $1 

Joseph  Chase  of  Manchester,  for  fowls,  50  cts. 
Robert  Robinson  and  Daniel  I3uxton  of  So.  Danvers,  50c.  each. 

Samuel  Newman  of  South  Danvers,  50  cts. 
7 
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William  Cutler  of  Salem,  50  cts. 

Edward  B.  Hanson  of  Salem,  50  cts. 

John  A.  Melcher  of  Danvers,  50  cts. 


STATEMENT  OF  JONAS  HOLT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Poultry : — 

Gentlemen, — I  present  for  your  inspection  eight  full  blood 
Bronze  Turkeys  ;  two  of  them  are  sixteen  months  old ;  the 
old  cock  weighs  twenty-five  pounds  and  the  hen  sixteen 
pounds,  and  they  are  not  fat. 

The  chickens  weigh,  on  an  average,  ten  pounds.  They  are 
three  months  old,  and  have  been  fed  only  occasionally  since 
they  were  hatched.  They  are  a  very  quiet  breed,  not  moving 
about  so  much  as  the  old  kind,  and  they  take  on  flesh  much 
faster  than  any  other  kind  I  ever  had  ;  besides,  their  meat  is 
much  more  tender  and  juicy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JONAS  HOLT. 

Andover,  Sei)t.  24,  1861. 


STATEMENT   OF   JOHN   S.    IVES. 

To  the   Committee  on  Poultry : — 

I  present  for  exhibition  my  entu-e  flock  of  Brahma  Pootra 
Fowls,  with  the  statement  of  my  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of,  keeping,  and  the  result,  &c.  I  wintered  nine  Pullets 
from  Nov.  1st,  1860,  and  kept  an  accurate  account  of  their 
eggs,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
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November,  12  1-2  doz.  eggs,  sold  at  30c.,  |3  75 

December,  11  3-4         «               "     28c.,  3  29 

January,  10  1-2         «                "     30c.,  3  15 

February,  15  10-12     "               "     30c.,  4  74 


$14  93 

Expense  of  keeping  four  months — Meal,  $1  67 

Corn,     1  25 

Meat,        75 

Four  bushels  Carrots  and  Turnips,  1  12 

4  79 

Net  profit,         $10  14 
March  1st,  I  added  9  hens  to  my  flock,  making  18  in  all, 
which  I  enter  for  premium.     They  layed  in 
March,         28  dozen  eggs. 


April, 

May, 
June, 

29  3-4      « 

28  1-4      « 
30 

July, 
August, 

27  10-12  « 
27  1-3      '' 

171  1-6       "  from  18  fowls  at  20c., 

$34  23 

Expense  of 

keeping  18  fowls  6  mos. — Meal,     $4  90 

Corn,      5  38 

Barley,    1  88 
Meat,          90 

$13  06 

Net  profit,  $81  17 

As  a  part  of  the  171  doz.  eggs  were  set  by  myself,  and  the 
balance  sold  for  the  same  purpose  at  $1  per  dozen,  I  have 
averaged  the  market  price  at  20  cents. 

I  also  present  two  coops  of  Brahma  Chickens,  one  coop  of 
Muscovy  Ducks,  one  Egyptian  Bantam. 

Respectfully  youi's,  JOHN  S.  IVES. 

Salem,  Sept.  24,  1861. 
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DAIRY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dairy  report ; — 

There  were  fifteen  entries  of  Butter  submitted  to  their  in- 
spection, three  parcels  of  which  the  Committee  considered  very 
nice  ;  some  other  parcels  were  very  fair. 

They  award  premiums  as  follows  : — 

1st  premium,  of  $8,  to  parcel  No.  4,  belonging  to  Sarah  L. 
Ridgway  of  West  Newbury. 

2d  premium,  of  $6,  to  parcel  No.  8,  belonging  to  Mrs.  F. 
Stiles  of  Middleton. 

3d  premium,  of  $4,  to  parcel  No.  5,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dean 
Holt  of  Andover. 

So  nearly  equal  were  these  specimens,  that  the  Committee 
carefully  compared  them  before  deciding  their  relative  merits. 

There  were  seven  entries  of  Cheese  submitted  to  their  in- 
spection, neither  of  which  the  Committee  thought  merited  the 
fii-st  premium,  of  $8.  They  therefore  award  premiums  as 
follows : — 

2d  premium,  of  $6,  to  parcel  No.  5,  belonging  to  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Moulton  of  West  Newbury. 

3d  premium,  of  $4,  to  parcel  No.  2,  belonging  to  Mary  P. 
Nelson  of  West  Newbury. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  Cheese 
than  upon  the  merits  of  Butter,  for  we  have  noticed  that  almost 
every  man  has  his  own  likes  and  dislikes  in  relation  to  Cheese, 
and  what  one  man  would  call  very  good,  another  might  call 
very  ordinary. 

Those  ladies  who  make  good  Butter  and  Cheese,  deserve  not 
only  the  small  premium  awarded  to  them  by  this  Society,  but 
also  the  thanks  of  the  whole  community.  We  wish  that  all  of 
our  young  ladies,  while  they  are  learning  to  play  the  piano, 
would  also  learn  to  make  good  butter  and  cheese.  You  can 
please  yoiu-  husbands  better  with  ordinary  music  and  sweet 
butter,  than  with  the  sweetest  music  and  rancid  butter. 

N.  AMBROSE,  for  the  Committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SARAH  L.  RIDGWAY. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  some  September  butter,  made 
as  follows : — 

As  soon  as  the  milk  was  brought  in,  it  was  strained  into 
nicely  scalded  tin  pans,  and  allowed  to  remain  thirty-six  hours 
in  a  well- ventilated  cellar,  then  skimmed  into  tin  pails  and 
stirred  morning  and  evening  for  three  days,  when  it  was 
churned,  and  immediately  washed  in  cold  water,  and  salted  to 
the  taste,  with  rock  salt,  and  worked  twice  before  being  made 
into  balls,  as  presented. 

Butter  will  not  be  nice,  unless  properly  worked  and  care- 
fully attended  to. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  24,  1861. 


STATEMENT   OF   MRS.   FARNHAM   STILES. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  one  box  of  September  Butter, 
containg  fifteen  pounds. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  well 
scalded  tin  pans,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  set  in 
a  dry  light  cellar,  remaining  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  according  to  weather ;  then  skimmed,  the  cream  kept  in 
stone  jars,  and  stu-red  every  day.  Before  churning,  the  cream 
is  brought  to  a  temperature  of  62  degrees ;  time  taken  in 
churning,  about  five  minutes  ;  the  buttermilk  is  then  poured 
off,  and  the  butter  washed  with  pure  soft  water  ;  taken  out  and 
salted  to  taste;  remaining  twenty-four  hours  before  being 
lumped. 

Middletm,  Sept.  24,   1861. 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DEAN  HOLT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September 
Butter. 

Process  of  Making. — Milk  is  strained  into  well  scalded 
pans,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  stand  from  36  to  48  hours; 
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it  is  then  skimmed  into  stone  pots,  and  stirred  morning  and 
evening.  I  churn  twice  a  "week.  When  the  bntter  is  taken 
from  the  churn,  it  is  well  washed  wdth  cold  water  ;  one  ounce 
of  rock  salt  to  the  pound  is  then  added.  After  standing  six  or 
eight  hours,  it  is  worked  over  and  left  until  the  next  morning, 
when  it  is  again  worked  over  into  lumps,  and  put  up  for  the 
market. 

Audover,  Sept.  M,  1861.  , 


STATEMENT   OF   MRS.    C.    M.    MOULTON. 

I  offer  for  premium  four  new  milk  Cheeses,  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 

The  evening  milk  is  strained  into  a  tub,  and  rennet  added 
immediately ;  the  rennet  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
form  the  curd  in  thirty  minutes,  but  it  should  not  be  broken  up 
under  one  hour  or  more.  After  being  carefully  broken,  it  is 
dipped  off  and  left  to  drain  until  morning.  The  process  is  re- 
peated with  the  morning's  milk.  After  that  is  broken,  the 
evening's  curd  is  sliced  into  it,  the  whole  is  then  scalded  with 
water ;  then  thoroughly  drain,  chop  fine,  salt,  and  press  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  put  in  a  dai-k  room,  turned  and  rubbed  daily. 

West  Newhury,  Sept.  24,  1861. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARY  P.  NELSON.   , 

I  present  for  your  inspection  four  new  milk  Cheeses,  two  of 
which  are  sage.     The  process  of  making  is  as  follows  : — 

Strain  the  evening  milk  and  add  rennet  in  sufficient  strength 
and  quantity  to  form  a  curd ;  in  about  thhty  minutes,  break 
the  curd,  separate  from  the  whey,  and  leave  it  to  drain  until 
morning ;  repeat  this  process  with  the  morning  milk,  scald  the 
curd  with  whey,  drain,  grind,  salt  with  about  eight  ounces  of 
salt  to  twenty  pounds  of  cheese,  and  press  twenty-four  hom's. 

West  Neivlmry,  Sept.  24,  1861. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
The  Committee  on  Farm  Implements,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  make  the  following  report : — 

Whitcomb's  patent  Horse  Rake,  gratuity,  $3. 

Davis'  patent  Radiator,  gratuity,  $1. 

Smith's  Portable  Lavmdry,  gratuity,  $1. 

Metropolitan  Clothes  Wringer,  gratmty,  $1. 

Haven  &  Whitten's  Portable,  Hot  Air,  Ventilating  Furnace, 
gratuity,  $1. 

Blood's  improved  Coal  Sifter,  gratuity,  50  cents, 
«  «         Flour  Sifter,  gratuity,  50  cents. 

Vose's  Garden  Engine,  gratuity,  $1. 

One  Family  Carryall,  by  Chas.  Brine,  gratuity,  $2. 

One   highly  finished   Hearse,  presented  by  Charles  Brine, 
gratuity,  $3. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

E.  G.  BERRY,  for  the  Committee. 


ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  : — 

To  D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney  of  Groveland,  for  the  best  pair  of 
thick  Boots,  the  first  premium,  of  $4. 

Joseph  Morrison  of  South  Danvers,  M  premium,  $2. 

Hardy  &  Osborn  of  South  Danvers,  for  thick  sewed  Bro- 
gans,  the  1st  premium,  $2. 

Nathaniel  ^VOiipple  of  Hamilton,  for  Men's  Calf  Shoes,  the 
1st  premium,  $2. 

Also,  the  1st  premium  for  Ladies'  Walking  Shoes,  $2. 
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S.  Driver  &  Co.  of  Salem,  for  Kid  Slippers,  1st  premium,  $1. 

Gratuity  on  Congress  Boots,  $1. 

Gratuity  on  Ladies'  Fancy  Slippers,  $1. 

Alonzo   Kaddin   of   South   Danvers,  gratuity,   for   Ladies' 
Walking  Shoes,  |1. 

Gratuity  for  Ladies'  and  Children's  Shoes,  |2. 

D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney  of  Groveland,  gratuity  for  Men's  Calf 
Shoes,  $1. 

Gratuity  for  "Women's  Calf  Dutch  Boots,  $1. 

Mrs.    Mary    S.    Potter   of    South    Danvers,    gratuity   for 
Children's  Shoes,  $1. 

Clark   &   Co.,    of     South   Danvers,   gratuity   for   Binding 
Skins,  $3. 

John   V.   Stevens   of    South   Danvers,    gratuity  for    Kip 
Leather,  $2. 

The  Committee  consider  the  articles  presented  to  be  of  the 
first  quality,  and  well  worthy  of  the  premiums  awarded. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  a  premium  be  offered 
for  Harnesses. 

C.  H.  GOULD,  Chairman. 


PEARS. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  weather  and  sudden  changes 
at  the  close  of  the  past  winter,  the  pear  tree  suffered  so  se- 
verely that  many  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  our  being  able 
to  make  any  show  of  this  fruit ;  and  although  one  of  our  finest 
varieties,  the  Beurre  Bosc,  was  not  seen,  still  another,  equally 
good,  were  never  so  fine  and  large.  We  refer  to  the  Fondanite 
d'  Autumn  or  Belle  Lucrative.  There  were  upon  exhibition 
upwards  of  two  hundred  dishes  and  plates  of  pears. 
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Regarding  the  injury  to  our  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines,  wo 
apprehend  that  it  took  place  between  the  last  of  February  and 
early  in  March.  The  ground  was  so  open  in  that  month  that 
some  strawberry  beds  were  forked  over  and  plants  set.  On 
Sunday  morning,  March  3d,  the  thermometer,  in  South  Salem, 
went  up  to  75  in  the  shade  and  85  in  the  sun.  On  the  Thurs- 
day following,  it  was  but  10  above  nearly  the  whole  day,  and 
upon  the  18th,  it  was  only  4  above  at  sunrise.  The  Mill 
Pond  was  frozen  over  sufficient  for  skating. 

Such  fluctuations  of  temperature,  particularly  ilms  late, 
would,  we  think,  be  more  disastrous  than  if  they  had  occurred 
in  December  or  January.  The  sudden  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  sap  vessels  in  winter,  particularly  in  the  grape  vine, 
causes  this  trouble  ;  and  as  the  sap  is  always  in  motion,  at  all 
seasons  and  under  all  circumstances,  except  in  the  presence  of 
intense  cold,  as  said  by  that  eminent  physiologist.  Dr.  Lynd- 
lay,  can  we  wonder  at  these  results  ?  Biot,  a  French  writer,  * 
says  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sap  in  the  Spring,  and  much 
less  at  other  seasons.  He  has  also  proved,  by  an  ingenious 
apparatus,  that  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  sap  may  be  measured 
at  all  seasons.  In  mild  weather  the  sap  was  constantly  rising, 
but  when  frost  was  experienced,  it  flowed  back  again. 

Among  the  Pear  Trees  which  seemed  to  have  sufiered  the 
most,  were  the  Beurre  Bosc  and  Bartlett.  Of  the  former, 
whole  trees  were  in  some  instances  killed ;  grafts,  which  had 
borne  for  two  years,  were  destroyed.  With  the  Bartlett,  the 
injury  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  spurs  and  buds. 

The  Harvard,  Winter  Nelis  and  some  others  which  flowered 
well  in  the  Spring,  set  but  little  or  no  fruit ;  while  the  Belle 
Lucrative,  Buflum,  Paradise  de  Automne  and  Bezi  de  la  Motte 
sufiered  but  little.  The  Belle  Lucratives  were  never  finer ; 
there  were,  in  fact,  larger  specimens  upon  our  tables  than  at 
any  former  exhibition.  This  variety  seems  to  be  growing 
larger  from  year  to  year.  They  have  been,  for  two  years  past, 
at  least  one-third  larger  than  they  were  twenty  years  since. 
8 
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Premiums — For  13  Specimens  $1  each. 

Belle  Lucrative,  Thomas  Day,  Salem. 

Flemish  Beauty,  Jonas  Harrington,  Salem. 

Easter  Beurre,  W.  H.  Foster,  " 

Seckel,  Hiram  Plummer,  South  Danvers. 

Buffiim,  F.  Baker, 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  W.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Benjamin  Goodrich,  South  Danvers. 

Winter  Nclis,  S.  Fernald,  South  Danvers. 

Lawrence,  W.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 

Glout  Morceau,  J.  A.  Learoyd,  Danvers. 

Lewis,  C.  F.  Ives,  Salem. 

Louise  Bon  d'  Jersey,  Hiram  Plummer,  South  Danvers. 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  Stephen  Blaney,  " 

Andrews,  W.  P.  Clark, 

Gansells  Bergamotte,  John  V.  Stevens,  " 

Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Benj.  Goodrich,         " 

TJrbaniste,  Hixam  Plummer,  " 

Bezi  de  la  Motte,  G.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem. 

Fulton,  John  V.  Stevens,  South  Danvers. 

St.  Guislaine,  Amos  Brown,  Danvers. 

Beuure  Dial,  Hiram  Plummer,  South  Danvers. 

Beurre  Langalier,  Stephen  Blaney,    " 

Chelmsford,  B.  F.  Kent. 

Beurre  D'  Anjou,  Sumner  Southwick,  South  Danvers. 

Tongres,  J.  V.  Stevens,  " 

Marie  Louise,  Stephen  Thayer,  Salem. 

Paradise  of  Autumn,  J.  A.  Goldthwait,  Salem. 

For  the  largest  and  best   specimens   of  the  above  varieties, 

"  Harris'  Illustrated  Insects,"  to  J.  V.  Stevens,  So.  Danvers. 
For  the  2d  do.,  to  Ephraim  Emcrton,  Salem,  $2 

For  the  3d  do.,  to  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers,  $1 

Gratuities. 
William  Maloon  of  Salem,  for  a  collection,  $1 
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Isaac  Hardy  of  South  Dan  vers,  for  a  collection,  |1 

Peter  Wait,  Danvers,  "  $1 

For  a  single  dish  of  the  Beurre  Clairgo,  to  Sumner  South- 
wick  ;  for  Belle  Lucrative,  to  the  same  ;  "Winter  Nelis,  to 
"William  Cheever  of  Danvers ;  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  Hiram 
Plummer  of  South  Danvers  ;  Passe  Colmar  to  Francis  Baker, 
Long  Green  of  Coxe  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Potter,  Easter  Beurre  to 
A.  A.  Abbott,  Noveau  Poiteau  to  J.  V.  Stevens,  Maria  Louise 
to  Benj.  Goodiich,  Beurre  d'  Anjou  to  D.  Peirce,  all  of  South 
Danvers,  50  cents  each. 

Duchesse  d'  Angouleme  to  Jonas  Harrington,  Salem ;  Marie 
Louise  to  Mrs.  Henry  Archer,  Salem ;  Belle  Lucrative  to  F. 
Osborne,  Buffum  to  D.  F.  Fichols,  Flemish  Beauty  to  Mrs.  A. 
"W.  Smith,  Belle  Lucrative  to  A.  Osborne,  South  Danvers; 
Flemish  Beauty  to  E.  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield ;  Marie  Louise 
to  M.  Plummer,  Henry  IV.  to  Samuel  Newman,  South  Dan- 
vers ;  Bartlett  to  Silas  Winchester  of  South  Danvers,  50  cents 
each. 


NATIVE  WINES. 

To  H.  A.  Butters  &  Co.,   Haverhill,    for  Grape  and  Currant 

Wine,  $2 

D.  C.  Bachelder,  Newbmyport,  Elderberry  Wine,  $1 

Benj.  Goodrich,  South  Danvers,  Currant  Wine,  $1 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES. 


APPLES. 

For   the   following   varieties,    your    Committee   award   the 
premium  of  one  dollar  each  : — 
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Porter,  Arthur  M.  Green,  North  Andovcr. 

Pickman  Pippen,  B.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead. 

Eibston  Pippen,  G.  L.  Hodgkins,  South  Danvers. 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Geo.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury. 

Hunt's  Russet,  M.  C.  Adams,  Danvers. 

Baldwin,  D.  A.  Pettengill,  Topsfield. 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Silas  Winchester,  South  Danvers. 

Seaver  Sweet,  B.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead. 

Minister,  George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury. 

Sweet  Baldwin,  H.  Ware,  Marblehead. 

Ramsdell's  Red  Sweet,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 

Ladies'  Sweeting,  Frederick  Bray,  Ipswich. 

Red  Russet,  E.  Lake,  Topsfield. 

Roxbuiy  Russet,  Frederick  Bray,  Ipswich. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,     "         " 

Fall  Harvey,  William  Tarbox,  North  Salem. 

Lyscom,  H.  Ware,  Marblehead. 

Green  Sweet,  Aaron  Lowe,  Essex. 

Moody,  George  Thurlow,  West  Newbury. 

Ben  Apple,  B.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead. 

Swaar,  Kendall  Carter,  Danvers. 

Aunt  Hannah,  E.  Lake,  Topsfield. 

YeUow  BeMower,  " 

For  the  largest  number  and  best  of  the  above  varieties : 
1st  to  B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  Illustrated  copy  of  Harris' 

*'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation." 
E.  Lake,  Topsfield,  2d  largest,  $2 

George  Thm-low,  West  Newbury,  3d  largest,  $1 

Gratuities. 

H.  &  J.  M.  Perry,  Danvers,  $1  50 

Amos  Poore,  West  Newbury,  $1  50 

S.  Driver,  Danvers,  $1  50 

Peter  Waitt,     "  $1  50 

Lewis  AUen,  South  Danvers,  $1  00 

Benjamin  T.  Lane,  Danvers,  $1  00 
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Charles  Nelson,  Georgeto-wn,  $1 

Samuel  Blake,  South  Danvers,,  *  $1 

Milton  Wyatt,  Danvers,  '  $1 

For  the  Committee, 

F.  P.  PUTNAM. 


GRAPES  AND  ASSOPvTED  FRUIT. 

The  Committee  on  Assorted  Fruits,  Grapes  and  Peaches, 
report  that  of  Assorted  Fruits  there  was  but  one  basket  en- 
tered, but  that  was  of  such  decided  merit,  both  in  the  quality 
and  variety  of  the  specimens,  that  the  Committee  award  for  it 
the  highest  premium  : — 

To  Sumner  Southwick  of  South  Danvers,  an  Illustrated 
copy  of  Harris'  Insects. 

Of  Grapes,  forty-six  specimens  were   exhibited,   and,  con- 
sidering the  general  unfruitfalness  of  the  year,   this  firuit  was 
found  to  be  unexpectedly  excellent.     The  Committee  award 
To  William  P.  Martin  of  Salem,  for  the  best  ripened  Isabella 
Grapes,  $2 

To  Hiram  Plummer  of  South  Danvers,  for  the  best  Diana,  |2 
To  William  Wilson  of  Salem,  for  the  best  Hartford  Prolific,  $2 
To  Geo.  W.  Gage  of  Methuen,  for  the  best  Concord,  $2 

"  "  "  "  Native,  $2 

The  following  gratuities  were  awarded  : — 

Joseph  Poor  of  South  Danvers,  for  Concord  Grapes,  50  cts. 
David  Roberts,  Jr.,     "  "  50  cts. 

Hiram  Plummer,         "  for  Delaware,  50  cts. 
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H.  D.  Twiss  of  South  Danvers,  for  Isabella,  50  cts. 

John  M.  Ives  of  Salem,  for  throe  varieties.  Black  Ham- 
burg, Red  Chasselas  and  Fontignac  or  Muscat,  grown 
in  cold  shelter,  $1 

Aaron  Low  of  Essex,  for  Hartford  Prolific,  75  cts. 

Joseph  Saul  of  Salem,  for  Concord,  50  cts. 

William  T.  Dole  of  South  Danvers,  for  Isabella,  Black 

Hamburg  and  Black  St.  Peters,  under  cold  shelter,  50  cts. 
M.    Ordway    of  West    Newbury,    for   Blood's    White, 

Blood's  Purple,  Concord  and  Seedling,  75  cts. 

George  W.  Gage  of  Methuen,  for  Hebecca,  50  cts. 

There  were  also  some  splendid  clusters  of  Black  Hambuj-g 
presented  by  Lewis  Allen  and  B.  S.  Rogers  of  South  Danvers. 
The  latter  also  offered  for  exhibition  the  Wilmot  Hamburg, 
Cannon  Hall  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  Isabellas,  by  Levi  Fish  of  Danvers,  B.  F.  Hutchinson 
of  South  Danvers,  T.  W.  Ashby  and  Stephen  Thayer  of 
Salem,  deserve  honorable  mention,  as  do  also  many  other 
varieties,  which  the  Committee  have  now  no  space  to  particu- 
larly notice. 

Of  Peaches,  the  Committee  have  only  to  say^  that  the  most 
fastidious  fruit-fancier  could  find  no  fault  with  the  quality  of 
the  "  Freestone  White  Flesh,  Yellow  Flesh  or  Blood  Peach 
for  Preserves."  Not  an  unripe  or  knuxly  specimen  could  be 
foimd  on  the  Society's  tables.  Not  a  peach  was  ofiered  which 
was  not  of  the  richest  quality  and  most  luscious  flavor,  yet  the 
Committee  have  awarded  no  premiums  or  gratuities  for  peaches. 
They  could  find  no  positive  merits  or  demerits  iu  this  kind  of 
fruit,  for  what  we  hope  will  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  reason — 
that  they  had  none  at  all  before  them. 

FITCH  POOLE,  ) 

GEORGE  W.  GAGE,      \  Committee, 

CHARLES  BOYNTON,  ) 
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VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables,  having  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  them,  submit  the  following  report : — 

The  number  of  entries  was  large,  and  many  specimens  were 
of  superior  excellence. 

The  Committee  would  make  especial  reference  to  the  entry 
of  S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  consisting  of  ninety-two  varieties, 
many  of  which  were  very  j&ne.  Also,  the  entry  of  D.  Went- 
zell,  of  the  Leavitt  Farm,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, not  because  of  the  large  number  of  specimens,  which 
was  exceeded  by  others,  but  because  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  articles  exhibited. 

Josiah  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  exhibited  some  very  fine 
Tomatoes  and  Onions. 

Mr.  Aaron  Low,  of  Essex,  had  some  very  tempting  per- 
fected Tomatoes. 

Some  mammoth  Squashes  were  shown  by  William  Buxton 
of  South  Danvers,  which  were  certainly  good  for  the  eye  to 
look  upon ;  whether  they  were  equally  so  to  the  taste,  the 
Committee  were  somewhat  in  doubt. 

Two  very  nice  looking  Squashes  were  exhibited  by  Andrew 
S.  Porter,  grown  from  one  seed,  and  weighing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  pounds. 

The  Committee  noticed  some  very  superior  Wheat,  raised 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Eong  of  South  Danvers,  which  the  Committee 
are  sorry  to  say  was  the  only  lot  entered. 

A  mammoth  Cabbage,  weighing  forty-four  pounds,  was  ex- 
liibited  by  Mr.  Seth  Friend  of  Beverly,  which  ought  to  satisfy- 
any  reasonable  Corkonian  for  one  dinner. 

Some  four  teen-rowed  Sweet  Corn  was  shoAvn  by  Andi'ew 
Curtis  of  South  Danvers,  which  was  very  large  and  remarka- 
bly well  filled. 

The  Committee,  after  having  carefully  examined  the^  various 
articles,  award  to 
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S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  the  1st  premium,  of  $8,  for  the  largest 

and  choicest  varieties  of  vegetables. 

D.  "Wentzell  of  Salem,  the  2cl  premium,  of  $6 

John  S.  Ives  of  Salem,  the  3cl         "  $4 

Gratuities. 

R.  S.  Eogers,  South  Danvers,  collection  of  vegetables,  $2 

Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,            "                     «  $2 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  perfected  tomatoes,  50  cts. 

Nathan  Bushby,  South  Danvers,  early  tomatoes,  50  cts. 

"                          "                  onions,  50  cts. 

William  Buxton,          "                  mammoth  squashes,  50  cts. 

James  Perry,                "                  box  of  beets,  $1 

J.  P.  King,                    "                  wheat,  $1 

Cornelius  Sullivan,  Beverly,  cauliflowers,  50  cts. 

H.  &  J.  M.  Perry,  for  varieties  of  potatoes,  $1 

A.  Lewis  of  South  Danvers,  artichokes,  50  cts. 

D.  W.  Putnam,     «                 King  Phillip  corn,  $1 

John  V.  Stevens,  "                 two  squashes,  50  cts. 

Philip  L.  Osgood,  South  Danvers,  citron  melons,  50  cts. 

E-obert  G.  Buxton,          "         Jackson  white  potatoes,  50  cts. 

Seth  Friend,  Beverly,  mammoth  cabbage,  50  cts. 

Daniel  Osborne,  South  Danvers,  Cambridge  squashes,  50  cts. 

James  H.  Conner,  Lynn,  Fejee  tomatoes,  50  cts. 
Andrew  Curtis,  So.  Danvers,  fourteen  rowed  sweet  corn,  50  cts. 

Andrew  S.  Porter,  "         two  squashes,  50  cts. 

Nathaniel  Porter,  Beverly,  pumpkins,  50  cts. 

Andrew  Curtis,  South  Danvers,  crook-neck  squashes,  50  cts. 

D.  S.  Pettengill,  Topsfield,  Kohl  Babbi  turnips,  50  cts. 

E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  Davis'  Seedling  potatoes,  50  cts. 
W.  D.  Northend,  North  Salem,  sugar  beets,  50  cts. 
D.  W.  Putnam,  South  Danvers,  patatoes  and  onions,  $1 
W.  E.  Nutter,  "  small  red  tomatoes,  50  cts. 
Moses  Town,  North  Andover,  one  hill  of  potatoes,  50  cts. 
Charles  Nelson,  Georgetown,  apple  pie  melon,  50  cts. 

MOSES  TENNEY,  Chairman. 
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BREAD  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  on  Bread  and  Honey  have  attended  to  the 
duty  assigned  them,  and  report  that  there  were  eleven  entries 
of  Honey,  and  fourteen  of  Bread.  They  award  the  following 
gratuities  : — 

BREAD. 

Annie  M.  "Waldron,  Danversport,  50  cts. 

M.  W.  Batchelder,  Salem,  $1 

Mrs.  Joseph  Moore,  South  Danvers,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Colcord,         "  50  cts. 

Ella  J.  Tapley,                   «  50  cts. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  $1 

Charlotte  Potter,  Middleton,  50  cts. 

HONEY. 

Levi  Fish,  Danvers,  $2  50 

Joseph  Chase,  Manchester,      ^  |2 

J.  H.  Southwick,  Danvers,  50  cts. 

Robert  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  50  cts. 


CALVIN  ROGERS,  ) 

JOHN  J.  GOULD,  i  Committee. 

ALONZO  P.  PHILLIPS,  ) 


COUNTERPANES,  CARPETINGS  AND  RUGS. 

The  Committee  on  Counterpanes  and  Rugs  would  submit 
the  following  report : — 

The  Committee  found  on  exhibition  one  piece  of  Cassimere 
and  one  of  Elannel,  which  they  considered  worthy  of  notice. 
No  goods  of  this  kind  having  been  exhibited  for  three  or  four 
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years,  no  premium  was  offered ;  but  they  Avould  recommend 
an  award  of  two  dollars  to  George  W.  Warner  of  Ipswich,  for 
one  piece  of  Cassimere  and  one  of  Flannel,  No.  74. 

There  was  a  very  good  number  of  Counterpanes  on  exhi- 
bition, some  of  which  were  very  fine  ;  one  exhibited  by  Han- 
nah Cleaves  of  Bfeverly,  and  one  by  Miss  Caroline  Baldwin  of 
Salem,  were  especially  deserving. 

In  Rugs,  there  was  a  very  large  number,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, exhibiting  much  taste  and  skill,  many  of  which,  although 
the  cost  of  material  was  but  a  few  cents,  were  really  beautiful. 
The  exhibition  in  this  very  important  department  has  never 
been  equalled,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  awards  were  made  : — 

COUNTERPANES. 

Hannah  E.  Cleaves,  Beverly,  2d  premium,  ^2 

Nancy  "Woodbury,         "         gratuity,  $1 

Margaret  Putnam,  Salem,          *  "  $1 

Denmark  Proctor,  Gloucester,       "  $1 

Lydia  S.  Cutting,  So.  Danvers,    "  75  cts. 

Lizzie  O.  Bancroft,    ''                  "  75  cts. 

M.  A.  Rlcker,             «                   "  50  cts. 

N.  M.  Marrow,  Lynnfield,            "  50  cts. 

Sarah  F.  Tuck,  Beverly,                "  50  cts. 

Martha  Ferguson,  So.  Danvers,    "  50  cts. 

Hannah  Tarleton,  West  Newbury,  gratuity,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Cummings,  Manchester,  "                           50  cts. 

S.  J.  Peabody,  Danvers,  "                          50  cts. 

G.  H.  Frye,  Salem,  "                          50  cts. 

RUGS. 

Sally  P.  Wheeler,  South  Danvers,  1st  premium,  $3  00 

Mrs.  Thomas  Farris,  Beverly,  2d  premium,  |2  00 

Sophia  W.  Walcott,  South  Danvers,  gratuity,  $1  00 

Miss  M.  Patch,  Hamilton,                           "  $1  00 

Lydia  Bushby,  South  Danvers,                 «  $1  00 

Sally  Parsons,  Salem,                                "  $1  50 
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Abigail  Lord,  South  Danvers,  gratuity,  75  cts. 

Mrs.  Amos  Osborne,  2d,  South  Danvers,  gratuity,  75  cts. 

Aseneth  Buxton,  "  "        ,         50  cts. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Lowe,  Beverly,  «  50  cts. 

Ann  S.  Dearborn,  East  Salisbury,  "  50  cts. 

Nancy  Fish,  Danvers,  ('  50  cts. 

M.  S.  Tuck,  Beverly,  ''  50  ct&. 

Hannah  L.  Trask,  South  Danvers,  "  50  cts. 

Lucy  Brown,  Danvers,  "  50  cts. 

Henry  Nutter,  Essex,  «  50  cts. 

Mary  Nutter,  South  Danvers,  '<=  50  cts. 

Julia  E.  Moulton,  Beverly,  ''  50  cts. 

Hannah  P.  Potter,  South  Danvers,  "  50  cts. 

M.  A.  Hill,  '^  «  50  cts. 

Mary  D.  Cook,  Wenham,  '^  50  cts. 

Lydia  Woodbury,  Manchester,  "  50  cts. 

Mrs.  William  Pickering,  South  Danvers,  "  50  cts. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  PUTNAM, 

AMOS  MERRILL, 

THOS.  P.  GENTLEE,      J.  Committee. 

G.  A.  TAPLEY, 

GEORGE  P.  DANIELS, 


FANCY  ARTICLES,  &c. 

The  Committee  report  as  follows  : — 
Miss  A.  L.  Tuck,  Beverly,  table  mats,  2d  premium,         $2  00 

Gratuities. 
Anne  F.  Gould,  Boxford,  fancy  cone  work,  $1 
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Mrs.  J.  F.  Estes,  South  Danvers,  what-not, 

Eunice  M.  Bancroft,  Lynnfield,  frame  and  picture, 

J.  E.  Casper«on,  Salem,  watch  case, 

Peter  Wait,  Danvers,  frame  and  case, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Howland,  So.  Danvers,  frame  and  picture,   50  cts. 

R.  Hutchinson,  Danvers,  ottoman, 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Carr,  South  Danvers,  picture  needle  work, 

Susie  J.  Baker,  "  sofa  pillow, 

Sarah  E.  Eossit,  "  fancy  mat, 

S.  L.  Upton,  "  chair  seat, 

Emeline  A.  Sampson,  Salem,  lamp  mat, 

E.  H.  Whitney,  South  Danvers,  1  hassock, 

M.  Pray  Taylor,  "  baskets, 

C.  A.  McClellan,  "  sofa  pillow, 

Mrs.  C  J.  Eolsom,       "  ottoman, 

Louis  C.  Tuck,  Beverly,  mittens, 

Charlotte  Dodge,     '^        shawls, 

A.  C.  Norris,  Salem,  tidy, 

J.  A.  Upton,  South  Danvers,  crochet, 

Charles  Hobart,       "  picture, 

Julia  E.  Brown,  Lowell,  skirts,  &c.. 

Miss  M.  H.  Hanson,  South  Danvers,  skirts, 

]Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cummings,  Manchester,  dress, 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Towne,  Danvers,  cotton  hose, 

Sarah  Baker,  Andover,  hose, 

Caroline  Gomes,  Salem,  child's  blanket, 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Pettingill,  Topsfield,  embroidery, 

E.  J.  Nichols,  Danvers,  mosaic  work, 

Sarah  Baker,  Andover,  cushions  and  tidy, 

E.  A.  Downie,  Salem,  head-dresses  and  mats, 

Hannah  Wait,  Ipswich,  lace, 

E.  F.  Wilson,  South  Danvers,  picture. 

Miss  Sarah  Reed,      ''  crewel-work, 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Eurber,    *'  hair- work,  $1 

A.  H.  Perry,  Salem,  skates  and  model  of  fire  engme,  $1 

A.  L.  McKenzie,  South  Danvers,  table  covering,  $1 


50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  ct^. 

$150 

11  50 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

60  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

$1 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 
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Miss  Mary  S.  Wilson,  Beverly,  50  cts. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Hardy,       "  50  cts. 

Louisa  Tyler,  Salem,  tidy,  50  cts, 

Louisa  A.  Parsons,  South  Danvers,  fancy  articles,  50  cts. 

Mary  E.  Breed,  Lynn,  shell  frame,  50  cts. 

James  F.  Beed,  South  Danvers,  flower  pots,  50  cts, 

G.  E.  Emeiy,  Lynn,  fancy  soaps,  $1 

Betsey  Clough,  South  Danvers,  yarn,  50  cts. 

Esther  M.  Pope,         "                 tidy,  50  cts. 

L.  J.  Spiller,                "                 stockings,  50  cts. 

Portia  Brewer,  Salem,  yoke  and  sleeves,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  Henry  Cummings,  Haverhill,  50  cts. 

Helen  B.  Cummings,             *'           seven  articles,  $3 

Mrs.  E.  Southwick,  South  Danvers,  lace  pillow,  60  cts. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Jacobs,            "                  frame,  &c.,  50  cts. 

E.  D.  Folsom,                    "                 chau*  seat,  50  cts. 

E.  M.  Phillips,                   "                 worsted-work,  50  cts. 

Susie  J.  Baker,                  "                ottoman,  $1 

Amelia  A.  Tibbetts,          "                     ''  50  cts. 

Daniel  F.  Gates,  "  frame  and  picture,    50  cts. 

E.  M.  Price,  "  frame  and  sofa  pillow,    $1 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Folsom,            "                 ottoman,  50  cts. 

Mrs  A.  Fairfield,               "                 sofa  pillow,  50  cts. 

Miss  S.  E.  Perry,              "                 worsted  work,  50  cts. 

Miss  S.  B.  Hanson,  "  mat  and  cushion,      50  cts. 

H.  J.  Tarlton,  West  Newbury,  fancy  work,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  Jane  Preston,  South  Danvers,  1  seat,  50  cts. 

E.  M.  .Sawyer,                   "                 table  cover,  50  cts. 

J.  A.  Upton,  1  seat  work,  50  cts. 

Mary  P.  Chaplin,  Danvers,  worsted  and  frame,  $1 

S.  L.  Upton,  South  Danvers,  two  tidies,  50  cts. 

C.  Mack,                 "                pictui-e,  50  cts. 

Miss  Page,  Danvers,  two  pictures,  $1 

Lucy  A.  Nutter,  South  Danvers,  chair  cover,  50  cts. 

M.  H.  Hanson,             '<•                pictui-e,  50  cts. 

Caroline  Gomes,  Salem,  chair  cover,  50  cts. 
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Mary  A.  Stark,  South  Danvers,  what-not,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  Abi  Osborne,  vase  of  wax  flowers,  $1 

Mary  P.  Chaplin,  Danvers,  worsted- work  in  fi-ame,  $1 

Maria  Estes,  South  Danvers,  what-not,  50  cts. 

FRANCIS  BAKER, 

For  the  Committee. 


•FLOWERS. 

In  examining  and  passing  upon  •  the  articles  shown  in  this 
department,  your  Committee  have  met  ynth  no  small  share  of 
perplexity.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  partisans  of  strict 
utihty  might  think  it  a  matter  of  too  little  importance  for  a 
committee  to  consume  two  or  three  hours  over,  but  in  fact,  the 
proper  awarding  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  among  one 
hundred  and  tweny-five  competitors,  and  this  on  the  score  of 
simple  merit  alone,  is  not  unattended  with  embarrassments, 
whether  it  be  in  an  exhibition  of  dahlias  or  some  mg,tter  of 
much  greater  significance.  These  difficulties  are  two-fold  ;  for 
in  part  they  arise  by  the  excessive  number  of  entries,  and  in 
part  by  the  very  limited  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges ; 
making  it  necessary  to  exclude  all  but  the  very  best  articles 
from  consideration,  and  again,  to  give  to  these  such  gratuities 
as  arc  often  unsatisfactory,  and  in  fact,  seem  entirely  trivial. 

This  illustrates  the  position  of  your  Committee  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  The  evil  of  needlessly  dividing  lots  of  articles 
for  the  sake  of  entering  them  under  different  names,  and  thus 
obtaining  more  tickets  of  admission,  was  fully  exemplified  on 
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this  occasion.  Not  only  so,  but  never  before  do  we  remember 
to  have  seen  so  many  articles  exhibited  which  no  prudent  judge 
would  recognize  as  meritorious.  We  attribute  this  also  to  the 
cause  above  assigned,  for  we  cannot  but  think  that  many  of 
those  whose  flowers  we  found  on  the  tables,  knew  perfectly 
well  that  their  chance  of  a  prize  was,  and  ought  to  be,  extreme- 
ly slender.  Still,  the  very  fair  and  democratic  practice  of  the 
Society  in  giving  tickets,  is  as  available  in  the  case  of  a  meagre, 
ill^formed  boquet,  as  in  that  of  the  best  collection  ;  and  of 
course,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  the  exhibitor  of  the  former 
makes  it  pay  far  better  than  the  other. 

It  was  due,  probably,  to  such  causes  as  these,  that  your  Com- 
mittee, on  commencing  their  work,  found  their  tables  loaded 
with  floral  contributions  to  a  degree  alike  undesu-ed  and  unex- 
pected. The  proper  space  allotted  to  the  department  was 
speedily  filled,  vases  and  boquet-holders  were  not  to  be  had, 
and  while  many  flowers  of  pretentious  look  were  imavoidably 
left  to  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  (desert,  at 
least,  by  the  good  old  definition  "  where  no  water  is,")  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  by  a  shade  better  of  fortune,  were  deployed 
upon  duty  on  the  fruit  tables,  there  to  add  what  they  might  of 
lustre  to  a  department  that,  unlike  ours,  was  nowise  troubled 
with  repletion. 

Having  by  this  expedient  evoked  something  like  order  from 
confusion,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  our  duty,  and  with  how 
much  of  success  will  better  appear  in  the  sequel.  At  this 
point,  we  take  leave  to  say  one  or  two  things  that  occur  to  us, 
perhaps  at  the  risk  of  being  chargeable  as  malcontents,  or  per- 
haps liable  only  to  the  tenderer  reputation  of  innovators. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  see  what  good  can  result  to  the 
Society,  or  through  the  Society,  to  the  public,  by  permitting 
the  entry,  at  these  exhibitions,  of  flowers  and  boquets  that  any 
one  can  see  possess  no  merit  whatever.  Not  that  we  advocate 
the  establishment  of  gaste  or  favoritism  in  such  matters ;  but  it 
has  already  come  to  the  point,  where  the  Committees  are  com- 
pelled to   declare   a  large  proportion  of  what  they  examine 
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wholly  unworthy  of  premium,  and  this  they  are  likely  to  have 
to  do  from  year  to  year.  Now  why  not,  by  a  simple  expedient, 
at  once  relieve  the  Committee  of  this  duty,  and  the  tables  of 
an  abundant,  but  extremely  unproductive,  display  ?  "Why  not 
empower  the  proper  officer,  with  whom  the  entries  are  made, 
to  exercise  a  just  discrimination,  and  decline  receiving  such 
articles  as  can,  evidently,  stand  no  chance  of  favorable  regard 
in  the  critical  examination  ?  Many  reasons  might  be  assigned, 
we  believe,  why  such  an  officer  might  better  discharge  this 
duty  than  the  Committee ;  while  no  person  fit  to  receive  the 
entries  in  any  way,  could  be  deemed  incompetent  for  this,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  rejecting  of  many  specimens  brought  under 
our  eye  at  the  last  exhibition.  If  it  be  urged  that  no  one 
should  be  debarred  from  making  an  entry  of  his  or  her  contri- 
bution, then  we  say  no  one  should  be  debarred  from  a  propor- 
tional gratuity,  and  the  amount  in  the  Committee's  gift  should 
have  been  five  times  greater  than  it  was.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
Society  designs  to  encourage  those  who  are  learning  to  grow 
flowers  or  make  boquets,  and  all  such  should  be  allowed  to 
show  their  efforts  and  results,  we  wish  to  know  if  the  Society 
can  afford  to  give  their  tickets  to  all  who  are  glad  to  show  a 
poor  contribution,  and  say  they  are  learning  to  produce  a  better 
one.  Or  is  it  not,  rather,  the  true  policy  of  the  Institution  to 
reward  those  who  have  learned,  and  who  prove  the  fact  by 
works  worthy  of  exhibition  ?  We  cannot  see  that  it  is  any 
greater  discouragement  to  reject  an  article  when  first  presented, 
than  to  receive  it  and  give  it  up  to  inevitable  neglect  and  ob- 
scurity afterward. 

Not  intending  to  task  your  forbearance,  we  wish  to  allude  to 
another  matter  in  this  connection,  to  wit, — the  plan  of  awards 
in  this  department  of  the  exhibition.  We  know  that  our  pre- 
decessors on  this  Committee  have  drawn  some  attention  to  the 
point,  but  we  do  not  find  any  consequent  alteration  in  practice. 
Now  we  beg  to  say  that,  with  very  muc^  deference  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Society,  we  tliink  the  mode  of  gratuities  the  very 
worst  possible  for  all  concerned.     It  is  bad  for  the  Society,  for 
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the  entries  mil  be  numerous,  and  having  but  a  small  appro- 
priation for  this  department,  they  unavoidably  earn  the  reputa- 
tion of  caring  little  to  encourage  the  showing  of  flowers,  which 
we  think  unjust.  It  is  bad  for  the  exhibitor,  for  it  narrows 
down  his  chances  to  the  getting  of  nothing  at  all  on  one  hand, 
or  on  the  other,  a  sum  next  to  nothing,  which  shows  mere 
recognition  of  merit  without  at  all  rewarding  it.  Lastly,  it  is 
bad  for  the  Committee,  for  it  loads  them  with  the  united  re- 
sponsibilities of  criticism  and  award,  exposing  them  to  the  cen- 
sure of  disappointed  exhibitors,  with  no  defence  for  what  may 
have  been  a  conscientious  disregard,  save  what  such  exhibitors 
would  call  caprice,  or  arrogance,  or  incapacity.  Now  these  are 
real  evils  ;  and  as  we  desire  the  good  of  the  institution  and  its 
shows  of  flowers,  so  we  would  see  them  corrected.  We  believe 
it  has  been  objected  to  the  idea  of  fixed  prizes,  or  premiums, 
that  this  is  not  a  Horticultural,  but  an  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  giving  of  such  premiums  for  flowers  would  be  foreign 
to  its  genius  and  purposes.  No  doubt  this  is  well  enough  in 
theory,  but  how  much  nearer  the  genius  of  the  institution  is  a 
system  of  gratuities  ?  If  it  be  foreign  to  its  purpose  to  en- 
courage the  growing  and  management  of  flowers,  then  it  is 
surely  an  error  to  award  anything  for  their  exhibition,  if  it  be 
not  so  to  allow  that  exhibition  at  all ; — if  it  be  not  thus  for- 
eign, then  the  award  should  not  only  be  made,  but  made  in  the 
way  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  If  it  be  really  true  that 
the  distinction  is  so  broad  between  Horticulture  and  Agricul- 
ture that  the  Society  cannot  feel  free  to  take  the  best  method 
in  spending  a  little  money  upon  its  floral  shows,  then  we  re- 
spectftdly  submit  that  it  would  be  better  to  omit  that  part  of 
the  afiair  altogether. 

But  we  do  not  design  to  press  these  considerations  any 
farther  than  to  say  that  in  this  thing,  as  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  articles,  the  Committee  were  compelled  to 
take  into  their  own  hands,  and  do,  what  ought,  it  seemed  to 
them,  to  have  been  done  already  to  their  hands.  To  have  en- 
tered into  a  just  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  all  the  articles 
10 
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entered,  would  have  cost  a  day's  severe  labor ;  to  bring  the 
articles  so  under  view  as  to  admit  of  it,  would  have  been  im- 
possible, so  extremely  scanty  were  the  accommodations.  Re- 
jecting, then,  from  our  care  all  contributions  not  really  meri- 
torious, we  proceeded  to  form  a  system  of  premiums  ourselves, 
in  which  form,  with  the  after  addition  of  a  few  gratuities,  we 
proceeded  to  dispense  the  bounty  of  the  Society  as  we  judged 
most  fit.  If  any  competitor  has  felt  aggrieved  by  this  course 
of  action,  we  see  no  help  for  it,  for  were  we  in  the  same  po- 
sition again,  we  could  adopt  no  other  in  justice  to  all  concerned, 
unless  such  an  amount  were  at  our  disposal  as  would  bear 
dividing  into  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  respectable 
parcels. 

Perhaps  we  are  earning  the  name  of  fault-finders  ;  but  if 
so,  we  are  finding  fault  in  a  good  cause  and  with  honest  hearts. 
We  were  sorry  to  see  so  little  diversity  in  the  display.  There 
were  but  two  stands  of  Dahlias  that  stood  simply  as  such,  and 
Ave  remember  but  two  stands  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  that 
could  be  distinguished  from  other  articles.  A  single  stand  of 
Asters  appeared  where  there  should,  we  thought,  have  been 
more ;  and  the  Gladiolus,  that  Queen  of  Autumn,  was  only 
met  in  one  or  two  places.  By  dint  of  searching,  a  few  Phloxes 
were  discovered.  Where  were  the  representatives  of  this  fine, 
this  truly  American  flower,  that  should  have  attested  the  cul- 
ture it  really  has  with  us  ? 

But  while  these  were  unpleasantly  absent,  there  were  many 
others  that  poorly  replaced  them.  Fashion  seemed  to  have 
gained  sway  here,  as  in  other  things ;  or  else  some  epidemic 
impulse  had '  turned  the  heads  of  the  florists  all  one  way. 
Boquets,  dishes,  baskets,  vases,  one  succeeded  another  in  a 
routine  almost  unvaried,  or  broken  only  by  a  redeeming  pot 
plant  here  and  there,  and  then  we  went  on  among  boquets, 
dishes  and  baskets,  as  before.  We  could  not  help  stopping 
with  the  frequent  query,  "  Why  is  there  so  little  variety  in  a 
show  that  is  so  good,  as  a  whole?"  And  the  thought  would 
arise  as  often,  that  less  of  this  difficulty  would  be  found  under 
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a  system  of  premiums,  (but  that  vre  promised  to  say  no  more 
about.)  Certainly,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  exhibition 
would  have  been  vastly  better  if  fewer  artists  had  tried  their 
hand  at  boquet- making,  and  had  been  satisfied  to  display  their 
favors  in  simple  collections  of  cut  flowers,  trusting  for  success 
rather  to  taste  in  selecting  perfect  blooms  than  to  skill  in  ar- 
ranging them  for  decorative  uses.  It  requires  no  small  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  natural  talent,  to  compose  a  boquet  or  floral 
design  of  any  sort,  that  shall  betray  superior  merit ;  and  a 
poor  work  of  this  sort  looks  worse  in  an  exhibition  than  the 
most  ordinary  set  of  cut  flowers  ever  brought  out.  It  does  not 
lessen  our  confidence  in  this  idea,  that  we  found  it  so  fully 
proven  on  this  occasion  in  both  its  aspects.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say,  in  explanation,  that  we  consider  the  selections  of 
cut  flowers  shown  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  display  by 
quite  as  much  as  placed  the  boquets  and  vases  at  the  other 
exti'emity. 

Yet  after  this  long  story  of  defects,  we  gladly  pronounce  the 
show  of  flowers  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fine  one. 
The  Dahlias  were  superior;  the  Asters  and  Miscellaneous 
Flowers  fair ;  the  Pot  Plants  very  good,  and  many  of  the 
Baskets  and  Dishes  did  credit  to  the  exhibitors.  Thanks  to 
the  propitious  Autumn,  our  fears  for  the  success  of  the  Dahlia 
were  dissipated,  and  this  gorgeous  old  favorite  was  in  its  high 
place  of  honor  as  usual.  Not  only  so ;  but  more  perfect 
blooms  have  rarely  come  under  our  notice.  Out  of  nearly  six 
hundred  flowers,  we  could  hardly  detect  three  score  that 
showed  decided  imperfection.  Would  that  the  same  could  be 
said  of  the  other  members  of  the  very  brief  series,  that  form 
the  sole  stock  of  a  floral  show  in  harvest-time.  But  the 
Asters,  whose  claims  and  capabilities  are  second  only  to  the 
Dahlias,  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  in  this  case  but  colof, 
which  they  showed  in  great  perfection.  Their  form,  in  every 
instance  noticed,  was  scraggy  and  unsynimetrical,  proving  a 
lack  of  skill  in  cultivation,  or  of  taste  in  selection,  and  both 
alike   fatal  to   success    in  exhibition.      If  half  of  those  who 
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brought  forward  asters  taken  up  from  the  border  and  potted — 
■whole  plants,  flowers  and  all — had  cut  off  these  flowers  and 
shown  them,  with  a  few  more,  in  bottles  on  a  small  stand,  they 
might  have  gained  a  very  favorable  judgment ;  as  it  was,  they 
had  their  labor  (ticket  included)  for  their  pains. 

Take  another  example.  The  Ten  "Week  Stock  or  Double 
Gilliflower,  is  a  plant  every  way  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
cultivators.  It  can  be  raised  from  seed  at  any  time  of  year  by 
proper  management,  and  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
with  very  little  management  at  all.  In  color  it  rivals  the 
Verbena,  claiming,  like  that,  every  shade  of  red,  purple  and 
white,  and  only  failing  to  afford  the  pure  blues  on  one  hand, 
and  the  decided  yellows  on  the  other.  Beauty  of  form  it  em- 
inently possesses  ;  if  not  in  the  separate  flower,  at  least  in  the 
cluster,  and  peculiarly  so  in  the  entire  plant ;  while  its  hardi- 
ness is  such,  that  we  have  known  most  resplendent  boquets 
gathered  from  it  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Now  had  the  pains  that  was  laid  out  on  inferior  boquets, 
been  taken  to  cut  and  exhibit  this  fine  and  worthy  flower,  we 
should  have  had  a  show  finer  by  a  large  per  centage ;  and  per- 
haps have  been  obliged  to  complain  of  the  scanty  appropria- 
tion of  our  funds  more  loudly  than  we  have  now  any  con- 
science for.  But  so  far  from  this,  a  single  dish  contained  all 
the  Gilliflowers  on  exhibition,  so  far  as  we  discovered,  and 
those,  though  very  fine,  were  too  scanty  to  properly  represent 
a  flower  so  fit  for  autumnal  honors. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  Dahlia  for  illustration  of  another  point. 
Personal  rivalry,  local  feeling,  or  some  other  cause,  (we  neither 
know  nor  care  what,)  has  created  a  pleasant  competition  in  the 
production  of  this  flower  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  County.  Salem  and  Beverly  on  one  side  vie  with  Law- 
rence on  the  other ;  and  the  result  is  the  display  of  blooms  by 
both  with  hardly  a  flaw  of  character.  Now  however  much  a 
generous  emulation  may  be  praised,  or  a  sectional  jealousy 
deprecated,  we  yet  rejoice  in  a  good  result  from  either  ;  and 
something  of  the  sort  has  given  the  Dahlia  a  perfection  not  yet 
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found  in  other  flowers  with  us.  But  if  we  seek  to  encourage 
flower-growing,  we  must  set  up  the  like  standard  in  the  case 
of  other  plants,  and  welcome  all  laudable  competition  that 
tends  to  bring  us  up  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  people 
should  not  be  as  anxious  to  show  fine,  perfect  Asters,  Phloxes, 
and  Gilliflowers,  as  Dahlias ;  and  we  suspect  a  very  little 
stimulus,  if  in  the  right  direction,  would  suffice  to  wake  them 
to  this  kind  of  enterprise. 

Perhaps  our  worthy  Essex  farmers  are  not  yet  wholly  rid  of 
the  idea  that  raising  flowers  is  "women's  work."  So  it  is; 
but  not  the  less  that  of  men,  by  any  means.  Woman  shines 
in  every  work  of  benevolence,  but  man  honors  himself  in  the 
giving  of  alms  as  much  as  she.  Woman  is  lovely  in  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  the  young  ;  is  not  man  equally  well 
employed  in  the  same  field  ?  Is  not  man  as  appropriately  placed 
beside  the  sick-bed  as  his  companion  ? — though  not,  in  this 
an^  all  other  cases,  exerting  the  same  gifts,  yet  those  of  equal 
usefulness  and  honor,  according  to  the  natural  endowment  of 
either.  No,  let  not  the  farmer,  nor  the  strong  man  of  any  oc- 
cupation, indulge  the  false  pride  of  pretending  to  be  above  the 
admiration  of  flowers.  "But,"  he  says,  "flowers  look  charm- 
ingly, but  have  no  usefulness ;  they  do  no  good  that  I  know 
of."  Suppose  it  is  so ;  how  much  good  does  the  carmine  do, 
that  you  love  to  see  mantling  your  Red  Astracans  as  well  as 
any  one  ?  Is  the  Baldwin  better  for  its  ruby  coat,  or  th  e 
Maiden-Blush  for  the  glow  that  has  borrowed  it  a  name  from 
the  loveliest  of  all  things  ?  Is  the  Bartlett  more  luscious  for 
its  gold,  or  the  Tomato  more  wholesome  for  its  fine  crimson  ? 
But  the  plainest  farmer  loves  all  these  better  for  their  beautiful 
hues,  and  he  knows  it,  and  cannot  help  it,  and  still  those  hues 
have  no  more  of  utility  about  them  than  the  tint  or  quilling  of 
an  Aster.  There  is  just  as  fine  a  vein  of  enjoyment  in  the 
farmer's  nature  as  in  any  man's  ;  nay,  he,  of  all  men,  is  the 
one  to  have  enjoyment — a  full,  deep,  overflowing  cup  of  it,  for 
his  physical  system  is  aptest  to  be  tuned  to  the  true  natural 
harmony,,  vigorous  and  strong,  and  beauty  ought  to  rise  on  his 
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vision,  not  in  pale,  diluted  colors,  but  glorious  and  warm  as  a 
haymaker's  sunshine. 

The  flower  beds  ought  to  be  as  inseparable  from  the  farm  as 
the  barn  or  the  muck-heap.  The  kinds  we  have  named  ought 
always  to  be  there,  as  well  as  many  others.  The  greenhouse 
may  or  may  not  be  added ;  but  the  flowers  that  do  not  need 
its  shelter  should  never  be  excluded  from  the  farmer's  home. 
And  a  moment's  thought  will  show  us  that  this  leaves  a  list  by 
no  means  poor ;  the  Crocus,  Tulip,  and  all  the  Lilies  nearly, 
with  the  Crown  Imperial  and  the  Hyacinth,  the  Primrose  and 
Polyanthus,  the  Roses  and  Pinks  of  countless  kinds,  the 
Dahlias  and  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums  and  Gladioluses,  and 
then  Phloxes  and  Gilliflowers  of  all  sorts,  not  to  mention 
many  more.  We  only  speak  of  such  as  need  no  care  in  win- 
ter, beyond  the  saving  of  seed,  or  the  storing  of  bulbs  just  out 
of  the  way  of  frost.  Likewise  they  are  all,  in  some  sense, 
florists  flowers,  such  as  a  wholesome  pride  and  emulation  may 
be  felt  in  raising  for  exhibition. 

NSr  is  the  production  of  such  beautiful  blooms  a  process  of 
artificializing  and  monster-making,  as  some  have  labored  to 
believe.  The  more  thoroughly  single  a  Tulip  is,  and  the  more 
perfectly  every  organ  is  formed,  the  better  is  the  flower,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  best  florists.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Sweet 
William  and  Pansy  and  Primrose.  Phloxes,  Gladioluses  and 
Lilies  are  never  double  ;  Hyacinths  are  little  better  for  being 
so,  while  Asters  produce  nearly  as  good  seed  when  they  are 
double,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  much  worse.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  argue  this.  Nobody  can  say  much  about  artificial- 
izing flowers  who  raises  Giant  Rhubarb,  Mammoth  Squashes, 
or  Pears  on  quince  roots  whose  life  no  company  would  insure 
at  any  premium.  The  growing  of  lovely  and  perfectly  formed 
flowers  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  nature  as  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  culture.  Man  is  a  worker  of  changes  in  everything  ; 
he  has,  so  to  express  it,  made  the  Apple,  Peach  and  Pear  ;  he 
has  7nade  the  Potato  and  the  dozen  of  roots  that  we  think  so 
much  of ;  and  shall  we  call  him  any  more   a  fool  because  he 
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has  doubled  the  Eose  and  the  Chrysanthemum  to  make  them 
feed  more  vigorously  the  hungry  life  within.  Surely  not ;  let 
the  Farmer  cultivate  flowers ;  let  him  raise  the  very  best  he 
can,  and  show  them  for  his  own  credit,  and  to  excite  a  gen- 
erous competition  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren.  They  will  be 
like  a  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side  of  his  own  mellow  harvest ; 
like  the  bloom  on  the  features  of  his  own  home-fed  daughters, 
which  enhances  and  testifies  their  worth,  though  it  may  not 
cause  it.  In  their  mute  eloquence,  they  shall  speak  to  him  of 
a  life  higher  than  the  mere  flitting  present ;  for  his  full  barn 
and  bin  only  suggest  the  stern  fact  of  ever-returning  hunger, 
but  these  can  minister  to  a  want  that  bread  cannot  satisfy, 
hinting  still  at  the  painless  experience  of  an  immortal  rest, 
from  which  they  seem  like  lovely  premonitors,  always  mur- 
muring in  the  ear  of  him  who  notes  them. 


Oh  pray  believe  that  angels,  from  those  blue  dominions 

Brought  us  in  their  white  laps  down,  twixt  their  purple  pinions." 


A  succinct  statement  of   the  gratuities  awarded  by  your 
Committee  will  close  this  report : — 


I.        CUT    FLOWERS. 

No.  112.     237  Dahlias— 80  varieties.     J.  C.  Hoadley,  Law- 
rence. 

This  was,  apparently,  the  same  collection  that  has  led  our 
exhibition  so  many  years,  hitherto,  we  believe,  hailing  from  the 
premises  of  C.  S.  Storrow,  Esq.  The  change  in  name  we 
know  nothing  about ;  the  flowers  were  remarkably  perfect  in 
form,  and  in  color,  possessed  great  delicacy,  but  not  so  much 
of  strength  or  variety.  Eather  the  best  entry,  on  the. 
whole.  $4 

No.  68.     280  Dahlias.     Bosson  &  Glover,  Salem. 

A  very  fine  stand,  and  remarkably  well  shown.     We  found 
a  good  many  centered  and  imperfect  blooms,  but  the  range  of 
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color  Avas  excellent,  the  tints  very  pure,  and  the  variety  very 
copious.  Considering  the  large  number  of  flowers  and  the  su- 
periority of  color,  it  had  the  second  place.  4  00 
Nos.  123  and  124.  34  Dahlias,  with  Gladioluses,  etc.  Geo. 
Masury,  Beverly. 

There  were  no  better  Dahlias  shown  than  these.  Out  of  the 
thirty -four,  there  were  only  two  poor  ones,  while  many  were 
most  superb  blooms  indeed.  A  hundred  such  might  have  had 
the  first  prize,  and  we  were  sorry  the  collection  was  so  small. 
The  other  flowers  were  excellent ;  in  fact  the  best  Gladioluses 
shown.  2  00 

No.  113.  Dahlias,  Balsams  and  Phloxes.  M.  Flynn,  Law- 
rence. 

The  best  stand  of  miscellaneous  flowers,  but  not  remarkably 
fine.  The  only  feature  of  merit  was  the  Phloxes,  which  were 
very  fair.  No  others  were  shown,  we  think,  however.  We 
give  to  encourage  this  deserving  flower,  .  50 

II.        BOQUETS    AND    DESIGNS.. 

No.  48.     Pair  Table  Boquets.     Mary  S.  Ropes,  Salem. 

There  will  always  be  two  parties  among  boquet-makers  ; 
those  who  prefer  the  loose  flowing  style  of  construction,  and 
those  who  afiect  the  compact,  firmly  tied  system.  The  first 
looks  most  hatui-al ;  the  last  is  most  durable  and  convenient 
for  use.  Both  have  advantages  and  defects,  and  both  should 
meet  full  toleration.  This  pair  were  a  fine  example  of  the  free 
style,  made  with  a  full  variety  of  flowers,  and  flnished  with 
streamers  of  Mauraudias  and  Canary-bird-flower  very  elegant- 
ly. A  meritorious  piece  of  work.  2  00 
No.  69,     Pair  Table  Boquets.     Alice  W.  Glover,  Salem. 

These  were  as  strongly  in  the  strict,  as  the  others  in  the  free, 
style.  Had  not  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  been  rather  un- 
favorable to  the  compact  system,  a  larger  award  might  perhaps 
have  been  made  to  these,  which  were  very  worthy  efforts. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between  this  and  the  last  entry 
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above,  but  in   reference   to    others   of  the    same  class   these 
boquets  were  the  best  in  the  hall  by  far.  50 

No.  76.  Vase  of  Native  Flowers.  Dr.  George  Osgood, 
Danvers. 
The  study  and  love  of  Native  plants  and  flowers  should  un- 
derlie and  accompany  all  taste  for  those  of  the  garden.  And 
when  they  are  shown  by  one  who  deserves  as  well  of  his  coun- 
try in  this  respect  as  this  veteran  botanist,  they  certainly  de- 
mand consideration.  Moreover  these  were  very  good  of  their 
kind,  and  the  greatest  variety  exhibited.  50 

No.  119.     Yase  of  Native  Flowers.     A.   J.   Ordway,    West 

Newbury. 

A  good  variety  displayed  with  much  taste.     The  vase  was 

in  rustic  moss-work,  and  betrayed   a  good   deal   of  labor  and 

patience.  50 

No.  88.  Basket — Native  Flowers  and  Fruits.  Harriet  M. 
Colcord,  South  Danvers. 
A  perfect  little  gem ;  including  almost  all  the  field  flowers 
of  the  season,  arranged  without  that  senseless  profusion  that 
too  often  mars  such  work,  and  yet  with  little  omitted  that 
would  add  to  the  effect.  We  commend  this  lady's  taste  very 
cheerfully.  50 

No.  50.  Flower  Basket.  Hattie  A.  Winchester,  South  Dan- 
vers. 
If  somewhat  greater  variety  of  color  had  appeared  in  this, 
it  would  have  been  much  better.  There  was  nothing  special 
about  it,  but  it  was  one  of  the  best  among  the  scores  of  its 
class,  and  was  really  of  much  merit.  50 

No.  70.     Basket  of  Cut  Asters.     Ellen  Bosson,  Salem. 

Very  beautifuh  True,  the  central  "shape"  on  which  the 
asters  wers  disposed,  had  a  rather  blockish  look,  and  we  could 
not  help  the  suspicion  that  there  was  a  loaf  of  cake  hidden 
under  the  flowers ;  but  this  is  not  a  great  fault.  The  piece 
was  every  way  worthy  of  1  00 
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No.  22.     Two  Flower  Baskets.     F.  Lamson,  Salem. 

The  crown  and  glory  of  the  Basket  makers,  in  this  instance, 
certainly.  One  covered  with  Amaranths  and  the  other  fully 
supplied  with  Japan  Lilies ;  they  were  beautiful  objects,  and 
attracted  more  notice,  we  believe,  than  any  other  flower  pieces 
in  the  exhibition.  Without  discussing  them  in  detail,  we  will 
say  that  with  more  money  to  give,  we  should  have  given  them 
more  than  1  50 

No.  121.     Dish  of  Cut  Flowers.     R.  S.  Rogers,  Salem. 

Of  flowers  arranged  in  plates  or  dishes,  this  was  altogether 
the  finest  specimen,  being  of  large  size  and  got  up  with  excel- 
lent taste.  It  illustrated,  however,  the  value  of  a  single 
flower ;  for  almost  the  whole  was  made  up  of  the  endless  va- 
rieties of  the  Gilliflower.  Besides  these,  a  few  choice  Gladi- 
oluses finished  off  the  piece,  with  (we  think)  a  very  few  other 
sorts,  and  the  effect  was  charming.  We  think  a  little  broader 
contrast  might  have  been  secured  among  the  principal  flowers 
with  advantage,  which  is  all  the  improvement  we  sug- 
gest. 1  00 
No.  43.  Pyramid  Dish  of  Flowers.  M.  A.  Hill,  South 
Danvers. 

This  dish  escaped  our  notice  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  its 
small  size,  which,  in  fact,  was  about  all  the  defect  we  saw  in 
it.  The  truth  is,  the  best  piece  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked 
in  such  a  mass  of  its  own  kind,  when  it  has  not  great  size  or 
pretension  to  thrust  it  forward.  Modesty  does  not  always  pass 
for  its  real  value,  either  in  dishes  of  flowers  or  those  who  make 
them.     This  piece  was  very  worthy.  50 

No.  108.     Vase  and  Dish.     C.  Baldwin,  Salem. 

Notable  for  its  neatness,  but  not  a  thing  of  much  show. 
The  wonder  is  that  we  were  led  to  notice  it.  It  was  simple, 
yet  rather  unique  and  highly  pleasing.  50 

No.  89.     Vase  and  Dish.     Susan  L.  Driver,  Danvers. 

Very  fair  and  creditable,   but   with   no   special   peculiarity. 
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At  any  rate,  it  was  well  worth  what  we  gave  it ;  for  who  would 
make  the  like  on  any  other  occasion  for  50 

No.    114.       Dish    of    Flowers.       Susan    S.    Gilson,    South 
Danvers. 
Good,  and  one  of  the  best  shown,  but  not  remarkable.    We 
wish  all  had  been  as  worthy  50 

No.  115.  Floral  Designs  in  frames.  Mrs.  H.  Cummings, 
Haverhill. 
These  were  made  up  of  specimens  well  •  dried  and  pressed, 
and  then  carefully  arranged  in  frames  under  glass.  The 
beauty  of  the  work  was  incontestable,  the  perfection  of  the 
colors  complete,  and  the  eflfect  highly  agreeable  ;  but  we  sug- 
gest that  the  style  of  arrangement  might  be  greatly  improved, 
both  as  regards  the  distant  effect  and  the  display  of  the  indi- 
vidual flowers.  The  form  in  each  case  was  a  compact  oval, 
giving  the  idea  of  a  solid  head  or  mass  of  flowers.  A  design 
of  a  more  open  and  branching  character  would  possess  more 
of  vivacity,  and  light  and  shade,  and  be  free  from  the  unpleas- 
ant crowded  appearance  we  notice  in  this.  To  so  good  work 
we  should  have  given  more,  but  shortness  of  funds  prevented. 
We  however  mention  it  with  honor.  1  00 

No.  143.  Floral  Design  in  frame.  Lizzy  H.  Hutchinson, 
Haverhill. 
This  number  was  only  found  on  the  article,  and  not  on  any 
of  the  entry-books.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  it  as  to  the 
last,  as  it  was  precisely  of  the  same  character.  We  learn  that 
the  artist  is  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Cummings,  which  renders  the 
work  worthy  of  peculiar  notice.  50 

III.       POT    PLANTS. 

No. — .     Maranta  Zebrina.     R.  S.  Rogers,  Salem. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  green- 
house culture,  raised  almost  exclusively  for  their  beautiful 
foliage.     This  was  a  very  fine  specimen,  with  leaves  estimated 
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at  four  feet  in   length,   and  beautifully  striped   on   the   upper 
surface  with  dark  bands.  1  00 

No.  37.     Brugmansia  Arborea.      Geo.  E,  Houghton,   South 
Danvers. 
This  is  an  aristocratic  cousin  of  the  unlovely  Stramonium, 
free  from  the  detested  odor  of  the  latter,  and  with  flowers  of 
delicious  fragrance.     It  was  a  good,  though  not  a   superior 
specimen,  with  about  a  dozen  flowers.  50 

No.  42.     Gesnera  Splendidissima.     B.  D.  Hill,  Jr.,  South 
Danvers. 

Another  of  the  foliage  plants,  better  for  common  culture 
than  the  Marantas,  as  requiring  little  heat  to   grow  it.     The  • 
variegation  is  very  fine.     This  was  a  small,  but  very  well 
grown  and  thrifty  plant.  50 

No.  96.     Sedum  Sieboldii.     Peter  Waite,  Danvers. 

This  is  the  best  of  all  the  Sedums  for  the  garden,  perfectly 
hardy  and  flowering  regularly.  It  has  the  most  elegant  habit, 
moreover,  of  all.  This  was  very  large,  being  two  feet  or  more 
in  diameter.  50 

No.  104.     Vallota  Purpurea.     Mary  Floyd,  South  Danvers. 

This  fine  flowering  bulb  is  usually  known  as  an  Amaryllis, 
but  is  really  quite  distinct  from  that  genus,  though  somewhat 
similar.  A  better  one  of  the  same  sort  was  shown,  but  did  not 
appear  to  be  entered  for  our  consideration.  This  was,  how- 
ever, very  well  grown,  and  we  readily  award  it  50 

The  above  are  all  that  were  judged  to  be  worthy  of  gratui- 
ties. There  were  some  others  of  considerable  merit,  of  which 
the  Committee  desire  to  make  honorable  mention.  Such,  for 
instance,  were  No.  1,  a  pretty  Jerusalem  Cherry  by  Jas.  Ayer, 
South  Danvers — No.  2,  two  dishes  of  flowers  by  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Towne,  Middleton,  which  were  very  fair. 

No.  26.     55  blooms  Cut  Asters,  John  V.  Stevens,  South  Dan- 
vers, which  were  almost  good  enough  for  a  prize. 
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No.  38,  Dish  of  Flowers  by  Emily  "Woodbury,  and 
No.  39,  Another  dish  by  Louisa  Stevens,  both  of  South  Dan- 
vers,  and  both  very  fair. 

No.  41,  Cut  Flowers,  by  B.  D.  Hill,  Jr.,  South  Danvers,  was 
varied  and  very  pleasing,  containing  all  the  Snapdragons  in 
the  hall,  or  nearly  so. 

Nos.  54  by  Susan  E.  Morrison — 56  by  Lydia  Osborn — 59  by 
H.  G.  Buxton — and  65  by  M.  J.  Buxton — all  of  South 
Danvers,  were  four  good  dishes  of  flowers,  but  without  the 
special  excellence  to  gain  a  more  substantial  award. 

No.  74,  a  Cotton  Plant  by  "W.  Bushby,  South  Danvers,  was 
notable  as  a  live  representative  of  the  now  famous  usurper 
King  Cotton,  but  was  too  small  to  show  his  real  character. 

No.  100,  by  N.  Shillaber,  South  Danvers,  was  similar. 

No.  75,  by  Abby  E.  Stark,  South  Danvers,  was  an  example  of 
a  good  thing  injured.  It  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
favorite.  Begonia  Evansianum,  or  Resurrection  Plant,  the 
earliest  and  best  known  of  that  charming  genus.  Left 
simply  growing  in  its  pot,  it  would  have  been  beautiful,  but 
was  disfigured  by  binding  a  quantity  of  flowers  and  foliage 
round  the  pot,  detracting  greatly  from  the  good  efiect  it 
might  have  otherwise  produced. 

No.  78,  by  C.  A.  Becket,  South  Danvers,  was  a  good  dish  of 
flowers,  and 

No.  90,  by  S.  Driver,  Danvers,  was  a  very  pleasing  boquet. 

No.  84  was  an  excellent  basket  by  Ella  F.  Adams,  South 
Danvers. 

No.  98,  by  George  Poor,  South  Danvers,  was  the  best  speci- 
men of  Asters  potted  whole,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of 
cooks,)  and  was  quite  pretty ;  but  there  was  rather  too  much 
labor  for  the  result  gained. 

No.  109,  by  H.  K.  O.  Hodgkins,  South  Danvers,  was  the  only 
remaining  boquet  worth  any  notice,  and  was  very  fair. 
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A  very  good  specimen  of  the  "  Dusty  Miller,"  a  species  of 
Senecio,  was  shown  by  Jane  L.  Stevens,  South  Danvers,  but 
seemed  not  to  be  entered  for  premium,  not  being  numbered. 
It  was  unusually  well  grown,  but  the  plant  itself  is  not  very 
interesting. 

The  Committee  know  of  nothing  further  to  report  relative 
to  this  department,  and  the  foregoing  is  therefore 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  TRACY, 

S.  P.  FOWLER, 

S.  DRIVER, 

R.  BROOKHOUSE,  Jr., 

WARREN  M.  JACOBS, 

JOHN  S.  IVES, 

So^Uh  Danvers,  Sept.  25,  1861. 


>  Committee. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

The  Committee  on  Cranberry  Culture  respectfully  report : — 
John  D.  Hildreth  of  Manchester,  and  John  L.  Colcord  of 
South  Danvers,  offered  their  cranberry  grounds  for  the  Com- 
mittee's inspection  and  consideration.  Their  statements  ac- 
company this  report.  Two  of  your  Committee  visited  these 
grounds  on  the  28th  of  September.  The  fruit  had  not  then 
been  gathered. 

They  found  several  varieties  on  Mr.  Colcord's  grounds. 
The  cherry  fruit  appeared  much  the  best,  it  being  larger  and 
much  richer  in  color  than  any  other.     A  large  portion  of  the 
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fruit  was  of  this  kind.  Another  sort  growing  there  was 
lighter  in  color  and  of  smaller  size.  It  was  neither  a  bell  nor 
a  bugle  shaped  variety,  but  something  between  the  two.  The 
berries  were  even  more  numerous  on  these  vines  than  on  the 
others,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would  yield  a  larger 
measure  of  fruit  to  the  square  rod. 

The  vines  on  Mr.  Colcord's  small  plot  of  ground  were 
healthy  and  very  fruitful.  Considerable  care  may  be  needed 
to  keep  their  future  condition  good,  as  the  ground  is  covered 
with  moss  that  grows  rapidly,  and  which  may  yet  overcome 
the  vines  so  as  to  seriously  injure  them.  The  soil  is  probably 
kept  too  wet  and  too  cold  in  summer.  A  greater  extent  o^ 
drain  on  the  outside  of  the  meadow,  so  as  to  completely  cut 
off  the  flow  of  water  from  the  higher  lands,  with  an  outlet 
sufficiently  low  to  take  the  water  at  least  two  and  one  half  feet 
lower  than  the  surface,  would  be  desirable.  If  the  soil  had 
been  covered  three  inches  deep  with  sand  or  gravel  before  the 
vines  were  planted,  there  would  have  been  little  growth  of 
moss,  and  the  experiment,  though  costing  more,  would  have 
proved  more  profitable  in  future  years. 

On  visiting  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hildreth,  we  found  unmis- 
takable indications  of  patience,  perseverance  and  laborious 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  We  will  not  undertake 
to  give  here  a  narrative  of  his  labors,  or  an  extended  descrip- 
tion of  his  grounds.  Though  his  meadow  soil  naturally  pro- 
duces a  great  abundance  of  very  troublesome  weeds,  his  cran- 
berry grounds  were  kept  remarkably  clean.  A  large  bed  of 
vines,  set  last  year,  were  growing  finely,  and  looked  as  nice  as 
a  newly  swept  lawn.  The  vines  of  the  beds  in  fruiting — in- 
cluding the  one  entered  for  premium — were  very  luxuriant, 
and  covered  the  ground  entirely. 

They  were  loaded  with  a  full  crop  of  very  large  and  niCe 
fruit.  Most  of  it  is  of  an  egg-shaped  variety.  The  berries  of 
this  kind  are  of  the  largest  size.  A  basket  of  this  fruit  was 
shown  at  our  County  Exhibition,  this  season,  where  it  attract- 
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ed  great  attention,  and  called  forth  many  words  of  admiration 
from  the  numerous  visitors. 

We  saw  very  fine  specimens  of  the  bell  cranberry  on  Mr. 
Hildreth's  grounds.  A  portion  of  the  vines  on  the  ground  en- 
tered for  premium  are  of  the  cherry  variety.  The  berries 
were  large,  and  highly  colored,  and  the  yield  abundant.  In 
short,  Mr.  Hildreth's  success  is  admirable ;  and  others  will, 
we  hope,  profit  by  so  good  an  example. 

In  a  subsequent  statement,  under  date  of  Oct.  5,  Mr.  Col- 
cord  writes : — 

"  I  have  picked  three  rods,  and  they  yielded,  by  measure, 
three  bushels,  three  pecks  and  three  quarts  of  cranberries." 

"  The  crop  last  year  was  injured  by  an  early  frost.  We  did 
not  have  but  five  or  six  bushels,  I  think." 

The  Committee  recommend  the  award  of  fifteen  dollars  to 
John  T>.  Hildreth,  and  ten  dollars  to  John  L.  Colcord,  for 
their  experiments  in  cranberry  culture. 

NATHAN   PAGE,   Jr.,   Chairman. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  HILDRETH. 

The  meadow  on  which  I  have  cultivated  the  cranberry,  was 
formerly  a  bog  swamp.  In  1854,  I  cut  a  ditch  through  the 
middle,  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  In  1857  I  cleared 
up  a  piece.  I  dug  it  over,  turning  the  top  under  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  cut  smaller  ditches  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  swamp  to  the  main  ditch.  I  planted  this  piece 
with  potatoes  two  seasons.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  I  dug  the 
ground  over,  took  out  all  the  weeds,  then  graveled  it  over 
from  two  to  three  inches  deep ;  took  vines  from  natural  cran- 
berry meadows,  selecting  them  from  places  where  the  berries 
grew  the  largest  and  thickest,  separated  them,  and  cleaned  out 
all  the  grass.     I  set  them  in  rows  one  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
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and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  I  kept  the 
vines  free  from  weeds,  by  frequent  weeding  and  hoeing.  I 
flowed  the  meadow  from  November  till  the  28th  of  May,  18G0, 
when  I  let  the  water  off.  The  vines  were  green  and  bright, 
and  in  July  some  of  them  blossomed.  I  kept  them  free  from 
weeds  by  weeding — the  runners  from  the  plants  preventing  my 
using  the  hoe.  I  gathered  this  fall  (1860)  about  one  half 
bushel  of  cranberries.  I  flowed  the  meadow  the  last  of  Octo- 
iTer,  1860,  and  let  the  water  oif  the  10th  of  May,  1861.  I 
did  nothing  more  to  them  till  I  gathered  the  crop  in  October. 
The  average  yield  was  one  bushel  and  four  quarts  to  the  rod. 
The  quality  of  the  land  is  black  swamp  muck,  varying  from 
one  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  The  expense  of  clearing  and  plant- 
ing the  twenty  rods  was  about  fifty  dollars.  The  expense  of 
weeding  and  culture  was  near  thirty  dollars. 

JOHN  D.'  HILDRETH. 

Manchester,   Oct.  11,  1861. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L.  COLCORD. 

This  experiment,  which  I  enter  for  premium,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cranberry,  on  five  rods  of  lands,  on  the  farm  of  the 
late  John  Jacobs. 

In  1848,  the  turf  was  removed,  the  meadow  turned  with  a 
spade,  the  vines  set  in  rows,  and  the  meadow  flowed  in  winter. 
The  whole  expense,  spading  and  weeding,  was  twelve  dollars. 
After  1852,  they  increased  yearly.  The  largest  crop  was 
twenty  bushels.  The  present  year  it  is  estimated  at  sixteen 
bushels. 

JOHN  L.  COLCORD.   * 

South  Danvers,  Sejit.  24,  1861. 
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COMPARATIVE   VALUE  OF  CROPS   AS   FOOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  tlic  comparative  value  of  crops  as  food 
for  cattle,  as  compared  •with  English  Hay,  and  also  on  experi- 
ments in  determining  the  value  of  green  corn  fodder  for  the 
production  of  milk  and  butter,  would  report  that  they  have 
received  no  applications  for  the  premiums  on  the  above-named 
experiments,  nor  any  communications  -whatsoever  on  either 
subject. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  producer  of 
beef,  milk  and  butter,  to  understand  the  easiest  method  of  pro- 
duction ;  but,  important  as  the  matter  appears,  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  light  thi'own  on  the  subject  by  the  farmers  of 
Essex  County.  For,  notwithstanding  the  same  premiums  have 
been  offered  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Committee  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  first  cl     aiant  for  those  premiums. 

It  certainly  appears  as  tl  agh  the  farmers  think  the  tiling 
•will  not  pay  ;  and  if  tha  the  fact,  you  may  rest  assui-ed  they 
never  try  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that,  (as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  the  above  pre- 
miums have  never  been  claimed  nor  experimented  for,)  the 
Society  raise  the  grade  of  the  above  premiums,  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Trustees,  they  shall  be  ample  to  call  forth 
competition  and  experiments  which  will  prove  beneficial,  not 
only  to  the  Society,  but  to  all  who  may  choose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  experiments. 

J.  LONGFELLOW,  Chairman. 
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SWINE. 


[The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Swine  was  not 
received  in  season  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place.] 

The  question  whether  the  raising  of  pork  in  Massachusetts 
can  be  made  profitable,  has  its  ayes  and  its  noes  ;  and  your 
Committee  will  be  found  among  the  former ;  that  is,  we  believe 
it  to  be  so,  in  a  majority  of  any  given  number  of  years,  if  the 
farmer  will  bring  into  requisition  the  skill  and  judgment 
which  is  necessary  to  make  any  other  branch  of  his  business 
profitable. 

Every  farmer,  in  our  opinion,  should  raise  pork  sufficient  for 
his  own  family  use,  and  some  more  ;  for,  as  we  said  before,  in 
a  majority  of  years,  he  will  find  it  a  paying  business. 

He  should  be  uniform  in  the  amount  of  stock  he  keeps,  not 
because  he  has  one  year  made  twenty  dollars  by  fattening  two 
hogs,  the  next  year  keep  twenty,  expecting  by  them  to  make 
two  hundred ;  neither  because  this  year  he  has  made  a  loss  in 
fattening  his  pork,  clean  all  out,  determined  to  keep  no  more 
hogs  imtil  com  is  cheaper  or  pork  brings  a  better  price  ;  for 
when  that  change  comes,  he  must  make  a  fresh  start  upon  the 
very  top  of  the  market.  He  must  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  long- 
nosed  Western  shoat,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  ;  or,  if  he 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  a  good  case  of 
hog  cholera,  he  must  pay  five  dollars  or  more  for  a  six  weeks 
old  pig  weighing  thirty  poimds. 

Farmers,  too,  should  more  generally  breed  their  pigs,  as  well 
as  fatten  them  ;  for  we  believe  that  quite  as  much  money  is 
made  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter.  The  present  year's 
prices  afford  proof  of  that  fact ;  good  pigs  in  the  spring,  at 
five  weeks  old,  sold  readily  at  five  dollars  ;  and  now  in  the  fall 
that  we  are  having  to  sell  our  pork  at  six  and  seven  cent^, 
(paying  very  little  or  no  profit  for  fattening,)  we  find  that  those 
who  have  attended  to  both  have  made  it  a  fair  business. 

A\liile  your  Committee   would  not   express   a   very  decided 
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preference  for  any  of  the  breeds  now  claiming  our  attention, 
we  would  say  that  our  own  experience  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  led  us  to  think  very  favorably  of  half  breed  Chesters  for 
fattening.  We  would  take  a  full  blood  Chester  Boar,  with  any 
deep  well-marked  Sow,  (such  we  have  very  often  found  among 
the  Columbia  County  hogs)  ;  from  them  we  will  get  a  variety 
of  pigs  that,  with  liberal  and  judicious  feeding,  will  weigh,  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  months,  three  hundred  pounds  or 
more. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  Swine  entered  for  premium, 
(about  fifty,)  and  many  of  them  very  superior  animals,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  former  exhibition.  The  Committee  found  it  no 
easy  thing  to  determine  who  should  be  the  successful  com- 
petitors. 

P.  R.  Basford,  of  South  Danvers,  entered  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Swine,  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  a  premium,  yet  we  would  say  he  presented  a 
stock  of  Hogs  of  which  he  might  well  be  proud,  and  that  he  is 
deserving  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  adding  so  much  of  in- 
terest to  that  department  of  the  exhibition. 

Henry  A.  King,  of  South  Danvers,  exhibited  a  fine  breed- 
ing Sow,  remarkable  for  her  prolific  qualities,  but  as  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  her  success  was  o"oing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
good  management  of  Mr.  King,  we  had  to  pass  him  in  our 
favors,  for  the  premium  was  for  the  best  Breeding  Sow,  and  not 
for  the  best  managed  breeding. 

David  S.  Tenney,  of  Newbury,  had  a  very  fine  Boar  of  the 
Stickney  breed,  which  we  understand  is  making  his  mark  in 
that  part  of  the  County. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  sufficient  and  suita- 
ble pens  be  erected  on  the  ground  for  the  exhibition  of  Swine. 
We  can  see  no  more  propriety  in  lifting  up  our  Hogs,  on 
boxes  of  carts  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  with  no 
chance  to  sec  them  except  through  a  knot-hole  in  the   side,  or 
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through  slat  work  upon  the  top,  than  there  would  be  in  placing 
our  Bulls  or  fat  Oxen  in  that  position. 

PAUL  TITCOMB, 

For   the    Committee. 


MANURES. 

The  Committee  on  Manures  report  that  there  was  transferred 
to  them,  by  the  Committee  of  last  year,  the  statement  of  Benja- 
min P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  of  his  first  year's  experiment 
upon  the  proper  depth  of  applying  manure.  As  the  whole 
experiment  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years  before  any 
premium  can  be  awarded,  it  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  speak  of 
Mr.  "VVare's  experiment,  except  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  carried  through,  as  the  results,  in  the  hands  of  so  careful  a 
cultivator,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  practical  advantage. 

Mr.  Ware  enters,  for  the  general  premium  of  the  Society,  an 
additional  lot  of  land  adjoining  the  five  lots  in  course  of  ex- 
periment for  three  years.  He  shows  by  this  experiment  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  and  the  comparison  he 
has  instituted  in  this  respect,  commends  itself  to  the  Committee 
as  worthy  of  the  first  premium,  of  $15.  His  statement  will  be 
found  replete  with  interest.  To  understand  the  treatment  of 
the  five  other  lots,  which  which  No.  6  is  compared,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  report  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  1860. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  say  that  ha^aug  learned  that 
Richard  S.  Rogers  had  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  in  top- 
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dressing,  upon  his  farm  in  South  Danvers,  they  have  been 
iavored  by  him  with  a  statement  hereto  annexed,  showing  the 
results  of  the  same.  From  these  experiments  of  two  consecu- 
tive seasons,  it  appears  that  green  cow-manure  has,  with  him, 
proved  the  most  efficient  fertiHzer  as  a  top  dressing — a  fact 
which  cannot  but  excite  sui'prise  and  attention,  as  being  so 
widely  at  variance  with  the  general  practice  and  theory.  But 
facts  are  what  is  wanted,  and  they  should  receive  our  candid 
and  careful  consideration.  In  confirmation  of  the  experiment 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  we  will  quote  from  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultm-al  Society  for  1860,  part  2d,  page  342,  a  note  to  a 
prize  essay,  by  Professor  Tui'ner,  on  the  application  of  manure 
to  the  farm  : — 

"  I  find  the  action  of  manure  taken  fresh  from  the  yards  in 
July  so  satisfactory,  that  I  feel  no  inducement  whatever  to  keep 
back  the  more  costly,  well-rotted  manure  for  this  purpose. 
With  the  uncertainty  how  the  season  may  alternate  between 
showers  and  a  powerful  sunshine,  I  cannot  wish  the  ammonia 
in  the  dung  to  be  in  a  forward  state  of  development.  If  the 
supply  of  food  is  small  at  first,  but  increasing  as  the  herbage 
grows  round,  through  and  over  the  dung,  waste  will  be  most 
effectually  prevented." 

We  commend  the  above  views  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Kogers,  to  our  thinking  farmers.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  carefully  made,  and  the  statement  of  it  is 
admirably  diawn  up.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  placing  it 
upon  our  records,  in  the  Transactions,  confident  that  it  will 
help  sustain  the  high  character  they  have  had  in  the  past,  and 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  give  to  them  in  the  future. 

For   the    Committee, 

ALLEN   W.   DODGE. 


STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  P.  WAKE. 
Upon  the  20th  of  April,  the  land,  (a  description   of  which 
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may  be  found  in  my  last  year's  statement,)  being  sufficienly 
dry,  I  ploughed  it  eight  inches  deep,  and  then  harrowed  it. 
May  30th,  I  cross-ploughed  it,  harrowed  and  dragged  it,  which 
left  the  land  in  good  condition  for  the  seed.  June  1st,  I  sowed 
with  orange  globe  mangolds  in  drills,  twenty  inches  apart,  ten 
drills  in  each  lot,  using  no  manure  upon  any  of  the  five  lots. 
I  propose  to  continue  the  experiment  upon  lot  No.  6,  by  the 
spreading  upon  the  furrows,  after  the  cross-ploughing,  fine  com- 
post manui'e,  composed  of  meadow  mud,  sea-kelp  and  stablo 
manure,  of  equal  parts,  the  whole  drenched  with  night  soil, 
forked  over  several  times  until  well  mixed  and  pulverized,  at 
the  rate  of  nine  cords  per  acre,  which  was  harrowed  in.  In  all 
other  respects,  this  lot  was  cidtivated  precisely  as  the  other  five. 
Hoping  by  this  experiment  to  prove  the  profit  or  loss  of  the 
annual  use  of  a  Hberal  quantity  of  manui-e,  in  comparison  with 
none  at  all  or  once  in  three  years,  the  experiment  on  this  lot  I 
respectfully  ofier  for  the  Society's  premium,  independent  of  the 
premium  offered  for  three  year's  experiment  on  the  other  five 
lots. 

The  crop  was  hoed  three  times,  and  weeded  by  hand  twice 
during  the  season.  At  the  second  weeding,  the  plants  were 
thinned  to  six  inches,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled  by  trans- 
planting. 

Oct.  29th,  the  crop  was  pulled,  topped  and  thrown  in  heaps, 
where  it  remained  one  day  to  dry  before  weigliing. 

Lot  No.  1  produced  3170  lbs,  at  the  rate  of  25  tons,  720  lbs.  per  acre 


2 

3160 

24 

'  1560 

3 

3200 

25 

'  1200 

4 

2810 

22 

'  960 

5 

2110 

16 

'  1860 

6 

4500 

36 

(          < 

Thus  showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  lot  No.  6,  as  compared 
with  lot  No.  5,  (where  no  manm-c  was  applied  last  year,)  of 
19  tons  140  lbs.  per  acre,  which,  at  $8   per  ton,  the  market 
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value  this  year,  (miicli  less  than  last,  or  many  previous  years,) 
•would  amount  to  $152  56 

Deduct  value  of  nine  cords  manure,  at  $5,  45  00 


Net  profit  in  favor  of  the  manure  for  this  year. 
The  effects  of  manure  upon  the  second  year's  crop, 
may  be  sf  en  by  deducting  the  Tveight  of  the  crop  of 
No.  5  from  the  crop  of  No.  1,  which  is  8  tons 
860  lbs.,  at  18, 


$107  56 


67  44 


"Which,  added  to  this  year's  profit,  makes  a  total  of  $175  00 
in  favor  of  the  liberal  use  of  manure  upon  one  acre  against 
using  none. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WEATHER  DURING  THE  LAST  SEASON. 

Last    Third. 
Moist. 

Dry- 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Dry. 

Marhlehead,  Nov.  12,  1861. 


First  Third. 

Second  Third. 

May 

Moist. 

Dry. 

June 

Moist. 

'    Dry. 

July 

Very  dry. 

Moist. 

August 

Moist. 

Moist. 

September. 

Dry. 

Dry. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  S.  ROGERS. 

In  consequence  of  a  generally  expressed  wish  to  learn  my 
second  year's  results  in  top-dressing  of  grass  lands,  I  am  in- 
duced to  give  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
me  for  two  successive  years — the  first  in  1860,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  New  England  Farmer "  of  February  of  the 
present  year, — and  of  those  made  this  season ;  and  for  the  bet- 
ter information  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  at  the  time  they  were  published,  I  have  thought 
best  to  embody  them  in  the  present  statement.  They  were  as 
follows : — 
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Messrs.  Editors: — There  is  no  subject  iu  Agriculture  de- 
serving of  more  inquiry,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the 
farming  interests,  than  the  knowledge  of  the  best  kind  of 
Fertilizers  to  be  used  for  top-dressing  grass  lands.  As  yet, 
but  little  is  actually  known  by  which  to  arrive  at  any  practical 
results  for  obtaining  the  largest  crop  of  grass. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  remarks  and  discussions  had 
at  the  several  meetings  in  the  State  House  on  the  subject,  and 
as  yet  am  far  from  the  information  desired.  Theories  and 
crude  speculations  will  not  enlighten  me  in  the  case,  and  it  is 
only  actual  experiments  and  comparison  of  the  several  kinds 
of  fertilizers  in  general  use,  that  can  afford  the  valuable  in- 
formation so  much  wanted  by  every  farmer.  When  these  ex- 
periments are  made,  and  clearly  explained,  they  will  open  to 
us  a  knowledge  of  vast  importance.  For  what  crop  is  there  of 
greater  value  than  the  hay  crop  ?  With  the  present  implements 
now  used  in  husbandry,  none  can  be  more  easily  produced,  for 
the  means  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  either  by  owning 
or  hiring  the  best  mowers,  tedders,  and  other  machines  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose. 

The  desire  of  knowing  something  more  definite  and  prac- 
tical on  this  interesting  subject,  induced  me,  the  last  season,  to 
institute,  in  a  small  way,  a  series  of  experiments,  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  derive  some  benefit  myself  and  be  useful  to  others. 
Accordingly,  in  April  last,  I  selected  a  field  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose — very  uniforn  in  the  sward,  free  from  shade  and 
other  objections — and  staked  out  five  several  lots,  each  meas- 
uring 250  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  and  top-dressed  them  with 
the  various  fertilizers,  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. — 2  cords  of  manure,  well  rotted  and  mixed  with 
1  1-2  horse-carts  of  soil.  ^ 

No.  2. — 120  bushels  leached  wood  ashes. 

No.  3. — 2  cords  green  cow  manure,  the  droppings  of  only  a 
few  days  before. 

No.  4. — 80  bushels  unleached  or  dry  Avood  ashes. 
13 
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jq'o.  5, — 255  lbs.  pure  Peruvian  guano,  mixed  with  11-2 
horse-carts  of  brook  mud. 

The  cost  or  value  of  the  top-dressing,  for  each  lot,  was  as 
near  ten  dollars  as  possible.  The  grass  was  very  carefully  cut 
and  made — the  first  crop  in  July,  the  second  in  September — 
and  accurately  weighed,  yielding  as  follows : — 


No. 


1st  Crop. 

2d  Crop. 

Aggregate. 

1 

790  lbs. 

380  lbs. 

1170  lbs, 

,  Compost. 

2 

680 

440 

1120 

Leached  ashes. 

3 

960 

640 

1600 

Green  cow  manure. 

4 

900 

5-50 

1450 

Dry  ashes. 

5 

1300 

370 

1670 

Peruvian  guano. 

4630  2380  7010 

You  are  aware  the  early  spring  was  very  dry,  and  quite  a 
drought  prevailed  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  This 
no  doubt  retarded  vegetation,  and  checked,  particularly,  the 
fertilizing  qualities  of  the  ashes,  as  they  laid  in  the  sward  for 
a  length  of  time  as  dry  as  when  first  spread.  The  copious 
rains  afterwards  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  thickening 
up  of  the  grass.  The  guano  dressing,  you  will  observe,  pro- 
duced much  the  largest  quantity  on  the  first  crop,  although 
very  little  more  than  the  green  cow  manure  with  the  aggregate 
of  both  crops. 

The  second  mowing  of  the  guano  lot  disappointed  me,  and 
its  short  comings  on  the  second  crop  almost  conclusively  proved 
that  it  had  lost  much  of  its  fertilizing  properties  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  crop  of  grass.  It  would  not  surprise  me, 
on  the  return  of  the  next  season,  to  find  the  green  cow  ma- 
nure lot  superior,  and  more  reliable,  than  either  of  the  other 
fertilizers  as  a  general  dressing.  Should  the  return  of  the  next 
year's  mowing  result  as  I  anticipate,  I  may  possibly  trespass 
upon  your  valuable  paper  at  a  future  day." 

Having  given  the  statement  of  1860, 1  now  proceed  to  show 
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the  results  of  the  present  season,  wishing  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  no  additional  top-dressing  of  any  kind  has 
been  applied  since  the  spring  of  1860 : — 


1st  Crop.  2d  Crop.  Aggregate. 


No. 


1 

850  lbs. 

240  lbs. 

1090  lbs, 

.  Compost. 

2 

980 

420 

1400 

Leached  ashes. 

3 

1300 

450 

1750 

Green  cow  manure. 

4 

1350 

540 

1890 

Dry  ashes. 

5 

730 

140 

870 

Peruvian  guano. 

5210  1790  7000 

In  order  to  show  this  year's  results,  the  stakes  were  very 
carefully  preserved,  and  great  care  observed  in  mowing  the 
several  lots,  and  especially  as  to  the  true  weight  of  each.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  difference  in  yield  of  the  aggregates 
of  1860  and  1861,  is  very  small — the  former  being  7010  lbs., 
the  latter  7000  lbs.,  and  yet  it  will  be  perceived,  that  there  is 
a  "greater  difference  in  the  results  of  the  several  fertilizers  used 
in  these  experiments ;  but  when  looked  at  separately,  this  dif- 
ference is  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Having  already  given  a  statement  of  last  year's  results,  as 
well  as  those  of  this  y^ear,  I  shall  now  confine  my  remarks 
principally  to  show  where  this  difference  happens.  On  look- 
ing over  the  results,  it  will  be  found  mainly  in  the  falling  off 
of  the  guano  dressed  lot,  and  in  the  great  increase  in  the  ashes 
lots  ;  for  the  guano  lot  gave  this  season,  on  its  first  cutting, 
only  730  lbs,  (against  1300  lbs.  last  year)  ;  on  the  second, 
only  140  lbs.  (against  370  lbs).  The  dry  ashes  very  much  in- 
creased— the  first  giving  1350  lbs.  (against  900  lbs.  last  year); 
on  the  second,  540  lbs.  (against  550  lbs).  The  green  cow 
manure  did  well  both  seasons.  The  leached  ashes  likewise  did 
well. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  a  close  observation  and  from  practical 
results,  that  Green  Cow  Manure  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers, 
and  the  safest  to  be  used  for  top-dressing  of  grass  sward. 
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The  compost  lot  resulted  about  the  same  both  years.  The 
results  of  the  two  years — 1860  and  1861 — will  be  found  as 
follows  : — 


1860. 

1861. 

Aggregate. 

No.  1 

1170 

1090 

2260 

2 

1120 

1400 

2520 

3 

1600 

1750 

3350 

4 

1450 

1890 

3340 

5 

1670 

870 

2540 

7010  7000  14010 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  the  Dry  and  Leached  Ashes 
and  Cow  Manure  show  the  best  results  as  fertilizers  ;  and,  as 
stated  last  year,  had  the  months  of  April  and  May  given  their 
usual  quantity  of  rain,  instead  of  being  very  dry,  the  ashes, 
particularly,  would  have  added  very  much  to  the  crops  ; — ^but 
vegetation  was  generally  checked,  and  the  ashes  did  not 'act  so 
powerfully  as  they  otherwise  would. 

The  Peruvian  Guano  is  a  great  stimulant,  and  can  be  used 
for  some  purposes  to  great  advantage  ;  but  as  a  durable  or  per- 
manent top-dressing  for  grass — excepting  for  one  crop — I 
should  doubt  its  efficacy.  As  a  proof,  witness  the  first  cutting 
last  season,  which  was  1600  lbs.,  and  the  first  cutting  of  this 
season,  only  730  lbs. ;  and  the  second  only  140  lbs.  In  fact, 
the  appearance  of  the  sward  at  this  moment,  dressed  by  the 
guano — and  the  other  lots  by  ashes  and  green  cow  manure — is 
most  striking  :  that  by  the  guano  is  almost  entirely  dry  and 
seared,  while  the  others  are  clothed  with  almost  luxuriant 
verdure. 

Having  turned  my  attention  very  particularly  to  top-dressing 
of  my  grass  lands,  for  several  years  past,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  very  confidently  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  practising  it ;  and  perhaps  have  realized  as  much 
benefit  as  any  oiie  from  pursuing  it. 
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The  deep  interest  I  have  felt  in  the   subject,  must  be  my 
excuse  for  such  a  lengthy  communication. 

Oak  Hill,  South  Danvers,  Oct.  29,  1861. 


KOOT  CROPS. 

Forty  years  ago,  double  the  claims  for  the  culture  of  Roots 
were  presented,  to  what,  by  dint  of  application,  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  "When  the  Littles  of  Newbury,  the  Putnams 
of  Danvers,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  fine  lands  of  West 
Newbury,  were  in  the  field,  claims  were  presented  worthy  of 
notice. 

Such  statements  as  have  come  to  our  possession,  are  append- 
ed to  this  report.  They  fully  explain  the  culture  sought  to  be 
rewarded.  The  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  large  crops 
may  be  grown  by  extravagant  applications  of  fertilizers  and 
labor.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  culture  which  they  deem  most 
worthy  of  encouragement.  Crops  grown  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  farm  labor,  which  will  pay  for  what  is  done  to  them,  are 
what  we  would  reward. 

We  are  well  assured  that  there  are  some  crops  grown  in  the 
State  (tobacco,  for  instance,)  which  pa^/  better  than  any  grown 
by  the  farmers  of  Essex.  •  But  we  think  no  friend  of  human- 
ity, when  he  considers  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
this  filthy  weed,  will  deem  it  worthy  of  encouragement.  It  is 
antagonistic  to  decency,  comfort,  health,  and  even  life  itself. 
It  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  continually. 

The  first  claim  presented  to   our  notice  was  by  Hiram  A. 
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Stiles  of  Micldleton,  for  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  rais- 
ing Summer  English  Turnips  for  the  market.  This  is  so  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Stiles,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say- 
more  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  best  reward  in  our  power  to 
make,  viz  :  the  sum  of  $8  00. 

The  next  was  the  culture  of  Cabbages.  Two  claims  for  this 
came  to  our  hands — one  by  Samuel  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  the 
other  by  Samuel  Hutchinson  of  South  Danvers.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  raised  magnificent  crops ;  and  we  would  gladly 
have  rewarded  both,  if  we  had  been  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But, 
judging  of  the  crops  as  we  saw  them  in  the  field,  and  taking 
into  view  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  the  applications  made 
thereto,  we  prefer  the  crop  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  award  to 
him  the  sum  of  |8  00. 

There  is  no  man,  within  our  knowledge,  that  understands 
how  to  obtain  a  large  crop,  better  than  Mr.  Merrill ;  but  for 
our  own  use,  we  prefer  a  moderate  size  head  of  cabbage, 
weighing  half  a  dozen  pounds,  to  one  that  weighs  fifty  pounds. 

Two  claims  for  Onions  were  presented  to  us — one  by  Mr. 
Merrill,  before  mentioned;  the  other  by  Mr.  Courtis  ofMar- 
blehead.  Mr.  Merrill  grew,  on  one  acre,  five  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels.  Mr.  Courtis  grew  over  nine  hundred  bushels. 
Knowing  no  difference  between  the  quality  of  Marblehead 
onions  and  Salem  onions,  we  feel  constrained  to  give  the 
preference  to  Mr.  Courtis'  crop,  because  it  measured  more  ; 
and  award,  accordingly,  to  him  the  sum  of  $8  00. 

"VVe  believe  both  of  these  gentlemen  did  all  they  could,  by 
the  application  of  labor  and  fertilizers,  to  enlarge  their  crops ; 
and  we  congratulate  them  on  their  success — especially  as  the 
maggot  still  continues  its  operations  on  the  fields  of  Danvers, 
and  other  towns  around.  Time  was,  when  the  onion  crop 
brought  to  the  pockets  of  the  cultivator  more  money  than  any 
other  crop  grown  on  our  soil ;  but  the  destroyer  came  and  the 
onion  died. 

F-or  the  other  crops  enumerated  in  the  list  of  premiums 
offered,  we  have  received  no  claim  conforming  to  the  regula- 
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tions  prescribed  by  statute ;  though  we  must  say,  that  some  of 
these  requirements  are  extremely  burdensome  and  incon- 
venient. We  know  of  many  good  cultivators  who  have  been 
deterred  from  presenting  their  claims,  by  the  complicated 
machinery  to  be  wrought  to  secure  an  award. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

J.  W.  PROCTOR,  ) 

A.  M.  BODWELL,        }  Committee. 

HANSON  ORDWAY,  > 

Salem,  Nov.  14,  1861. 

Note. — Mr.  Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover,  was  associated  with 
the  Committee  in  making  the  awards  upon  the  croj)s  of 
Cabbages  and  Onions. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  A.  STILES. 

Having  presented  to  your  notice,  for  inspection  and  premium, 
my  crop  of  Summer  English  Turnips,  raised  for  the  market,  I 
submit  the  following  statement : — 

Some  of  the  earliest  and  best  varieties  of  turnips,  for  market 
and  table  use,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  the  following  : 
The  Flat  Dutch  is  a  good  sort  for  early  sowing.  It  grows  to 
medium  size,  and  when  of  quick  growth,  the  quality  is  de- 
cidedly good.  The  Strap  Leaved  varieties  are  of  two  kinds — 
the  White  and  the  Red  top.  I  am  informed  by  Messrs.  Com- 
stock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  (extensive  seed  growers  in  Wethersfield, 
Ct.,)  that  they  have  been  cultivated  at  their  gardens  for  about 
twenty  years.  These  are  taking  the  place  of  other  varieties, 
and  are  the  best  of  the  table  sorts.  Their  growth  is  quick  in 
a  congenial  soil — small  top,  and  tap  root — fine  grained  and  of 
delicious  flavor. 

The  Purple  top,  English  Norfolk  and  White  Globe  are  better 
for  the  main  crop,  or  field  culture  for  stock  feeding.     The  best 
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for  this  use,  I  think,  is  the  Globe  Turnip,  which  I  have  grown 
to  the  size  of  a  half-peck  measure,  without  being  wormy  or 
spongy.  It  is  a  white,  smooth  turnip  ;  a  quick,  strong  and 
uniform  grower,  and  of  good  quality.  They  are  sown  broad- 
cast in  fourteen  inch  drills,  or  furrows  made  with  the  plough, 
where  manure  is  spread,  and  the  seed  scattered  upon  it  by  the 
hand.  Another  mode  is,  putting  the  seed  into  the  hills  with 
corn  or  potatoes. 

The  turnip  is  easily  affected  in  form  and  flavor,  by  soil 
climate,  and  mode  of  culture.  Sowed  in  spring,  with  corn, 
the  turnip,  when  matured,  resembled  the  Ruta-Baga.  Sowed 
by  a  machine' upon  the  surface  where  manure  was  spread,  and 
raked  fine,  the  same  variety  of  turnip  was  nearly  fiat,  of  hand- 
some form.  The  reason  of  the  former  shape,  was,  the  roots 
spread  throngh  the  manure,  and  even  went  beloiv  the  manure 
for  moisture,  while  the  leaves  expanded  into  the  atmosphere 
and  sun  for  nourishment.  Generally  if  the  season  be  dry,  the 
tops  are  small,  and  the  form  of  turnip  more  flat  than  in  a  wet 
season.  Broadcast  sowing  in  spring  is  attended  with  difficul- 
ties which  render  it  impracticable  : — 

1st,  Because  room  may  not  be  given  for  each  plant  to  thrive. 

2d,  Weeds  are  apt  to  spring  up,  overpowering  the  crop. 

3d,  The  ground  may  be  heavy,  baked  or  scorched  ;  and  for 
these  evils,  the  remedy,  which  cannot  be  applied,  is,  thinning 
the  plants,  weeding  and  stirring  the  soil. 

In  raising  the  fall  crop,  some  of  the  evils  alluded  to  are,  of 
course,  less  frequent ;  but  by  far  the  largest  crop  may  be 
realized  by  drill  culture.  The  rows  may  be  as  near  as  eight 
inches  in  width ;  the  seed  sown  with  a  machine  ;  the  plants 
thinned,  leaving  them  from  six  to  ten  inches  apart.  By  this 
method,  every  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  made  to  thrive 
equally  well,  by  the  aid  of  fertilizers  if  desired. 

Putting  seed  upon  manure  in  furrows  made  with  plough,  or 
otherwise,  is  attended  with  bad  results,  because,  although  pro- 
ducing well  for  a  time,  in  pulling  from  the  drills,  other  plants 
are    disturbed — the    strength  of  manure    exhausted — and  the 
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consequence  is,  slow  growth  and  small  turnips,  especially  if 
the  weather  be  dry. 

To  get  early  turnips  free  from  worm,  is  the  main  object ; 
and  so  seldom  is  it  obtained,  that  three-quarters  of  the  farmers 
in  the  County  of  Essex  abandon  the  idea  of  raising  them  for 
their  own  consumption — much  more  for  the  market. 

When  in  market,  I  have  been  amused  to  hear  remarks,  and 
questions  propounded  like  the  following  : — "You  must  have 
stiff  land  to  produce  such  turnips.  Did  they  not  grow  upon 
that  meadow  of  yours?"  Says  another,  "Your  land  must 
have  been  very  poor,  upon  which  you  could  raise  nothing  else." 
Again,  **  The  Lord  must  have  favored  you  more  than  others, 
for  we  cannot  raise  them."  "  You  must  have  salted  your  land 
abundantly."  Finally,  "  You  must  have  some  secret  of  which 
you  will  not  inform  us." 

Having  no  secrets  to  reveal — and  attributing  nothing  to  the 
immediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  unless  it  be  a 
frown  in  sending  the  maggot  for  the  abuse  of  His  past  mercies 
— I  would  state  that  my  method  of  culture  is  as  follows : — 

The  land  is  a  light,  sandy  loam.  The  sub-soil  is  a  coarse, 
gravelly  loam,  and  leachy.  This  land  is  excellent  for  the  corn 
crop,  or  most  other  crops  grown  in  this  county.  The  amount 
of  land  seeded  to  turnips,  the  present  year,  is  1  3-4  acres  and 
10  square  rods. 

No.  1,  new  land,  contains  103  rods.  Ploughed  April  9th, 
using  the  Michigan  plough.  No.  85  ;  depth,  7  to  9  inches. 
Sowed  April  13th.  Two  cords  of  manure,  pure,  from  the 
cellar  last  autumn,  was  spread  evenly  upon  the  furrows.  Also 
125  lbs.  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  well  mixed  with  five  or  six 
bushels  of  damp  soil,  and  spread  very  evenly  with  the  hand, 
and  then  harrowed  thoroughly  across  the  furrows  with  a  lio-ht 
iron  tooth  harrow.  The  brush-harrow  was  then  used  to  smooth 
the  surface  for  sowing,  which  was  done  by  a  machine,  in  drills 

from    sixteen   to   eighteen  inches  in  width.     Kind  of  seed 

Strap  Leaved  Red  and  White  top ;  quantity  of  seed  to  the 
acre — about  a  pound.  Weeding  and  thinning  the  plants  to  a 
14 
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distance  of  three  to  five  inches,  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  Stirring  the  soil  and  cutting  weeds  with  the  hand  hoe, 
was  performed  about  June  10th. 

Lot  No.  2,  containing  72  rods,  second  year  seeded  to  turnips, 
was  spread  over  with  about  two  cords  of  manure  of  similar 
quality  to  lot  No.  1,  together  with  120  lbs.  of  Mape's  Nitro- 
genized  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Lot  No.  3,  contains  73  rods,  and  has  been  seeded  to  turnips 
seven  years  in  succession.  Applied  11-2  cords  of  manure  ; 
also,  125  lbs.  of  Coe's  Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Lot  No.  4  contains  42  rods,  and  was  spread  with  about  one 
cord  of  manure,  together  with  forty  pounds  of  Peruvian  Guano 
and  two  or  three  bushels  of  wood  ashes.  Sowed  April  5th, 
being  the  third  season  to  turnips. 

From  May  15th  to  June  15  th,  the  plants  upon  the  new  land 
were  forward,  very  fine,  and  promising.  June  14th,  thirty 
bunches  were  pulled  for  the  market,  some  of  them  measuring 
three  inches  in  diameter.  At  this  period,  and  a  few  weeks  fol- 
lowing, the  drought  was  very  severe  ;  and  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  rain,  the  weather  was  exceedingly  scorching — 
almost  ruining  this  piece  of  turnips ;  and,  consequently,  but 
little  value,  comparatively,  was  realized  from  it. 

Guano  contains  a  large  amount  of  ammonia,  and  tends 
rather  to  large  development  of  leaves  and  stems.  I  have 
grown  a  good  crop  from  Guano  alone,  spreading  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  As  a  heliJ  to  other  manure, 
it  may  be  used  with  good  success.  But,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience in  fertilizers  is  concerned,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Mape's  Superphosphate  of  Lime  is  the  best  for  turnips. 

The  idea  that  turnips  will  not  do  well,  raised  upon  old  land, 
is  Avrong ;  or  that  the  land  must  be  poor,  and  the  more  sandy 
the  better,  is  also  erroneous.  The  land  should  be  good,  and 
in  good  heart ;  and  the  turnip,  to  be  of  the  finest  quality, 
should  derive  its  support  mainly  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere. 
More  manure  than  is  needed  to  give  the  turnip  vigorous 
growth,  is  injurious  to  the  crop,  both  because  it  tends  to  invite. 
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or  create,  worms,  and  because  its  causes  large  bulbs,  rather 
impeding  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  causing  it  to  be  coarse- 
grained, and  imparting  to  it  a  strong  flavor. 

In  ploughing  land,  new  or  old,  for  the  growth  of  turnips, 
but  little  danger  need  be  apprehended  in  ploughing  it  too  deep, 
especially  if  the  sub-soil  be  loamy.  But,  though  an  advocata 
of  deep  tillage,  discretion,  of  course,  must  be  used,  if  other 
crops  are  to  be  grown  in  the  same  soil. 

Turnips  may  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  they  can  be 
got  into  the  ground,  without  any  risk  of  having  them  destroyed 
by  frost.  Sowing  some  seed  early  in  April,  which  germinated 
finely,  snow  fell  upon  them  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  some 
of  it  remaining  two  or  three  days — the  ground  also  being 
frozen,  forming  a  crust  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  without  ma- 
terially injuring  them. 

Plants  may  be  started  in  hot-beds,  and  transplanted  at  the 
time  of  sowing  seed  in  April ;  but  particular  care  must  be 
used  in  having  them  acclimated,  or  but  little,  if  anything,  will 
be  gained  in  forwarding.  If  they  are  forced  beyond  their  nat- 
ural growth,  by  the  use  of  manure,  large  shoots  will  appear, 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  when  buds,  blos- 
soms and  seeds  will  appear,  defeating  the  object  of  early  en- 
larging the  bottoms.  In  the  culture  of  turnips  upon  land  that 
is  doubtful  as  to  producing  them  free  from  worm,  much  may 
be  gained  by  removing  the  surface  soil  from  about  the  roots, 
so  that  the  turnip  may  be  formed  above  ground,  which  is  not 
an  unnatural  position. 

plants  may  be  safely  thinned,  generally,  when  the  rough 
leaf  appears.  The  crop  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  per- 
haps until  the  first  of  July,  when  they  may  be  suffered  to  grow 
without  injury,  as  seven- eighths  of  the  crop  will  be  removed 
during  the  month ;  but  should  be  pulled  or  cut,  and  carried 
off,  or  burnt  upon  the  soil,  and  not  ploughed  under — as  all 
substances  undergoing  decomposition,  not  intended  for  plant 
food,  should  be  kept  from  a  pure  soil. 

Por  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  maggot  has  more  or  less 
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infected  the  turnip.  It  is  caused  by  a  fly.  My  reasons  for 
this  assertion  are — 1st,  because  none  were  discovered  in  our 
soil  before  the  ravages  upon  the  onion  crop  commenced ;  2d, 
they  devour  the  earliest  and  most  tender  plants,  upon  new 
land,  first ;  3d,  there  are  two  periods,  at  least  of  about  three 
weeks'  duration,  in  which  time  the  turnip  is  not  molested. 

In  preparing  turnips  for  the  market,  they  are  pulled  in  the 
morning,  and  taken  to  the  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  lot,  over  which  a  building  is  erected  to  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain.  The  tap  root  being  cut  off,  the  turnips  are 
passed  along  to  be  washed  one  at  a  time,  by  a  brush  made  stiff 
with  bristles,  which  is  the  most  thorough  and  expeditious  man- 
ner of  cleaning.  In  bunching,  uniformity  in  size  is  very  im- 
portant. This  is  secured  by  selecting  the  largest  only  in  the 
lot,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  expenses  of  the  turnip  culture,  marketing,  &c.,  will 
depend  upon  the  distance  from  market,  the  kind  of  labor  em- 
ployed, the  thoroughness  of  cleaning,  and  the  quantity  grown. 
It  may  give  satisfaction  if  contrasted  with  the  Corn  crop  ;  and 
in  the  culture  of  each  crop  I  shall  allow  each  man  $1  per  day, 
— the  (Quantity  of  land  to  each  crop,  one  acre. 

1st,  The  average  quantity  and  value  per  acre  of 

CORN    CROP. 

40  bushels  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  $32  GO 

Stover,  20  GO 


Value, 

$52  00 

Expenses. 
To  ploughing  land. 

$3  00 

Barn  cellar  manure. 

30  00 

Furrowing,  manuring  and  planting. 

6  00 

Hoeing  twice. 

5  00 

Cutting  stocks  and  harvesting. 

•  4  00 

Husking,  shelling  and  grinding. 

4  00 

Expense,  $52  00 

Value,  $52  00 
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TUKNIP      CKOF. 

5500  bunches  at  5  cents  per  bunch,  $275  00 

Expenses. 


To  ploughing  land, 

$S  00 

Barn  manure, 

15  00 

Fertilizer, 

6  00 

Spreading  manure, 

4  00 

Sowing  seed, 

1  00 

Weeding,  &c.. 

. 

10  00 

Pulling  and  cleaning  for  market  18  loads  at  $2  50, 

,    45  00 

Marketing  18  loads, 

Expense,                             ^ 

45  00 

1129  00 

Value, 

275  00 

Net  profit,  $146  00 

I  find  by  my  records  that  I  raised  and  sold,  in  1858,  10,000 
bunches  of  turnips,  at  a  fraction  over  five  cents  per  bunch. 
The  quantity  of  land  was  about  the  same  as  this  year,  though 
not  all  of  it  under  efiective  cultivation.  I  have  sold,  this 
season,  6,936  bunches,  only  receiving  for  them  $276  25. 

The  quality  of  the  turnips,  this  season,  has  been  inferior  to 
those  in  former  years ;  but  for  their  general  quality,  I  insert, 
by  permission,  the  testimony  of  J.  F.  Reed  &  Co.,  who  have 
long  dealt  extensively  in  the  vegetable  market : — 

"Salem,  Aug.  26,  1861. 
This  may  certify  that  having  been  annually  supplied  with 
turnips  by  H.  A.  Stiles,  jErom  June  15th  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  regarded  them  as  being  fully  equal,  if  not  sujyerior,  as 
an  early  crop,  to  any  brought  into  market,  or  grown  in  this 
county." 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  it  appears  that  the  most 
important  requisite  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  turnip,  is 
— 1st,  suitable  land ;  2d,  good,  fine  manure,  spread  upon  the 
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surface,  and  harrowed  fine ;  3d,  good  seed,  of  the  best 
varieties  of  turnip ;  4th,  attention  and  care  to  the  crop  while 
growing. 

Adhering  to  these  rules, — which  are  not  only  applicable  to 
the  turnip,  but  to  other  vegetables, — our  markets  will  be  sup- 
plied with  the  finest  quality  of  turnips,  which  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  the  growers  thereof 
will  be  abundantly  rewarded. 

Middleton,  Sept.  9,  1861. 


STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  HUTCHINSON. 

To  the  Committee  on  Root  Crops: — 

I  present  for  your  inspection  a  field  of  Cabbage,  about  six- 
teen square  rods  less  than  two  acres.  The  land  is  of  ordinary 
quality.  It  yielded  a  crop  of  corn  the  last  season.  In  the 
spring  it  was  ploughed  six  inches  deep.  It  was  fertilized  by 
the  application  of  common  barn  manure  and  leached  ashes — 
using  three  hundred  bushels  of  ashes  on  the  lot.  I  look  upon 
them  as  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cabbage. 
It  was  furroM^ed  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  plant- 
ed in  hills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the  rows  ;  making,  if  I 
estimate  right,  four  thousand  five  hundred  hills  to  the  acre. 
At  the  second  hoeing,  the  plants  were  thinned  to  two  in  a  hill; 
and  at  the  next  hoeing,  only  the  best  one  was  left.  They  have 
been  kept  free  of  weeds  entirely,  and  have  grown  luxuriantly 
and  with  remarkable  equality — almost  every  plant  forming  a 
fair  head,  many  of  them  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Many  of 
the  plants  were  of  the  Savoy,  or  curly  variety ;  generally  the 
field  embraces  the  best  varieties  grown  in  this  vicinity.  There 
is  about  them  a  beauty  of  groAvth  that  gladdens  the  eye. 
There  may  be  on  some  lands,  that  have  been  long  cultivated 
^nd  highly  manured,  a  handsomer  growth,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one. 
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I  have  sold  the  entire  crop,  as  it  stands  in  the  field,  to  Irish 
laborers,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
— which  is  about  fourpence  a  head,  supposing  there  to  be  a  head 
to  each  hill ; — reserving  two  rows  across  the  upper  end  of  the 
field,  for  our  own  use.  This  gives  me  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  an  acre  for  the  use  of  my  land ;  deducting  $50  for  the 
manure  applied,  and  allowing  $40  for  the  labor  of  cultivating. 
I  have  confidence  the  purchasers  will  make  a  good  bargain, 
and  hope  they  will,  as  I  am  satisfied  with  the  income  I  have 
derived  from  the  land. 

South. Danvers,  Sep.  23,   1861. 

[Note. — The  Committee  viewed  this  crop  on  the  field, 
and  found  its  appearance  to  correspond  fully  with  what  is 
said  of  it. — j.  w.  p.J 


STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  B.  COURTIS. 

The  ground  on  which  my  crop  grew,  contains,  by  actual 
survey,  159—36  rods,  being  but  a  small  fraction  less  than  an 
acre.  It  has  been  planted  with  onions  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  has  generally  yielded  large  crops  ;  which  I  attribute,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  heavy  applications  of  rich  manure  it  has 
annually  received,  to  which,   of  course,  I   add  clean   culture. 

The  ground  was  prepared  for  the  present  crop  in  early 
spring,  (it  was  not  ploughed  the  fall  previous,)  by  ploughing 
in  about  twelve  cords  of  a  rich  and  finely  pulverized  compost 
of  night  soil  and  muck,  each  of  which  had  received  the  action 
of  the  winter's  frost.  I  have  usually  added  kelp  to  my  com- 
post heap,  but  did  not  this  season.  After  ploughing  the 
manui-e  in,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  then  cross- 
ploughed  and  carefully  raked,  immediately  after  which  three 
pounds  of  seed  of  the  Danvers  Yellow  Onion  were  soAvn  in 
rows  fourteen  inches  apart. 
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In  the  course  of  the  season,  the  crop  received  four  weed- 
ings,  (being  twice  crawled  over  and  twice  walked  over,)  and 
four  hoeings.  I  had  little  or  no  trouble  from  the  blight  or 
maggot,  and  my  crop  ripened  down  finely.  I  began  to  pull 
about  the  first  of  September,  and  soon  began  to  market  the 
onions.  Every  bushel  of  the  yield  has  been  carefully 
measured ;  and  after  adding  up  my  daily  sales,  I  find  the  result 
to  be  764  measured  bushels.  On  testing  some  loads,  and  sev- 
eral separate  bushels,  by  weight,  for  persons  who  preferred  so 
to  purchase  them,  I  found  them  to  average  60  1-2  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  The  yield  of  764  bushels  being  reduced  to  the  So- 
ciety's standard  of  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  would  give  924 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  crop  ripening  down  early,  the  onions  were  unusually 
hard  and  heavy,  (and  when  sold  by  measure,  purchasers  in 
Boston  market  are  not  satisfied  unless  very  full  measure  is 
given  them,)  which  accounts  for  their  great  weight.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  crop,  I  may  state  that  between 
forty  and  fifty  bushels  were  purchased  to  grow  seed  from.  My 
crop  was  sold  mostly  in  Boston,  at  an  average  price  of  51  cents 
a  measured  bushel. 
764  bushels  at  51  cents  per  bushel,  $389  64 

From  which  deduct  cost,  viz : 
Preparing  land  and  planting  (men),  $7  00 

"  "      "         "         (team),  6  00 

Seed,  three  pounds,  .  9  00 

■  Weeding,  nineteen  days,  19  00 

Pulling,  three  days,  3  00 

Topping,  at  2  cents  per  bushel,  15  28 

Interest  on  land,  12  00 

Cost  of  teaming  at  $1  25  per  load  of  40  bu.,   23  75 


03— $95  03 


$293  61 
Marhlehead,  Mass, 
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I  certify  to  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Courtis,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  party ;  also  that  I  have  received  evidence 
sujEficient  to  satisfy  me  of  the  correctness  of  his  statements. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


STATEMENT  OF  HAZEN  AYERS. 

To  the  Committee  on  Root  Crops: 

I  have  a  crop  of  Beets,  commonly  called  Mangol-Wurtzel, 
covering  forty-four  square  rods  of  land,  near  my  barn.  They 
have  grown  luxm-iantly,  and  are  devoured  voraciously  by  all 
animals  to  which  I  have  fed  them.  The  largest  weigh  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.  One  square  rod  yielded  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pounds  ;  which,  if  I  figure  right,  is  equal  to  sixty- 
six  tons  to  the  acre.  I  have  never  raised  so  large  or  so  valua- 
ble a  crop  of  any  other  vegetable.  I  am  aware  that  it  does  not 
come  up  to  your  prescribed  rule  of  half  an  acre — but  such  as 
I  have  I  bring  before  you. 

South  Danvers,  Oct.  22,  1861. 

[Note. — The  Trustees  awarded  to  ]\[r.  Aycr  a  gratuity  of 
five  dollars  for  his  experiment,  and  directed  the  publication  of 
his  statement.] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  PASTURE  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
Improvement  of  Pasture  and  Waste  Lands,  propose  to  confine 
themselves  to  bat  one  topic  in  considering  the  question  before 
them.  They  fully  appreciate  the  efforts  which  are  constantly 
made  to  bring  the  large  tracts  of  unproductive  land  both  wet 
and  drVj  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  county,  into  the  service 
of  agriculture  ;  and  they  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  the 
farmers  of  this  section,  in  their  renewed  attempts  during  the 
past  season  to  subdue  their  rough  and  swampy  lands,  for  the 
purposes  of  cropping.  But  they  feel  that  the  most  important 
consideration  for  the  agriculturist  here  is,  how  he  can  best  con- 
vert useless  tracts  into  profitable  pastm-e  lands,  or  restore  those 
which  have  suffered  fi-om  over-stocking,  or  from  neglect. 
While  some  sections  of  our  State  are  capable  of  pasturing  more 
cattle  than  can  be  kept  during  the  winter,  and  thus  lose  a  large 
portion  of  their  summer  feed,  in  Essex  County  the  reverse  is 
true.  Here  we  can  winter  more  cattle  than  we  can  summer. 
Our  pastures  are  less  productive  than  our  hay-fields.  And  we 
are  not  only  obliged  to  overstock  the  former,  but  we  are  in- 
duced to  resort  to  that  most  destructive  of  all  farming  opera- 
tions, the  sale  of  our  hay.  Except  in  those  instances  where, 
either  from  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  from  the  supply  of  cities, 
maniu'e  can  be  cheaply  and  easily  obtained,  the  neglect  of  pas- 
ture lands,  and  the  removal  of  hay,  must  end  in  great  injury  to 
the  farm.  He  whose  pastures  fail,  must  sell  his  cattle.  He 
Avho  sells  his  cattle  will  sell  his  hay.  And  he  who  sells  both 
cattle  and  hay,  will  ere  long  find  that  he  must  sell  his  farm. 

The  improvement  of  the  pasture  lands  of  Essex  County  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  our  farming  commu- 
nity. Wc  ought  at  least  to  keep  them  up  to  the  capacity  of 
our  hay-mows  ;  and,  if  possible,  we  should  carry  them  beyond 
this. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  general  rule  can  be  adopted  for 
the  increase  or  improvement  of  lands  devoted  to  grazing.  The 
variety  of  tracts  used  for  such  a  pui-pose,  creates  the  necessity 
for  a  great  variety  of  treatment ;  and  the  question  is  not  so 
much  how  can  pastures  be  cultivated,  as  how  can  they  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  profit.  It  is  estimated  that  four  acres  of  land  are 
required  for  the  pastiu-age  of  a  cow ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
their  present  condition  nearly  twice  that  number  are  necessary. 
The  price  of  such  land  is  about  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  An 
acre  which  will  serve  the  pui-pose  of  four,  should  be  considered 
to  be  worth  as  much  as  four.  How,  then,  can  the  farmer  make 
twenty  dollars'  worth  of  land  yield  as  much  as  eighty  dollars' 
worth  ?  How  can  he  improve,  moreover,  the  quality  of  his 
pasture  grasses  ?  And  how  can  he  economically  provide  him- 
self with  good  luxuriant  grazing,  upon  which  he  can  rely 
dui'ing  the  entire  season  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  cattle  of 
Essex  County  obtain  a  somewhat  scanty  supply  of  food  from 
the  pastures.  Brambles,  and  bushes,  and  weeds,  and  mosses, 
occupy  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  land  called  pasture, 
and  are  constantly  encroaching  upon  that  which  is  free  from 
this  burthen.  In  the  smooth  pastiu-es,  the  grass  is  short  on  ac- 
count of  over-stocking,  and,  in  many  instances,  not  nutritious 
on  account  of  deficient  cultivation  or  entire  neglect.  We  have 
but  little  land  like  that  in  newly  settled  countries,  where  the 
clearing  of  a  forest  is  followed  by  a  luxui-iant  growth  of  sweet 
grasses ;  and  hence  our  business  is  chiefly  with  lands  which 
must  be  restored  from  decay. 

The  application  of  various  substances,  such  as  ashes,  lime, 
plaster,  bones,  &c.,  as  a  top-dressing  for  exhausted  pasture 
lands,  has  been  tried  and  discussed,  until  its  merits  seem  to  be 
pretty  thoroughly  understood.  Wherever  land  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  either  of  these  fertilizers,  great  benefit 
arises  from  a  judicious  use. 

On  old  worn  out  pastures,  however,  something  more  is  evi- 
dently necessary  ;  especially  where  the  soil  is  so  far  exhausted 
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as  to  be  incapable  of  restoration  by  rest,  and  where  bushes 
have  obtained  the  mastery.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  resort  must 
be  had  to  the  axe  and  bush-hook,  to  fire,  the  plough,  manure 
and  seeding. 

How  far  the  clearing,  ploughing  and  seeding  of  pastures  can 
be  carried  with  profit,  each  farmer  must  judge  for  himself.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  the  experiment  has  been  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  county.  A  large  tract  of  comparatively 
level  land  lying  on  the  ]\Ierrimac  river  has  been  cleared  of 
bushes,  ploughed,  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow  one  year.  It  has 
then  been  cross-ploughed,  harrowed  and  seeded  with  rye  and 
grass.  In  this  case,  the  value  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes 
has  been  largely  increased.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
a  hill-side  pasture  has  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  with 
what  success  we  are  unable  to  learn.  It  is  possible  that  many 
acres  of  land  now  wholly  unproductive,  could  be  brought,  by 
this  process,  into  valuable  pastures,  without  great  expense, 
provided  that  the  work  is  done  in  the  intervals  of  more  press- 
ing duties  during  the  season.  The  precise  cost  cannot  be  esti- 
mated— inasmuch  as  it  would  depend  very  much  on  the  location 
of  the  land,  and  the  time  occupied  in  ploughing  and  fallowing. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  some  practical  farmer  should  make  an 
accurate  return  of  the  expense  incurred  per  acre  by  this  process. 
If  it  can  be  done  advantageously,  what  a  vast  benefit  would  be 
the  reclaiming  of  a  few  acres  each  year,  on  most  of  our  farms. 
At  any  rate,  we  trust  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every 
farmer  who  prides  himself  on  his  corn  and  hay  crops,  will 
leani  that  a  growth  of  birches,  bushes  and  briars  on  his  pastures 
cannot  belong  to  any  good  system  of  farming. 

But  one  experiment  in  improving  land  was  brought  before 
the  Committee  ;  an,d  this  is  of  a  somewhat  novel  character.  It 
consists  of  the  clearing  of  old  pasture  land  for  the  purpose  of 
orcharding — and  although  it  does  not  come  under  the  question 
which  we  have  referred  to,  still  it  is  entitled  to  careful  atten- 
tion. The  experiment  was  made  by  Oliver  P.  Elillam  of  Box- 
ford,  and  we  give  his  statement  in  his  own  words : 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  KILLAM. 

The  piece  of  land  I  offer  for  premium  is  one  side  of  a  lot 
containing  ten  or  twelve  acres.  The  xjart  I  cleared  was  covered 
originally  with  whortleberries,  sweet  fern  and  briars,  inter- 
spersed with  small  oaks,  wild  cherry,  thorn  bushes  and  bu'ches. 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  commenced  setting  apple  trees  on  one 
side,  one  and  one-half  rods  apart ;  set  over  about  one-half  an 
acre.  The  next  spring  I  set  out  others  ;  .and  in  1851,  I  fin- 
ished setting  over  the  piece  I  have  cleared. 

My  manner  of  setting  the  trees  is  as  follows  : — First,  I 
mowed  the  bushes  wherever  I  intended  to  set  a  tree.  Then 
cutting  away  the  roots  with  an  axe,  I  dug  the  holes  eight  feet 
in  diameter  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  deep.  I 
usually  dug  the  holes  the  year  before  planting  the  trees.  When 
I  set  the  trees,  I  pounded  the  sods,  and  picked  out  the  roots, 
replacing  the  soil  in  the  hole,  and  taking  care  to  set  the  tree 
the  same  depth  that  it  stood  in  the  nursery.  I  then  placed  fine 
soil  round  the  roots,  and  replaced  the  contents  of  the  hole. 
The  trees  were  manured  and  mulched  ;  and  they  grew  well  for 
three  or  four  years. 

At  this  time  the  trees  began  to  show  signs  of  blight,  which 
were  not  removed  by  digging  about  them ;  and  I  consequently 
determined  to  clear  all  the  land  between  the  trees.  I  com- 
menced this  in  1857,  in  the  following  manner  : 

First  I  mowed  the  bushes,  dug  up  the  roots,  and  burned 
them.  Then  I  dug  out  and  cleared  off  the  stones.  I  then 
ploughed  it,  removing  all  the  stones  and  roots  exposed  to  view, 
and  harrowed  it  thoroughly. 

The  expense  of  clearing  the  first  half  acre  was  : 

For  one  man  1  1-2  days  mowing  bushes,  $1  50' 

Two  men  and  four  oxen  one-half  day  pulling  bushes 

and  roots,  2  00 

Two  men  and  one  yoke  of  oxen  one  day  clearing  stones,    3  00 
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Two  days  ploughing,  10  00 

Clearing  stones  after  ploughing,  harrowing  and  burning 

roots,  2  00 


$18  50 
After  it  was  cleared,   I  planted  it  with  potatoes  and  corn. 
The  expense  of  the  crop  was  : 

For  five  cart-loads  of  compost  in  hill,  $5  00 

Eor  planting  and  hoeing,  4  00 


$9  00 
Amount  and  value  of  crop : 
20  bushels  of  good  potatoes,  $10  00. 

18  bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  9  00 


$19  00 

The  fodder  and  small  potatoes  paid  for  harvesting.  In  the 
winter  of  1857—8,  I  cleared  another  half  acre  at  less  expense. 
And  in  the  June  following,  I  sowed  the  whole  with  13  quarts 
of  buckwheat,  and  obtained  15^  bushels  of  clear  seed. 

Value  of  crop : 
15^  bushels  of  buckwheat,  $15  50 

One  ton  of  straw,  6  00 


$21  50 
Expense  of  crop  after  clearing  : 
Seed,  sowing  and  harrowing,  $1  00 

Cutting,  threshing  and  cleaning,  1  50 


$2  50 

I  have  cleared  the  remainder  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  result;  averaging  15  bushels  of  buckwheat 
and  one  ton  of  straw  per  acre  yearly.  I  cleared  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  last  autumn,  at  an  expense  of  about  $26. 

I  have  manured  what  I  first  cleared,  for  two  years,  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  trees ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  been 
improved  by  it  to  the  full  value  of  the  crop  raised  on  the  land. 
By  sowing  buckwheat,  I  have  cleared  the  land  almost  enthely 
of  briars  and  other  noxious  plants ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  good  crop  to  raise  in  a  young  and  growing  orchard. 

The  experiment  of  Mr.  Killara  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
has  been  conducted  with  considerable  economy  and  skill,  and 
with  much  industry.  He  has  brought  a  waste  piece  of  land 
into  good  orcharding  ;  and  his  trees  show  that  he  has  done  it 
successfully.  The  Committee  a-ward  him  the  second  premium 
of  ten  dollars. 

They  trust  that  they  will  see  an  increased  attention  to  the 
reclaiming  of  pasture  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  agriculture  of  the  County. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING,  Chairman. 


FOREST  TREES. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  our  forest  trees  were 
fast  falling  before  the  woodman's  axe,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  to  promote  their  growth.  I  had  the 
honor,  in  1838,  to  act  on  a  committee  of  this  Society,  with  the 
Hon.  James  H.  Duncan  and  the  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  on 
forest  trees ;  and  the  report  of  the  doings  of  that  Committee 
may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  for  1839,  awarding  a  premium 
of  thirty  dollars  to  Mr.  Nathan  Webster,  of  Haverhill,  for  his 
ten  acre  lot  of  cultivated  forest  trees. 
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Having  the  honor  to  hold  a  place  on  the  same  Committee, 
the  present  year,  which  Committee  not  having  been  called  on 
by  the  Chairman  to  attend  to  any  claims  for  our  premiums,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  present  to  the  Society  some  further  account 
of  the  success  of  that  experiment,  and  also  some  observations 
upon  the  subject  of  forest  trees  in  general. 

I  did  not  at  the  time  think  that  the  amount  of  wood  and 
timber  in  the  county  was  likely  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
experiment ;  and  by  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  as  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  1839,  I  am  led  to  think  they  were  also 
nearly  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  as  he  had  tried  an  experi- 
ment, and  was  the  only  applicant,  our  first  premium,  of  thirty 
dollars  was  awarded. 

The  land  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  kinds  of 
trees  for  which  our  premium  was  offered.  It  had  never  been 
ploughed,  or  pulverized,  or  cleared  of  roots  and  rubbish,  ex- 
cept one  acre.  Furrows  had  been  drawn  across  it,  ten  feet 
apart,  and  in  the  springs  of  1836  and  1837,  three  pounds  of, 
locust  seed  had  been  sown  ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1837,  between 
one  and  two  bushels  of  white  oak  acorns  were  planted,  all  of 
both  kinds,  along  these  furrows,  in  which  they  were  covered 
with  earth.  From  the  locust  seed,  he  supposed  more  than  ten 
thousand  plants  came  up  ;  but  from  the  acorns,  not  a  single 
plant ! 

To  secm-e  the  germination  of  the  locust,  he  thinks  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  soak  the  seed  in  hot  water — of  course  not 
too  hot ;  and  he  he  imputes  the  total  absence  of  young  oaks  to 
an  early  frost  injuring  the  acorns  ;  but  as  they  could  be  easily 
found  scattered  along  in  rows,  and  slightly  covered,  I  should 
rather  charge  it  to  the  squirrels. 

I  Avould  suggest  to  any  person  disposed  hereafter  to  plant  a 
forest,  to  completely  pulverize  the  whole  soil,  and  sow  the 
seed  broadcast  on  the  furrows,  and  of  various  kinds,  and  at  all 
depths. 

As  Mr.  Webster  sowed  but  two  kinds  of  seed,  and  but  one 
came  up  at  all,  we  were  called   upon   to   look   at  only  quite  a 
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number  of  locust  trees,  scattered  over  ten  acres  of  ground  ; 
and  as  these  looked  rather  unpromising,  the  generous  premium 
must  be  considered  to  have  been  awarded  rather  to  the  labor 
of  making  an  experiment,  than  to  any  promised  success. 

Mr.  Webster  says  in  his  statement,  that  in  1835  the  land 
was  covered  with  birches,  and  some  white  oak  and  maple  ;  and 
on  examining  the  lot  a  few  years  afterwards,  I  was  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  the  growth  of  wood  would  have  been  quite  as 
valuable,  had  nothing  been  done  but  to  exclude  cattle  from 
browsing  upon  the  trees  and  under-wood  of  native  growth. 

I  again  examined  the  lot  on  the  13th  of  the  present  Novem- 
ber, twenty-two  years  after  the  first  visit  and  the  premium, 
and  I  now  consider  the  experiment  rather  more  successful  than 
I  had  previously  expected,  so  far  as  the  locust  is  concerned. 
About  one  acre,  in  one  corner  of  the  lot,  is  well  covered  with 
locust  trees,  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
through,  and  in  rather  a  thrifty  state.  There  was  a  thin  scat- 
tering of  locust  in  other  parts  of  the  lot ;  and  if  locust  timber 
is  as  lasting  for  fence  posts,  and  other  uses  requiring  durable 
wood,  as  has  been  supposed,  I  should  think  the  experiment 
might  encourage  the  planting  of  the  locust.  The  quantity  and 
value  of  wood  for  fuel  would  probably  have  been  larger  had 
nothing  been  done.  And  if  the  acre  so  well  stocked  with 
locust  is  the  acre  which  had  been  previously  "ploughed,  and 
planted  with  potatoes,"  it  gives  a  valuable  insight  into  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  the  ground  and  planting.  The  white  birch 
has  now  re-assumed  its  native  rights  over  a  large  part  of  the 
ground,  and  the  white  oak  and  maple  are,  in  a  few  instances, 
resuining  their  places. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  premium  has  been  claimed  or  paid 
for  the  raising  of  forest  trees  since  the  one  alluded  to  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  the  law  of  the  State  requires  the  offering  of 
them,  I  should  suggest  the  discontinuance  of  the  offer,  as 
without  effect,  and,  so  far  as  fuel  is  concerned,  quite  un- 
necessary. 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  acre  of  open  field,   or  pasture 
16 
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land,  has  been  changed  from  being  an  open  field  or  pasture,  in 
this  county,  Avithin  the  period  of  my  remembrance,  which  now 
extends  to  sixty  years,  by  any  deliberate  design,  planting  or 
cultivation  ;  and  I  am  hardly  aware  that  an  acre  has  been  cut 
down,  cleared,  and  made  a  cultivated  field  or  pasture,  within 
that  time.  But  within  the  last  forty  years,  hundreds  of  acres 
have  been  overrun  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  forest  trees ! 

In  the  town  of  Groveland,  it  is  easy  now  to  show  large 
tracts,  over  which  men  now  living  have  held  the  plough,  and 
swung  the  scythe  and  sickle,  from  which  may  now  be  cut  from 
thirty  to  forty  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre ;  and  by  this  growth, 
and  the  multiplication  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  our 
landscape  now  presents  a  much  more  wooded  prospect  than  it 
did  forty  years  ago. 

One  cause  of  this  great  change  is  the  neglect  of  agriculture, 
and  confining  it  to  fewer  acres,  since  the  prevalence  of  manu- 
factures ;  another  is,  the  now  almost  universal  use  of  mineral 
coal.     Most  of  this  increase  is  the  various  species  of  pine. 

White  pine  is  a  tree  of  very  rapid  growth ;  and  I  can  now 
cut  a  frame  for  a  good  sized  house,  from  land  fi'om  which  the 
previous  owner  cut  nearly  all  the  wood  which  he  considered 
worth  cutting  in  1838.  What  were  then  small  trees,  of  a  few 
feet  in  height,  are  now  timber.  The  pine  is  a  very  sure  and 
thrifty  seedling,  and  I  might  now  claim  your  premium  for  a 
thousand  trees  of  not  less  than  three  years  old,  all  seedlings, 
and  in  a  most  thrifty  state — and  all  growing  spontaneously  on 
what  was,  twelve  years  ago,  chiefly  an  oak  forest.  The  pine, 
I  believe,  never  starts  from  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  but  are  in 
all  cases  seedlings. 

The  oak  seedling  is  of  slow  growth ;  but  still  they  are  con- 
stantly renewing  from  the  acorn,  in  woods  of  thin  growth,  and 
around  the  margin  of  oak  forests — the  leaves  afibrding  them  a 
sufficient  covering,  and  the  surrounding  trees  a  sufficient  shel- 
ter from  the  driving  winds  and  snow ;  but  the  most  thrifty 
growth  of  oak,  maple  and  birch,  are  from  the  roots  of  previous 
trees,  cut  down  before  the   life   of  both   root  and  branches  is 
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exhausted  by  age.  Crops  of  woocl  are  now  raised  with  as 
much  regularity  and  certainty  as  crops  of  hay  or  grain,  and 
are  profitably  taken  off  every  twenty  to  thirty  years.  On 
thirteen  acres  of  cut  off  land,  which  I  purchased  in  1851  at 
nine  dollars  an  acre,  there  is  now  a  crop  of  wood,  principally 
oak,  averaging  fifteen  feet  in  height,  mostly  sprung  from  the 
roots  of  the  previous  growth,  and  growing  with  great  rapidity, 
from  their  large  and  abundant  roots  ;  while  in  almost  every 
vacancy  the  seedling  pines,  before  named,  are  shooting  up  their 
spires,  and  dispute  with  the  oak  for  the  final  possession  of  the 
soil. 

The  white  birch  and  the  white  maple  push  out  numerous 
sprouts  from  almost  every  tree  which  is  cut  down,  and  spread 
spontaneously  as  seedlings,  on  the  road-sides  and  on  the  mar- 
gin of  forests.  A  large  hill  in  full  view  of  my  house,  which 
was  clear  pasture  land  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  now 
an  unbroken  forest. 

It  belonged  to  the  late  Eev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  who,  with  a 
view  to  improving  his  pasture,  caused  furrows  eight  or  ten  feet 
apart  to  be  ploughed  round  the  hill,  keeping  as  near  horizontal 
as  possible,  with  the  tripple  purpose  of  retaining  the  rain, 
ploughing  up  some  of  the  moss,  and  manuring  the  intermediate 
space  by  the  washing  down  of  some  of  the  soil  ploughed  up. 
The  plan  seemed  well  adapted  to  improve  a  smooth  hill-side 
pasture,  which  it  probably  would  have  done,  but  that  a  copse 
of  birches,  forty  rods  off,  furnished  seed,  and  the  winds  did  the 
sewing ;  and  now  we  see  a  full  grown  and  heavy  crop  of  birch 
trees.  Another  neighbor's  intervening  lot  remained  un- 
ploughed,  and  is  now  smooth  pasture  land. 

Another  reason  why  our  wood  increases  so  fast  is,  as  before 
named,  the  great  increase  of  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago,  I  was,  with  one  exception,  the  only  householder 
making  use  of  coal  in  the  town  ;  now  it  is  in  use  in  almost 
every  family  ;  and  for  the  two  last  years,  nearly  eight  hundred 
tons  have  been  imported  and  consumed — taking  the  place,  ac- 
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cording  to  my  observation,  of  about  sixteen  hundred  cords  of 
wood  ! 

Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  farmers  of 
Essex  County  to  sell  their  farms,  and  remove  to  newer  States, 
in  alarm  at  the  approaching  scarcity  of  wood  and  timber.  My 
father-in-law,  who  sold  his  farm  in  what  is  now  Georgetown, 
in  1780,  and  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  spent  many  anxious 
thoughts  upon  his  old  neighbors,  how  they  were  to  get  along 
when  the  fast  decreasing  woods  were  all  consumed ;  forty  years 
afterwards  he  returned  to  this  vicinity,  without  finding  any 
trouble  in  obtaining  fuel !  The  committee  who  made  the  last 
valuation  of  this  town,  report  that  the  wood  is  little,  if  any, 
diminished  within  the  last  forty  years. 

The  walnut  is  a  beautiful  tree,  easily  raised  from  the  seed, 
and  of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  the  oak.  The  wood  is 
excellent,  both  for  fuel  and  timber,  and  the  fruit  is  highly 
valued,  especially  among  children ;  and  it  is  generally  a  good 
bearer. 

The  elm  starts  readily  from*  the  seed,  which  ripens  in  great 
abundance,  before  the  leaves  form,  every  spring,  and  may  be 
s  own  and  produce  a  thrifty  plant  the  same  year !  It  is  a  tree 
of  great  beauty,  thrives  in  almost  every  soil,  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  produces  valuable  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  timber.  In 
1845  I  brought  two  trees  under  my  carriage,  both  of  which  I 
could  carry  easily  upon  my  shoulder  at  once,  and  set  them  out 
in  the  street  in  front  of  my  house.  The  largest  tree  girths,  by 
measurement  to  day,  one  foot  from  the  ground,  three  feet  and 
two  inches.  A  row  of  elms  from  the  seed  sixteen  years  ago, 
set  from  the  garden  on  the  river  bank,  are  now,  several  of 
them,  t-sventy  feet  high  and  six  inches  through. 

I  propose  to  add  a  few  words  upon  "Worms  Injurious  to 
Forest  Trees. 

Mr.  Coffin,  in  his  History  of  Newbury,  gives  an  extract 
from  the  margin  of  an  almanac  of  1736,  written  by  the  Hon. 
Bailey  Bartlett,  which  tallies  so  exactly  with  a  similar  calamity 
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which  visited  this  part  of  the  county  about  1797,  that  I  will 
first  copy  it : — 

"  In  the  year  1734,  a  few  caterpillars,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
appeared  on  the  oak  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  grow. 
In  1735  a  much  larger  number,  one  hundred  to  one,  were  seen, 
but  in  this  year  (1736)  the  number  was  astonishing.  Almost 
all  the  woods  in  Haverhill  and  Bradford,  (some  part  of  the 
east  end  excepted,)  the  east  part  of  Chester  and  Andover, 
many  thousand  acres  of  thick  woods,  had  their  leaves  and 
twigs  of  this  year's  growth  entirely  eaten  up — so  that  the  trees 
were  as  naked  as  rn  the  depth  of  winter.  They  were  larger 
than  common  caterpillars,  and  made  no  nests.  No  river  or 
pond  could  stop  them  ;  they  would  swim  like  dogs,  and  travel 
in  unaccountable  armies,  and  completely  cover  whole  houses 
and  trees.  Cart  and  carriage  wheels  would  be  dyed  green, 
from  the  number  they  crushed  in  their  progress !" 

Mr.  Kichard  Kelley,  of  Amesbury,  in  his  diary,  says,  "  They 
arc  larger  than  the  orchard  caterpillar,  but  smooth  on  the  back, 
with  a  black  streak  with  white  spots." 

I  have  never  seen,  in  print  or  manuscript,  any  account  of  a 
very  similar  calamity  which  occurred  within  the  memory  of 
the  writer. 

About  1797,  similar  worms  began  to  appear  upon  the  oaks, 
which  so  increased  in  three  or  four  years,  that  the  oak  wood 
lands  were  cleared  of  leaves,  and  the  trees  made  no  deeper 
shade  in  August  than  in  winter  !  The  white  oaks  enjoyed  a 
partial  exemption,  but  the  red,  black  and  yellow  oaks  were 
entirely  stripped  of  leaves.  When  they  left  the  trees,  they  in- 
fested all  the  buildings  which  were  near  oak  woods,  and  I  have 
a  pretty  distinct  recollection  that  their  swimming  qualities  were 
then  noticed. 

Mr.  Kelley's  description  does  not  exactly  apply  to  these  ;* 
they  were  mostly  black,  with  a  stripe  of  yellow  on  each  side  of 
the  back,  and  crawled  raj^idly  with  many  legs.  The  cart  ruts, 
in  a  sandy  road  leading  through  my  father's  woodland,   gath- 
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ered  them  in  myriads ;  and   the  crushing  them  as   we  carted 
hay  through  the  woods,  is  distinctly  recollected. 

They  disappeared  about  the  third  or  fourth  year,  more  sud- 
denly than  they  came.  The  trees  mostly  survived,  with  many 
dead  limbs.  The  shrub  oak  was  entirely,  stripped  of  leaves. 
I  write  from  distinct  and  rather  bitter  recollection  of  what  was 
then  considered  a  great  calamity,  which  excited  much  attention 
and  many  fears.  Being  but  a  boy,  my  observations  extend 
only  over  the  immediate  neighborhood,  in  the  west  part  of 
Georgetown ;  and  this  is  written  in  the  hope  that  from  some 
old  almanac,  newspaper  or  diary,  a  better  account  may  be 
brought  out. 

About  1620,  I  discovered  at  the  road-side,  in  Groveland,  a 
small  tree  bent  down  with  the  weight  of  some  hundreds  of  the 
genuine  article.  I  destroyed  every  one ;  and  whether  in  so 
doing  I  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  former  visitation,  will 
never  be  known. 

The  canker-worm  of  the  orchard  sometimes  infests  the  elm, 
but  they  have  been  much  damaged  in  this  vicinity. 

The  blast  which  a  few  years  ago  invaded  the  plane  tree  or 
button-wood,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  tree  remained  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  damage  occurred 
to  the  new  growth  as  it  put  forth  its  tender  leaves  each  year, 
leaving  an  unsightly  knot  w'here  it  attempted  to  produce  its 
broad  leaves.  I  examined  many  of  these  knots,  but  could  never 
detect  the  living  worm,  though  I  was  satisfied  that  the  whole 
mischief  was  then  and  there,  and  perpetuated  by  a  minute 
worm  or  insect,  whose  presence  and  operations  it  was  difficult 
to  detect  or  prevent.  Its  work  seems  to  have  ceased  in  this 
vicinity. 

JEREMIAH  SPOFFORD, 

Of  the  Committee. 
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GRAIN   CROPS. 

The    Commltttee    on    Grain    Crops    award    the    following 
gratuities  : — 

To    Hanson    Ordway   of  "West   Newbury,   for   his   crop   of 

corn,  $10  00 

To  Francis  Little  of  Newbury,  for  his  crop  of  wheat,    8  00 


PAUL  TITCOMB,     >  ^ 
FRANCIS  DODGE,  I  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  HANSON  ORDWAY. 

The  crop  of  corn  on  one  acre  of  land,  which  I  have  pre- 
sented for  premium,  is  hot  yet  entirely  harvested.  I  have 
therefore  gathered  the  corn  on  two  rods,  the  same  being  a  fair 
average  of  the  whole,  the  weight  of  which  was  ninety-nine  and 
one-half  pounds.  The  land  was  in  onions  last  year,  manured 
with  six  and  one-half  cords  barn-yard  manure.  The  present 
year,  three  cords  manure  was  applied  broadcast,  and  ploughed 
in.  The  corn  was  planted  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  May, 
and  manured  in  the  hill,  with  two  cords  old  manure  thoroughly 
pulverized.  The  corn  planted  is  called  the  Dole  corn.  The 
land  is  a  light  loam,  with  gravelly  subsoil. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  I  estimate  as 
follows  : — 

To  drawing  and  spreading  manure,  $2  00 

Ploughing  and  harrowing,  2  00 

Planting,  S  00 

Seed,  50 

Hoeing  and  cultivating  (three  times),  7  00 

Harvesting,  7  00 
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Manure,  20  00 

Interest  on  land,  (3  00 

Total,  $47  50 

fVest  Newbury,  Nov.  6,  1861. 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  LITTLE. 

The  crop  of  Wheat  which  I  enter  for  premium  was  grown 
upon  land  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  westerly  slope  of  Merri- 
mac  ridge,  so  called,  in  Newbury,  and  contains  one  acre  and 
ten  rods.  The  soil  is  a  strong  dark  loam,  resting  upon  a  bed 
of  clay  ;  though  over  a  large  part  of  it,  there  is  an  intervening- 
layer  of  yellow  loam.  It  has  been  under  ploughed  cultivation 
for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years— ^for  the  major  part  of  the 
time  with  onions ;  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  that  crop  for 
three  or  four  years  previous  to  1860,  it  has  been  occupied  with 
mixed  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  some  onions. 

In  1860  it  was  planted  with  Indian  corn,  and  dressed  with 
about  eight  cords  of  common  barn-yard  manure  applied  broad- 
cast to  the  acre.  The  crop  might  be  considered  good,  although 
it  did  not  get  thoroughly  ripe. 

The  present  year,  the  ground  was  ploughed  and  harrowed 
early  in  May,  and  upon  the  4th  of  that  month  I  sowed  two 
bushels  of  bald  wheat.  This  was  harrowed  in.  I  then  sowed 
grass  seed,  and  carefully  rolled  the  whole  with  a  common 
wooden  roller.     No  dressing  was  applied. 

The  crop  was  cradled  Aug.  9th  and  10th,  and  was  threshed 
the  first  week  in  September.  It  laid  in  the  chaff  about  a  week, 
and  was  then  winnowed ;  and  after  standing  in  flour  barrels 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  more,  was  measured.  The  whole  pro- 
duct was  thirty-seven  bushels  and  six  quarts,  weighing  C5  lbs. 
to  the  bushel. 
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I  enclose  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  crop,  and  its  present 
value  t — 


To  rent  of  land. 

Ploughing, 

Harrowing,  sowing  and  rolling. 

Seed, 

Cradling, 

Binding,  and  carting  to  barn. 

Threshing  with  machine. 

Winnowing, 


By  35  bushels  wheat  at  |1  25, 
2  tons  straw. 


Cost  of  crop. 

Profit,  |531  25 

Newbury,  Nov.  11,  1861. 


TREADWELL  FARM. 


Dr. 

$10  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  50 

1  50 

150 

5  00 

1  00 

< 

126  50 

Cr. 

$43  75 

14  00 

$57  75 

26  50 

The  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  would  respectfully 
report  : — 

That  the  present  condition  of  the  Farm,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown,  is  very  much  in  advance  of  that  exhibited 
by  it  at  any  time  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
17 
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Society.  This  is  what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  as  much 
of  the  labor  and  cultivation  heretofore  bestowed  upon  it  by 
him,  would  not  show  their  results  till  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years.  The  experiments  that  are  now  in  progress  upon  the 
Farm,  are  likely  to  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  those  hereto- 
fore tried  by  the  Society ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  Farm  will  prove  to  be  in  fact,  as  it  was  designed  by 
its  donor  to  be,  a  farm  "for  the  promotion  of  the  science  ot 
agricultiue,  by  the  performance  of  experiments  and  such  other 
means  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  said  science." 

But  it  is  manifest,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  object  success- 
fully, and  to  make  the  Farm  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Society  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed,  a  suitable  barn  is  greatly 
needed,  instead  of  the  ill-contrived  and  diplapidated  one  now 
upon  the  premises.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  Society  made 
the  agreement  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Farm  by  Mr.  Brown, 
it  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  need  of  the  Society  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  following  vote  was  passed  at  its  annual 
meeting : — 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  be  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  new  barn  on  the  premises,  provided  no 
draft  be  made  on  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Society  for  that 
purpose. 

With  this  view,  the  Committee  received  subscriptions  at  the 
time  to  the  amount  of  $200 ;  but  as  they  saw  no  prospect  of 
raising,  from  this  source  alone,  the  necessary  fviuds,  they  did 
not  feel  authorized  to  proceed  to  build.  Kecently,  however, 
Mr.  Brown,  the  occupant  of  the  Farm,  deeming  it  to  be  for  his 
interest  also  to  have  a  new  barn,  has  offered  to  make  and  stone 
the  cellar  for  the  same,  thereby  relieving  the  Society  from  a 
portion,  of  the  expense  of  building.  By  estimates  of  different 
parties,  the  cost  of  a  barn  70  feet  by  40  feet,  and  18  feet  posts, 
above  the  cellar,  will  not  exceed  $1200,  or,  at  most,  $1300. 

In  the  available  means  for  this  outlay,  the  Committee  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  include   the  above-named  subscriptions  for 
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$200,  as  the  parties  making  the  same,  owing  to  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  c^nge  of  the  times,  may  not  feel  bound  to  pay 
them,  though  the  Committee  cannot  speak  definitely  on  this 
subject.  The  fund  that  has  accumulated  from  unclaimed  pre- 
miums, and  which  hei-etofoi-e  has  been  applied  to  the  increase 
of  the  Library,  now  amounts  to  $622  50.  The  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  oak  timber  cut  on  the  farm  last  year 
amounts  to  $405  25,  making  together  a  total  of  $1027  75 
available  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  barn  on  the  farm.  The 
Committee  would  propose,  therefore — to  make  up  the  required 
amount — the  following  vote  : — 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  be 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  fund  arising  from  unclaimed  premiums  and 
from  the  sale  of  oak  trees,  hereby  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  barn  on  the  farm,  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  be  refunded  from  the  amounts  next  ac- 
crueing  from  unclaimed  premiums. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  vote,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  the  Committee  have 
chosen  a  Building  Committee,  consisting  of  George  B.  Loring, 
C.  P.  Preston  and  R.  A.  Merriam,  who  have  been  empowered 
to  construct  a  barn,  not  exceeding  in  cost  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  The  site  has  been  selected,  and  the  contracts 
will  be  made  immediately. 

The  following  report  of  the  experiments  on  the  Farm  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  tenant  : — 

Report  of  the  Experiment  on  the  Application  of  Manures  on 
the  *' Treadwell  Farm,"  the  year  of  1861,  competing  for 
the  premiums  as  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,   and  also  by  the  Essex  Agricul-  • 
tural  Society  : 
Land  selected,  level. 
Amount  of  land,  2^  acres. 
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Quality  of  land,  light,  dry,  not  retentive  of  manures. 

Crop  of  1860,  grass.  • 

No  manure  in  1860. 

Kind  of  manure  used  1861,  stable  manure  wliicli  had  been 
thi-own  into  the  hog-yard  from  day  to  day. 

Amount,  20  cords. 

Depth  of  Ploughing,  8  inches. 

5  cords  applied  to  Lot  No.  1,  and  ploughed  8  inches  deep 
the  whole  field. 

5  cords  applied  to  Lot.  No.  2,  and  the  whole  field  cross- 
ploughed  4  inches  deep. 

5  cords  applied  to  Lot  No.  3,  and  the  whole  field  harrowed 
twice. 

5  cords  applied  to  Lot  No.  4,  and  left  exposed  on  the 
surface. 

Lot  No.  5,  no  manure. 

May  13th,  1861,  the  whole  piece  was  planted  with  com 
known  as  the  "  Flint  Com,"  the  hills  3^  feet  apart  each  way. 

June  10th,  cultivated  the  whole  field,  both  ways,  and  com- 
menced hoeing,  and  hoed  the  whole  field,  keeping  the  land 
level. 

June  17,  cultivated  the  whole  field,  both  ways. 

June  25,  cultivated  the  whole  field,  both  ways. 

June  25,  26  and  29,  cleared  out  every  weed  to  be  found. 

July  2,  cultivated  the  whole  field  both  ways. 

July  8,  cultivated  the  whole  field  both  ways. 

Aug.  13,  14  and  15,  sowed  winter  rye  and  grain  seed,  as 
per  order,  and  hoed  over  the  entii-e  field. 

Corn  harvested  Oct.  16th  to  20th,  1861. 
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Weight  of  Com  Stover  on  Lot  No.  1, 


h 

2950  lbs 

2, 

2270    « 

3, 

1330    " 

4, 

1270    « 

5, 

500    '' 

WEATHER  REPORT  OF  1861. 

AMOUNT    OF    KAIN. 


First  Third. 

Second  Third. 

Last    Third. 

Mat 

0,952  in. 

1,106  in. 

Jtjne..... 

2,255  in. 

Jtjly 

0,394  in. 

1,247  in. 

0,544  in. 

August 

1,564  in. 

2,210  in. 

0,554  in. 

Septembek. 

1,564  in. 

EXPERIMENT    OF    1860    CONTINUED. 

Land  ploughed  6  inches  deep. 
April  29,  1861,  Barley  sown. 

Grass  seed,  red  top. 
Clover  seed. 
Well  harrowed  and  rolled. 

July  29th,  harvested. 
Lot  No.  1  weighed.  Barley  and  Straw  together, 

((  O  ee  ec  le 

<e  g  e<  ((  (c 

ee  ^  ee  ee  ee 

et  ^  ee  ee  ee 

Amount  of  Barley — Lot  No.  1, 

ee  ee  ee  2, 

ee  ee  ee  2, 

ee  ee  ee  ^ 

ee  ee  ee  5^ 

The  other  hoed  crops  of  the  Farm  for  1861  were — of  Com, 
450  bu.  ears ;  Potatoes,  400  bu. 


5bu. 

3bu. 

5  lbs. 

er. 

730  lbs 

970  lbs 

970  lbs 

1060  lbs 

660  lbs 

2f  bu 

61  bu. 

e^bu. 

5    bu. 

3f  bu. 
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Apples,  4  bbls.;  Cranberries,  20  bu.;  Meadow  Hay,  25  tons ; 
Upland  Hay,  8  tons. 

Sixty-two  rods  of  stone  under-drains  have  been  put  in  the 
present  season. 

The  Committee  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  the  im- 
proving condition  of  the  Farm,  and  to  express  the  belief  that 
it  will,  when  the  proposed  improvements  are  completed,  be- 
come, as  a  source  of  practical  knowledge,  all  that  the  liberal 
donor  anticipated. 


ALLEN  W.  DODGE, 
DANIEL  ADAMS, 
K.  S.  FAY, 
JOHN  W.  PROCTOR, 
GEO.  B.  LORING, 
R.  S.  ROGERS, 
JOSEPH  HOW, 
R.  A.  MERRIAM, 
JOHN  WHITTREDGE, 
CHAS.  P.  PRESTON, 
WM.  R.  PUTNAM, 


>  Committee. 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON  LOCATING 
THE  GKOUNDS  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  following  vote  of 
the  Society — "That  the  Trustees  consider  the  expediency  of 
holding  the  annual  fairs  permanently  on  the  Society's  farm  in 
Topsfield,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  the 
reasons  for  or  against  such  a  measure  " — would  respectfully 
report : — 

They  have  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  information  within 
their  reach,  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  permanent  and 
itinerant  modes  of  holding  Agricultural  Exhibitions,  and  have 
given  the  subject  their  most  careful  consideration.  They  con- 
sider that  the  very  existence  of  the  Essex  Society  depends 
upon  the  decision  of  its  members  on  this  question.  And,  on 
this  account,  while  they  have  examined  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings,  they  have  felt  that  they  could  not  discharge  their 
duty  without  arriving  at  some  positive  opinion;  an  opinion 
which  they*  trust  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Society. 

They  find  that  the  question  has  been  largely  discussed  in 
various  agricultural  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  the  most  advantageous  method  of  conducting  Exhi- 
bitions. Most  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe,  have 
examined  the  subject,  and  have  decided  against  a  permanent 
location — some  have  abandoned  the  system  after  careful  ex-' 
periment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expense  attending  a  permanent  loca- 
tion, in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  arrangement  of 
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grounds,  must  be  large.  It  is  known  to  be  so  large  as  to  have 
impoverished  some  societies,  and  deeply  involved  others.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  Essex  Society  is  now,  and  has  for  a 
long  time  been  good.  Its  funds  enable  it  to  be  liberal  in  its 
premiums,  without  absolute  dependence  upon  the  fees  of 
visitors  or  private  benefaction.  In  this  respect  it  differs  very 
essentially  from  many  neighboring  societies,  whose  location  is 
a  source  of  conflict  and  rivalry,  and  whose  debts  are  a  con- 
stant annoyance.  And  it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  in  no 
way  lose  the  advantages  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  for  the  sake  of 
a  doubtful  experiment. 

The  size  and  shape  of  our  County,  moreover,  would  render 
the  selection  of  a  permanent  location,  combining  convenience 
and  publicity,  very  difficult.  We  have  five  large  centers  of 
population,  with  their  surrounding  farming  interests,  viz : — 
Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Newburyport,  Salem  and  Lynn.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  select  a  location  near  one  of  these  large 
places,  without  dissatisfying  others,  and  without  creating 
almost  a  necessity  for  an  increase  of  societies  in  the  county. 
"Whereas,  under  our  present  plan,  every  part  of  our  county  is 
accommodated,  and  the  spirit  of  every  section  is  stimulated  to 
make  our  fairs  successful. 

The  conveniences  which  we  now  enjoy  are  ample.  There 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  halls  and  rooms  for  our  ex- 
hibitions— none  in  securing  grounds  for  experiments  in  plough- 
ing, draft,  driving,  &c. — and  none  in  finding  good  accommo- 
dation for  our  addresses.  In  all  these  respects  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  ;  and  nowhere  have  we  seen  pens  so  well  filled 
as  our  own,  nowhere  halls  more  crowded,  nowhere  any  place 
for  the  address  half  so  good  as  the  village  church,  and  nowhere 
audiences  so  large  and  attentive. 

It  is  important  that  our  Society  should  prosper.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  our  farmers  should  be  accommodated.  It  is 
important  that  the  public  interest  of  each  portion  of  our 
countv,  in  our  exhibitions,  should  be  kept  alive.     And  so  far 
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from  recommending  the  permanent  location  of  our  Fairs,  your 
Committee  would  propose  the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved — That  the  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  are  hereby  requested  to  consider  the  interests  and 
wants  of  eacn  and  every  section  of  the  County  in  locating  the 
annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Society ;  and  that  this  policy  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  success  which  have  thus 
far  attended  its  operations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING,  ) 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  }  Committee. 

JOHN  KEELY,  ) 

[This  Report  was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Society,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.] 
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ESSAYS. 


The  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  an  Essay  on 
the  Importance  of  Birds  to  the  Success  of  Farming  Operations, 
and  if  we  had  not  previously  believed  the  same  doctrine,  we 
should  be  converted  on  reading  this  essay. 

The  shooting  of  birds,  for  taking  some  of  their  natural  food 
from  trees  upon  which  we  have  bestowed  a  little  cultivation, 
of  which  claim  the  innocent  bird  has  had  no  previous  notice, 
is  a  crime  of  which  the  conscience  of  the  writer  does  not  accuse 
him ;  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  to  make  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sin  of  once  having  killed  a  bird,  in  the 
woods,  doing  no  harm  to  any  one,  with  a  stone  thrown  in  mere 
wantonness.  Gladly  would  he  have  restored  the  poor  strug- 
gling bird  to  life, — that  was  impossible  ;  and  our  only  conso- 
lation is,  that  the  offense  has  never  been  repeated ;  but  the 
essay  speaks  for  itself.  It  will  save  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  and  we  cheerfully  award  the  author — Wilson 
Flagg  of  Cambridge — the  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

An  elaborate  and  well  written  Essay  upon  the  culture  of 
the  Cranberry,  was  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  by  Nathan  Page,  Jr.,  of  Danvers, — to  the  writer 
of  which  the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the 
premium  of  ten  dollars. 

His  directions  for  the  culture  appear  to  be  minute,  discrimi- 
nating, and  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  put  his  directions 
into  practical  use.     Mr.  Page  has  not  told  us  how  far  he  has 
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tested  his  own  directions  ;  but  the  essay  has  intrinsic  evidence 
that  his  knowledge  is  not  merely  theoretic,  or  derived  from 
books,  but  that  he  understands,  practically,  the  almost  new  art 
of  cranberry  culture. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  water  in  overflowing  and  protect- 
ing cranberry  beds,  we  doubt  whether,  in  practice,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  apply  to  the  extent  which  the  essay  seems  to 
contemplate  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  some  of  the  most 
prolific  natural  cranberry  meadows  are  never  overflowed. 

The  price  which  this  fruit  always  bears  will  offer  ample  in- 
ducements to  all  who  possess  land  in  any  degree  suitable ;  and 
with  this  essay  for  a  guide,  it  may  be  entered  upon  with  every 
prospect  of  success. 

JEREMIAH  SPOrrOED,  Chairman. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR 
UTILITY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

BY    WILSON    FLAGG. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our  readers  that  there  is  a 
necessity,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  to  enter  into  a  course 
of  argument  to  prove  the  utility  of  birds  to  agriculture  ;  they 
may  be  still  more  surprised  to  learn  that  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  birds  are  among  those  classes  whose  occupation  would 
be  ruined,  if  they  were  for  a  single  year  wholly  deprived  of 
their  services.  We  are  accustomed  to  plead  for  the  birds  as 
beautiful  and  interesting  objects,  that  deserve  protection  for 
their  own  sake,  while  we   overlook  their  importance  in  the 
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economy  of  nature.  Valuable  as  they  are  for  their  songs,  their 
lively  motions,  their  gay  plumage  and  their  amusing  habits,  all 
these  circumstances  are  of  minor  importance,  coraparecl  with 
the  benefits  they  confer  upon  man,  as  checks  upon  the  over- 
multiplication  of  noxious  insects.  The  fields  are  greener  and 
the  flowers  more  beautiful  in  the  spring,  the  fruits  of  summer 
and  autumn  are  fairer  and  more  abundant,  and  all  nature  is 
preserved  in  freshness  and  beauty  by  these  hosts  of  winged 
musicians  who  celebrate  their  garrulous  revelries  in  the  woods 
and  pastures. 

From  a  conviction  that  this  general  ignorance  or  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  birds  may  lead  to  momentous 
consequences,  I  propose  to  make   a  formal  vindication  of  the 
feathered  race,  but  shall  not  in   any  respect   exaggerate   their 
importance,     I  believe  it  admits  of  demonstration,  that  if  the 
birds  were  exterminated,  mankind  could  not   subsist  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.     Almost  every  species  is  indispensable  to  our 
agricultural  prosperity.     The  gunner  who  destroys  ten  birds  in 
the  spring,  secures  the  preservation  of  so  many  millions  of  in- 
jurious insects  to  ravage  our  crops,  and  to  destroy  the  trees  of 
our  forests    and   our   orchards.     Naturalists,  in  general,  will 
admit  the  great  importance  of  their  services ;  but  cultivators, 
who  of  all  persons  in  the  world  ought  to  be  the  most  familiar 
with  the  facts  that  prove  their  usefulness,  are  indeed  the  most 
ignorant  of  them  ;  and  they  are  so   full   of  prejudices  against 
the  birds,  that  they  attribute  to  them  a  full  moiety  of  the  mis- 
chief perpetrated  by  insects.     There  is  perhaps  not  an  insect 
tribe  in  existence  which  is  not  the  natural  food  of  some  species 
of  the  feathered  race,  and  which,  if  not  kept  in  check  by  their 
agency,  would  multiply  to  infinity.     Calculations   have  been 
frequently  made,  to  ascertain  the   probable   amount   of  insects 
consumed   by  single    birds.       Many   of  these    accounts  seem 
almost  incredible ;  yet  they  will,  for  the   most  part,  admit  of 
demonstration. 

Two  difierent  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  this  class  of  facts  :  first,  by  watching  the  birds  and 
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taking  note  of  their  actions  ;  second,  by  destroying  individuals 
at  different  times  and  seasons,  and  examining  the  contents  of 
their  alimentary  organs,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  their  food. 
Mr.  Bradley,  an  English  writer,  mentions  a  person  who  was 
led  by  curiosity  to  watch  a  pair  of  birds  that  had  a  nest  of 
young,  for  one  hour.  They  went  and  returned  continually, 
bringing  every  time  a  caterpillar  to  their  nest.  He  counted 
the  journeys  they  made,  and  calculated  that  one  brood  could 
not  consume  less  than  five  hundred  caterpillars  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  The  quantity  consumed  in  thirty,  at  this  rate,  by  one 
nest,  would  amount  to  16,000.  Suppose  that  every  square 
league  of  territory  contained  one  hundred  nests  of  this  species 
— there  would  be  destroyed  by  the  bfrds  of  one  species  alone, 
a  million  and  a  half  (1,500,000)  of  caterpillars,  in  the  course 
of  one  month  for  every  square  league  of  agricultural  territory. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  window  one  day  in  May,  when  my  sister 
called  my  attention  to  a  Golden  Eobin  in  a  black  cherry  tree, 
devouring  the  common  hairy  caterpillars ;  and  we  counted  the 
number  he  consumed  while  he  remained  on  the  branch.  The 
time  that  elapsed  was  one  minute  by  the  watch,  and  during 
this  space  he  destroyed  seventeen  caterpillars.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  he  did  not  swallow  the  whole  insect.  After 
seizing  it  in  his  bill,  he  carefully  set  his  foot  upon  it,  tore  it 
asunder,  and  swallowed  a  small  portion  taken  from  the  inside. 
He  then  seized  others  in  succession,  and  in  like  manner  selected 
and  devoured  his  favorite  morsel.  Had  he  consumed  the 
whole  caterpillar,  five  or  six  only  would  probably  have  satisfied 
his  appetite.  But  this  is  not  the  general  practice  of  birds  that 
devour  hairy  caterpillars  :  they  eat  only  an  interior  morsel, 
and  require  a  proportionally  greater  number  to  satisfy  their 
wants. 

This  observation  led  me  to  consider  how  vast  an  amount  of 
benefit  this  single  species  of  birds  must  contribute  to  agricul- 
ture. We  will  suppose  that  each  bird  spends,  at  different 
times  during  the  day,  sixty  minutes,  or  one  hour,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, feasting  upon  this  kind  of  food.     This  is  not  an  ex- 
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travagant  calculation,  since  he  undoubtedly  employs  nearly 
twelve  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  searching  for  food,  and  we 
may  suppose  a  twelfth  part  of  this  time  devoted  to  this  de- 
scription of  foraging.  At  the  rate  of  seventeen  per  minute, 
each  bird  would  destroy  a  little  more  than  one  thousand  cater- 
pillars in  the  course  of  each  day.  We  may  rationally  conclude 
from  this  calculation,  even  if  we  reduce  it  to  one  half  the 
amount,  this  species  of  birds  must  destroy  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  these  vermin  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  the 
caterpillar  season,  and  that  they  must  serve  as  a  most  important 
check  upon  their  multiplication. 

It  is  recorded  in  "Anderson's  Recreations,"  that  a  curious 
observer,  having  discovered  a  nest  of  five  young  jays,  remarked 
that  each  of  these  birds,  while  yet  very  young,  consumed  daily 
at  least  fifteen  full-sized  grubs  of  the  May-beetle,  and  would 
require  many  more  of  a  smaller  size.  The  writer  makes  a  cal- 
culation founded  on  the  supposition  that  they  would  require, 
of  large  and  small,  about  twenty  each  for  their  daily  supply. 
At  this  rate,  the  five  birds  together  would  consume  100.  Al- 
lowing that  each  of  the  parents  required  50,  the  family  would 
consume  200  every  day  ;  and  the  whole  would  amount  in  three 
months,  or  one  season,  to  20,000.  The  writer,  I  would  re- 
mark, commits  an  error  in  supposing  that  the  old  birds  con- 
sume more  than  their  young ;  whereas  they  feed  upon  com- 
paratively few  soft  insects,  or  grubs,  giving  these  to  their 
young,  while  they  make  their  own  meals  upon  the  hard  and 
coriaceous  insects.  The  old  bird  consumes,  for  example,  the 
beetle,  while  he  feeds  his  young  upon  its  larva. 

In  obedience  to  a  similar  instinct,  many  of  the  granivorous 
birds,  as  the  Sparrows  and  Finches,  while  they  live  chiefly 
upon  seeds,  feed  their  young  entirely  upon  the  larva  of  insects. 
Almost  every  Finch  and  Sparrow  is,  therefore,  insectivorous 
for  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence,  not  consuming  seeds  or 
grain,  until  it  has  learned  to  provide  for  its  own  subsistence. 
The  old  birds  supply  their  young  with  larva,  when  this  kind 
of  food  is  abundant,  and  when  the  tender  state  of  their  digestive 
19 
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organs  requires  the  use  of  soft  food.  Thus  nature  has  pro- 
vided that  even  the  granivorous  birds  should  act  as  checks 
upon  the  multiplication  of  insects,  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  existence.  The  exceptions  to  this  practice  are  the  Pigeon 
tribe,  that  soften  the  grain  in  their  own  crops,  before  they  give 
it  to  their  young ;  and  the  Hemp-birds,  who  wait  until  the 
seeds  of  grasses  and  other  plants  are  in  the  milk,  before  they 
bring  their  young  into  the  world,  and  then  feed  them  upon  the 
soft  milky  seeds. 

The  quantity  of  grubs  and  insects  consumed  by  the  feathered 
race  is  infinite,  and  beyond  all  calculation ;  and  the  facts  re- 
lated of  them  show  that  birds  require  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  food,  compared  with  their  size,  than  quadrupeds.  My  own 
experience  corroborates  the  accounts  which  I  have  selected 
from  the  testimony  of  other  observers.  I  took  from  their  nest 
two  young  Blue-birds,  which  are  only  half  the  size  of  a  Jay, 
and  fed  them  constantly  with  my  own  hand,  for  the  space  of 
two  weeks.  These  little  birds  would  swallow  twelve  or  more 
large  muckworms  apiece  daily,  when  they  were  supplied  with 
them,  or  other  grubs  or  worms,  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
still  seemed  eager  for  more,  and  not  over-fed.  Another  ex- 
periment which  I  made  with  two  young  Cat-birds,  was  attended 
with  results  equally  surprising.  Their  voracity  convinced  me 
that  the  usual  calculations  bearing  upon  this  subject  are  not 
exaggerated. 

The  usefulness  of  birds  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
by  dissecting  them,  and  examining  their  alimentary  contents. 
This  method  of  studying  their  feeding  propensities  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  liability  to  mistakes.  When  we  watch  a  bird 
at  a  distance,  we  cannot  be  sure,  in  all  particular  instances,  of 
the  character  of  his  prey  ;  but  if  we  find  his  crop  or  his  gizzard 
full  of  insects  of  a  certain  species,  we  cannot  feel  a  rational 
doubt  that  such  insects  are  his  natural  food.  And  when  we 
consider  that  insect  food  is  digested  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  grain  or  seeds,  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  each  bird 
must  fill  itself  with  insects  at  least  five  or  six  times  a   day  in 
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order  to  supply  his  alimentary  wants.  If  a  hundred  insects, 
therefore,  of  any  kind  are  found  at  one  time  in  the  crop  of  a 
bird,  upon  dissection,  Ave  may  believe  that  this  number  is  no 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  quantity  he  consumes  in  the  course 
of  one  day.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  very  small  part  of 
any  insect  or  grub  is  nutritious,  the  most  of  it  consisting  of  its 
shelly  coverings  and  hairy  appendages ;  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  therefore,  that  a  bird  must  swallow  a  large  quantity 
of  insects  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  nourishment. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  examinations  of  a 
bird's  alimentary  contents,  that  has  often  led  to  false  inferences. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  kernels  of  corn,  taken  by  the  bird  in  the 
morning,  will  frequently  be  found  in  the  gizzard  at  night, 
while  a  whole  multitude  of  insects  and  grubs,  swallowed  at  a 
later  period  of  the  day,  are  entirely  digested,  and  have  disap- 
peared from  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  If  a  Black-bird, 
having  swallowed  a  few  kernels  of  corn  in  the  morning,  and 
afterwards  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  insect  food,  be 
killed  by  a  jealous  farmer  at  night,  he  would  believe,  upon  dis- 
secting it  and  finding  only  a  few  kernels  of  corn  in  its  gizzard, 
that  he  had  ocular  proof  that  the  bird  fed  almost  exclusively 
upon  corn.  The  insect  food  has  digested  and  disappeared, 
while  the  corn  remains  almost  unaltered  ;  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  if  several  kinds  of  food  are  swallowed  by  an  animal,  and 
especially  by  a  bird  that  does  not  masticate  its  food,  the  digest- 
ive organs  will  select  that  portion  which  is  most  needful  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  system,  ov  that  which  is  most  agreea- 
ble to  its  nature,  and  not  until  all  this  is  digested  will  it  act 
upon  the  remainder.  By  experimenting  upon  poultry,  this 
fact  may  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

But  I  will  now  proceed  to  relate  a  few  facts,  which  I  have 
selected  from  a  variety  of  sources.  A  farmer's  boy  in  Ohio, 
observing  a  small  flock  of  Quails  in  his  father's  corn-field,  re- 
solved to  watch  their  motions.  They  pursued  a  very  regular 
course  in  their  foraging,  commencing  on  one  side  of  the  field, 
taking  about  five  rows,  and  following  them   uniformly  to  the 
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opposite  end.  "Returning  in  the  same  manner  over  the  next 
five  rows,  they  continued  in  this  course,  until  they  had  ex- 
plored the  greater  portion  of  the  field.  The  lad,  being  sus- 
picious that  they  were  pulling  up  the  corn,  fired  into  the  flock, 
killing  one  of  them,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  ground. 
In  the  whole  space  over  which  they  had  travelled,  he  found 
but  one  stalk  of  corn  disturbed  ;  this  was  nearly  scratched  out 
of  the  ground,  but  the  kernel  still  adhered  to  it.  In  the  craw 
of  the  Quail  he  found  one  cutworm,  twenty-one  striped  vine- 
bugs,  and  one  hundred  chinch-bugs  ;  but  not  a  single  kernel  of 
corn.  This  is  an  important  fact ;  for  as  the  Quail  is  a  gra- 
nivorus  bird  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  it  proves  that  the 
usefulness  of  birds,  as  destroyers  of  insects,  is  not  confined  to 
the  insectivorous  tribes. 

Mr.  Koberts,  a  farmer  who  resided  in  Colesville,  Ohio,  com- 
municated an  important  fact  to  one  of  the  papers  of  that  State. 
A  neighbor  asked  his  assistance  in  killing  some  Yellow-birds 
which  the  farmers  accused  of  destroying  their  wheat.  Mr. 
Roberts  declined,  because  he  did  no't  believe  their  accusations, 
and  was  inclined  to  cherish  and  protect  the  birds,  as  the 
farmer's  friends.  Out  of  curiosity,  however,  he  killed  one  of 
the  Yellow-birds,  and  opened  its  crop,  when  he  found  that 
instead  of  the  wheat,  the  bird  had  devoured  the  iceevil,  ivhich.isthe 
great  destroyer  of  wheat !  He  found  as  many  as  two  hundred 
weevils  in  the  bird's  crop,  and  but  four  grains  of  wheat ;  and 
as  each  of  these  contained  a  weevil,  they  were  undoubtedly 
eaten  for  the  sake  of  the  insect  within  them.  The  jealousy  of 
the  Ohio  farmers  was  prompting  them,  in  this  case,  to  destroy 
a  race  of  birds  that  were  constantly  performing  for  them  an 
incalculable  service. 

By  Southern  farmers,  the  Kildeer,  a  sort  of  Plover,  is  sup- 
posed to  destroy  young  turnips.  A  writer  in  ''  The  Southern 
Planter,"  alluding  to  this  notion,  pronounces  the  Kildeer  the 
true  guardian  of  the  turnip-field,  remarking,  "  I  have  several 
times  dissected  the  gizzards  of  Kildeers — for  they  have  no 
crops — to  show  their  destroyers  that  they  contain  no  vegetable 
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substance  ;  and  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  little  bug  so  famous 
for  destroying  young  turnips  and  tobacco  plants.  These  little 
hopping  beetles  are  a  great  nuisance  in  the  land,  and  seem  to 
be  rapidly  increasing.  The  Kildeers  are  their  natural  enemies, 
and  fox'merly  collected  in  large  numbers  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  their  mission.  I  seldom,  now-a-days,  hear  the  Kildeer's 
voice.  Let  no  man,  henceforth,  kill  one,  except  to  convince 
himself  and  others  that  they  eat  no  young  tui-nips.  The  sacri- 
fice of  one  producing  such  conviction  may  save  hundreds  of  his 
brethren." 

The  testimony  of  practical  gardeners  in  favor  of  birds  de- 
serves special  consideration,  because  their  prejudices  incline 
them  to  seek  theii*  destruction.  Mr.  Musgrave,  a  practical 
gardener,  who  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing injurious  insects,  remarks  :  "  It  is  a  too  common  practice 
among  gardeners,  to  destroy,  indiscriminately,  the  birds  that 
frequent  their  grounds.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  bad  policy. 
Although  some  birds  are  great  enemies  to  certain  crops,  it  must 
be  a  trifling  crop  indeed  that  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  a 
person  'to  watch  it,  or  a  net  to  protect  it  until  it  is  out  of 
danger  ;  for  the  birds  perform  a  double  office — eating  up  the 
vermin  from  the  trees,  and  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  the  eggs  of 
insects  from  the  ground.  I  have  often  stood  and  observed  the 
male  bird,  while  the  female  was  sitting  on  the  nest,  fly  to  the 
spot  with  his  bill  full  of  caterpillars  to  feed  liis  mate  or  young; 
and  when  the  young  ones  became  so  strong  as  to  accompany 
their  parents  in  quest  of  food,  the  number  of  caterpillars  they 
destroy  is  astonishing.  I  can  say  from  my  own  observation, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  labors  of  birds  in  this  direction,  our 
trees  would  exhibit  nothing  but  bare  stumps."  Mr.  Musgrave 
one  day  followed  a  nest  of  young  birds  that  had  just  flown,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  actions  of  the  old  birds.  He  saw 
them  fly  from  branch  to  branch,  and  peck  the  caterpillars  fi-om 
the  curled  leaves,  carrying  them  immediately  to  their  young 
It  is  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  gardener  should  protect 
the  biids  as  useful  allies,  and  avail  himself  of  their  services,  by 
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means  of  which,  united  with  his  own  efforts,  he  might  rid  his 
grounds  of  those  insects  which  have  hitherto  heen  a  constantly 
increasing  pest. 

In  1826,  insects  of  various  kinds  had  become  so  universally- 
destructive,  as  to  cause  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
all  kinds  of  products.  One  of  our  hoticulturists  commimicated 
his  opinions  on  this  subject  to  the  '^  Massachusetts  Yeoman," 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  unusual  number  of  these  destroy- 
ers was  occasioned  by  the  destruction  and  diminution  of  those 
feathered  tribes,  which  are  designed  by  the  Creator  as  a  check 
upon  the  increase  of  insects  and  worms.  His  neighbors  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  that  everthing  in  his  garden  should 
look  so  thrifty  and  flourishing,  while  every  plant  in  theirs  was 
cut  down  and  destroyed,  almost  as  soon  as  it  sprang  up,  by 
these  vermin.  "  I  have  no  concern  about  it,"  he  replied;  "my 
Robins  see  to  that.  I  preserve  them  from  their  enemies — the 
boys  and  the  cats — and  they  preserve  my  garden  from  insects 
and  worms.  In  one  corner  of  my  garden,  near  my  dwelling, 
is  a  tree  in  which  a  couple  of  these  friends  of  man  have  reared 
their  families  for  three  successive  years.  There  has  ever  been 
a  harmony  between  my  birds  and  me."  This  was  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
his  garden  :  He  preserved  all  the  birds  in  his  garden,  and, they 
devoured  the  insects  that  infested  it.  Grasshoppers,  he  said, 
in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence,  and  for  some  weeks  after 
their  appearance,  are  not  larger  than  flies  ;  and  ten  or  twelve 
birds  would  clear  a  whole  field  of  them,  before  they  could  be 
large  enough  to  do  any  injury ;  and  he  besought  all  pai'cnts, 
as  they  valued  their  property  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  to 
prevent  their  boys  from  shooting  Robins  and  other  birds. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  small  Owls  are  useful  as  destroy- 
ers of  the  larger  moths  and  nocturnal  insects  ;  they  are  also 
excellent  mousers.  The  Hon.  Richard  Peters,  in  "  The  Me- 
mou's  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture," 
remarks  of  a  small  species  of  Owl,  "  The  numbers  of  mice, 
moles  and  other  vermin  destroyed  by  the  Short  Eared  Owl  are 
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truly  surprising.  All  the  Owl  tribe  are  mousers.  A  Pine-tree, 
spreading  and  thick-set,  near  my  house,  affords  a  shelter  and 
roost  to  about  a  dozen' of  these  Owls  through  the  winter."  He 
therefore  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  a  few  of  them,  for  they  are  generally  gregarious, 
will  soon,  in  his  opinion,  clear  the  barn  and  out-houses  of  a 
farm,  as  well  as  the  fields,  from  vermin,  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
resort.  Farmers,  he  said,  should  encoui-age  the  small  Owls  to 
reside  near  their  buildings,  and  invite  their  visits  in  eveiy  way, 
for  it  is  only  the  larger  species  that  will  attack  poultry,  or  com- 
mit damages  of  any  sort. 

TJic  different  habits  of  foraging  that  distinguish  the  several 
tribes  and  species  of  the  feathered  race,  deserve  attention,  as 
indications  of  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  character  of 
their  food.  Those,  for  example,  that  seek  their  food  chiefly 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  would  forage  in  a  different 
manner  from  those  species  that  collect  it  from  under  the  sur- 
face. The  Swallows,  that  catch  all  their  food  while  on  the 
wing,  give  proof  by  this  habit  that  they  pursue  only  winged 
insects  ;  but  their  habits  of  foraging  differ  very  essentially  from 
those  of  the  Pewees,  who  also  catch  all  their  food  while  on  the 
wing.  The  Robin  and  the  Red-winged  Black-bird  take  their 
food  enthely  from  the  ground ;  but  their  ways,  while  seeking 
it,  are  very  different.  Their  respective  habits  of  foraging  are 
adapted  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  worms  and  insects  that 
constitute  their  princijjal  food  ;  for  although  each  of  these  birds 
will  devour  the  same  kind  of  insects  that  come  in  their  way, 
they  make  certain  kinds,  respectively,  the  chief  objects  of  their 
pursuit.  It  is  necessary  to  study  all  the  different  habits  of 
foraging,  that  mark  the  several  species,  in  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  principle  "which  I  wish  to  inculcate, — that  each 
S2)ccies  of  bird  performs  certain  services  in  the  economy  of  -nature, 
ivhich  cannot  he  so  xcell  accomplished  by  any  other  species, — and" 
that  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  this  end,  to  preserve  them 
all  in  their  due  proportions  ;  that  is,  in  such  proportions  as 
would   spontaneously  exist,  if  the  whole  race  Avere  unmolcst- 
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ed,  and  left  to  thek  own  natural  chances  of  living  and  multi- 
plying. 

The  Si/Irians  are  among  the  most  interesting  foragers  of  the 
smaller  birds,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  apparent  diligence 
in  hunting  for  insects.  They  have  a  peculiar  -way  of  examin- 
ing the  foliage  and  blossoms,  rather  than  the  sui-face  of  the 
branches,  and  their  motions  are,  therefore,  very  conspicuous 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  trees,  near  the  extremities  of 
•  their  branches.  The  Golden  Robin  hunts  his  food  like  the 
Sylvians,  though  he  is  not  one  of  them,  and  his  motions  are 
more  rapid  and  energetic  than  theirs.  He  arrives  with  the 
first  blossoming  of  the  Cherry  trees,  a  coincidence  which  I 
have  noticed  and  recorded  for  several  years  past.  This  beauti- 
ful bird  is  fond  of  certain  insects  that  abound  upon  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  trees  ;  and  his  Northerly  progress  is  probably 
regulated  by  this  supply,  that  comes  along  with  the  opening  of 
spring.  No  sooner  does  he  arrive  than  he  may  be  seen  rigor- 
ously examining  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  catching  small 
beetles  and  moths  which  are  concealed  upon  the  under  sui'face 
of  the  foliage,  and  in  the  cup  of  the  flower.  This  bird  is  con- 
sidered omnivorous,  but  I  am  convinced  that  during  the 
months  of  spring  and  summer,  his  diet  consists  almost  entirely 
of  insects. 

The  Wren,  the  Creepers  and  the  Tomtits  seek  their  food  by 
creeping  round  the  branches,  and  take  less  of  their  food  from 
the  foliage  than  either  the  Sylvians  or  the  Fly-catchers.  They 
seldom  pause  in  their  circuitous  course,  proceeding  usually 
from  the  junction  of  the  branches  to  their  extremity,  then  hop- 
ping to  another  branch,  and  proceeding  upwards  till  they  are 
satisfied  and  pass  to  another  tree.  The  Sylvians  always  appear 
to  examine  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  Vhile  the  Creepers  and 
Tomtils  examine  more  carefully  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Hence 
the  Sylvians  do  not  prolong  their  stay  with  us  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  while  the  others  are  seen  after  the  trees  are  entu'cly 
denuded,  leading  us  to  infer  that  the  one  feeds  chiefly  uj)on 
beetles  and  other  insects  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  summer 
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months,  while  the  others  subsist  upon  insects  in  their  embryo 
forms,  which,  during  autumn  and  winter  are  concealed  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  habits  of  the  Fly-catchers  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  "any  of  the  species  I  have  just  named.  Let  us  take  the 
Pewee  for  an  example.  He  sits  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  almost 
motionless,  except  a  frequent  sidling  of  the  head,  indicating 
his  watchful  condition.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  so  diligent  as 
the  Sylvians  ;  but  that  he  is  not  idle  is  shown  by  his  frequent 
flitting  out,  in  an  irregular  circuit,  and  immediately  returning 
to  his  perch  with  a  captured  insect.  These  salient  flights  are 
performed  as  often  as  once  in  four  or  five  seconds,  and  he  often 
turns  a  summerset  in  the  act  of  capturing  his  prey  when  it  tries 
to  elude  him.  He  seldom  misses  his  aim,  and  probably  col- 
lects ten  or  fifteen  insects  every  minute,  of  an  appreciable  size. 
As  he  lives  entirely  upon  them,  and  is  also,  in  the  early  part 
of  summer,  engaged  in  supplying  the  wants  of  his  youug,  this 
is  no  extravagant  estimate. 

The  Pewee  does  not  catch  all  his  food  while  it  is  on  the 
wing,  but  he  is  always  on  the  wing  when  he  takes  it.  If  he 
sees  a  moth  or  a  beetle  upon  a  leaf  or  a  branch,  he  flies  to  it 
and  seizes  it  while  he  is  poised  in  the  air.  A  Sylvian  would 
stand  upon  the  branch  and  extend  his  neck  forward  to  take  it. 
The  Vireos,  which  form  an  intermediate  genus  between  the 
true  Fly-catchers  and  the  Sylvians,  partake  of  some  of  the 
habits  of  each ;  and  some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  a 
habit  of  singing  while  they  are  foraging.  The  warblino"  Vireo 
seems,  indeed,  to  make  singing  his  principal  employment ;  he 
is  never  apparently  very  diligent  or  earnest,  and  often  stops  in 
the  middle  of  a  strain  to  seize  a  passing  insect,  and  then  re- 
sumes it.  All  the  true  Fly-catchers,  including  the  Kin"--bird 
resemble  the  Pewee  in  their  general  habits  of  foraging. 

Here,  then,  we  observe  several  circles  ;  the  outer  one  occu- 
pied by  the  true  Fly-catchers,  who  sit  in  wait  for   all   such  in- 
sects as  discover  themselves  flitting   among   the   foliage  of  the 
tree,  or  outside  of  it ;  the  circle- next  the  outside  is  occupied 
20 
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by  the  Sylvians,  who  search  for  their  food  by  creeping  about 
among  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  the  inner  circle  by  the 
Creepers  and  Tomtits,  or  Chickadees,  that  hunt  the  bark  and 
incrustations  of  the  branches  for  their  pr6y.  Inside  of  this  in- 
terior circle  is  the  space  occupied  by  the  Woodpeckers,  who 
live  upon  the  larva  which  is  concealed  in  the  solid  substance  of 
the  wood  and  bark,  and  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Creepers 
and  Chickadees,  who  cannot  bore  into  the  wood.  Lastly,  out- 
side of  the  outer  circle  just  described,  is  the  space  occupied  by 
the  Swallows,  who  take  all  their  food  while  it  is  afloat  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  Woodpeckers  have  a  long  tongue  of  great  flexibility 
and  a  powerful  beak.  They  have  also  a  sagacious  instinct  that 
directs  them  how  to  discover  their  prey,  without  the  exercise 
of  their  sight.  They  listen  carefully  for  the  scratching  sounds 
of  the  grub  while  it  is  gnawing  the  wood,  and  having  deter- 
mined its  exact  location,  they  hammer  upon  the  spot  with  their 
beak,  seize  their  victim,  and  draw  him  out  with  their  long 
tongue.  The  old  birds  are  said  to  teach  their  young  the  art  of 
hunting  this  larva,  and  nature  has  made  them  very  easy  learn- 
ers. By  the  opposite  arrangement  of  the  fore  and  hind  claws, 
these  birds  are  enabled  to  climb  a  tree  in  all  directions  in  search 
for  their  prey. 

Woodpeckers  live  mostly  in  the  forest,  of  which  they  are  the 
natural  guardians  ;  and  as  the  food  of  their  choice  is  nearly  as 
abundant  in  winter  as  in  summer,  they  are  not  •  generally  mi- 
gratory. Hence  the  operations  of  these  birds  are  incessant 
throughout  the  year.  As  their  food  is  not  anywhere  very 
abundant,  like  that  of  some  of  the  granivorous  birds.  Wood- 
peckers are  never  seen  foraging  in  flocks.  The  more  they 
scatter  themselves,  the  better  is  their  fare.  All  birds  that 
assemble  in  dense  flocks,  except  the  aquatic  tribes,  are  either 
entirely  granivorous,  like  Pigeons,  or  partially  so,  like  Black- 
birds. Woodpeckers  are  indefatigable  devourers  of  emmets, 
taking  them  not  only  from  the  surface,  but  also  drawing  them 
and  their  larva  out  of  the  crevices  of  timber.     It  is  hardly 
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possible  to  over-estimate  the  services  performed  by  this  tribe 
of  birds  in  tbeir  ceaseless  operations  among  the  trees. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  only  of  birds  that  take  their  food 
chiefly  from  the  foliage,  flowers,  and  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs — the  natural  guardians  of  the  forest  and  orchard. — But 
there  are  many  tribes  that  seldom  take  any  thing  from  trees, 
and  confine  their  foraging  almost  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Such  are  the  Pigeons,  all  the  Gallinaceous  birds. 
Larks,  Blackbii'ds,  Snipes  and  Thrushes.  These  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  soil ;  and  may  also  be  made  to  assume  an  arrange- 
ment analogous  to  the  circles  above  described.  For  example, 
the  Snipe,  the  Woodcock,  the  Plover,  and  their  allied  species, 
feed  chiefly  upon  worms  and  insects  that  live  underneath  the 
surface,  digging  under  it  for  their  prey  with  their  long  bills. 
They  occupy  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Woodpeckers. 
Larks,  Quails,  Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  gather  the  principal 
part  of  their  food  from  the  surface,  seizing  only  upon  those 
underneath  it,  which  are  partly  exposed  to  sight. 

The  Thrushes  forage  mostly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Though  they  do  not  refuse  an  insect  or  a  grub  discovered  upon 
a  leaf  or  a  branch  of  a  tree,  they  hunt  their  food  upon  the  bare 
soil  or  the  green  sward.  One  circumstance  that  attracts  fre- 
quent attention  in  the  feeding  habits  of  the  Thrushes,  is  their 
apparent  want  of  diligence  ;  but  this  appearance  is  delusive, 
for  the  immense  quantity  of  insects  consumed  by  them  could 
not  be  obtained  without  proportional  industry.  The  common 
Robin  will  exemplify  the  general  habit  of  the  Thrushes, 
though  he  carries  their  peculiarities  to  an  extreme.  When  he 
hunts  his  food,  he  is  usually  seen  hopping  listlessly  about  the 
field.  Sometimes  a  dozen  Robins,  or  more,  may  be  seen  in  one 
field,  but  they  are  always  widely  separated.  Observe  one  of 
them,  and  you  will  see  him  standing  still  with  his  bill  inclined, 
upwards,  and  looking  about  him  with  seeming  unconcern. — 
Soon  he  makes  two  or  three  hops,  and  then  stands  a  few  more 
seconds  apparently  idle.  Presently  he  may  be  seen  pecking 
vigorously  upon  the  ground,  when,  if  you  was  near  enough  to 
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see  it  distinctly,  you  would  find  that  he  is  pulling  out  a  cut- 
worm from  his  retreat,  or  devouring  a  nest  of  insects  which 
are  gathered  in  a  cluster.  The  Robin  consumes  earthworms 
also  when  he  cannot  obtain  grubs,  which  he  always  prefers. 

Blackbirds,  though  they  also  gather  their  food  from  the 
ground,  seem  to  be  more  industrious.  These  birds  walk  ;  they 
do  not  hop  like  the  Robin,  and  they  seldom  hold  up  their 
heads,  but  march  along  with  their  bills  turned  downward,  as  if 
entirely  devoted  to  the  object  of  their  search.  They  never 
seem  to  be  idle,  except  when  a  flock  of  them  are  making  a  gar- 
rulous noise  upon  the  trees.  If  a  blackbird  looks  upward,  it  is 
only  by  a  sudden  movement,  and  he  never  stops.  After  watch- 
ing him  and  the  Robin  five  minutes  in  the  same  field  any  one 
would  lay  a  wager  that  the  Blackbird  would  collect  twice  as 
much  food  as  the  Robin  in  that  time.  But  this  would  be  a 
mistake ;  and  the  difierence  in  their  apparent  industry  proceeds 
from  the  different  character  of  their  food.  The  Robin  is  entire- 
ly insectivorous,  and  rejects  all  seeds  and  farinaceous  food, 
while  the  omnivorous  Blackbird  hunts  the  soil  for  every  thing 
that  is  nutritious,  and  pecks  up  millions  of  small  seeds  which 
require  a  close  examination  of  the  ground. 

The  Robin  is  probably  endowed  with  a  greater  reach  of  sight 
than  the  Blackbird  ;  and,  while  hopping  about  with  his  head 
erect,  his  eyes  comprehend  within  their  visual  grasp,  a  very 
wide  circumference.  He  not  only  watches  for  a  sight  of  his 
prey  but  also  for  those  marks  upon  vegetation  that  denote  the 
place  of  its  concealment.  When  we  look  among  our  young 
cabbages,  that,  if  we  see  a  plant  cut  down,  we  may  draw  out 
from  its  hole  the  cutworm  that  has  done  the  mischief ;  if  we 
do  not  find  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Robin,  who  understands 
the  indications  as  well  as  any  gardener,  has  been  there  before 
us.  The  Robin  must  possess  an  extraordinary  portion  of  this 
sagacious  instinct,  for  the  thousands  of  cutworms  destroyed  by 
him  could  not  possibly  be  discovered,  except  by  these  indica- 
tions.    The  fiir    sightedness  of  the  Robin  is  equally  remarka- 
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ble  in  the  Blackbird,  who,  though  he  takes  a  large  portion  of 
his  food  from  the  ground,  always  discovers  it  while  perched 
upon  a  tree  or  a  fence,  and  darts  down  upon  it  from  his  perch. 
It  is  evident  that  Birds  of  certain  species  must  be  endowed  with 
a  much  greater  power  of  sight  than  quadrupeds,  to  enable  them 
to  discern  their  prey  from  distant  standpoints. 

The  foraging  habits  of  the  different  species  of  domestic  poul- 
try are  worthy  of  remark,  and  may  seem  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  differences  observed  in  the  habits  of  the  wild-birds.  Place 
a  brood  of  Ducks  in  a  field,  in  grasshopper  time,  and  they  will 
all  pursue  one  course,  marching  in  a  body  over  the  field,  with 
great  uniformity.  A  brood  of  chickens,  on  the  contrary,  will 
scatter  in  all  directions,  occasionally  reassembling,  but  never 
keeping  close  together,  nor  following  any  definite  line  of  march, 
except  when  they  are  led  by  the  mother  hen.  Turkeys  scatter 
themselves  less  than  chickens,  but  do  not  equal  ducks  in  the 
regularity  of  their  movements.  Pigeons  settle  down  upon  a 
field  in  a  compact  flock  and  immediately  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions. Geese  do  not  separate  widely  from  each  other,  but  they 
preserve  no  line  of  march  like  Ducks,  because  they  are  not  in 
pursuit  of  insects,  but  feed  upon  grass  and  keep  together  after 
the  manner  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Of  all  birds  the  most  interesting  foragers  are  those  that  seek 
their  food  in  compact  assemblages.  This  habit  it  is  that  ren- 
ders the  Snow  Bunting  so  attractive.  Their  food  is  not  dis- 
tributed in  separate  morsels,  like  the  food  of  Robins  or  of 
Woodpeckers  ;  but  consists  chiefly  of  the  seeds  of  grasses  and 
composite  plants,  which  are  scattered  somewhat  evenly  and 
profusely  over  a  wide  surface.  When,  therefore,  they  settle 
down  upon  a  field  in  a  flock  of  a  hundred  or  more,  each  indi- 
vidual fares  as  well  as  if  he  were  entirely  alone.  But  we  may 
be  justified  in  drawing  this  inference  from  the  foraging  habits  of 
birds,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  gregarious  birds  are  not  so 
useful  to  agriculture  as  the  solitary  feeders  or  those  that  feed 
in  straggling  flocks.  Insect  feeders,  for  the  most  part,  find  it 
profitable  to  scatter  and  keep  separate,  because    their  food  is 
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sparsely  distributed.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  the  salt  marshes,  where  their  food  is  widely  and 
evenly  spread  like  seeds  in  a  grassfield.  Hence  Plovers,  Sand- 
pipers and  their  allied  species  forage  in  flocks,  like  the  graniv- 
erous  birds,  though  they  feed  exclusively  upon  an  animal 
diet. 

I  haye  said  nothing  of  the  foraging  habits  of  the  Swallow 
tribe,  for  these  are  very  well  known  and  understood.  The 
swallows  are  the  guardians  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would 
otherwise  swarm  with  fatal  quantities  of  minute  insects  ;  the 
Woodpeckers  are  the  guardians  of  the  timber  of  the  forest,  and 
the  Sylvians  and  Flycatchers  of  the  foliage.  Blackbirds,  Plo- 
vers, Larks  and  Thrushes  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the  soil 
and.  of  the  creeping  herbage.  Each  tribe  has  its  respective  du- 
ty to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature  ;  and  man  must  beware 
how  he  disturbs  her  equilibrium,  by  reducing  the  numbers  of 
any  species  below  the  amount  of  supplies  which  the  insect  world 
affords  them. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  assiduity  with  which  insects  are 
hunted  in  all  the  various  stages  of  their  exi&tence.  In  their 
larva  state,  those  that  lurk  under  the  soil  are  hunted  by  Black- 
birds, by  Thrushes  and  by  the  Common  Kobins,  who  easily  de- 
tect their  hiding  places  by  the  appearance  of  vegetation.  Those 
infesting  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees  are  hunted  by  Woodpeck- 
ers who  are  no  less  sagacious  in  discovering  the  retreat  of  their 
prey  and  dislodging  it.  When  the  larva  has  assumed  the  form 
of  Moths,  Beetles  and  other  perfect  insects,  these  are  attacked 
by  Blue-Birds,  Wrens,  Flycatchers  and  hosts  of  other  birds, 
who  watch  for  them  in  all  situations,  in  the  daytime  :  and  in 
the  night  by  Whippoorwills,  Nighthawks  and  the  little  owls. 
It  matters  not  in  what  stage  of  its  existence  the  insect  is  des- 
troyed ;  but  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  insect  tribes  cannot  be 
kept  in  check,  unless  they  are  attacked  in  all  the  stages  of  their 
being ;  and  birds  are  their  only  effectual  destroyers.  Man 
cannot  by  direct  means  cause  their  destruction,  except  in  par- 
ticular locations.     He  cannot  be  a  general  destroyer ;  and  their 
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general  over  multiplication  can  be  checked  only  by  Nature's 
own  agents  which  she  has  appointed  for  this  end. 

Before  I  conclude  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  one  of  our  most  useful  birds.  I  allude  to  the 
little  Spotted  Tattler  or  Peetweet,  a  species  of  Plover  that 
breeds  annually  in  our  fields,  and  would  multiply  and  become 
very  numerous  if  the  species  were  protected.  These  little  birds 
are  so  mercilessly  hunted  by  gunners  of  all  ages,  that  they  have 
become  extremely  shy  and  have  lost  all  confidence  in  man. — 
Yet  if  they  were  harbored  and  protected  from  annoyance  and 
danger,  they  would  be  tame  and  confiding,  and  our  fields  and 
gardens  would  be  full  of  them.  They  are  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble hunters  of  insects,  in  pastures  and  tilled  lands,  and  they 
lead  their  young  after  them  as  hens  do.  A  few  pairs,  with 
their  young  broods  would  perform  incalculable  service  on  ev- 
ery farm ;  and  if  encouraged  and  protected  they  would  soon  re- 
ward us  with  their  confidence  and  their  services.  These  little 
birds  are  incapable  of  doing  any  mischief ;  they  steal  no  fi'uit ; 
do  not  bite  off  the  tops  of  tender  herbs  ;  they  are  interesting  in 
their  ways,  and  the  only  cause  of  their  scarcity  is  the  shameful 
destruction  of  them  by  wanton  gunners. 

The  consequences  which  have  followed  tlie  destruction  of  birds, 
as  related  in  many  well  authenticated  instances,  afford  one  ot 
the  most  convincing  proofs  of  their  utility.  Prof.  Jencks  men- 
tions a  case  communicated  by  one  of  his  female  correspondents, 
which  is  worthy  of  record.  In  former  times,  as  she  had  been 
told  by  her  father,  an  annual  shooting  match  took  place  on 
Election  day  in  May.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  about  the 
year  1820,  in  North  Bridgewater,  the  birds  were  killed  in  such 
quantities,  that  cartloads  of  them  were  sold  to  the  farmers  for 
fertilizing  the  soil.  There  was  consequently  a  great  scarcity 
of  birds  in  all  that  vicinity.  Soon  the  herbage  begun  to  show 
signs  of  injury.  Tufts  of  withered  grass  appeared,  and  spread 
out  widely  into  circles,  of  a  seared  and  burnt  complexion. — 
Though  the  cause  and  effect  were  so  near  each  other,  they  were 
not  logically  put  together  by  tlie  inhabitants  at  that  time. — 
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Modern  entomology,  however,  -vrould  have  explained  to  tliem 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  in  the  increase  of  the  larva  of 
injurious  insects,  usually  kept  in  check  by  the  birds  which  had 
been  destroyed  at  the  shooting  match. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  in  France,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  people  being  used  to  regard  birds  as 
the  property  of  great  land  owners,  instead  of  the  free  deni- 
zens of  natui-e,  destroyed  them  without  any  limits.  Every 
species  of  game,  including  even  the  common  singing  birds,, 
was  threatened  with  extermination.  It  was  found  necessary, 
therefore,  to  protect  them  by  laws  that  forbade  hunting  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  It  is  only  by  such  unfortunate  experience  that 
men  can  learn  that  if  they  eat  the  birds,  the  birds  cannot  pro- 
tect them  from  famine.  The  most  serious  evils  were  produced ; 
the  farmers'  crops  were  destroyed  by  insects,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchards  produced  no  fruit.  Investigations  of  the  course 
of  these  evils ,  by  ingenious  natiiralists,  proved  them  to  be  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  extermination  of  birds. 

Some  years  ago  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  several  tracts  of 
forest  were  attacked  by  a  malady  which  caused  the  trees  to 
perish  over  hundreds  of  acres.  A  traveller  passing  through 
that  region,  inquired  of  a  countryman,  if  he  knew  the  cause  of 
this  devastation.  He  replied  that  the  whole  mischief  was  done 
by  "Woodpeckers  ;  and  though  th&  inhabitants  had  killed  great 
numbers  of  them,  there  still  remained  enough  to  bore  into  the 
trees  and  destroy  them.  The  traveller,  not  satisfied  with  this 
account,  made  some  investigations,  and  being  an  entomologist, 
he  soon .  convinced  them  that  the  cause  of  the  mischief  was  the 
larva  of  a  species  of  the  Buprestis,  which  had  multiplied  be- 
yond all  bounds.  This  larva  was  the  favorite  food  of  the 
Woodpeckers,  which  had  congregated  lately  in  that  region,  on 
account  of  the  abundant  supply.  He  proved  to  them  that  they 
were  ignorantly  engaged  in  protecting  the  real  destroyers  of  the 
forest,  by  warring  against  the  "Woodpeckers,  which,  if  left  un- 
molested, would  nearly  eradicate  this  pest.     Birds  became  ac- 
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customed  to  certain  locations  ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  a  cer- 
tain region  happens  to  be  deserted  by  them  for  a  season,  insects 
of  all  kinds  gain  a  start  and  destroy  vegetation. 

"  In  the  year  1198,  the  forests  in  Saxony  and  Brundenburg 
were  attacked  with  a  general  mortality.  The  greater  part  of 
the  trees,  especially  the  Firs  and  the  different  kinds  of  Pine, 
whose  bitter  and  aromatic  branches  are  rarely  the  prey  of  in- 
sects, died,  as  if  struck  at  the  roots  by  some  secret  malady.  It 
was  not  here,  as  often  happens,  that  the  foliage  above  was  de- 
voured by  caterpillars,  the  trees  perished  without  showing  any 
signs  of  external  disease.  This  calamity  became  so  general, 
that  the  Regency  of  Saxony  sent  natui'alists  and  sldlful  forest- 
ers to  find  out  the  cause.  They  soon  found  it  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  one  of  the  Lepidoptera  insects,  which  in  its  larva 
state,  insinuated  itself  within  the  tree,  and  fed  upon  the  wood. 
Whenever  any  bough  of  the  Fir  or  the  Pine  was  broken,  this 
detestable  insect  was  found  within  it,  which  had  often  hollowed 
it  out  even  to  the  bark.  From  the  report  of  the  natui'ahsts  it 
was  made  apparent,  tliat  the  extraordinary  increase  of  this  insect 
was  owing  to  the  entire  disappearance  of  several  species  of  Wood- 
pecker and  Titmouse,  which  had  not  for  some  years  been  seen 
in  the  forest." 

Dr.  Lettsom,  an  English  physician,  remarks  that  he  was  as- 
sured by  an  intelligent  farmer,  that,  notwithstanding  the  power 
of  severe  firost  to  kill  insects,  they  are  always  most  numerous 
after  a  cold  winter,  because  the  birds  are  prevented  from  find- 
ing them  by  the  hardness  of  the  soil.  When  a  hard  frost  binds 
the  surface  of  the  ground  it  protects  the  dormant  insects  from 
the  birds  no  less  than  it  exposes  the  insects  to  injury  from  the 
cold.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Natui'e,  while  providing 
checks  to  the  over-multiplication  of  insects,  has  carefully  guard- 
ed them  fi-om  extermination,  by  taking  care  that  when  they  are 
more  than  usually  exposed  to  one  agent  of  their  destruction, 
they  shall  at  the  same  time  be  less  exposed  to  another. 

Buffon  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a  certain  species  of 
Grackle,  resembling  om*  Crowblackbiird,  which  is  so  injudic- 
21 
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iously  destroyed  by  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  :  "The 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  the  Grackle  was  unknown,  was  over- 
run Avith  Locusts,  which  had  been  accidentally  introduced  from 
Madagascar ;  the  eggs  having  been  imported  iu  the  soil  with 
some  plants  which  were  brought  from  that  island.  The  Gov- 
ernor General  and  the  Intendant  deliberated  seriously  on  the 
means  of  extirpating  these  noxious  insects,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose caused  several  pairs  of  the  Indian  Grackle  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  island.  This  plan  promised  to  succeed ;  but 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  colonists  seeing  the  birds  eagerly 
thrust  their  bills  into  the  earth  of  the  newly  sowed  fields, 
imagined  that  they  were  in  quest  of  grain,  and  reported  that 
the  birds,  instead  of  proving  beneficial,  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  country. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  birds  it  was  argued,  that  they  raked  in 
new-ploughed  grounds,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  grain,  but  for 
the  insects,  and  were,  therefore,  beneficial.  They  were,  how- 
ever, proscribed  by  the  council ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  hours 
after  the  sentence  was  pronounced  against  them,  not  a  Grackle 
was  found  in  the  island.  This  prompt  execution  was  followed 
by  a  speedy  repentance.  The  Locusts  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  the  people  who  only  viewed  the  present,  regretted  the 
loss  of  the  Grackles.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  few  pairs 
were  again  introduced ;  their  preservation  and  breeding  were 
made  a  State  affair  ;  the  laws  held  out  protection  to  them,  and 
the  physicians,  on  their  part,  declared  their  flesh  to  be  un- 
wholesome. The  Grackles  accordingly  multiplied,  and  the 
locusts  were  destroyed." 

Kalm  remarks,  in  his  "Travels  in  America,"  that  after  a 
great  destruction  made  among  the  Purple  Grackles  and  Crow 
Black-birds,  for  the  legal  reward  of  three  pence  per  dozen,  the 
Northern  States,  in  1749,  experienced  a  complete  loss  of  the 
grass  and  grain  crops,  from  the  devastation  of  insects  and  their 
larva.  The  Crows  of  North  America  were  likewise,  some 
years  since,  in  consequence  of  premiums  ofiered  for  their  de- 
struction, so  nearly  exterminated,  that  the  increase   of  insects 
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became  alarmingly  great ;  and  the  states  were  obliged  to  offer 
counter-rewards  for  the  protection  of  Crows.  The  same  inci- 
dent has  frequently  happened  in  other  countries. 

The  protection  afforded  in  Europe  to  Rooks,  a  species  allied 
to  our  common  Crow,  and  resembling  it  exactly  in  its  habits  of 
feeding,  may  be  quoted  as  a  lesson  to  Americans,  who  consider 
the  Crow  as  only  a  mischievous  marauder.  The  Rook  feeds 
upon  com  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  he  is  protected,  on  ac- 
count of  his  services  as  a  consumer  of  insects  in  all  their  forms. 
Rooks  are  often  seen  in  such  numbers  upon  newly  ploughed 
land  in  England,  as  to  blacken  it  with  their  plumage.  Yet  the 
laborers  in  the  field  do  not  molest  them,  though  they  must  be 
watched  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief  by  destroying  green 
corn.  In  spite  of  all  this,  they  are  reckoned  among  the 
farmer's  friends,  and  are  exempted  from  molestation.  Crows 
do  the  same  kind  of  mischief,  and  they  are  also  equally  service- 
able to  agricultui'e ;  but  they  are  destroyed  without  mercy. 
John  Randolph  was  so  well  satisfied  of  their  utility  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  Crow  to  be  shot  upon  his  farm  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  depredations,  he  fed  them  liberally  at  such  times  as 
his  young  corn  was  likely  to  be  injui-ed  by  them. 

"  On  account  of  the  propensity  of  Rooks  to  consume  grain 
and  other  seeds,"  Mr.  Selby  remarks,  "  they  have  erroneously 
been  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  by  most  husbandmen, 
and  in  several  districts  in  England,  attempts  have  formerly  been 
made,  either  to  banish  them,  or  to  extirpate  the  breed.  But 
whenever  this  measui'e  has  been  carried  into  effect,  the  most 
serious  injury  to  corn  and  other  crops  has  invariably  followed, 
from  the  unchecked  devastations  of  the  grub  and  the  cater- 
pillar." 

An  intelligent  observer  in  Virginia,  calling  himself  an  aged 
man,  communicated  some  important  information  to  "  The 
Southern  Planter  "  in  18G0,  respecting  the  services  of  birds. 
He  remarks  that  since  his  boyhood,  there  has  been  a  rapid  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  birds,  and  a  proportional  increase  of 
insects.     Among  the   consequences   of  this  multiplication,  he 
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mentions  destructive  depredations  upon  the  farmer's  crops,  by 
clover-worms,  -wire- worms,  cut-worms,  and  on  the  wheat  crops 
particularly  by  chinch-bugs,  Hessian  flies,  joint- worms  and 
other  pests.  He  thinks  it  demonstrable  that  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  these  injurious  insects  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
birds.  He  speaks  particularly  of  the  diminution  of  Wood- 
peckers as  a  public  calamity.  He  has  known  a  community  of 
Bed-headed  Woodpecker  to  actually  arrest  the  progress  of  de- 
struction from  borers  in  a  Pine  forest.  He  mentions  the  large 
spotted  Woodpecker,  called  in  New  England  the  Flicker,  as 
the  only  bird  he  ever  saw  pulling  out  worms  fi.-om  the  roots  of 
peach  trees.  Such  a  habit  must  cause  the  destruction  of  mil- 
lions of  orchard  borers,  which  are  mostly  found  near  the  roots 
of  trees. 

The  Abbe  St.  Pierre  remarks,  "  There  are  insects,  noxious 
in  their  nature,  that  prey  upon  our  fruits  and  our  corn.  But 
if  snails,  May-bugs,  caterpillars  and  locusts  ravage  our  plains, 
it  is  because  we  destroy  the  bii-ds  of  our  groves  that  live  upon 
them  ;  and  because  when  importing  the  trees  of  foreign  coun- 
tries into  our  own,  we  import  at  the  same  time  the  eggs  of  the 
insects  which  they  harbor,  while  the  birds  of  the  same  climate 
— the  destroyers  of  those  insects — are  left  behind.  Every 
country  has  birds  peculiar  to  itself  for  the  preservation  of  its 
plants.  I  have  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  species 
called  the  Gardener's  Bird,  incessantly  employed  in  destroying 
the  worms  and  caterpillars,  which,  as  he  caught  them,  he  stuck 
on  the  thorny  prickles  of  the  bushes.  I  have  likewise  seen  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  a  species  of  Starling,  called  the  Martin, 
that  comes  from  India,  and  lives  on  locusts  and  other  insects 
that  infest  cattle.  Naturalise  these  birds  in  Europe,  and  no 
scientific  discovery  ever  made  would  prove  so  beneficial  to  man. 
But  the  birds  of  our  own  groves  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  clear  our  plains  of  these  inconveniences,  were  the 
bird-catchers  forbidden  to  entrap  them. 

"  A  fancy,  some  years    ago,  prevailed  in   Prussia,  of  pro- 
scribing the  race  of  Sparrows,  as  inimical  to  agriculture.     Every 
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peasant  was  subjected  to  an  annual  capitation  of  twelve  heads 
of  tliis  species  of  bird,  which  were  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  saltpetre  ;  for  in  that  country  nothing  is  wasted.  At 
the  end,  however,  of  the  second  year,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  crops  were  devoured  by  insects,  and  it  was  speedily  found 
advisable  to  invite  the  sparrows  from  the  neighboring  countries 
to  re-people  the  kingdom  with  them,  and  remedy  the  evil. 
These  birds,  it  is  true,  when  insects  fail  them,  eat  some  grains 
of  wheat.  But  insects,  be  it  remembered,  consume  it  by 
bushels,  and  even  by  granaries.  Meanwhile,  if  the  whole  race 
of  insects  could  bfe  destroyed,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
attempt  it,  since  there  would  be  destroyed  along  with  them 
most  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  our  plains,  which,  during  the 
season  of  breeding,  have  no  other  food  for  their  young." 

The  inhabitants  of  a  new  country,  like  our  own,  are  not  so 
well  informed  of  the  evils  that  follow  the  destruction  of  birds, 
as  those  of  old  countries  who  have  learned  by  tradition  the  in- 
dispensable character  of  their  services.  Vincent  Kallor,  as  an 
expedient  method  of  setting  a  limit  to  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  Cockchafer,  to  spare  the  birds  that  feed  upon  the  larva  of 
this  insect.  Among  these,  he  thinks  the  Crow  undoubtedly 
claims  the  first  place.  "These  birds  (he  says)  follow  the 
plough,  for  the  express  purpose  of  consuming  worms,  the  larva 
of  insects,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Cockchafer,  when 
thrown  out  on  the  surface  by  the  plough.  The  instinct  of  the 
Crow  to  go  in  quest  of  this  grub,  may  also  be  observed  in  gar- 
dens and  other  places  where  vegetables  are  planted.  He  walks 
about  between  the  plants,  and  when  he  sees  one  that  has  begun 
to  wither,  digs  with  his  sharp  bill  deep  into  the  ground,  near 
the  plant,  and  knows  so  well  how  to  sieze  his  prey,  that  he 
draws  it  forth  and  swallows  it  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
The  Crows  do  the  same  in  the  meadows  which  we  see  some- 
times completely  covered  with  them." 

The  American  Crow,  though  addicted  to  the  same  habits,  is 
made  shy  and  timid  by  the  persecution  he  suffers  ;  for  our 
farmers  can  never  believe  the  Crow  is   seeking  after  anything 
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but  corn,  of  which,  it  has  been  -well  ascertained,  he  M'ill  cat- 
but  a  very  small  quantity,  though  it  were  placed  constantly  be- 
fore him.  The  same  results  might  be  obtained,  however,  by 
encouraging  other  birds  that  seek  this  grub  as  their  favorite 
food.  Such  are  the  common  Crow  Black-bird  or  Purple 
Grackle,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  farmer's  friends,  the 
Red-winged  Blackbii'd  and  the  Meadow  Lark.  The  Eobin 
takes  vast  quantities  of  cut-worms  that  do  not  lie  so  deep  in 
the  soil,  but  he  does  not  dig  into  the  earth  like  the  birds  just 
named.  The  most  useful  birds  are  those  which  are  likewise 
the  most  mischievous  on  certain  occasions,  tlie  Blackbirds  by 
stealing  com  and  the  Robiu  by  stealing  cherries.  One  of  our 
most  useful  birds,  among  the  smaller  species,  is  the  "Wax-wing, 
which,  on  account  of  his  ceaseless  depredations  in  the  Cherry 
trees,  is  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  the  Cherry  Bird. 
Prof.  W.  D.  Peck,  in  his  "Prize  Essay  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Canker  Worm,"  remarks  :  "  The  priucipal  check  pro- 
vided by  nature  upon  the  too  great  increase  of  this  insect,  is- 
the  Amiielis  Garrulus  of  Linnaeus,  called  by  Mr.  Catesby,  the 
Chatterer  of  Carolina,  and  in  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap's  History  of 
New  Hampshii-e,  the  Cherry  Bird.  This  bird  destroys  great 
numbers  of  them,  while  in  the  larva  state." 

Bii'ds  that  eat  fruit  are  observed  to  prefer  insects,  and  to  re- 
sort to  fruit  only  when  insects  are  scarce  or  placed  beyond  their 
reach.  The  author  of  "  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  "  says  of 
the  Fieldfare,  a  bird  resembling  the  American  Robin:  "  In  this 
county  (Gloucestershire)  the  extensive  low  lands  of  the  river 
Severn,  in  open  weather,  are  visited  by  prodigious  flocks  of 
these  bu'ds ;  but  as  soon  as  snow  falls,  or  bad  weather  comes 
on,  they  leave  these  marshy  lands,  because  their  insect  food  is 
covered  or  become  scarce,  visit  the  uplands  to  feed  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  hedges  ;  and  we  see  them  all  day  long  passing  over 
our  heads,  in  large  flights,  on  some  distant  progress,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  Larks,  at  the  commencement  of  the  snowy 
season,  repair  to  the  turnip-fields  of  Somerset  and  Wiltshu-e. 
They  remain   about   during    the    continuance    of  these  causes 
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which  incited  their  migration ;  but  as  the  frost  breaks  up,  and 
even  before  the  thaw  has  actually  commenced,  we  see  a  large 
portion  of  these  passengers  returning  to  their  worm  and  insect 
food  in  the  meadows,  attended  probably  by  many  that  did  not 
take  flight  with  them." 

The  services  of  the  common  Robin,  as  the  guardian  of  our 
fields  and  agricultural  crops,  are  of  such  an  indispensable 
character,  and  so  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other  bird,  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  this  essay 
to  his  defence.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Horticulturists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  annoyed  by  the  depredations  of  the  Robin 
upon  their  early  fruits,  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  strike  out 
the  name  of  this  bird  from  the  list  of  those  which  are  protected 
by  statute.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  were 
ordered  to  make  inquiries  and  report  upon  it.  Prof.  J.  W.  P. 
Jencks,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  has  published  in  his 
Keport  some  new  and  important  facts,  that  clearly  establish 
the  character  of  the  Robin  as  one  of  the  farmer's  friends. 

The  coui-se  he  pursued  was  to  kill  one  Robin  daily,  and 
carefully  examine  the  undigested  food  which  it  had  eaten. 
From  these  daily  examinations,  not  a  particle  of  vegetable  food 
was  found  among  the  alimentary  contents  of  this  bird,  from  the 
early  part  of  March  to  the  first  of  May.  Insects  of  many 
species,  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  development,  were  its  sole 
food.  Nine-tenths  of  the  aliment  collected  during  this  period 
consisted  of  one  kind  of  larva — that  of  the  Bibio  Albipennis 
of  Say.  Of  this  larva,  from  one  to  two  hundred,  in  a  fresh 
condition,  were  frequently  taken  from  a  single  bird. 

This  fly,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  comes  abroad  about  the 
^Oth  of  May,  and  continues  a  little  more  than  two  weeks.  It 
is  very  common  in  fields  of  growing  wheat,  and  probably  lives 
at  the  expense  of  this  crop.  It  is  found,  however,  abundantly 
upon  other  vegetation,  resting  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  garden,  and  in  mowing  lands  and  pastures.  It  may  be 
recognized  by  its  frequency,  its  white  transparent  wings,  and 
its  black  body,  clothed  with  soft  white  hairs.     The   larva  of 
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this  insect  is  very  pernicious,  by  feeding  upon  the  roots  of 
plants  and  causing  them  to  perish,  and  doing  great  mischief  to 
strawberry  plats,  vine-borders,  and  other  places  where  the 
ground  is  not  disturbed  in  spring  and  autumn.  An  English 
writer  states  that  the  ranunculus  beds  in  his  garden  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  larva  of  one  of  this  genus,  for  several  years  in 
succession. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eobin  fairly  earns 
Lis  feast  of  fruits,  by  ridding  the  garden  and  orchard  of  one  of 
tbeir  most  destructive  pests.  The  large  quantities  of  this 
Bibio  larva  which  he  consumes  during  the  early  spring  months, 
explains  in  part  a  certain  habit  observed  in  the  ways  of  Kobins, 
of  scattering  tliemselves  singly  over  the  fields  and  other 
grounds.  The  larvae  of  the  Bibio  are  gregarious,  living  to- 
gether in  swams,  perforating  the  *  ground,  and  making  it  re- 
semble a  honey-comb.  The  parent  fly  deposits  her  w^hole 
stock  of  eggs  in  one  spot,  and  the  Kobin,  finding  this  treasure, 
resorts  to  it  day  after  day,  until  the  whole  mass  is  consumed. 

The  Bibio  larva  was  not  found  in  the  food  of  the  Eobin 
after  the  middle  of  June,  but  was  replaced  by  a  variety  of  in- 
sects and  worms  ;  also,  caterpillars,  spiders  and  beetles  of  the 
family  Elateridae — the  parents  of  the  well  known  wire-worms, 
so  destructive  to  various  kinds  of  seeds,  when  committed  to  the 
ground.  The  earth-worm  was  employed  by  the  old  birds  for 
feeding  their  young,  but  sparingly  used  for  its  own  food.  In 
the  season  of  cherries  and  strawberries,  these  and  other  pulpy 
fruits  were  found  intermingled  witli  insects  in  such  proportions 
as  to  show  that  the  Eobin  never  uses  an  exclusively  frugivorous 
diet.  He  employs  fruit  as  a  dessert,  not  as  a  substantial  meal. 
The  mixed  diet  of  the  Robin  continues  from  the  ripening  of 
strawberries  until  October  ;  the  vegetable  part  consisting  in 
August  and  September  of  the  berries  of  the  Poke  and  Elder. 
After  this  date,  he  feeds  upon  grass-hoppers  and  other  orthop- 
terous  insects.  A  few  Robins  linger  in  our  woods  after  the 
general  migration  of  the  species,  when  they  are  often  obliged  to 
feed  upon  winter-berries,  especially  if  the  snow  has  covered  up 
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their  supply  of  dormant  insects.     These  and  other  important 
facts  may  be  found  in  Prof.  Jenck's  interesting  Keport. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  my  own  experience  in  regard  ' 
to  the  habits  of  the  Kobin.  This  bird  is  not  omnivorous  :  his 
food  consists  more  entirely  of  insects  than  any  other  bird  that 
can  be  named  ;  for  the  other  large  Thrushes  will  occasionally 
swallow  a  grain  of  corn,  which  the  Eobin  has  never  been 
known  to  do.  He  has  been  accused  of  living  upon  fruits 
alone,  and  by  others  of  adding  no  other  article  to  his  feast  of 
fruits  except  earth-worms,  which  are  believed  to  be  profitable 
to  the  soil.  He  is  often  seen,  after  a  shower,  drawing  a  worm 
from  its  hole  ;  but  this  is  more  frequently  a  cutworm  than  any- 
thing else,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  repeated  observation.  He 
also  devoui-s,  indiscriminately,  nearly  all  sorts  of  insects  that 
crawl  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  except  those  of  a  very  mi- 
nute species.  He  prefers  the  corneous  insects  for  his  own 
food,  and  uses  worms  and  larva  chiefly  for  his  young  that  re- 
quire soft  food.  Earth-worms  are  not  relished  by  old  birds, 
save  the  Marsh  birds,  when  they  can  obtain  orthopterous  and 
other  hard-shelled  insects  ;  poultry,  though  greedy  consumers 
of  earth-worms  early  in  the  season,  will  always  reject  them  for 
grasshoppers,  when  they  can  take  their  choice. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  insectivorous  birds  take  their 
food  from  the  ground,  but  confine  their  labors  to  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  trees,  as  explained  in  my  preceding  remarks 
on  foraging.  To  the  Robin  and  other  Thrushes,  the  Black- 
bu-ds,  the  Grackles  and  the  gallinaceous  birds  has  Nature 
chiefly  entrusted  the  work  of  ridding  the  surface  of  the  ground 
of  noxious  insects.  But  of  all  species,  the  Robin  is  in  this 
respect  the  most  useful,  in  our  own  land.  He  is  peculiarly  the 
guardian  of  the  grass-field  and  of  all  our  annual  crops.  Hence 
we  find  the  number  of  Robins  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities 
greater  than  in  the  rural  districts,  because  they  find  the  most 
food  where  the  soil  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  o-iy- 
ing  birth  to  proportional  quantities  of  insects.  There  are  no 
other  birds  that  could  supply  their  place  with  equal  advantao-e 
22 
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to  these  crops.  The  other  Thrushes  are  too  shy  to  frequent 
our  gardens,  and  Blackbirds  and  Plovers  cannot  be  sufficiently 
domesticated. 

It  is  not  probable  that  we  could  raise  more  than  half  the 
usual  produce  of  our  fields  and  gardens,  if  the  Eobin  were  ex- 
terminated. He  destroys  nearly  all  kinds  of  worms,  grubs 
and  caterpillars  that  live  upon  the  green-sward  and  cultivated 
land,  and  large  quantities  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  before 
they  are  fully  grown.  The  grubs  of  locusts,  of  harvest-flies 
and  of  beetles,  and  the  pupae  of  the  same,  when  turned  up  by 
the  plough ;  apple  worms  when  they  leave  the  fruit  and  crawl 
about  in  quest  of  a  new  shelter ;  those  subterranean  cater- 
pillars, or  cut-worms,  that  come  out  of  the  earth  to  seek  their 
food  ;  all  these  and  many  others  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
Eobin.  Cut-worms  emerge  from  the  soil  during  twilight  to 
seek  their  food ;  and  the  Robin,  one  of  the  earliest  foragers  in 
the  morning,  and  one  of  the  latest  in  the  evening,  takes  great 
quantities  of  cut-worms  at  such  hours. 

The  number  of  this  race  of  caterpillars  is  so  great  that 
"whole  cornfields,"  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  ''are  sometimes 
laid  waste  by  them.  Cabbage  plants,  till  they  are  grown  to  a 
considerable  size,  are  very  apt  to  be  cut  ofi"  and  destroyed  by 
them.  Potato  vines,  beans,  beets,  and  various  other  culinary 
plants,  suffer  in  the  same  way.  The  products  of  our  flower- 
gardens  are  not  spared;  asters,  balsams,  pinks,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  flowers,  are  often  shorn  of  their  leaves  and  central 
buds,  by  these  concealed  vermin." 

The  Robin  is  an  indefatigable  destroyer  of  these  caterpillars, 
feeding  his  young  with  them  almost  incessantly.  And  when 
we  consider  that  this  bird  always  raises  two  broods,  and  often 
three  broods,  of  young  in  a  season,  we  may  judge  that  his  de- 
mands for  insect  food,  especially  in  its  larva  state,  must  exceed 
that  of  any  other  species.  Last  summer,  (1861,)  having  been 
confined  nearly  all  the  season  to  the  house  by  illness,  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  few  birds  that 
could  be  seen  from  my  windows.     These  were  chiefly  Robins, 
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Bobolinks,  Grackles  and  other  Blackbirds,  as  well  as  multitudes 
of  Sparrows.  Though  a  continual  warfare  was  waged  against 
the  Grackles,  by  the  owners  of  the  fields,  I  saw  enough  to 
convince  me  that  they  were  warring  against  their  own  friends 
and  servants.  The  Robins  were  very  numerous  and  familiar 
in  my  neighborhood  (the  west  end  of  Somerville  and  North 
Cambridge).  One  pair  had  a  nest  very  near  my  house  ;  and 
were  rearing  a  second  brood  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
soil  was  so  greatly  parched  by  drought,  that  if  Robins  lived 
only  upon  berries  and  earth-worms,  they  must  have  starved  to 
death.  I  had  often  seen  these  birds  at  a  distance  pecking  vig- 
orously upon  the  sward,  and  then  drawing  out  a  worm.  I 
knew  that  there  were,  at  this  time,  no  earth-worms  near  enough 
the  surface  to  be  within  the  reach  even  of  the  long-billed 
Snipes.  But  when  the  bird  was  near  enough,  I  could  distinct- 
ly see,  by  the  form  and  appendages  of  the  creature,  that  it  was 
invariably  a  cut-worm  of  a  large  species  and  of  an  olive  green 
color.  The  female  bird  was  the  most  industrious.  She  would 
carry  off  one  of  these  grubs  as  often  as  once  in  five  minutes, 
whenever  I  watched  her  movements,  and  very  often  she  would 
have  two  in  her  bill  at  a  time.  One  day,  close  under  my  win- 
dow, I  saw  her  bear  off  three  cut-worms  at  once,  all  of  which 
were  taken  before  my  sight  in  a  space  of  about  a  rod  square. 
Never  did  I  see,  at  any  time,  an  earth-worm  in  the  mouth  of 
this  bird,  during  this  month,  nor  anything  else  except  cut- 
worms, of  which  this  single  pair  must  have  destroyed  an  in- 
calculable number.  The  old  birds  probably  swallow  all  the 
hard  insects,  and  save  the  larva  exclusively  for  their  young. 

The  fondness  of  the  Robin  for  juicy  fruits,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  complaints  brought  against  him,  is  not  peculiar  to  his 
species ;  but  it  is  most  remarkable  in  birds  which  are  exclu- 
sively insectivorous.  And  it  is  well  to  consider  that  Nature 
does  not  grant  us  a  benefit  without  taking  some  compensation. 
We  must  be  content  to  pay  for  the  services  of  our  useful  birds, 
by  allowing  them,  as  a  perquisite,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  our  soil.     We  must  pay  the  Crow  and  the  Blackbird 
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in  corn,  and  the  Eobin  and  the  Cedar  Bird  in  cherries ;  and  if 
it  be  objected  that  the  Robin-tax  falls  disproportionately  upon 
the  fruit-growers,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Blackbird  tax 
falls  disproportionately  upon  the  farmer  and  the  corn-grower. 
These  evils,  except  as  they  can  be  prevented  by  watchfulness 
and  ingenious  contrivances  that  do  not  harm  the  birds,  must 
be  patiently  endured  for  the  common  good. 

Early  in  May,  in  1858,  I  caught  and  caged  three  young 
Eobins,  after  they  were  fledged,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
their  habits  of  feeding.  I  commenced  by  giving  them  earth- 
worms and  soaked  bread.  They  soon  died,  evidently  from  the 
effects  of  their  farinaceous  diet.  I  then  took  two  others  from 
the  nest,  and  fed  them  on  earth-worms  alone ;  but  upon  dis- 
covering, after  a  few  days,  that  they  were  drooping,  I  fed  them 
afterwards  on  insects  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth- 
worms, and  they  immediately  revived.  All  kinds  of  insects 
they  devoured  with  eagerness,  and  remained  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. I  never  knew  them  to  refuse  one  of  any  description, 
though  I  offered  them  no  insects  with  stings,  nor  any  hairy 
caterpillars.  All  kinds  of  beetles,  moths,  grubs,  crickets, 
wire-worms,  crysalids  and  smooth  caterpillars  they  fi:eely  ac- 
cepted. The  manner  in  which  the  E-obin  managed  these  in- 
sects was  proof  that  they  agreed  with  his  instincts.  They 
were  placed  upon  the  floor  of  his  cage,  and  on  picking  them 
up,  he  killed  them  in  a  way  that  showed  that  he  knew  how 
they  ought  to  be  managed,  as  a  cat  knows  how  to  seize  a  rat  or 
a  mouse,  though  she  has  not  been  instructed.  He  was  particu- 
lar in  beating  the  wire-worm,  before  he  swallowed  it,  but  he 
never  refused  to  eat  one.  On  one  occasion,  having  swallowed 
a  hard  beetle,  and  finding  it  incommodious,  he  threw  it  up  by 
a  ruminating  effort,  seized  it  again,  thrapped  it  awhile  against 
the  floor,  and  then  swallowed  it  a  second  time.  This  maneuver 
proved  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  such  emergencies  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the 
truism,  that  no  animal  or  bird    can    know  how   to   manage  a 
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living  thing  which  he  is  going    to  devour,  unless  it  be  his 
natural  food. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  public  will  not  con- 
sent, for  the  gratification  of  fruit-growers,  to  exterminate  the 
Robins ;  when  the  people  fully  understand  the  value  of 
Grackles  and  Blackbirds,  these  will  also  be  protected ;  and 
farmers  and  horticulturists  must  devise  certain  expedients  to 
defend  their  crops  from  their  depredations.  The  granivorous 
species  should  at  certain  seasons  be  fed  with  grain  at  the  public 
expense  ;  and  for  the  fingivorous  species.  Cherry  trees  should 
at  the  public  expense,  be  planted  abundantly  by  the  roadsides. 
The  number  of  Robins  would  not  be  increased  by  this  greater 
abundance  of  fruit,  because  fruit  is  not  their  staple  article  of 
food ;  their  subsistence  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  supply  of 
insects.  But  in  proportion  to  the  general  cultivation  of  fruits, 
will  the  depredations  of  the  Robin  and  the  Wax-wing  upon  the 
trees  of  our  gardens  be  diminished. 

It  is  equally  important,  for  the  same  end,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  early  wild  fruits.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
and  other  large  towns  that  the  fruit  growers  suffer  the  most 
damage  from  the  birds,  because  the  Blueberry  bushes  which 
afibrd  them  a  supply  in  the  country,  have  been  extirpated  from 
the  wild  lands  near  the  former  places.  Blueberry  bushes 
should  be  planted  extensively  along  the  sides  of  fences  in  all 
fields  which  are  used  for  mowing  or  pasture.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  stone-wall,  in  the  vicinity  of  every  large  town,  might 
be  bordered  with  these  wild  fruits,  to  supply  the  birds  with  a 
dessert  and  divert  them  from  our  gardens.  "Without  occupy- 
ing any  valuable  space,  these  blue-berry  bushes  would  feed  the 
birds  and  produce  tons  of  berries  to  employ  the  diligent  hands 
of  women  and  children  of  poor  families,  who  would  gather 
them  for  the  market.  "When  such  provision  is  made  by  our 
different  legislatures,  or  by  private  munificence,  the  birds  will 
be  satisfied  and  our  gardens  will  be  secure. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  birds  will  multiply  beyond  their 
means  of  support,  as  spontaneously  furnished  them  by  Nature. 
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When  man  makes  no  efforts  to  destroy  them,  birds  of  every 
species  will  multiply  in  proportion  to  their  supply  of  food,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  their  shelter  and  conveniences  for  build- 
ing their  nests  and  rearing  their  young,  on  the  other.  Black- 
birds diminish  in  numbers,  while  Robins  multiply,  as  the  coun- 
try is  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  the  improved  tillage  causes 
an  increased  supply  of  their  insect  food.  This  is  because  the 
protection  which  the  Robin  receives  is  denied  to  the  Black- 
bird. But  if  men  are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  Robins  in  their  own  vicinity,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  greater  amount  of  land  in  high  cultivation  requires  a 
proportionally  greater  number  of  these  birds  to  devour  the  in- 
sects which  are  engendered  by  the  more  extensive  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  and  if  they  are  kept  below  this  limit,  the  insects 
upon  which  they  feed  will  have  an  insufficient  check  upon  their 
over-multiplication. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  agriculture,  that  birds 
should  be  fully  up  to  their  supply  of  insect  food  ,•  but  this 
cannot  be,  on  account  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  they  are 
exposed  to  destruction ;  by  cats,  by  birds  of  prey,  by  gunners, 
and  by  juvenile  nest-hunters.  It  is  the  duty  of  legislators, 
therefore,  to  make  laws  for  their  protection  ;  and  to  render 
these  laws  effective,  public  opinion  must  be  enlightened  with 
respect  to  the  utility  of  birds  ;  and  the  people  should  be  made 
to  understand  that,  as  soon  as  the  abundance  of  insects  is  in- 
creased disproportionally  to  the  number  of  birds  that  feed  upon 
them,  their  crops  will  suffer  in  the  same  proportion.  Not  an 
acre  of  cultivated  land  in  the  whole  country  should  be  without 
a  pair  of  Robins  ;  and  protection  should  be  extended  to  all 
other  birds,  except  the  rapacious  tribes. 
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ESSAY 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CRANBERRIES. 

BY    NATHAN    PAGE,    JR. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  a  novice  in  the  art  of  Cran- 
berry growing,  if  he  intends  to  engage  in  that  business,  is  to 
learn  what  has  ah-eady  been  done  by  others.  It  is  quite  too 
expensive  for  a  man  of  ordinary  means  to  attempt  a  new  busi- 
ness without  first  informing  himself  in  regard  to  it.  A 
wealthy  man  can,  if  he  chooses,  proceed  ignorantly,  and  bear, 
without  injury,  the  ill  success  that  he  is  quite  likely  to  meet 
with.  A  poor  man  most  certainly  cannot  afford  such  risks. 
He  needs  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  success — not  a  partial,  but  a 
paying  success.  Most  men  desire  good  and  profitable  results 
from  their  labors,  whatever  their  necessities  may  be. 

One  most  excellent  way  to  get  information,  is  to  visit  the 
grounds  of  other  cultivators.  To  inexperienced  persons  I 
would  say : — You  can  learn  in  six  days'  time,  spent  with  suc- 
cessful cranberry  growers  of  different  places,  many  important 
facts  that  it  might  cost  you  six  years  of  experimenting  to  ob- 
tain. You  should  see  the  different  situations  in  which  cran- 
berries flourish,  and  the  various  soils  on  which  they  succeed, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  intelligently  of  the  value  of  your 
own  grounds  for  cranberry  growing.  You  should  see  which, 
of  all  cultivated  vines,  are  the  most  hardy  and  prolific.  You 
should  compare  the  qualities  of  different  varieties,  and  learn 
which  is  best,  and  which  would  be  most  profitable  for  growing 
in  the  soil  and  situation  at  your  command.  But  you  should 
particularly  observe  the  various  modes  of  cultivation,  and  note 
the  cost  and  the  comparative  success.  If  you  would  get  the 
most  valuable  information  on  any  branch  of  agriculture,  ask  it 
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of  him  who  has  made  the  study  and  practice  of  that  Ms  special 
husincss. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  cranberries  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
Probably  there  is  not  a  farm  under  cultivation  in  all  New 
England,  on  which  cranberry  vines  cannot  be  made  to  flourish 
and  to  produce  more  or  less  fruit.  But  there  are  tvs^o  kinds  of 
soil  on  which  it  will  pa?/  to  cultivate  this  valuable  fruit.  Clean, 
moist  sand,  and  wet  meadow  or  bog  soils  are  most  suitable. 
In  Essex  County  there  are  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  wet 
meadow  lands,  that  now  produce  only  small  crops  of  poor 
grass,  and  worthless  crops  of  moss  and  weeds.  Such  soil  i& 
excellent  for  cranberries.  Indeed,  cranberries  of  many  varie- 
ties, and  of  good  quality,  grow  spontaneously  along  the  bor- 
ders and  elsewhere  on  these  meadows  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Thus,  we  have  suitable  lands  ;  we  have  good  vines ;  the  crop 
can  be  profitably  grown  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  succeed  in  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  agriculture, 
I  will  note  some  points  that  may  be  of  value  to  beginners. 
First, 

SELECT    GHOtJND    THAT    CAN    BE    OVEEFLOWED, 

This  is  essential  to  the  best  success.  On  all  meadow,  bog  or 
peaty  soils,  the  vines  should  be  covered  with  water,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  deep  in  winter.  This  is  especially  important 
where  the  vines  are  kept  free  from  moss,  as  they  should  be, 
A  more  shallow  depth  of  water  is  not  so  good,  for  it  is  liable 
to  become  frozen  quite  through  in  extreme  cold  weather.  In 
that  case  the  ice  might  seriously  injure  the  vines.  On  some 
peculiar  sandy  soils,  cranberry  vines  will  do  very  well  without 
winter  flooding.  But  in  our  severe  climate,  they  are  iu  all 
cases  much  the  better  for  such  winter  protection.  There  arc 
other  benefits — and  very  important  ones — to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  facilities  for  overflowing.  The  prevention  of  injury 
by  spring  frost,  is  one ;  the  destruction  of  the  cranberry  worm 
is  another.  I  may  allude  to  these  in  another  place.  Another 
point  is,  to 
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MAKE    THE    GROUND    CLEAN. 


Clear  off  all  bushes  and  rubbish,  and  take  off  the  turf  to  such 
depth  that  sedge  grass  and  weeds  will  not  spring  up  from  their 
roots  and  grow  again.  The  value  of  this  turf,  when  piled  and 
rotted,  or  composted,  as  a  dressing  for  uplands,  is  usually 
greater  than  the  cost  of  clearing  it  off  and  hauling.  But  if  it 
were  of  no  value,  its  removal  is  a  work  that  should  be  done 
before  planting  the  vines.  The  surface  of  the  ground  must  be 
made  smooth,  and  should  be  nearly  level.  A  very  slight  in- 
clination towards  the  drains  is  often  useful,  but  is  not  absolute- 
ly essential  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  porous.  If  the  ground  is 
all  nearly  at  one  level,  the  water  may  be  kept  at  just  the  right 
height  to  give  the  needed  moisture  to  the  whole  field  of  vines. 
This  is  important,  especially  in  dry  seasons. 

DRAINING 

Is  often  required  to  bring  meadows  into  a  workable  condition. 
One  leading  drain  or  open  ditch,  with  a  free  outlet,  is  always 
needed  in  such  lands. 

A  few  side  ditches,  leading  to  the  central  one,  are  usually 
necessary.  Sometimes  an  outside  drain  is  wanted  along  the 
borders  of  the  meadow,  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
higher  lands  around.  Very  cold  water  should  be  kept  from 
the  vines  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  injurious  to  the  vines, 
and  retards  the  growth  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  If  a 
dam  is  built  to  overflow  the  ground  in  winter,  the  outlet 
through  it,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  drain,  should  be  made 
low  enough  to  take  off  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  that  drain, 
or  to  the  depth  of  thirty  inches  or  more  from  the  surface. 

Apertures  made  through  the  gate  at  various  heights,  may  be 
opened  or  closed  so  as  to  completely  control  the  depth,  or 
rather  height,  of  water  in  the  drains.  This  ability  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  water,  will  often  make  the  difference  between 
a  large  crop  of  nice  fruit,  and  a  small  and  every  way  inferior 
crop. 
23 
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WHEREVER  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  COVER  THE  GROUND  WITH  SAND. 

Clean,  coarse  sand  is  best.     If  the  soil  is   covered  only  two 
inches  in  depth  with  sand,  it  will  be   of  great   service  ;  but 
three  or  four  inches  deep  would  be  still  better.     A  thick  layer 
of  sand  will  keep  down  most  kinds   of  weeds,  and  prevent 
grass  from  growing  among  the  vines.     Some  men  have  made 
cranberry  culture   profitable,   where  it   recLuired  the   constant 
labor  of  one  man  three  or  four  months  of  the  warm  season  to 
keep  half  an  acre  of  vines  clear  of  weeds  :  but  it  is  far  better 
to  spend  a  month  or  two  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing. 
Cranberries  have  been  sold  at  such  high  prices  for  a  few  years 
past  that  almost  every  method  of  culture  has   been  profitable. 
Even  the  worst  modes  have  paid  fair  dividends   on  the  cost ; 
but  the  best  alone  are  to  be  recommended.     Skilful  culture  may 
yet  make  cranberry  growing  profitable,  even  if  the  fruit  should 
sell  for  something  less  than  one  dollar  per  bushel.     Where  no 
sand  can  be  obtained,  gravel  may  be  spread   on  the  meadow 
after  the  turf  has   been  removed.     The  less  loam  the  gravel 
contains,  the  better.     It  should  not  be  spread  on  in  very  great 
quantities,  for  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  sand  for  the  vines  to  grow 
in.     A  thin  layer  of  about  an  inch,   is,  in  some  cases,  better 
than  more. 

THE    BEST    TIME    TO    SET    THE    VINES    IS    SPRING. 

Cultivators  who  have  vines  always  at  hand  on  their  own 
grounds,  frequently  plant  them  out  when  it  is  most  convenient, 
either  in  May  and  June,  or  September,  October  and  November. 
If  set  in  autumn,  which  in  many  cases  is  most  convenient,  the 
earlier  it  is  done  the  better.  Vines  that  are  set  in  September 
become  well  established  before  winter,  and  will  throw  out 
most  vigorous  runners  the  next  season.     The  vines  should  be 

SELECTED 

In  autumn,  while  the  fruit  is  on  them.  You  may  be  certain, 
then,  of  getting  only  fruitful  vines.  It  is  said  that  vines  taken 
up  in  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  cellar  till  spring,  have  been  plant- 
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ed  with  good  success.  Cool  and  moist  is  the  rule  for  keeping 
them.  But  it  is  much  less  trouble,  usually,  and  a  much  better 
way  to  take  up  the  vines  near  the  time  of  setting. 

PLANTIJfG   THE    VINES. 

When  plenty  of  vines  are  to  be  had  near  by,  and  growing 
iu  a  clean  soil,  masses  of  roots  and  earth,  six  inches  in  width 
and  one  foot  in  length,  may  be  taken  up  and  set  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  and  at  eighteen  inches  distance,  from  sod  to  sod,  in 
the  rows.  Some  prefer  setting  narrow  strips,  or  cuttings  of 
cranberry  sod,  quite  close  together,  and  in  rows  about  fifteen 
inches  apart.  Sods  containing  grass  weeds  or  moss  should 
never  be  planted  on  grounds  that  are  to  be  cultivated.  The 
vine  roots  in  such  sods  must  be  separated,  and,  after  the  grass 
is  removed,  they  may  be  set  from  six  to  ten  inches  apart  along 
drills  eighteen  inches  apart.  This  is  the  most  common  mode, 
and  the  most  suitable  under  various  circumstances.  Slips  of 
vines  or  cuttings,  three  or  four  inches  long,  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  rooted  plants.  These  may  be  set  closely  in  drills, 
and  sloping  in  one  direction  along  the  row,  the  lower  ends 
being  covered  about  an  inch  deep,  or  more  if  the  soil  is  not 
quite  moist.  It  is  said  that  cuttings,  five  or  six  inches  long,  if 
bent  downwards  in  the  middle  and  covered  an  inch  deep  with 
soil,  will  root  quickly  and  send  shoots  from  each  end.  The 
method  is  worth  trying.  Cranberry  vines  take  root  so  readily 
in  favorable  soils,  that,  if  sown  broadcast,  and  tramped  or  har- 
rowed in,  they  will  grow  pretty  well.  But  such  methods  can- 
not be  recommended  where  the  best  culture  is  to  be  given. 

HOEING    AND    WEEDING 

Must  be  attended  to,  if  the  ground  requires  it.  These  are 
difficult  operations  after  the  runners  spread  over  the  surface  and 
take  root.  They  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  clean  culture.  A  man  who  has  weeded  cranberry 
vines  two  or  three  seasons,  will  understand  the  importance  of 
taking   off  a    few    inches    of  the    top    soil    of  meadows,    and 
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covering   the    surface    with    sand    before    setting    cuttings    or 
plants. 

GATHERING    THE    FRUIT. 

Cranberries  should  be  well  ripened  before  being  gathered.  If 
picked  before  they  are  fully  grown^  they  are  bitter.  The  same 
fruit  that  is  inferior,  bitter,  and  nearly  worthless  when  taken 
off  too  green,  would  be  excellent  if  fully  ripened  on  the  vines.* 
Unripe  berries,  if  spread  in  thin  layers  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
floor  of  a  room,  become  well  colored  by  exposure  to  light ;  but 
the  ripe  appearance  does  not  make  the  quality  good. 

Severe  frost  injures  unripe  cranberries.  This  causes  some  to 
gather  them  too  early.  Perhaps  the  fruit  might  be  protected, 
if  necessary,  a  few  frosty  nights  in  September,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  blossoms  are,  sometimes,  in  spring.  Three  or 
four  small  piles  of  turf,  or  brushwood  and  peat,  placed  around 
the  border  of  the  meadow,  are  set  on  fire  in  the  evening  when 
there  is  danger  of  frost.  These  fires  are  left  to  smoulder  all 
night.  The  smoke  settling  over  the  surface  of  the  meadow,  is 
sufficient  protection  in  quite  cold  nights.  Three  or  four  fires, 
if  properly  an-anged,  will  often  protect  two  acres  of  vines  or 
more. 

The  cranberry-rake  is  much  used  in  gathering  the  fruit  on 
wild  meadows.  On  cultivated  grounds,  hand-picking  is  much 
the  best.  The  fruit  so  picked  is  all  clean  and  nice,  and  un- 
mixed with  bruised  or  worthless  berries.  The  rake  injures 
thickly  grown  vines  exceedingly.  It  is  necessary,  after  using 
the  rake,  to  go  over  the  ground  again  and  pick  by  hand  con- 
siderable fruit  that  it  leaves  among  the  vines.  To  pick  wholly 
by  hand,  costs  about  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  usually,  but  some- 
times a  little  less.  The  nicer  the  fruit  is  grown,  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  pick  by  hand. 

KEEPING. 

Cranberries,  if  well  rijyeiied  and  jvoperhj  gathered  and  assorted, 
can  be  kept  as  easily  as  winter  apples,  and  for  a  much  longer 
time.     Some  persons  put  them  in  barrels,   soon  after  being 
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gathered,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  and  airy  situation  at  the 
north  side  of  a  building.  They  are  left  piled  up  there  till 
quite  late  in  the  season ;  but  when  in  danger  of  freezing,  they 
are  taken  within  doors.  During  winter  they  are  kept  in  the 
cellar. 

Small  quantities  may  be  spread  on  shelves,  or  floors  of  airy 
unused  rooms.  They  may  thus  be  kept  nice  till  time  to  put 
them  in  barrels  and  remove  to  the  cellar.  Cranberries  are 
often  put  into  clean  kegs  or  casks,  which  are  afterwards  filled 
with  pure  cold  water,  and  made  tight,  and  are  then  sent  safely 
through  all  climates,  to  the  most  distant  markets.  When  the 
fruit  is  raked  from  the  "vdnes,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  time  in  the 
chaff,  and  be  winnowed  and  sorted  late  in  the  season,  or  at  the 
time  of  disposal. 

SELLING   THE    FRUIT. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  business.  Very  often,  the 
whole  difference  between  very  great  and  veiy  small  jjrofits,  is 
the  resiilt  of  greater  or  less  skill  in  selling.  It  is  useless,  per- 
haps, to  undertake  to  give  directions  in  this,  for  success  consists 
principally  in  mere  tact  and  ability  to  judge  of  the  proper  time, 
place  and  mode  of  disposal.  I  will  venture  a  few  hints, 
however. 

A  man  who  grows  nice  cranberries  and  ripens  them  well, 
and  who  invariably  puts  them  up  well  assorted  and  clean,  can 
easily  obtain  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  more  than  one  who  is  careless  on  these  points.  So, 
too,  a  man  who  informs  himself  which  are  the  best  markets, 
will  find  the  best  customers  there,  and  so  obtain  better  prices. 

Many  cranberry  growers  are  at  present  rather  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  shrewd  cranberry  dealers  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
These  buy  up  the  crop  in  the  fall,  at  their  own  prices,  and  ship 
them  off  to  various  ports  later  in  the  season,  making  enormous 
profits  by  the  transfer.**  This  may  be  borne,  for  in  time  more 
of  the  fruit  will  be  grown,  and  prices  will  become  more  equal 
as  the  markets  will  be  more  numerous,   and  much  more  gen- 
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erally  known.  But  there  is  one  imposition  that  should  never 
be  submitted  to.  It  is  that  of  selling  to  dealers,  as  some  of 
them  demand,  five  pecks  for  a  bushel.  Four  pecks  of  cran- 
berries, level  measure,  are  one  bushel.  It  is  by  this  measure 
that  the  dealers  themselves  sell  them,  except  when  charging 
an  extra  price  for  heaped  measure — whicji  is  not  the  legal  one. 

Cranberry  gi'owers  would  do  well  to  find  a  market  for  a  large 
portion  of  their  fruit  in  Europe.  If  they  Avould  take  the 
trouble  to  find  customers  there,  and  would  put  up  the  fruit 
properly,  and  ship  it  directly  to  them  soon  after  being  gathered, 
it  would  be  far  more  profitable  than  to  let  it  pass  through  a 
dozen  hands,  as  some  of  it  does  now.  A  more  extensive  in- 
troduction of  our  unrivaled  American  Cranberry  into  France, 
England,  and  other  countries,  would  soon  give  a  great  and 
unfailing  demand. 

The  English  already  pay  high  prices  for  a  scant  supply  of 
this  luxury.  Only  a  few  can  use  them  freely  yet ;  but  with  a 
better  supply  of  the  finest  berries,  at  reasonable  prices,  they 
would  be  more  extensively  called  for  each  coming  year.  One 
cranberry  grower  in  the  north  part  of  our  County,  told  me 
lately  that  he  would  pay  half  the  expense  of  sending  an  agent 
to  England,  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  their  markets, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  cranberry  crops  to 
be  sent  directly  from  the  producers. 

TIME    FOR    OVERFLOWING   THE    GROUNDS. 

This  is  usually  done  soon  after  cleaning  the  vines,  or  about 
the  last  of  October  in  this  climate.  The  water  should  remain 
on  all  winter,  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  its  becoming  frozen 
through  to  the  ground.  It  should  be  drawn  off,  just  cluivn  to 
the  toys  of  the  vines,  early  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather 
has  become  mild.  The  vines  will  then  receive  some  benefit  of . 
sunlight  and  warmth,  and  the  water  will  still  prevent  injury 
by  frost.  The  crop  is  often  greatly  damaged,  and  occasionally 
almost^wholly  cut  off"  by  late  spring  frosts,  where  water  is  not 
kept  among  the  vines  to  protect  them,  and  prevent  them  from 
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blossoming  too  early.  In  June,  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
the  water  must  be  drawn  off  entirely.  If  the  water  is  not  too 
cold,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  raise  it,  in  the  dry  season,  so 
as  to  give  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  vines. 

Overflowing  in  winter,  prevents,  in  a  great  degree,  the  at- 
tacks of  the  cranberry  worm, — that  pest  which  sometimes  de- 
stroys a  large  portion  of  the  fruit.  Mr.  A.  H.  Leland,  of 
Sherburne,  stated,  in  1853,  that  he  completely  exterminated 
the  vine  worin,  the  year  previous,  on  vines  that  had  been 
*'  yearly  eaten  up  by  them  since  1840,"  by  keeping  the  vines 
under  water  from  "  spring  till  the  first  of  July." 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  add  some  notes  on  the  varieties  of 
cranhcrries  which  are  most  extensively  grown.  They  are  all  of 
one  species — the  American,  or  Oxijcoccus  Macrocarpus.  Only 
one  other  species  is  known,  I  think,  in  this  country ;  and  that 
is  a  small  upland  cranberry,  the  Oxycoccus  Pahtstris.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  good  quality,  and  it  grows  only  on  dry,  2>oor  soil.  It 
has  not  yet  been  tested  by  cultivation,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  its  culture  can  be  made  profitable  here.  Some  persons 
may,  however,  be  disposed  to  try  it,  as  the  upland  culture  of 
our  American  species  is  nearly  played  out. 

There  is  a  shrub  (species  ot  Viburnum)  that  bears  pretty 
clusters  of  small,  bright  red  berries,  having  a  pleasant  acid 
flavor,  or  taste,  and  which  are  called  "bush"  or  "tree  cran- 
berries,"— 'but  they  are  no  more  cranberries  than  choke -cherries 
are  gooseberries. 

Of  the  varieties  cultivated  here,  the  large  dark  crimson 
cherry  is  considered  one  of  the  best — perhaps  it  is  the  very 
best.  Its  quality  is  excellent.  It  ripens  early.  In  color  it  is 
much  richer  than  others,  and  its  very  handsome  form  and  ap- 
pearance adds  something  to  its  market  value.  Its  size  is  large 
when  well  grown.  It  can  easily  be  made  to  attain  the  size  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  each  way.  Both  on  clean 
meadow  and  on  moss,  I  have  seen  it  this  season,  averaging  about 
that  size,  with  many  berries  considerably  larger. 

The  largest  cranberries  that  have  been  grown  in  quantity,  in 
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Essex  County,  arc  of  an  cgg-shapcd  variety.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  belongs  to  the  Bugle  class.  It  certainly  does 
not  resemble  either  the  Cherry  or  the  Bell  class,  in  form.  Mr. 
Hildreth,  of  M-anchester,  cultivates  this  sort  with  most  enviable 
success.  A  large  portion  of  his  berries,  of  this  kind,  grown 
this  season,  measured  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  one 
way,  by  one  inch  the  other.  Some  were  larger.  The  fruit  is 
much  lighter  in  color  than  the  Cherry  variety,  and,  I  think,  a 
little  later  in  ripening.  It  takes  a  lively  hue  late  in  the  season, 
but  does  not  become  dark  crimson,  like  the  Cherry.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  commands  a  high  price  in  market.  The 
vines  of  both  these  varieties  are  very  prolific. 

The  Bell  cranberry  is  a  good  variety,  or  rather,  class,  and 
with  the  best  culture  the  beii-ies  grow  quite  large.  I  have  seen 
single  specimens  of  this  kind  measuring  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  broad  near  the  blossom  end,  the  diameter  the  other  way 
being  a  trifle  less.  It  is  a  valuable  and  profitable  kind,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Barnstable  County,  on  the  Cape.  I 
speak  of  the  Bell  cranberry  as  a  class,  because  there  are  many 
varieties  that,  merely  from  their  form,  pass  under  that  name. 
They  have  properties  well  nigh  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
so  many  seedling  apples.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cherry  and 
the  Bugle  classes.  With  our  little  knowledge  of  cranberries, 
we  speak  of  them,  usually,  as  we  sometimes  do  of  strawberries, 
as  Scarlets,  Woods,  or  Pines.  But  these  are  only  general  terms, 
and  we  have  learned  that  every  Scarlet  is  not  an  Early  Vir- 
ginia, nor  every  Pine  a  Moyamensing.  We  shall  yet  learn  as 
much  of  cranberries. 

IMPROVED     VARIETIES. 

Some  effort  is  usually  made,  in  planting  vines,  to  select  the 
best ;  but  I  have  never  seen,  in  our  County,  a  large  bed  en- 
tirely of  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  varieties.  If  every  person 
engaged  in  cranberry  growing  would  select,  each  year,  a  single 
plant  of  the  most  prolific  kind,  or  one  bearing  the  finest  berries, 
and  set  it  apart  from  others,  propagating  from    runners   only. 
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the  best  sorts  might  be  tested  thoroughly.  Then  let  the  various 
growers  compare  notes  yearly,  give  the  very  best  sorts  each  a 
name  and  a  character  to  start  in  the  world  with,  and  very  great 
improvement  must  be  the  result. 

But  there  is  still  another  field  of  operations ; — it  is  to  raise 
new  varieties  from  seed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
point.  It  is  something  that  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done, 
until  substantial  advance  is  made  in  this  as  in  other  fruit,  and 
other  agricultural  productions.  But,  pray,  Messrs.  Cultivators, 
pray  don't  impose  upon  each  other,  and  the  more  ignorant 
public,  by  sending  out  inferior  varieties  as  worthy  of  attention. 
Don't  propagate  shams.  Don't  give  fictitious  characters  to  any 
sort,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  One  who  don't  fear 
the  outward  disgrace  of  deceiving  others  and  selling  humbugs, 
should  still  dread  to  feel  the  littleness  of  a  mean  soul  within. 
Few  farmers  may  need  such  words — I  hope  none.  Look  to 
the  seedlings,  then,  for  time  and  attention  and  skill  shall  make 
improvements  in  these,  as  they  have  in  currants  and  goose- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Room, 
room,  then,  for  extra  nice  varieties  of  cranberries — the 
Brighton  Pines,  Hovey's  Seedlings,  and  Scarlet  Magnates  of 
the  swamps  and  meadows. 

The  marshes  and  bogs  of  Essex  may  yet  glow  with  scarlet 
and  crimson  frmt  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be  gathered  from 
them  to-day. 

But  one  thing  more  I  desire  to  allude  to.  It  is,  the  im- 
portance of  adding  one  more  to  the  staple  productions  of  our 
County.  Some  branches  of  agricultural  industry  have  become 
less  profitable  than  they  were  years  ago.  In  grain  growing, 
we  cannot  compete  with  the  West,  even  in  oiu-  own  home 
markets.  Neither  can  we  in  stock  raising.  Even  dairying  is 
mostly  out  of  our  hands.  In  regard  to  wool  growing,  I  regret 
to  say  that  we  keep  many  more  dogs  than  sheep.  Even  grow- 
ing vegetables  for  our  city  markets  is  now  only  profitable  to 
those  who  live  near  them.  Several  other  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness are  too  much  crowded.  •  Some  labor,  then,  can  well  be 
24 
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spared  for  the  production  of  another  crop.  To  farmers  in  some 
situations,  cranberry  growing  would  be  a  far  more  profitable 
business  than  any  other  they  could  follow.  But  if  it  were 
only  equally  profitable,  it  must  still  be  advantageous  to 
pursue  it. 

The  more  varied  our  branches  of  successful  industry  may 
be,  the  more  self-reliant  we  are,  and  the  more  independent  of 
fluctuations  in  business,  and  even  national  changes,  we  be- 
come. The  theme  is  exhaustless,  and  I  will  not  pursue  it 
farther.  Yankee  shrewdness  and  enterprise  now  buys  cargoes 
of  foreign  productions  with  the  mere  frozen  water  of  our  frigid 
winter  clime — Yankee  intelligence  and  industry  may  yet  sell 
fine  summer  productions  of  marsh  water  and  sun-light  for 
many  pounds  of  foreign  silver  and  gold.  May  the  pioneers 
reap  their  proper  reward. 
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Vice  Presidents. 
LEWIS  ALLEN,  of  South  Danvers, 
JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  of  Newburyport, 
DAVID  CHOATE,  of  Essex, 
JEREMIAH  SPOFFORD,  of  Groveland, 

Treasurer. 
WILLIAM  SUTTON,  of  South  Danvers. 

Secretary. 
CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,  of  Danvers. 

Honorary  Trustees. 
JAMES  H.  DUNCAN,  of  Haverhill, 
JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  of  South  Danvers, 
RICHARD  S.  FAY,  of  Lynn, 
DANIEL  ADAMS,  of  Newbury. 
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Trustees. 


JONATHAN  BERRY,  of  Middleton, 
ROBERT  BROOKHOUSE,  Jr.,  of  Salem. 
WILLIAM  COGSWELL,  of  Bradford, 
RICHMOND  DOLE,  of  Georgetown, 
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JOSEPH  NEWELL,  of  West  Newbury, 
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WILLIAM  OSBORN,  of  Lynn, 
PAUL  D.  PATCH,  of  Hamilton, 
EDWARD  H.  PEARCE,  of  Gloucester, 
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CHARLES  ROGERS,  of  West  Newbury, 
PAUL  TITCOMB,  of  Newbury, 
HORACE  WARE,  of  Marblehead, 
E.  S.  WILLIAMS,  of  Newburyport, 
ENOCH  WOOD,  of  Boxford. 
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The  Trustees  whose  term  of  oiEce  will  expire  on  the  day  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1862,  are  : — 


Joseph  How, 
E.  G.  Kelly, 
Lambert  Maynard, 
Enoch  Wood, 
Jonathan  Berry, 


John  Keely, 
Thomas  P.  Gentlee, 
Henry  K.  Oliver, 
Joseph  Kittredge, 
Francis  Dodsre. 


EW  MEMBERS— 1861. 


John  C.  Adams,  Newbury, 
Hayden  Brown,  West  Newbury, 
P.  R.  Basford,  South  Danvers, 
Joseph  Batchelder,  Wenham, 
William  B.  Carlton,  Haverhill, 
Joseph  S,  Chase,  Manchester, 
William  Chickering,  Andover, 
Arthur  M.  Greene,  N.  Andover, 
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George  Hosam,  West  Newbury, 
Leverett  Hubbard,  N.  Andover, 
Joseph  S.  How,  Methuen, 
Elisha  G.  Hyde,  Danvers, 
John  S.  Ives,  Salem, 
Theron  Johnson,  N.  Andover, 


James  Kimball,  Salem, 
James  Manning,  Hamilton, 
Philip  Marsh,  South  Danvers, 
David  Merritt,  Jr.,  Salem, 
Charles  C.  Mosely,  W.  Newbury 
WiUiam  Noyes,  Jr.,    " 
Anson  W.  Noyes,        " 
Stephen  Noyes,  " 

Oliver  Porter,  Hamilton, 
Henry  Poor,  South  Danvers, 
John  L.  Russell,  Salem, 
Daniel  E.  Safford,  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford, 
Daniel  S.  Tenny,  Newbury, 
Abial  Wilson,  N.  Andover. 
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5^3^  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his 
membership  from  the  Secretary.  No  fines  or  assessments  are 
ever  imposed.  Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Library  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  ordained 
ministers  of  the  gospel  residing  in  the  county,  and  editors  of 
newspapers,  published  therein,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Library. 


LIST    OF    lE^PlEiiyCIXJI^S,    cScc. 


FAT     CATTLE. 

Joseph  Elittredge,  North  Andover,  fii'st  premium,  $10  00 

do  do  second  premium,  8  00 

Philip  Marsh,  South  Danvers,  third  premium,  5  00 

BULLS. 

Eben  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  Jersey,  premium,  10  00 

T.  W.  Peirce,  Topsfield,  Ayrshire,  premium,  10  00 

Ben  Perley  Poore,  West  Newbury,  Short  horn,  prem.,  10  00 

M.  C.  Adams,  Danvers,  Native,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Israel  Trask,  Beverly,  Native,  2d  premium,  5  00 

MILCH   cows. 

David  Merritt,  Jr.,  Salem,  Native,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

John  Abbott,  South  Danvers,  2d  premium,  8  00 

E.  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  Grade  Ayrshire,  3d  prem.,  5  00 

HEIFERS. 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  three  years  old,  1st  pre.,  7  00 

do  do  do  2d  prem.,  6  00 

William  H.  Brown,  S.  Danvers,  two  years  old,  1st  pre.,  5  00 

S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  two  years  old,  2d  premium,  4  00 

W.  S.  Messervey,  Salem,  two  years  old,  3d  premium,  3  00 

Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbiuy,  yearling,  1st  premium,  4  00 

Mrs.  Richardson,  Salem,  yearling,  2d  premium,  3  00 

Eben  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  yearling,  3d  premium,  2  00 

CALVES. 

Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  1st  premium,  5  0.0 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  2d  premium,  3  00 

WORKING    OXEN. 

Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,  first  premium,  10  00 

25 
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Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  second  premium,  8  00 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvcrs,  third  premium,  6  00 

Eichard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  fourth  premium,  4  00 

STEERS. 

Daniel  Adams,  Newbuiy,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  6  00 
Nathaniel  Abbott,  Andover,  three  years  old,  gratuity,  2  00 
Nathaniel  Porter,  Beverly,  two  years  old,  first  premium,    5  00 

STALLIONS. 

William  P.  Fay,  Lynn,  stallion  under  four  years,  1st  pre.,    7  00 

BROOD    MARES. 

George  B.  Martin,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Daniel  Osborne,  South  Danvers,  second  premium, 
Lewis  Allen,  South  Danvers,  third  premium, 

FARM    AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 

S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  first  premium, 

Nathan  Bushby,  South  Danvers,  second  premium, 

COLTS. 

George  Lucy,  Newbury,  four  years  old,  1st  premium, 
James  N.  Rolf,  Newbury,  three  years  old,  1st  premium, 
T.  H.  Balch,  Groveland,  three  yeais  old,  2d  premium, 
Amos  F.  Hobbs,  Wenham,  two  years  old,  1st  premium, 
J  C.  Dennis,  Marblehead,  two  years  old,  2d  premium, 
M.  B.  Putnam,  Danvers,  yearling,  1st  premium, 

SWINE. 

Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  boar,  1st  premium, 
Byron  Goodell,  South  Danvers,  boar,  2d  premium, 
Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  breeding  sow,  1st  pre., 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  S.  Danvers,  breeding  sow,  2d  pre., 
William  Foster,  North  Andover,  weaned  pigs,  1st  pre., 
Marshall  C,  Adams,  Danvers,  weaned  pigs,  2d  pre., 

SHEEP. 

Charles  Corliss,  Haverhill,  buck,  premium, 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  Oxford  Down  ewes,  premium, 
do  do  lambs,  premium, 
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PLOUGHING DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Eichard  T.  Jaques  and  R.  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  1st  pre.,  10  00 
Franklin  Alley  and  Andrew  Smith,  Marblehcad,  2d  pre.,  9  00 
Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,  3d  premium,  8  00 

Jacob  Famham,  North  Andover,  4th  premium,  7  00 

D.  L.  Goodi-idge  and  M.  H.  Poor,  W.  Newbuiy,  5th  pre.,  6  00 
W.  Foster  and  J.  Kittredge,  N.  Andover,  6th  premium,  5  00 
Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  Michigan  Plough,  gratuity,  5  00 

TLOUGHING SINGLE    TEAMS. 

Richard  T.  Taques,  Newbury,  1st  premium, 
J.  C.  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  2d  premium, 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  3d  premium, 
Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  4th  premium, 

PLOUGHING HOESES. 

Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  1st  premium, 
J.  Coleman  and  M.  S.  Dole,  Newbmyport,  2d  prem., 
David  L.  Goodridge,  West  Newbury,  3d  premium, 
Carey  &  Alley,  Swampscott,  4th  premium, 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

Whitcomb's  Patent  Horse  Rake,  gratuity, 
Davis'  Patent  Radiator,  gratuity. 
Smith's  Portable  Laundry,  gratuity. 
Metropolitan  Clothes  Wringer,  gratuity. 
Haven  &  Whitten's   Portable  hot  air  VentUating  Fur- 
nace, gratuity. 
Blood's  Improved  Coal  Sifter,  gratuity, 
do  do        Flour  Sifter,  gratuity, 

Vose's  Garden  Engine,  gratuity. 
Family  Carryall,  by  Charles  W.  Brine,  gratuity. 
One  Hearse,  by  Charles  W.  Brine,  Carryall, 

BUTTER. 

Sarah  L.  Ridge  way.  West  Newbury,  1st  premium, 
Mrs.  F.  Stiles,  Middleton,  2d  premium, 
Mrs.  Dean  Holt,  Andover,  3d  premium. 
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CHEESE. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Moult^n;  "West  Newbury,  2d  premium,  6  00 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Nelson,  West  Newbury,  3d  premium,  4  00 

EXPEKIMENT    ON    MANURES. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marbleliead,  1st  premium,  15  00 

ROOT    CROPS. 

Hiram  A.  Stiles,  Middleton,  summer  turnips,  gratuity,  8  00 

Samuel  Hutcliinson,  South.  Danvers,  cabbages,  gratuity,  8  00 

George  B.  Courtis,  Marbleliead,  onions,  gratuity,  8  00 

Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,  mangolds,  gratuity,  5  00 

GRAIN    CROPS. 

Hanson  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  com  crop,  gratuity,  10  00 

Francis  Little,  Newbury,  wheat  crop,  8  00 

CRANBERRY    CULTURE. 

John  D.  Hildreth,  Manchester,  1st  premium,  15  00 

J.  L.  Colcord,  South  Danvers,  3d  premium,  5  00 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    PASTURE    AND    WASTE    LANDS. 

Oliver  P.  Killam,  Boxford,  2d  premium,  10  00 

ESSAYS. 

Wilson  Flagg,  Cambridge,  premium,  10  00 

Nathan  Page,  Jr.,  Danvers,  10  00 

Awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Poultry,  $19  00 

"             "                Vegetables,  38  00 
"             «                Fruits,                                100  00 

«             "                Flowers,  25  00 

"             *'                Articles  from  Leather,  26  00 

"              "                Counterpanes,  Rugs,  &c.,  30  50 

«              "                 Fancy  Articles,  &c.,  50  50 

«             "                Bread  and  Honoy,  10  00 

Total,  $830  00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMS,    &C. 

Amount  awarded  to  Experiment  on  Manures,  $15  00 

"             "           Cranbeny  Culture,  20  00 

"           Essays,  20  00 
"              '*            Improved    Pasture    and 

Waste  Lands,  10  00 

Ploughing,  96  00 

"             "           Farm  Implements,  &c.,  14  00 


FARM   STOCK. 
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$355  00 
Total,  $836  00 
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SOUTH    DAN  VERS: 
CHARLES    D  .    II  0  W  A  11  D— P  II I  N  T  E  II— W  IZARD    OFFICE 

1  8  6  S. 


ADDRESS, 

BY  GEORGE  J.  L.  COLBY,  ESQ.,  OF  NEWBURYPORT. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society: 

To  most  of  you  this  is  no  ordinary  occasion ;  it  is  one 
to  which  you  look  forward  during  the  year  as  a  day  of  plea- 
sure and  profit.  On  my  part,  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  address 
you,  as  it  is  an  honor  to  follow  the  wise,  the  eloquent,  and  the 
good  men,  who  since  the  formation  of  your  Society,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  have  been  called  to  perform  the  same  service. 
Perhaps  no  agricultural  association — national.  State  or  county 
— can  present  a  list  of  more  distinguished  orators;  and  yet 
you  have  never  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  for  your 
annual  addresses,  proving  thereby  that  this  little  seaside  county 
is  not  less  productive  of  mind  than  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 
Among  those  speakers  have  been  statesmen,  like  Timothy 
Pickering,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  Caleb  Gushing ;  lawyersj 
like  Mosely  and  Duncan,  Huntington  and  Abbott ;  clergymen, 
like  Perry,  of  Groveland,  Withington,  of  Newbury,  Colman> 
of  Salem,  and  Braman,  of  Danvers  ;  physicians,  like  Spofford 
and  Nichols  and  Kelly;  practical  farmers,  like  Newell,  and 
Newhall,  Daniel  P.  King,  and  George  B.  Loring ;  and  with 
these  have  been  many  others  of  influence  and  character  and 


talents,  known  and  respected  far  and  wide ;  among  them  all, 
however,  I  do  not  call  to  mind  one  person  who  made  journal- 
ism a  profession  and  a  business.  Perhaps  I  am  the  last  of 
them  who  should  have  been  called  now ;  for  it  was  not  my 
good  fortune  to  be  born  on  a  farm,  to  labor  on  a  farm,  or  for 
a  great  length  of  time  to  live  on  a  farm.  Of  practical  hus- 
bandry I  would  take  lessons  of  the  most  unlettered  farmer  in 
the  county.  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  you  in  discussing  the 
details  of  agriculturalr  pursuits ;  but  there  are  topics  relating 
to  the  normal  employment  of  man,  which  is  tilling  the  soil, 
fixed  in  the  nature  of  things,  upon  which  others  may  have 
views  as  clear  and  distinct,  as  those  who  plough  the  earth,  and 
work  the  oxen,  and  gather  the  harvests  into  storehouse  or 
barn.  I  propose  briefly  to  speak  to  you  upon  The  Relations 
OF  Agriculture  to  Man — the  connection  between  husbandry 
and  man  as  a  physical  being ;  its  influence  on  civilization  and 
government; — upon  man's  intellectual  nature,  and  upon  his 
moral  and  religious  character. 

the  relations  of  agriculture  to  man  physically. 

Man  is  the  lord  of  creation  —  the  last  crowning  work  of 
his  maker — and  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  God  was  he 
made  ;  but  when,  in  considering  man  as  the  culminating  point 
of  creative  energy,  he  who  weighs  and  measures  and  numbers 
the  stars  and  follows  them  in  their  trackless  courses,  who  calls 
down  the  lightnings  from  heaven  and  claims  them  his  slaves, 
and  sends  them  forth  on  his  world-wide  errands  ;  who  converts 
the  deserts  into  gardens,  covers  the  earth  with  cities,  and  the 
seas  with  ships ;  who  delves  into  the  lowest  depths  of  science 
and  soars  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  philosophy  and  poetry — 
in  considering  him  thus  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we 
must  not  forget  the  great  fact  of  his  physical  existence,  of  his 
purely  animal  nature,  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
lowest  worm  that  crawls  at  his  feet ;  that  literally  it  is  true 
that  "  all  flesh  is  grass  " — that  the  declaration  is,  "  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."     Considered  simply  in     ^ 


his  material  nature — produced,  nourished  and  reproduced,  as 
that  nature  is  from  the  earth  and  its  fruits,  man  is  a  part  of 
the  earth  itself  In  common  with  all  other  productions,  vege- 
table and  animal,  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He  has  risen 
from  it ;  he  lives  upon  its  all-nourishing  bosom,  and  he  returns 
to  it  at  last.  Man  in  his  material  natui'e  is  simply  and  only  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  which  he  eats,  of  the  air  which  he 
breathes,  and  of  the  water  which  he  drinks,  modified  as  that 
combination  is  in  him,  as  in  other  animals,  by  the  heat  and 
light  oi  the  sun.  He  is  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  dead 
inert  matter,  which  is  his  father  and  mother  and  brother  and 
sister  and  child.  The  rocks  of  yesterday  are  in  our  bones  to- 
day. The  iron  that  tinges  the  soil  to-day  will  give  the  color 
and  vitality  of  our  blood  to-morrow.  The  mountain  cliffs  that 
are  being  shattered  by  the  earthquakes  or  lightning  strokes,  or 
disintegrated  by  the  frosts  or  the  rains,  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  the  growing  corn  on  which  we  feed,  and  so  moulded 
into  humanity,  soon  to  complete  the  cycle,  by  returning  back 
to  inorganic  matter. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  relation  of  agriculture  to 
man,  then,  is  that  which  it  sustains  to  his  physical  nature. 
From  the  products  of  the  earth  he  supplies  his  temporal 
wants,  and  agriculture  is  but  the  art  of  drawing  from  the 
earth  its  most  valuable  productions  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
This,  then,  is  man's  primary  occupation  on  which  depends 
existence.  It  is  the  parent  and  head  of  other  arts — the  high- 
est and  noblest  of  them  all.  It  is  true  that  a  few  savages 
might  exist  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil  with- 
out its  cultivation,  but  civilized  society  could  not  so  exist. 

Again  consider  the  relation  of  agricultui-e  to  man's  physical 
development  and  the  physical  development  carries  with  it  inteL 
lectual  and  moral  development,  for  a  sound  mind  is  dependent 
on  a  healthy  body.  All  life  and  all  character  are  susceptible 
of  modification,  and  man's  more  than  all,  since  it  is  higher  in 
the  scale  of  creation  and  has  the  largest  sphere  of  individual 
action.     The  brute  cannot  be  debased  or  elevated  beyond  cer- 


tain  points,  but  man  may  sink  below  the  brute,  or  rise  to  the 
very  heavens.     What,  then,  has  been  the  modifying  influence 
by  which  savages  have  risen  to  civilization  ? — what  has  made 
the  difference  between  the  Digger  Indian  of  California  and  the 
people   of  New  England? — between  the  Hottentot  and  the 
European  ?     There  is  a  natural  difference  of  races,  but  beyond 
that  agriculture  has  been  the  first  modifying  cause.     Civiliza- 
tion must  begin  in  breaking  up  the  sod,  planting  the  seed,  and 
providing  better  food.      It  may  be  unpoetical  but  it  is  not 
unphilosophical  to  say,  that  man  may  be  improved  physically 
by  improved  and  abundant  food,  as  much  as  the  strawberries 
that  grow  in  your  gardens,  or  the  cattle  in  your  barns.     It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  good  or  great  with  a  badly  organ- 
ized brain  and  a  weak  or  diseased  body,  and  those  depend  in 
a  measure  upon  the  food  we  eat.      If  the  Digger  Indian  sub- 
sists on  worms  and  roots  he  will  partake  of  their  nature.     If 
the  barbarian  feeds  upon  that  which  is  watery  and  fibrous,  hav- 
ing but  little  nutriment,  he  will  have  no  spare  vitality,  and  the 
brain  will  remain  an  undeveloped  germ.     It  is  as  true  of  man 
as  of  any  living  thing  on  the  earth,  or  over  or  under  the  earth, 
that  for  a  full  development  of  his  powers  he  needs  abundant 
and  generous  food.     Our  highest  type  of  manhood  is  in  the 
well  fed  nobility  of  Great  Britain ;    physically  they  have  no 
equals  in  the  world  ;    and  we  never  think  of  wise  and  great 
men  only  as  answering  the  historical  description  of  Plato, 
whose  body  and  mind  were  well  developed.      So  we  think  of 
all  the  world's  worthies  down  to  our  "Washington,  and  Frank- 
lin and  Webster.     For  this  perfection  of  manhood  agriculture 
changes  the  poisonous  South  American  root  to  the  Chenango 
or  the  Jackson  white  potato ;  it  gives  the  Baldwin  for  the  crab 
apple,  and  the  Bartlett  for  the  choke  pear ;    it  transforms  the 
small  flinty  and  almost  unnutritious  Rocky  Mountain  corn  to 
the  golden  staple  of  New  England,  and  the  bitter  grass  seed, 
which  is  the  parent  of  the  wheat,  to  the  staff  of  life ;    while 
the  diminutive  sheep  and  hard  sided  oxen  it  has  doubled  in 
weight  and  juiciness  and  value,  in   the  last  two  centmies. 


Everywhere  it  forces  the  earth  to  bring  forth  a  hundred  fold, 
r;o  that  man,  no  longer  exhausted  in  obtaining  a  precarious 
existence  awakes  under  the  stimulus  of  richer  and  warmer 
blood  and  advances  to  higher  thought  and  action.  The  cul- 
tivation of  any  article  of  human  consumption  to  increase  its 
nutritiousness  and  its  adaptation  to  the  human  system,  is  so 
much  done  for  the  advancement  of  man ;  and  the  introduction 
and  naturalization  of  useful  plants  from  other  lands  is  so  much 
for  the  future  development  of  the  people  at  home.  Thus  we 
find  everywhere  that  the  production  and  use  of  wheat  indicates 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation.  It  contains  more 
brain-food  than  other  grains.  It  has  been  asserted,  too,  that 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  has  increased  the  average  brain  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  We  may  further  instance  the  use  of 
milk,  which  nourishes  brain,  and  bone  and  muscle,  and  which 
is  greatly  increased  by  improved  cattle.  There  is  and  must  be 
one  essential  difference,  I  repeat,  between  peoples  who  live  on 
rice,  potatoes  and  water,  and  those  who  live  on  wheat,  beef 
and  wine.  But  agriculture  not  only  gives  man  higher  and 
better  life,  but  to  his  own  children  it  gives  longer  life. 
** Length  of  days  are  in  her  right  hand."  This  marks  its 
elevated  character,  for  very  truly,  says  Cicero,  "by  no  other 
way  can  men  approach  nearer  to  the  gods  than  by  conferring 
health  on  man."  "  God  made  the  country, — man  made  the 
town."  The  former  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
the  latter  is  artificial,  and  to  an  extent  destructive.  Agricul- 
ture requires  labor  in  variety  ;  it  develops  all  the  muscles  and 
brings  into  play  all  parts  of  the  human  machine,  and  this  labor 
is  not  in  excess  to  break  down  the  constitution ;  hence  the 
larger,  taller,  better-formed,  handsomer  men,  are  from  the 
country,  where  they  have  pure  air  to  breathe,  simple  and  pure 
food  to  eat,  an  honest  earth  under  them,  and  God's  sunshine 
or  the  magnificence  of  the  star-light  heavens  above.  In  the 
town,  idleness  on  the  one  hand  enervates,  and  on  the  other, 
much  toil  destroys;  men  are  hived  in  narrow  streets  and 
crowded  in  tenant  houses  and  close  workshops,  which  beget 


disease  and  deformity.  The  country  admits  of  a  happy  medi- 
um— a  tranquil,  middle  life,  where  there  is  an  abundance  for 
the  support  of  physical  nature — thought  enough  for  tlic  ma- 
turity of  mental  powers,  and  associations  that  lift  the  soul 
heavenward — 

"  0  he  can  speak  tho  vigorous  joys  of  health — 
Uncloggod  tho  body,  unobscured  the  mind; 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  things  in  the  city  are  in  extremes — 
wealth  and  poverty,  luxury  and  starvation,  refinement  and  bar- 
barian degradation,  education  that  sharpens  the  wit,  and  idiotic 
stupidity  that  makes  man  the  easy  prey  of  his  fellow,  who  has 
no  more  love  for  his  kind  than  though  he  had  been  born  of 
brutes  and  suckled  by  she-wolves.  On  one  side  religion  ends 
in  bigotry,  and  on  the  other  liberality  of  opinion  in  Atheism. 
Trades,  callings,  classes,  war  upon  each  other,  and  life  is  like 
a  great  amphitheatre  filled  with  savage  beasts  and  warring  men. 
In  body  and  mind  and  spirit  the  equilibrium  of  humanity  is 
lost,  and  we  are  like  the  waves  in  a  tempest.  The  physical 
result  is  given  in  the  annual  vital  returns  of  the  State.  The 
average  duration  of  life  in  Boston  is  twenty  years,  and  but  for 
the  influx  from  the  country  its  streets  would  in  a  few  years  be 
deserted,  and  its  houses  tenantless.  In  the  country  the  aver- 
age of  life  is  more  than  twice  as  long.  So,  we  compare  the 
classes  and  occupations.  The  life  of  the  farmer  is  more  than 
sixty  years,  of  shoemakers  and  ordinary  mechanics  from  forty 
to  fifty  years,  and  of  printers,  editors,  operatives  in  factories, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years.  And  here,  mark  you,  that 
physical  inferiority  is  invariably  and  quickly  followed  by  men- 
tal inferiority.  The  mind  is  the  measure  of  the  man,  it  is 
true  ;  but  the  body  as  well  represents  the  character  of  the  mind 
as  the  tenement  will  the  tenant  who  occupies  ;  hence  we  find 
that  in  all  powerful  nations,  physical  culture  has  been  the  foun- 
dation of  education.     The  golden  age  of  Greek  history  was 


■u'hon  tlio  youth  were  trained  to  manly  sports  and  exercises. 
Philosophy,  poetry,  oratory,  music  and  sculj^ture  followed  and 
flourished  with  the  games  to  which  the  youth  were  invited. 
The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  system,  and  with  the  same 
success.  Physical  health  is  the  chief  corner  stone  of  mental 
power  and  moral  greatness,  and  that  is  the  product  of  the  farm 
as  much  as  are  sheep  and  oxen.  Having  considered  the  in- 
fluence of  agriculture  upon  physical  man  individually,  let  us 
look  a  moment  to  its  relations  to  man  in  society — to  civiliza- 
tion and  to  government, 

THE    RELATIONS    OF    AGRICULTURE    TO    CIVILIZATION. 

Man's  progress  in  civilization  has  been  and  must  be  through 
the  paths  of  agriculture;  that  comes  first,  as  the  foundation  of 
society.  Manufactures  which  are  a  modification  of  the  products 
of  the  soil,  and  commerce  which  is  a  distribution  or  exchange 
of  them,  must,  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  secondary. 
Land  is  the  chief  creative  element  in  society,  and  arts  and 
trades,  navigation  and  science,  will  move  in  unison  with  agri- 
culture. The  most  obvious  distinction  between  the  savage  and 
civilized  man,  is  in  the  respective  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  soil.  The  one  has  no  fixed  abode ;  and  as  long  as 
he  has  none  he  makes  no  progress  ;  the  other  attaches  himself 
to  a  spot  which  he  calls  home.  This  he  loves  from  the  associ- 
ations of  the  past;  it  is  the  place  where  his  fathers  lived  and 
died  and  were  buried,  or  which  he  has  obtained  by  his  own 
toils.  He  values  it  too  for  the  present ;  it  is  the  home  of  his 
wife — it  was  the  birthplace  of  his  children — it  is  the  most 
loved  spot  of  earth ;  the  stars  sparkle  brighter  above  it  in  the 
distant  spheres,  the  flowers  are  more  beautiful  and  fragrant . 
from  its  soil,  the  rains  are  more  grateful  to  its  fields,  and  the 
fruits  sweeter  to  the  taste.  Around  the  house,  the  barn,  the 
trees,  the  hills,  the  running  brooks,  and  the  very  rocks,  pleasant 
memories  and  holy  affections  cluster;  and  he  loves  to  adorn 
and  beautify  and  improve  it.  The  very  first  steps  of  improve- 
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ment,  therefore,  for  an  individual  or  a  tribe,  is  to  cease  wander- 
ing and  become  rooted  to  the  earth.  As  soon  as  a  tribe  fixes 
itself  with  a  determination  to  draw  support  from  the  soil,  it 
lays  aside  its  tents  and  builds  substantial  dwellings ;  and  here 
begins  architecture  and  the  many  arts  needed  in  building — the 
cutting  of  timber,  the  making  of  bricks,  or  the  hewing  of 
stones — masonry,  carpentry,  painting,  glass  making  and  the 
countless  branches  of  industry  involved  in  furnishing  and 
beautifying  a  residence. 

Again,  before  agriculture  can  progress  far,  the  husbandman 
must  have  tools,  and  to  this  end  the  mines  must  be  worked, 
and  the  founder  and  the  smith  be  enlisted ;  many  trades  called 
into  existence,  and  finally,  as  we  see  in  our  day,  the  highest 
mechanical  ingenuity  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  farmer. 
Commerce,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  necessarily  grows 
out  of  agriculture.  A  farming  community  will  produce  more 
than  they  need  for  cousumption,  and  the  surplus  will  be  sent 
to  less  favored  localities  or  to  sections  and  countries  whose  soil 
and  climate  do  not  admit  of  such  productions.  Hence  comes 
commerce,  the  first  born  child  of  agriculture,  with  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  rivers,  lakes  and  oceans — the  cutting  of  canals, 
and  the  running  of  railways  over  valleys  and  through  moun- 
tains for  transportation ;  and  then  towns  and  cities  spring  up 
full  of  warehouses,  the  product  of  the  farm  house.  And  now 
the  farmer  and  the  merchant  find  it  unprofitable  and  impossible, 
while  actually  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  to  make  their  own 
clothes,  hats,  shoes,  and  the  thousand  articles  of  utility  and 
luxury  that  become  elements  of  daily  life,  and  manufactures 
spring  into  existence.  The  hand  mills,  the  hand  looms,  and 
the  spinning  wheels  by  the  kitchen  fires,  give  place  to  great 
milliner  establishments  and  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories 
moved  by  water  or  steam;  and  again,  as  with  the  merchant 
and  trader,  the  manufacturer  and  operatives  are  changed  from 
producers  to  consumers,  and  the  surplus  is  poured  into  the  lap 
of  commerce,  and  in  the  exchange  and  distribution  wealth 
accumulates,  industry  is  encouraged,  knowledge  increased,  and 
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humanity  improved.  Thus,  all  the  material  surroundings  of 
civilization — all  that  distinguishes  our  enlightened  community 
from  a  savage  state,  are  directly  the  outgrowth  of  the  soil — 
springing  from  agriculture,  as  much  as  does  the  farmer's  crop 
that  is  gathered  into  the  cellar  or  barn. 

THE    RELATIONS    OF    AGRICULTURE   TO  GOVERNMENT. 

Now,  let  us  consider  another  relation  of  agriculture  to 
society,  in  government.  The  first  idea  of  law  is  suggested  by 
I^roperty ;  and  the  first  property  to  be  protected  by  law  is  in 
land.  To  the  savage  who  lives  by  hunting  and  fishing,  pursu- 
ing his  game  at  will  over  vast  territories  in  common  with  his 
wild  brethren,  the  ground  is  no  representative  of  value.  He 
derives  nothing  from  it,  and  he  claims  ownership  in  it,  no  more 
than  he  does  in  the  sunlight,  air  or  waters.  It  is  when  he 
makes  to  himself  a  home,  and  sets  apart  a  portion  of  the  foot- 
stool for  himself  and  his  family,  baptising  it  with  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  sanctifying  it  with  his  toil ;  it  is  when  he  has 
learned  to  plant  it  in  the  spring,  and  watch  the  growth  of  its 
products  in  the  summer,  and  gather  the  harvests  in  autumn, 
and  enjoy  them  in  winter,  that  he  desires  the  uninterrupted 
possession  for  liimself  and  his  children,  and  sees  the  value  of 
law  to  secure  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  his  own — to  prevent 
trespass  and  thefts,  to  decide  questions  of  boundaries,  and  to 
regulate  the  relations  arising  out  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

But  not  only  does  agriculture  inevitably  suggest  the  idea  of 
law,  but  it  favors  the  highest,  freest  and  most  permanent  forms 
of  government — always  and  ever  being  the  enemy  of  despot- 
ism where  the  husbandman  tills  his  own  acres.  What  of 
government  there  is  in  a  savage  state,  is  despotic.  One  man 
by  superior  strength,  courage  or  wisdom,  becomes  the  absolute 
chief  of  his  tribe.  So  at  the  other  extreme,  we  find  the 
tendency  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  States,  is  to  aristoc- 
racy and  monarchy.  Great  wealth  accumulates  in  the  hands  of 
the  few ;  they  enjoy  learning  and  luxuries  and  grow  proud, 
wishing  to  domineer  over  the  masses  whom  they  employ  and 
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whose  labors  they  direct.  The  minority  seeks  to  rule,  aiul 
often  does  tyrannize  over  the  majority.  But  in  an  agricultural 
community  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  better  exemplified  than 
in  any  other  social  condition.  The  gains  of  the  farmer  are  slow 
and  sure  ;  he  has  not  enormous  wealth  to  puff  him  up,  and  he 
never  can  be  the  victim  of  abject  poverty,  which  often  depresses 
other  classes ;  his  position  gives  him  opportunities  for  a  healthy 
education,  and  his  absence  from  the  excitements  of  life  allow 
reflection  and  mature  thought,  fitting  for  self-government. 
The  farmer  is  independent  of  all  sects  in  religion,  and  all 
parties  in  politics ;  he  relies  on  none  of  them  for  bread  in  this 
life  or  for  hope  in  another.  His  own  right  hand  sustains  him 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  and  to  God  he  owes  everything ; 
but  to  gambling  politicians  and  bigoted  and  proud-souled  sec- 
tarians he  owes  nothing.  If  there  is  any  man  who,  in  such  a 
country  as  this,  is  sovereign,  independent,  lord  of  himself  and 
his  own,  it  is  the  farmer  who  cultivates  his  own  unmortgaged 
fields,  drives  his  own  oxen,  owing  no  man  anything. 

«'  Let  sailors  sing  of  the  windy  deep, 

Let  soldiers  praise  their  armor, 
But  in  my  heart  this  toast  I'll  keep — 

The  Independent  Farmer. 
When  first  the  rose  in  robe  of  green 

Unfolds  its  crimson  lining, 
And  round  his  cottage  porch  is  seen 

The  honeysuckle  twining ; 
When  banks  of  bloom  their  sweetness  yield 

To  bees  that  gather  honey, 
He  drives  his  team  across  the  field, 

Where  skies  are  soft  and  sunny. 

The  blackbird  clucks  behind  the  plough, 

The  quail  pipes  loud  and  clearly, 
Yon  orchard  hides  behind  its  bough 

The  home  he  loves  so  dearly  ; 
The  gray  old  barn  doors  unfold 

Ilis  ample  store  in  measure, 
More  rich  than  heaps  of  hoarded  gold, 

A  precious,  blessed  treasure  ; 
NVhile  yonder  iu  the  porch  there  stands 


His  wife,  the  lovely  charmer  ! 
The  sweetest  rose  on  all  his  lands- 
The  Independent  Farmer. 


To  him  the  Spring  comes  dancingly, 

To  him  the  Summer  blushes, 
The  Autumn  smiles  with  yellow  ray, 

His  sleep  old  Winter  hushes. 
He  cares  not  how  the  world  may  move, 

Nor  doubts  nor  fears  confound  him  ; 
His  little  flock  are  linked  in  love, 

And  household  angels  round  him  ; 
He  trusts  to  God  and  loves  his  wife. 

Nor  griefs  nor  ills  may  harm  her  ; 
He's  Nature's  nobleman  in  life — 

The  Independent  Farmer." 


The  isolated  life  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  his  independence 
of  position,  begets  self  government  and  cherishes  a  love  there- 
for. He  first  has  from  necessity  to  rule  himself,  look  after  his 
own  family  and  his  little  kingdom,  where  he  is  patriarch, 
legislator,  judge.  Living  on  his  own  domains  with  his  pas- 
tures, woodlands,  hills  and  streams  about  him,  with  his  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  he  is  supreme  in  his  own  little  cii-cle. 
He  has  none  above  him  but  God,  and  he  receives  his  privileges 
and  his  rights  from  no  human  hand  and  hence  never  learns  to 
look  to  another  man  as  his  superior.  When  others  become  his 
neighbors,  they  form  the  township,  the  county,  and  the  State, 
continuing  the  same  self-government  when  they  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  great  nation.  Here  is  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  our  system  of  government — we  have  independent 
and  self-constituted  and  self-controling  circles  within  the  greater 
circle.  The  parent  has  rights  that  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
may  not  question ;  the  town  has  rights  that  the  State  may  not 
invade  ;  the  State  has  rights  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Con- 
gress, and  which  the  President  cannot  disregard  without  com- 
mitting treason  against  the  commonwealth,  as  much  as  would 
the  State  if  it  should  deny  the  powers  that  have  been  ceded  to 
the  general  government  in  the  constitution. 
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All  history  furnishes  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  our  position, 
that  an  independent  yeomanry  is  the  basis  of  free  institutions. 
Whenever  a  people  have  succeeded  in  republican  forms  of 
government,  or  in  curtailing  the  sovereign  power  for  any 
length  of  time,  whether  among  the  vineyards  and  olive  groves 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  mountain  homesteads  of  the  Swiss 
peasantry,  or  the  broad  acres  of  Columbia's  virgin  soil,  or  the 
vast  ranches  of  South  America,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  devoted  to  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  been  the  most  prompt,  the  most 
active,  and  the  most  enduring  in  defending  their  rights  and 
institutions,  whether  local  or  national. 

THE    RELATIONS    OF    AGRICULTURE   TO   NATIONS. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  topic,  did  the  time  permit,  to 
show  the  relations  of  agriculture  to  nations — to  illustrate  this 
fact: — that  land  and  its  cultivation  are  the  life  powers  of 
nations,  which  give  strength,  liberty,  wealth  and  permanence. 
This  is  true  of  the  most  ancient — it  is  true  of  the  most  modern. 
As  agriculture  has  been  most  advanced,  civilization  has  most 
advanced,  and  flourishing  and  stable  nationalities  have  been 
established.  Such  is  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  China,  whose 
husbandry  has  attained  great  perfection,  as  it  must  that  a  third 
of  the  whole  human  race  might  be  fed  from  its  soil.  Here  is 
an  empire  that  has  lived  and  flourished  ever  since  the  morning 
of  time.  History  runs  not  back  to  its  beginnings ;  and  to-day 
it  teems  with  life,  abounds  in  wealth,  and  boasts  of  its  philoso- 
phy, literature  and  sciences.  Through  all  the  ages  agriculture 
has  been  most  honored  by  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  sages,  patronized  by  the  statesmen,  and  praised 
by  the  poets.  Even  the  Emperor,  claiming  relationship  to 
the  gods,  every  year  comes  down  from  his  throne  to  mingle 
with  the  people  at  their  grand  agricultural  festival,  and  holds 
the  plough  and  turns  the  furrow  with  his  own  hands.  The 
Hindoos  present  another  illustration.  "We  find  them  a  polished 
and  refined  people,  possessing  a  very  perfect  system  of  religion^ 
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with  Ragles  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  questions  of  philoso- 
phy, having  a  beneficent  code  of  laws,  and  skilled  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Moses,  and 
more  than  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
antiquity  of  the  people  about  the  Ganges,  is  settled  by  astro- 
nomical tables  that  admit  of  no  mistake ;  and  equally  well 
settled  is  it  that  this  people,  who  so  flourished  centuries  before 
the  first  grey  dawn  of  civilization  on  Europe,  and  when 
America  was  all  unknown,  made  agriculture,  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  the  basis  of  all  their  prosperity.  These 
nations  have  been  invaded  and  plundered  time  and  again,  but 
have  as  often  renewed  themselves  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  still  have  material  and  mental  greatness.  On  the 
other  hand  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia — the  Huns,  the 
Monguls,  and  the  Tartars,  who  have  at  diflferent  times  overrun 
the  world  with  their  fierce  warriors,  have  never  been  able  to 
form  permanent  empires. 

We  come  westward,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  presented. 
Babylonia  and  Persia,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  have  risen  to 
power  and  flourished  long,  when  agriculture  was  the  basis  of 
their  civilization ;  and  they  have  passed  away  when  that  ceased 
to  be,  or  sunk  equally  with  that.  Before  Greece  had  risen  or 
Rome  dominated  over  the  nations,  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  controlled  an  empire  equalling  in  grandeur  any  that 
had  gone  before  or  has  come  since.  It  covered  all  of  western 
Asia  and  included  127  satraps  who  ruled  in  the  name  of  one 
great  king.  What  was  the  foundation  of  that  power  is  seen 
by  us  in  the  remains  of  canals,  and  reservoirs  and  aqueducts 
for  irrigation ;  for  Babylonia,  wrote  Herodotus,  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago,  was  chiefly  watered  by  irrigation ; 
and  he  declared  it  the  most  fruitful  of  all  countries.  For  cen- 
turies later,  the  elder  Pliny  said — "  there  is  not  a  country  in 
all  the  East  comparable  to  it  in  fertility."  Some  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  that  the  intellect  of  man  ever  devised  were 
there  constructed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil,  in  an  almost 
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rainless  region,  which,   from   a  desert,  was   converted   into   a 
garden  and  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

How  Agriculture  was  honored  will  be  seen  by  one  of  Xen- 
ophan's  stories  that  will  be  remembered  by  every  school  boy. 
He  tells  how  the  Grecian  envoy,  Lysander,  was  received  by 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  at  Sardis,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the 
beauty  of  his  plantations,  the  avenues  of  trees,  the  fragrant 
shrubbery,  and  the  delightful  walks  of  the  royal  grounds  ;  and 
when  the  Spartan  warrior,  with  his  native  Greek  love  for  art, 
said — "  I  admire  the  beautiful  scene,  but  much  more  the  ar- 
tist by  whose  skill  it  was  created."  Cyrus,  king  of  all  the 
East  replied  :  "  It  was  laid  out  and  measured  by  myself,  and  a 
portion  of  the  trees  planted  by  my  own  hands  ;  nor  do  I  ever 
go  to  my  dinner,"  he  continued,  *^  till  I  have  earned  my  appe- 
tite by  some  military  or  agricultural  exercise."  There  was  the 
basis  of  the  Persian  empire  in  agriculture — the  employment  of 
kings,  and  nobles  and  peasants  ;  and  not  till  great  wars  oc- 
curred, when  agriculture  was  neglected,  the  husbandman  was 
turned  to  the  soldier,  and  in  oppressive  taxation  their  great 
works  for  watering  the  soil  were  neglected  and  went  to  decay, 
did  the  power  of  the  nation  cease.  Then  the  drifting  sands 
came  to  hide  the  monuments  of  departed  wealth  and  power 
and  glory,  and  the  places  where  the  olive  and  the  vine  grew, 
and  rich  luxuriant  verdure  gladdened  the  eye,  changed  to  the 
wild  and  dreary  desert. 

Agriculture  did  the  same  for  Egypt  as  for  Persia.  By  it 
she  attained  the  highest  civilization  and  succeeded  to  the 
greatest  power,  long  before  Grecian  art  or  Roman  heroism 
were  known.  One  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  even  changed 
the  bed  of  the  Nile  from  along  the  Lybian  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  center  of  the  valley,  that  agriculture  might  receive  its 
benefits  ;  and  it  was  into  Egypt  that  the  roving  tribes  went  for 
bread,  and  became  tributary  therefor,  even  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Pyramids  were  laid.  "With  agricultural  prosperity 
came  science,  arts  and  industry.     "  All  the  learning  of  the 
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Egyptians"  comprised  at  one  time  alt  the  learning  of  the  world. 
Into  Egypt  God  sent  the  miserable  nomadic  Jews  to  learn  Ag- 
riculture, before  they  could  be  fitted  for  the  great  mission  to 
which  they  were  called.  Without  that  agriculture  the  little 
territory  of  Palestine  could  never  have  supported  its  great  pop- 
ulation, and  the  Hebrew  nation  would  not  have  arisen  above 
the  level  of  their  kinsmen,  the  barbarian  Arabs  of  the  south ; 
without  that  Jerusalem  would  not  have  been,  the  temple^  and 
the  altar  would  not  have  existed ;  the  throne  of  David  at  most 
would  have  been  acknowledged  only  by  roving  tribes,  and  Sol- 
omon would  have  been  without  the  wealth  or  ■svisdom  of  his 
day. 

In  the  line  of  great  nations  Greece  followed,  whose  agricul- 
ture was  honored,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  festivities  and  sac- 
red mysteries,  and  the  deification  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  ag- 
riculture, and  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.  Next  came  Rome, 
that  owed  what  she  was  to  Agricultui'e.  Her  poets  sang  the 
praises  of  her  husbandmen.  Vigil,  whose  poetry  revolution- 
ized Roman  agriculture,  writes  thus  : 

«'  Now,  0  Msecenus,  I  begin  to  sing 
"What  shall  make  joyful  corn-fields  in  the  spring ; 
And  tell  the  husbandmen  beneath  what  sign 
To  turn  the  earth  and  train  the  clinging  vino  ; 
"What  care  the  oxen  and  the  flocks  will  please  ; 
And  great  experience  of  the  frugal  bees." 

Her  orators,  like  Cicero,  could  say — "  I  have  now  come  to  the 
farmer's  life,  with  which  I  am  exceedingly  delighted,  and 
which  seems  to  me  to  belong  especially  to  the  life  of  a  wise 
man."  Her  statesmen  and  warriors  were  as  renowned  in  asrri- 
culture  as  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  battle-field.  Cincinnatus, 
who  drove  the  enemy  from  the  gates  of  Rome ;  Paulus  -iEmil- 
ius,  whose  triumph  was  graced  by  the  Macedonian  king ; 
Scipio,  who  broke  the  power  of  Carthage  ;  Cato,  the  favorite 
of  the  people — the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  whose  writings 
were  authority  to  the  husbandmen  of  his  day — were  all  practi- 
cal agriculturists. 
3 
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This  is  the  voice  of  all  history,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  nations  have  risen  universally,  as  agriculture  has 
been  fostered,  and  fallen  as  that  has  declined.  There  have 
been  short-lived  peoples,  that  with  small  territories  or  neglect- 
ed soils,  have  for  a  brief  space  shone  with  brilliancy  in  wealth, 
luxury  and  war,  but  they  have  soon  passed  away.  The  empire 
of  Alexander  was  like  a  blazing  star,  and  like  a  meteor  dazzled 
but  £ov  a  moment.  Tyre,  Carthage,  Palmyra,  are  like  exam- 
ples. In  more  modern  times  we  have  had  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Holland,  like  trees  with  great  tops,  but  whose  roots 
took  little  hold  of  the  soil,  and  hence  they  soon  withered. — 
Great  Britain  might  be  like  unto  them,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  governing  classes  are  attached  to  the  soil,  have  their  homes 
in  the  country,  live  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  rear  their  chil- 
dren, on  their  ancestral  estates,  and  are  actually  the  best  far- 
mers the  world  has  ever  known.  At  the  risk  of  surprising 
some  who  hear  me,  I  assert  that  agriculture — not  her  armies, 
not  her  wooden  walls,  not  her  commerce,  and  not  her  manu- 
factures, as  vast  as  they  are — has  made  Great  Britain  the 
mighty  power,  the  modern  Rome,  she  is.  Her  statesmen  all 
see  this ;  and  agriculture  is  the  goal  to  which  every  profes- 
sional man  and  every  merchant  desires  to  attain.  This  was 
the  employment  of  the  good  Prince  Albert,  and  it  is  the  favor- 
ite pursuit  of  the  nobility.  Not  there,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
here,  is  it  the  desire  of  the  sons  of  farmers  to  hasten  from  the 
paternal  acres  to  the  city,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  the  daily 
prayer  is  that  kind  Providence  may  permit  a  return  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  rural  life. 

To-day  there  are  two  great  races  with  a  future  before  them, 
and  three  great  nations  of  those  races,  and  all  they  are  springs 
from  their  attachment  to  the  soil.  The  Sclavonian  race  in  the 
Russian  empire  are  in  the  far  East,  extending  their  dominions 
from  the  Baltic  eastward  till  they  half  encircle  the  globe,  and 
come  down  to  British  America  in  the  "West,  claiming  from  the 
Arctic  Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  America  to  boundaries  on 
the  south  which  they  arc   constantly  pressing  out,  looking  to 
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the  Mediterranean  in  Europe,  the  Persian  gulf  in  Asia,  and  to 
"whatever  they  can  get  on  this  continent.  Those  tribes  that 
advanced  westward  from  llussia  in  former  times,  as  the  Avars 
and  Bulgarians,  were  nomadic,  attached  to  the  soil  no  further 
than  the  breeding  of  cattle  required,  and  consequently  remain- 
ed barbarian,  and  soon  perished,  as  in  more  ancient  times  the 
Goths,  Vandals  and  Lombards,  who  went  down  upon  Rome, 
were  nomades  and  hunters,  and  all  perished  except  where  ag- 
riculture civilized  and  saved  them  ;  but  the  Sclavonians  aro 
agricultural,  as  the  Russians  and  Poles  and  other  peoples  that 
now  form  the  vast  empire  whicli  promises  to  divide  the  world 
and  give  it  laws,  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  west. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  are  like  them  in  their  estimate  of  the 
value  and  in  their  uses  of  land.  In  the  early  age  in  which 
Tacitus  wrote,  he  said  they  *'  shunned  the  city,  and  sought 
their  abodes  by  the  sparkling  fountains,  along  the  green  glades, 
and  in  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forests."  The  same  are  they 
to-day  in  England  and  her  forty  provinces,  which  make  the 
mother  empire  so  vast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  it — an  em- 
pire whose  morning  drum  beat  and  evening  guns  resound 
around  the  world.  The  same  are  they  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  love  of  the  soil  has  in  the  life-time  of  one  genera- 
tion of  men  pressed  us  over  the  Alleghanies,  across  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  down  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific— has  carried  us  from  the  Lake  region  over  the  great  plains 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  must  soon  land  us  at  the  Isthmus,  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  territory  to  that  point,  whether  we 
remain  one  people  or  a  half  dozen,  for  that  is  our  destiny. — 
What  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  north  of  us  does  not  take  of  this 
continent,  we  of  the  United  States  do.  It  is  our  natm-al  An- 
glo-Saxon love  for  land — "  earth-hunger,"  as  Emerson  terms 
it,  that  makes  us  the  colonizing,  civilizing,  controlling  and 
dominating  race  of  the  West,  as  Russia  is  of  the  East,  and 
that  to-day  gives  us — the  Anglo-Saxons — the  same  position  on 
the  globe  that  the  Romans  held  two  thousand  years  ago. 
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TTTE    -RELATIONS    OF    AOrJCULTURE    TO    MIND. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  of  the  influence  of  agriculture  on 
man  as  a  physical  being  and  in  his  material  surroundings — 
upon  man  in  his  animal  life,  on  his  civilization,  and  his  associ- 
ations which  require  commerce,  manufactures,  laws,  nationali- 
ties. Now  for  a  few  moments  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  the 
relations  of  agriculture  to  science  and  to  what  pertains  to 
man's  mental  organization. 

I  said  of  the  influence  of  agriculture  upon  man's  material 
nature,  that  man  was  composed  of  the  earth,  of  the  air,  of  the 
water,  of  what  surrounded  him,  of  what  he  received  into  his 
system  and  assimilated  with  his  being.  Mentally  it  is  the 
same.  AVhat  is  the  food  of  the  mind,  its  atmosphere,  its 
earth,  and  its  heaven,  give  character,  bias,  direction.  As  com- 
pared with  town  life,  every  thing  in  the  country  is  favorable  to 
strength  and  vigor  of  intellect.  First  is  health,  second  em- 
ployment ;  and  third  the  natural  and  social  surroundings. — 
The  town  may  give  quicker  growth,  for  it  is  the  hot  bed  cul- 
ture ;  and  it  may  give  more  activity  and  intensity ;  but  it  will 
lack  breadth  and  depth  of  character.  No  more  will  man 
come  to  his  fulness  of  stature  and  strength  between  brick  walls 
and  under  the  shadow  of  high  buildings  in  narrow  streets,  fed 
on  dry  goods  boxes,  stiffened  with  yard  sticks,  and  bound 
around  with  tape,  than  will  a  tree  in  a  gravelly  road  where 
the  sun  seldom  shines  upon  it.  The  place  where  one  lives  is 
not  without  its  effect.  A  flat  country  produces  flat  heads,  and 
a  high  mountainous  country  with  the  free  winds  upon  it,  pro- 
duces lofty  and  free  minds.  Society  has  something  to  do  with 
the  character  also  ;  and  the  industrious  and  virtuous  example 
of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  upon  the  son,  is  very  unlike  the 
influence  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Solitude  likewise  has 
much  to  do  with  character.  In  the  city  life  is  a  rush ;  to  the 
youth  it  is  the  morning  paper,  the  school,  the  noon  telegrams, 
the  school  again,  and  the  evening  paper.  There  is  no  cessa- 
tion— events  crowd,  and   there   is  little  thought.     Life  is  bor- 


rowed  ;  it  is  artificial ;  and  therefore  ^ycak.     In  the   conntry 
there  is  less  schooling — thank  God  for  that — and  more  study ; 
less  reading   and  more  reflection — more  digestion  of  what   is 
heard,  seen  or  read,  and  more  appropriation  to  the  life.     The 
sermon  of  Sunday  is  food  for  thought  in  the   field,  and  in  the 
woods,  and  in  the  barn.     The  newspaper  is  read  to  be  discuss- 
ed, and  not  thrown  down  to  take  up  another,  and   another,  till 
the  mind,  like   the   drunkard's  appetite,  is  so  vitiated  that  we 
must  have  the  details  of  a  half  dozen  battles  a  day,  and  delir- 
um  intervenes  if  the  telegraph  wire  breaks  for  an  hour.     Now 
mark  the  results :  the  majority  of  great  minds  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  have  come  from  rural  life.     As  an  illustration  : 
this  Eepublic  has  never  had  a  President  who  was  not  born   in 
the   country  and  brought  up  on  a  farm.     So  it  is  in  every  de- 
partment of   business,  and  in  every  calling   and  occupation. 
The    surplus  of    population — and    I    am    afraid,    more    than 
that — flows  from  the  farm  to  the  city.     The  boy  goes  penny- 
less  and  unknown,  and  for  a  time  he  may  scarcely  hold  his 
way  with  his  town  associates  ;  for  it  takes  him  longer  to  grow, 
because  he  has  longer  to  live,  and  there  is  more  of  him  !  but 
after   a  time,  inquire  whence  come  the  men  who  are   master 
mechanics,  leading  manufacturers,  rich  merchants,  who  fill  the 
professions  and  find  brains  at  court  houses.  State  houses,  and 
colleges,   and  they  will  tell  you  of  the  young  men  from   the 
hard  hills,  where  their  fathers  gained  a  livelihood  by  hoeing 
away  the  rocks,  and  sent  their  sons  to  the  town  M'ith  cowhide 
shoes,  homespun  apparel,  and  their  little  all  of  property — a 
change  of  clothing,  and  the  Bible  that   mother  gave  them — 
wrapped  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief.     Thus  from  the  farms, 
and  most  of  them  from   poverty,  have  come  up  your  Webster, 
Cass,  Choate,  Douglas,   Benton,  Calhoun,   Silas  Wright  and 
Henry  Clay — the  men  who  gave  dignity  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, and  exhibited  grace   and  eloquence   and  learning  before 
courts  and  peoples.     Thus  from  the  farms  have  come  the  phi- 
losophers and  poets  and  scholars,  who  have  left  names  to  live ; 
thus  the  warriors  who  have  fought  our  battles  and  written  his- 


tory  in  blood  ;  thus,  the  merchants  who  have  built  cities,  cov- 
ered rivers  and  lakes  with  steamers,  and  sent  their  ships  to 
every  sea ;  thus,  in  fine,  the  men  who  have  given  character 
and  tone  to  the  nation. 

THE    RELATIONS    OF    AGRICULTURE    TO    SCIENCE. 

The  farmers  are  necessarily  the  thinking  and  studying  men, 
for  their  business  involves  and  demands  a  greater  variety  of 
knowledge,  scientific  and  practical,  than  any  other  occupation 
in  which  man  can  engage.  Many  of  the  sciences  were  born 
on  the  farm,  actually  called  into  existence  by  the  necessity  of 
the  husbandman,  and  their  origin  was  coeval  with  the  first 
turning  of  the  sod..  Astronomy  and  meteorology,  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  useful  of  sciences,  were  studied  by  the 
shepherds  and  farmers  before  Abraham  fed  his  flocks  on  the 
plains  of  Mamre ;  before  Lot,  separating  from  his  kinsman, 
pitched  his  tent  towards  Jordan ;  before  Joseph  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  or  Moses  led  the  fugitive  slaves,  3,000,000  strong, 
through  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  the  study  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese — all  agricultural  peoples  from 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

A  knowledge  of  the  times  and  seasons,  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  rivers,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  of  the  early 
and  latter  rains,  of  the  cycle  of  the  periodical  storms,  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  of  the  influence  of  various 
winds,  of  the  foretelling  of  the  weather  by  signs  in  the  skies, 
of  the  snows,  the  frosts  and  the  dews — these  were  all  subjects 
of  the  closest  observation  as  having  an  intimate  bearing  on  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  The  researches  of  those  early 
nations  were  carried  to  an  extent  that  would  astonish  such  as 
imagine  that  wisdom  is  altogether  modern. 

The  science  of  mechanics  was  first  called  into  existence  as 
the  handmaid  of  agriculture.  The  first  wheel  and  axle  was 
used  by  the  farmers  of  Egypt  to  raise  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
for   irrigation.     Botany,  another  name  for  horticulture,  is  only 
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a  branch  of  agriculture — valuable  as  it  acquaints  us  with  the 
structure  and  habits  of  various  plants,  and  aids  in  determining 
what  soils  to  select,  and  what  modes  of  treatment  will  be 
crowned  with  the  most  certain  success.  It  has  been  a  study 
ever  since  Eve  gathered  boquets  in  Eden.  Natural  history  or 
Zoology  which  describes  the  various  classes  of  animals,  and 
tells  how  they  can  be  made  serviceable  to  man,  and  how  they 
can  be  improved,  was  familiar  to  Jacob,  when  he  met  Rachel 
by  the  well  of  Haran,  watering  her  father's  sheep,  and  before 
he  served  Laban  for  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle.  These 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge  are  the  products  of  agri- 
culture. 

But  geology,  mineralogy  and  chemistry  are  the  trio  of  sci- 
ences, which  at  the  present  day  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
agriculture  that  the  latter  may  almost  be  considered  a  fourth 
science  of  the  same  family.  Though  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
that  they  owe  their  origin  to  agriculture,  yet  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  demands  it  has  made  upon  them  have  been  the 
strongest  incentives  to  their  own  progress.  Their  professors 
have  been  spurred  on  to  further  investigations  and  new  dis- 
coveries in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted  to  answer  the 
riddles  propounded  from  the  farm.  The  labors  of  Liebig, 
Johnston,  Miller,  Horsford,  Hitchcock,  and  the  whole  gala-xy 
of  scientific  lights  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been 
directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  principles  that  underlie 
agriculture,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  are  as  essen- 
tial to  the  farmer  who  would  conduct  his  business  understand- 
ingly  and  successfully,  as  the  plough  itself. 

The  farmer  of  to-day  must  not  only  be  able  to  plough  his 
land,  but  as  he  does  so  he  must  be  able  to  judge  of  its  charac- 
ter, its  wants,  its  susceptibilities.  Without  waiting  a  half-doz- 
en years  in  experimenting,  he  must  be  able  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  is  deficient  in  some  one  or  more  principles  which,  if 
added,  will  adapt  it  to  a  given  crop.  Of  the  various  fertilizers 
brought  to  his  notice,  he  must  be  able  to  say  whether  any  of 
them  are  preferable  in  cheapness  and  efiectivencss,  to  the  accu- 


mulations  of  liis  OAvn  barn  yard,  and  which  of  them  possesses 
the  very  elements  required  by  his  own  soiL  All  the  condi- 
tions, relations  and  effects  of  soils,  manures,  crops,  etc.,  must 
be  understood  by  him,  as  the  laws  that  govern  and  influence 
navigation  arc  to  the  mariner  ;  and  it  would  be  as  wise  in  the 
latter  to  go  to  sea  without  compass  or  quadrant,  chronometer 
or  charts,  designing  to  feel  his  way — to  make  his  voyage  prac- 
tically instead  of  trusting  to  "  book  learning,"  as  it  is  for  the 
farmer  to  go  to  his  business  without  preparation  in  knowing 
the  great  principles  that  have  governed  the  world  since  the 
new  lands  first  appeared  above  the  waters  and  gave  birth  to 
the  grasses,  because  he  will  not  accept  "  book  farming."  To 
be  sure,  after  all,  success  must  depend  on  practice  ;  and  so  it 
must  in  law  and  physic,  in  divinity  and  mechanics  ;  but  shall 
we  therefore  have  no  schools  of  instruction  in  those  branches  ? 
AVhat  is  practice  but  the  application  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  books  to  the  details  of  a  business  ?  The  New 
England  farmer  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his  exhausted 
lands,  that  the  physician  does  to  his  patient,  restoring  vitality, 
regulating  food  and  directing  employment.  We  have  scientific 
physicians  and  quack  doctors  ',  and  we  have  scientific  farmers 
and  quack  farmers.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sagacious 
quack  is  superior  to  the  theoretrical  physician ;  but  it  is  no 
wiser  to  go  into  farming  without  knowledge,  than  it  is  to  ex- 
pect to  be  successful  in  medicine  without  study.  But  there  is 
no  danger  that  our  young  farmers  will  neglect  the  acquisition 
of  agricultural  knowledge.  It  is  not  in  the  New  England 
mind  to  see  an  eflfect  and  not  inquire  into  the  cause.  Our  na- 
tures revolt  at  becoming  machines,  and  all  employment  is 
without  pleasure  where  we  do  not  understand  the  operations 
of  the  laws  that  govern  it.  With  that  knowledge  there  is  a 
world  of  delight  in  nature.  Every  stone  and  every  bone  and 
every  field  and  every  tree  has  its  story  ;  every  flower,  every 
plant,  every  bird,  every  animal  has  its  history  !  and  all  nature 
opens  to  the  eye  new  beauties,  as  do  the  heavens  to  the  astron- 
omer.    It  is  to  the  intelligent  farmer  that  there  arc  "  books  in 
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the  running   brooks,  sermons  in   stones,  and  good  in   every- 
thing." 

THE    HELATIONS    OF    AGRICULTURE    TO    MORALS    AND    RELIGION. 

The  last  topic  to  which  I  can  briefly  refer,  is  the  relation  of 
agriculture  to  man's  religious  character  and  spiritual  nature. 
When  God  made  man  he  breathed  into  him  a  living  soul,  and 
placed  him  in  a  garden  to  dress  it ;  and  there  the  voice  of  God 
addressed  them,  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  There  was  nature  in 
its  innocence  and  simplicity;  and  there  was  God  in  his  majesty; 
they  were  the  father  and  the  child,  and  nothing  intervened. 
Where  else  has  this  been  ?  Where  else  can  it  be  ?  We  do 
not  forget  the  theory  that  God  is  everywhere  and  controls  all 
events ;  but  to  some  His  is  an  invisible  presence.  The  market 
house,  the  factory,  the  caucus  room,  the  dust  of  the  busy  streets, 
aye,  the  meeting  house  itself,  often  stand  between  God  and 
man,  shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven,  and  by  their  noisy  bustle 
and  numerous  dissipations  drowning  the  divine  voice.  In  the 
town  fashion  holds  sway,  and  the  masses  follow  the  rich  and 
the  great,  while  Christ  walks  the  street  as  much  a  stranger 
to-day  as  he  was  1800  years  ago  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  Temple  where  the  money  changers  and  those  that 
sold  and  bought  had  made  God's  house  a  house  of  merchan- 
dise. Innocence,  truth  and  sincerity  disappear ;  integrity  is 
governed  by  statute,  law  and  custom  ;  simplicity  is  the  ridicule 
of  fools ;  passion  is  dammed  up  to  the  public  eye,  and  let  loose 
with  violent  impetuosity  in  private.  There  is  no  room  for 
thought,  and  scarcely  an  avenue  through  which  an  aspiration  can 
go  heavenward.  So  artificial  and  spiritually  depressing  is  the 
city  that  even  the  Savior  of  the  world  went  away  to  pray — he 
ascended  to  the  mountains,  stole  away  to  the  fields,  or  sat  by 
the  sea  side  in  solitude,  when  he  would  have  intercourse  with 
the  Father.  So  all  great  religious  reformers  and  teachers  since 
him — whether  of  the  Christian  faith  or  any  other — as  those 
before  him,  have  left  the  tumult  of  the  town,  the  hurry  of  busy 
life,  and  the  giddy  circles  of  amusement,  when  they  would 
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meditate  upon  God  and  escape  the  nicclianical  operations  of 
mind  that  are  unavoidable  in  the  crowded  places.  As  the  giant 
of  the  fable  renewed  his  strength  as  often  as  he  touched  the 
earth,  so  man  renews  his  strength  of  body,  and  intellect,  and 
spirit,  by  coming  back  to  the  garden  where  God  placed  him, 
and  where  God  converses  with  him. 

Here  it  is  that  he  feels  his  dependence  upon  the  Almighty 
power  that  sustains  him,  and  from  whom  he  directly  receives  all 
that  he  has.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  theatre  of  his  works, 
surrounded  by  the  most  striking  effects  of  his  wisdom,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  his  bounties  and  his  blessings,  God  is 
close  to  him.  Hence  David,  himself  a  farmer,  while  he  stood 
under  the  clear  heavens,  inhaling  the  fresh  air  of  the  country, 
and  receiving  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  as  he  looked 
abroad  on  nature,  exclaims  —  "Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of 
the  morning  and  the  evening  to  rejoice.  Thou  visitest  the 
earth  and  waterest  it ;  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river 
of  God,  which  is  full  of  water;  thou  preparest  them  corn, 
when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it ;  thou  waterest  the  ridges 
thereof  abundantly;  thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof;  thou 
makest  it  soft  with  showers ;  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof; 
thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop 
fiitness — they  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they 
shout  for  joy,  they  sing." 

This  must  be  the  feeling  of  every  thoughtful  mind,  as  he 
surveys  nature  and  sees  the  operations  of  its  laws.  He  will 
say — God  is  here;  it  is  by  Him  that  all  things  subsist ;  it  is  by 
His  agency  that  life,  and  beauty,  and  perfection  are  every- 
where. Every  blade  of  grass ;  every  flower,  dressed  in  colors 
more  gorgeous  than  Persian  purple  or  Tyrean  dyes;  every 
sparrow  which,  without  storehouse  or  barn,  is  fed  by  a  pater- 
nal kindness,  and  its  fall  to  the  ground  known ;  every  tree 
bearing  its  fruits  ;  every  animal  enjoying  its  life  ;  every  rising 
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and  setting  sun  invigorating  and  adorning  the  earth;  cvery 
field  glistening  with  sparkling  dews  or  the  ripening  harvests  ; 
every  clear  sky  that  smiles  above,  opening  the  distant  heavens 
with  their  everlasting  worlds ;  and  every  gale  that  sweeps  with 
its  deep  tempests  over  the  forests,  and  hangs  its  lightning  diffus- 
ing clouds  on  the  hills  and  mountains ; — all,  all  announce  to  the 
husbandman  the  presence  of  God,  the  Almighty  Sovereign,  and 
call  forth  feelings  of  gratitude,  adoration  and  praise.  If  it  be 
true  that  an  undevout  astronomer  must  be  mad,  more  true  is  it 
that  hn  undevout  farmer  is  an  unthinking  and  an  unintelligent 
man. 

In  the  city  a  thought  of  God  is  a  foreign  idea,  for  except  in 
the  heavens  we  see  none  of  his  works  as  he  made  them.  We 
talk  to  each  other,  not  to  God ;  we  read  the  acts  of  each  other, 
not  God's  lessons  in  nature  ;  we  live  by  each  other,  and  do  not 
go  to  God  for  original  productions ;  Ave  govern  each  other  by 
systems  of  fashion  and  policy,  and  are  not  left  alone  with  the 
law  of  God  for  our  rule.  Forgive  us,  therefore,  if  in  our  bor- 
rowed life,  you  can  say  of  the  city,  as  Cromwell  said  of  the 
British  Parliament — for  years  God  has  not  visited  that  place. 
But  how  can  we  forgive  you,  children  of  the  soil,  living  alone 
with  God,  walking  in  his  smiling  fields  and  flowery  meads, 
down  his  verdant  lawns,  along  his  water  courses  that  babble  as 
they  go,  and  in  his  shady  groves  —  the  solemn  cathedrals  of 
the  ancient  woods,  which  we  enter  with  reverential  awe — how 
shall  we  forgive  you,  if  you  do  not  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
inorals,  a  good  degree  of  personal  purity,  a  patriotism  that  is 
akin  to  religion,  and  a  love  of  the  Most  High ;  and  if  you  do 
not  so  instill  pious  thoughts  into  the  hearts  of  your  children, 
that  when  they  come  to  the  city,  they  will  renew  the  life  thereof 
spiritually  and  morally,  as  they  must  physically  and  intellect- 
ually, or  we  die.  To  you  is  given  the  duty  to  reinvigoratc  the 
race,  preserve  the  national  liberties,  and  protect  the  ark  of  the 
Lord. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Farmers  of  Essex  county  !  I  have  now  finished  tlic  worlc 
you  gave  me  to  do.  Ivapidly  I  have  run  over  the  pomts  most 
prominent  in  presenting,  as  best  I  might,  the  E-ehitions  of 
Agriculture  to  Man.  I  have  attempted  to  show  its  worth,  its 
freedom,  its  intelHgence,  its  dignity,  and  its  purity.  I  have 
not  given  you  one  word  of  advice ;  but  impressed  as  I  am  with 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  farmer,  I  will  not  close  with-, 
out  urging  all  whom  my  voice  or  words  can  reach,  to  stay  upon 
their  farms.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  rush  to 
the  cities,  deluded,  as  the  young  men  and  maidens  have  been, 
by  false  ideas  of  ease,  and  wealth  and  pleasures.  To  all  such 
I  repeat  my  words  —  stay  at  home  ;  at  home,  where  your  fathers 
lived,  and  where  their  graves  are  even  unto  our  day;  at  home, 
where  you  were  born  and  your  earliest  loves  were  cher- 
ished ;  at  home,  amid  the  scenes  upon  which  your  childhood 
gazed  in  gladness,  and  where,  in  the  most  distant  land  to  which 
you  may  wander,  you  will  at  last  wish  to  lie  down  and  die.  If 
you  want  wealth,  seek  it  there.  Agriculture  may  be  a  slow 
mode,  but  it  is  sure.  California'  with  its  mines  of  gold,  and 
Nevada  with  its  soil  cropping  out  with  silver,  do  not  enrich  so 
many  relatively  as  do  the  bleak  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
sheep  pastures  of  Vermont,  and  the  deep  forests  of  Maine. 
The  few  succeed,  the  many  perish.  Be  ye  not  deceived  either, 
in  the  great  gains  of  successful  merchants  and  manufacturers  ; 
men  like  the  Lawrences,  Astors,  and  Girards,  who  own  facto- 
ries, and  ships,  and  houses,  and  stocks  —  whose  stores,  filled 
with  goods,  amaze  us  ;  whose  palatial  palaces  delight  our  eyes, 
and  whose  generosity  sometimes  surprises  the  world.  Remem- 
ber that  where  there  is  one  millionaire,  one  merchant  prince, 
there  are  scores  who  are  prematurely  old  with  hard  labor  and 
excessive  cares,  while  all  their  hopes  have  fled  through  the 
courts  of  bankruptcy.  The  few,  who  loom  up  in  the  distance, 
are  as  beacons  upon  a  dangerous  coast  everywhere  strewn  with 
wrecks.     You  deceive  yourselves,  too,  if  you  dream  of  more 
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pleasure   in  the   trades   and   professions,   less   labor,  or  fewer 
anxieties,  than  on  the  farms. 

Over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  the  husbandman  has  one  sure 
advantage — he  can  have  a  sufHciency  for  the  supply  of  his  real 
•wants,  if  not  an  abundance  of  wealth.  The  sun  will  rise  on 
his  corn  as  well  as  on  his  richer  neighbors ;  the  rain  will  come 
for  his  pastures  as  much  as  though  his  cellar  was  full  of  gold ; 
if  he  labors,  he  will  have  something  to  eat.  There  is  none  of 
that  squalid  poverty  in  the  country  that  crowds  the  lanes  and 
alleys,  of  the  town.  If  vsrorst  comes  to  worst,  the  farmer  may 
live  upon  the  fruits  of  his  own  acres,  and  nobody  can  starve 
him  ;  nobody  can  make  him  afraid.  Politics  may  change  and 
statesmen  go  up  or  down ;  creeds  may  pass  away,  or  keep 
churches  wrangling  and  old  ladies  quarreling ;  storms  may 
sweep  the  seas  and  bury  the  hopes  of  merchants  in  their  deep 
waves ;  tariffs  may  be  made  or  unmade  to  the  alarm  of  manu- 
facturers ;  and  financial  revulsions  may  shake  tradesmen  and 
bankers,  but  the  farmer  remains  lord  of  himself,  king  of  his 
own  household,  ruler  of  his  own  acres,  disposer  of  his  own 
sheep  and  cattle.  He  calls  no  man  master  ;  none  may  control 
his  action ;  none  govern  his  vote ;  none  dictate  his  creed  ;  none 
tell  him  what  he  shall  think,  how  he  shall  dress,  what  shall  be 
the  cut  of  his  cloth  or  the  fashion  of  his  boots.  Oh,  the  glo- 
rious independence  of  the  man  who  lives  on  his  own  earth, 
which  he  owns  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  to  the  high 
heavens ;  who  can  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  world 
and  feel  that  he  is  himself,  and  the  equal  of  any  other  man, 
to  whom  he  can  say  as  Black  Hawk,  the  Indian  chief,  said  to 
General  Jackson — •'  You  are  one  man  and  I  am  another  man." 
Not  Napoleon  himself,  whose  nod  makes  the  nations  bend,  is 
more  a  man  than  the  free,  intelligent,  independent  American 
farmer.  Not  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias ;  not  prophet  or 
prince,  not  lordling  by  birth,  a  Jew  in  wealth,  is  more  indc- 
pcndfent  than  he.  He  labors,  it  is  true,  but  his  is  a  noble  labor 
that  makes  the  world  richer  and  better,  holier  and  happier.  It 
is  not  the  slavery  of  the  South  that  knows  a  master  and  a  lash  . 
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it  is  not  the  serfage  of  the  East  that  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
noble  born  ;  it  is  not  the  cringing  of  political  aspirants  who  sell 
their  manhood  for  place  and  live  in  fear  of  their  own  shadow's 
— far  less  than  shadows  are  they ;  it  is  not  the  subserviency  of 
■wealth  to  power,  which  debases  itself  that  it  may  retain  and 
gather  more  w^ealth ;  it  is  not  the  submission  of  professional 
life,  that  asks  where  one  shall  go  to  church  to  win  favor  and 
patronage,  or  of  trade  that  whines  behind  a  counter  measuring 
ribbon,  with  simpering  words  and  less  than  womanly  weak- 
ness— no  !  no  !  it  is  none  of  these,  but  that  strong,  muscular, 
healthy,  joyous  manhood  which  comes  alone  from  God  to  un- 
contaminated  man  in  his  original  employment ;  that  conscious 
dignity  of  one's  own  selfhood,  that  all  men  love,  and  which  is 
more  valuable  than  life  itself.  Young  men  of  the  farms, 
maidens  of  the  country,  children  of  the  plough,  everywhere 
can  ye  be,  and  everywhere  should  ye  be  yourselves ;  free  to 
think,  to  will,  to  do.  This  is  your  glorious  privilege ;  maintain 
it,  and  then  you  will  continue,  as  you  have  ever  been,  the  hope 
and  stay  of  the  world.  But  when  the  yeomanry  of  a  country 
become  servile  and  corrupt,  there  is  no  longer  hope  of  that 
land.  Cling,  therefore,  to  your  farms,  and  gird  yourselves  for 
manly  labor,  and  God  be  with  and  bless  the  American  farmer. 


EPORTS,     &c. 


PLOUGHING— WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams  have  at- 
tended to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  report  that  ten  teams 
entered  and  ploughed.  One  team  with  the  Michigan,  the 
others  with  the  common  plough. 

"We  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  award  of  the  first 
premium,  of  $7,  for  Michigan  plough,  to  Messrs.  Barker  and 
Foster,  of  North  Andover. 

Common  plrugh — first  premium,  of  $10,  to  A.  P.  Puller,  of 
North  Andover  ;  time,  37  minutes,  with  Lion  plough.  No.  (51. 

Second  premium,  of  $9,  to  Messrs.  Poor  &  Winship,  of 
West  Newbury ;  work  done  in  54  minutes,  with  Prouty  & 
Mears  plough,  No.  155. 

Third  premium,  of  $8,  to  D.  L.  Goodrich,  of  West  New- 
bury ;  time,  40  minutes,  with  Eagle  plough.  No.  50. 

Fourth  premium,  of  $7,  to  Alley  and  Carey,  of  Marblehcad; 
time,  45  minutes,  with  Lion  plough,  No.  61. 

Fifth  premium,  of  $6,  to  Jaques  and  Bray,  of  Newbury ; 
time,  36  minutes.  Eagle  plough,  No.  20. 
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Sixth  premium,  of  $5,  to  Joseph  Goodrich,  of  West  New- 
bury ;  time,  G4  minutes,  Prouty  &  Mears  plough,  No,  155. 

The  Committee  are  also  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
land  is  the  most  miserable  that  they  ever  saw  ploughmen  and 
ploughs  exhibited  upon,  and  think  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
and  the  owner  of  the  land  are  due  the  ploughmen  for  their 
patience  and  perseverance  in  the  work. 


HORACE  WARE,       ^ 
PAUL  D.  PATCH,       | 
EDMUND  LITTLE,    )>  Committee 
LUTHER  NOYES,       I 
DANIEL  CARLTON,  J 


PLOUGHING  — WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committe  on  Single  Teams  report : — 

There  were  six  teams  entered  for  premiums,  but  five,  how- 
ever, appeared  on  the  ground. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  the 
1st  premium,  of  $7,  to  Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury. 
2d         "  $6,  to  Andrew  Smith,  Marblehead. 

3d         "  $5,  to  John  Reynolds,  No.  Andover. 

4th        "  $4,  to  Wm.  H.  Walcott,  Danvers. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  -^ 

SAMUEL  ADAMS,  ^ 

MARSHAL  C.  ADAMS,  f  ComnxTEE. 
PAUL  TITCOMB,  J 
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PLOUGHING  — WITH  HOESES. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Horses  report  as  follows : 
The  2d  premium,  of  |T,  to  Spofford  and  Adams  of  George- 
town. 

FRANCIS  DODGE,  1 

WM.  GOODRICH, 

S.  A.  MERRILL,       j>  Committee. 

GEO.  HOSAM, 

JOS.  P.  FOLSOM, 


WORKING  OXEN. 


The  number  of  pairs  of  oxen  entered  for  premium  was 
large,  being  sixteen ;  of  this  number  three  pairs  were  rejected 
by  your  Committee,  on  account  of  age,  they  deeming  it  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  look  to  this,  as  well  as  other  matters  in  relation 
to  this  class  of  animals,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Society. 

Two  pairs  were  not  presented  for  trial,  this  leaving  but 
eleven  pairs  to  compete  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety. Of  this  number,  six  came  under  class  No.  1,  weighing 
over  3,000  lbs.,  and  five  under  class  No.  2,  weighing  less  than 
3,000  lbs. 

The  trial  was  creditable  to  all,  and  by  most  the  work  was 
admirably  performed ;  showing  not  only  real  merit  in  the  teams, 
but  exceedingly  good  training  by  the  teamsters  ;  and  your  Com-* 
mittee  regret  that  there  were  not  more  awards  at  their  disposal, 
yet,  each  member  of  it,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  had  noted 
his  perfercnce,  on  comparing  which  were  found  to  be  on  the 
same  pairs.  We  therefore  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the 
premiums  as  follows  : — 
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CLASS    NO.    I. 


To  Moses  Hall  Poor  of  West  Newbury,  1st  premium,         $10 
To  Samuel  Longfellow  of  Newbury,  2d  premium,  $8 

CLASS    NO.    II. 

To  A.  P.  Fuller  of  North  Andover,  1st  premium. 
To  Joel  Wilkins  of  Danvers,  2d  premium, 

JOSEPH  NEWELL, 
JEDEDIAH  H.  BARKER, 
CALEB  CHILDS,  ^ 

S.  B.  SWAN, 
E.  H.  LITTLE, 


Committee. 


FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  and  Draft  Horses  report  six  entries 
in  this  department  for  premiums.  Only  five  of  which  appeared 
on  the  ground  as  competitors. 

The  premiums  are  awarded  as  follows,  viz  : — 

To  John  Perkins  of  South  Danvers,  the  1st  premium,  of  $8. 

To  T.  Payson  Milton  of  Rowley,  the  2d  premium,  of  $6. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee. 

LEWIS  ALLEN. 


STALLIONS. 

The    Committee    on   Stallions   would   make   the   following 
report : — 

For  stallions  four  years  old  and  upwards — 1st  premium  to 
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George  B.   Loring  of  Salem,  for  his  stallion   "  Doncaster," 
seven  years  old,  sired  by  "Trotting  Childers,"  $10. 

For  stallions  under  four  years  of  age — 1st  preraiun  to  L.  P. 
Demsey  of  Danvers,  for  his  three  year  old  stallion  $7. 

LAMBEET  MAYNARD, 
C.  H.  GOULD, 
SETH  KIMBALL,  ^ 

M.  A.  SHACKLEY, 


Committee. 


BREEDING  MARES. 


The  Committee  on  Brood  Mares,  having  carefully  examined 
the  same,  make  the  following  report : — 

There  were  eight  entries  for  premiums,  and  we  have  awarded 
the  premiums  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  1st  premium,  of  $10,  to  Richard  S.  Rogers  of  Salem, 
for  his  Black  Hawk  mare. 

The  2d  premium,  of  $8,  to  Joseph  B.  Spiller  of  Haverhill. 

The  3d  premium,  of  $6,  to  George  O.  Stevens  of  North 
Andover. 

I.  OSGOOD  LORING, 

For  the  Committee. 


OLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts,  having  carefally  examined  the 
same,  report  as  follows  : — 
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FOUR    YEARS    OLD. 


1st  premium,  of  $T,  to  George  B.  Loring  of  Salem,  for  his 
black  colt. 

2d  premium,  of  $5,  to  Nathaniel  Little,  Jr.,  of  Newbury, 
for  his  bay  colt. 


THREE    YEARS    OLD. 

1st  premium,  of  $6,  to  John  Dorman  of  Georgetown,  for  his 
brown  filly. 

2d  premium,  of  $4,  to  John  Swinerton  of  Danvers,  for  his 
black  filly. 

TWO    YEARS    OLD. 

1st  premium,  of  |5,  to  Fitch  Barteaux  of  Methuen,  for  black 
colt. 

2d  premium,  of  $3,  to  L.  F.  Carter  of  Georgetown,  for  bay 

filly. 

THOMAS  SANDERS,  ] 

JONATHAN  BERRY,     Committee 
IRA  P.  POPE,  f  '-^^^"TTEL. 

SAMUEL  MOODY,      j 


FAT  CATTLE. 


The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  report  five  pau-s  of  oxen  and 
one  single  ox  entered  for  premiums. 

After  careful  examination,  they  have  awarded  the  Society's 
premivims  as  follows  : — 

1st  premium  to  Joseph  Kittredge  of  North  Andover,  for  his 
single  ox,  $10. 


2d  premium  to  Amos  M.  Follansbee  of  West  Newbury,  for 
his  near  ox,  $8. 

ocl  premium  to  Daniel  Carlton  of  North  Andover,  for  his 
near  ox,  $5. 

OTIS  BAILEY, 

AKIEL  H.  GOULD, 

T.  G.  ORDWAY,        |  Committee. 

JOHN  J.  GOULD,      I 

DAVEILS.TENNY,J 


BULLS. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  submit  the  following  report.  There 
were  three  Jersey  bulls  exhibited. 

We  award  the  1st  premium,  of  $10,  to  Eichard  S.  Rogers 
of  South  Danvers,  for  his  yearling  bull,  "Little  Mac." 

We  would  make  honorable  mention  of  the  bull  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Payson  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Batchelder  of  Wenham,  did  not  give  the  pedigree  of 
his  animal,  as  the  rules  of  the  Society  require. 

They  award  the  1st  premium,  of  $10,  to  Geo.  B.  Loring  of 
Salem,  for  the  best  Ayrshire  bull. 

The  bulls  exhibited  by  Moses  Newell  of  West  Newbury, 
and  Eben  S.  Poor  of  South  Danvers,  would  have  given  more 
credit  to  their  owners,  and  to  the  Society,  if  they  had  been  bet- 
ter fed,  and  taken  care  of  during  the  Summer.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  premiums  to  the  best  animals, 
and  not  to  those  that  have  had  the  best  care  taken  of  them  ; 
but  it  is  not  good  husbandry  to  neglect  good  animals,  and  we 
feel  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is  promoted  by  encouraging 
the  farmers  to  take  good  care  of  their  stock,  as  much  as  it  is  by 
inducing  them  to  get  good  animals. 
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They  award  the  1st  premium,  of  |10,  to  Charles  Harriman 
of  Groveland,  for  his  five  year  old  Devon  bull. 

They  award  to  Nathaniel  Little,  Jr.,  of  Newbury,  for  his 
Grade  bnll,  the  1st  premium,  of  $10. 

To  Oliver  P.  Kilham  of  Boxford,  the  2d  premium,  of  $5, 
for  his  native  yearling  bull. 

They  award  the  3d  premium,  of  ''Flint's  Book  on  the 
Dairy,"  to  Eichard  Little  of  Salisbury,  for  his  Grade  bull. 

We  would  make  honorable  mention  of  the  bulls  exhibited 
by  Wm.  Foster,  J.  H.  Keynolds,  and  Henry  Hill  of  North 
Andover. 

We  would  here  call  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  we  have 

awarded  the  premiums,  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  that  require 

a  certificate  to  be  filed  with  the  Treasurer  before  the  premium 

is  paid. 

WM.  K.  PUTNAM,         ^ 

ABIEL  WILSON,  I  Committee 

D.  .L  GOODRICH,  ^^Oommittee. 


CHAS.  A.  HARRIMAN,] 


MILCH  COWS. 


The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  report : — 

There  were  six  Native  and  Grade  Cows  entered  for  premium. 
We  award  to 

Joseph  Newell,  West  Newbury,  1st  premium,  $10. 

Jacob  F.  Jewett,  Georgetown,  2d  premium,  $5. 

E.  S.  Parker,  Groveland,  3d  premium,  "Flint's  Book  on 
the  Dairy." 

Warren  Averill,  Ipswich,  exhibited  a  very  good  Native  Cow, 
eight  years  old,  but  his  statement  did  not  come  quite  up  to  the 
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requirements  of  the  Society,  therefore  the  Committee  did  no«. 
feel  at  liberty  to  award  him  a  premium.  They  recommend 
Mr.  Averill  a  gratuity  of  "  Flint's  Book  on  the  Dairy." 

HENRY  A.  KING, 

For  the  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  NEWELL. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : — 

I  offer  for  premium  "  Daisy,"  a  cow  from  Ayrshire  and 
Short  Horn  stock,  eight  years  old.  Her  last  calf  was  dropped 
on  the  9th  day  of  March,  and  is  to  calve  again  the  1st  of 
March,  1863. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  her  for  the  time  designated, 
is  as  below  given.  She  will  vary  but  a  small  quantity  from 
this  amount  from  the  time  of  calving,  till  the  present,  on  the 
same  keeping,  which  has  been  on  pasture  feed  alone  since  the 
1st  of  ]May.  I  consider  her  equally  good  for  a  stock  cow  as 
for  milk ;  for  specimens  I  would  refer  you  to  the  yearling 
heifer  "  Minna,"  and  also  a  red  and  white  steer,  two  years 
old,  entered  for  premium  to-day  by  me. 

The  amount  of  milk  given  by  her  for  the  first  ten  days  in 
June  averaged  35  pounds  per  day ;  first  ten  days  in  September 
averaged  30  pounds  per  day. 

JOSEPH  NEWELL. 

Brook  Dale  Farm,  W.  Newbury,  Sept.  30,  1862. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JACOB  F.  JEWETT. 

Entered  September  22d,  1862,  one  Native  Cow,  seven  years 
old  last  May.  Had  lier  first  calf  in  May,  1857.  Has  had  six 
calves.     Has  not  been  dry  since  she  had  her  first  calf. 

In  February,  1861,  I  made  11  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
week,  besides  using  one  quart  per  day  of  the  milk.  The  first 
ten  days  in  June  she  averaged  22  pounds  of  milk  per  day ;  the 
first  ten  days  in  September  she  averaged  ITg  pounds.  She 
calved  this  year  January  22d  ;  next  year  she  comes  in  Jan- 
uary od. 

After  she  calved,  in  January,  till  June  1st,  she  had  four 
quarts  of  fine  feed  per  day,  and  salt,  and  some  hay.  She 
makes  butter  of  the  very  best  quality.  She  has  run  in  quite 
a  poor  pasture  this  summer.  She  is  handy  to  work  in  a  cart 
as  an  ox  or  horse. 

JACOB  F.  JEWETT,  Georgetown. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  S.  PARKER. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Coivs : — 

The  white  faced  cow  I  ofier  for  premium  is  six  years  old.  I 
have  owned  her  three  years ;  her  breed  is  native  or  unkown. 
The  first  ten  days  in  June  she  gave  milk  as  follows: — 
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June     1     Morning,    4     quarts.       Evening,     3     quarts. 


2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3  1-2  " 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

3 

8 

3         " 

9 

3          " 

10 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2  1 

.2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Total, 


35  1-2 


24  1-2 


She  had  then  been  giving  milk  over  thirteen  months.  She 
dried  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  12th  of  July  dropped  her  calf. 
She  is  not  with  calf  now. 

She  gave  more  than  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  one  hun- 
dred days,  in  1861.  Her  milk  is  Very  rich ;  1  quart  weighs  3 
pounds  10  ounces. 

The  first  ten  days  in  September  she  gave  milk  as  follows  : — * 

Sept.     1     Morning,    8     quarts.      Evening,    8     quarts. 


2 

8 

8 

3 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

5 

8 

8 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

10 

7 

7 

Total. 


75 


75 


She  is  now  giving  14  quarts  per  day.  I  consider  her  a  per- 
fect cow. 

Last  winter  her  feed  was  second  crop  until  spring,  then  a 
quart  of  meal  per  day ;  through  the  last  summer,  common 
6 
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pasture  until  August,  then  corn  fodder,  and  now  a  few  pump- 
kins. 

E.  S.  PARKER. 
Groveland,  Sep.  29,  1862. 


STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  AVERILL. 

To  the  Committee  on  Milch  Cows : — 

Gentlemen — The  cow  I  oifer  for  premium  is  eight  years  old, 
and  Native  breed.  She  calved  the  10th  day  of  March  last, 
and  is  now  with  calf  again.  Before  going  to  pasture,  and 
after  the  calf  was  taken  from  her,  she  gave  from  16  to  17 
quarts  of  milk  per  day ;  once  a  day  she  had  chopped  feed  with 
meal  and  shorts,  some  days  a  few  potatoes,  balance  hay.  After 
going  to  pasture  a  few  days,  I  commenced  milking  three  times 
a  day.  In  the  morning  she  would  give  9  quarts,  at  noon,  6 , 
and  about  the  same  at  night,  varying  a  little,  of  course,  from 
this,  but  from  20  to  21  quarts  until  the  1st  of  July.  I  did  not 
keep  a  daily  account  of  her  milk ;  for  I  had  no  idea  of  sending 
her  here  to  this  show.  After  this  she  gradually  fell  away  in 
her  milk.  In  August,  the  latter  part,  she  gave  18  quarts  a 
day,  and  now  she  gives  14  quarts  a  day.  She  has  had  but  one 
pasture  through  the  season,  and  that  has  been  good,  until  the 
month  past  rather  dry,  so  I  fed  her  at  the  barn  at  night.  She 
has  had  one  quart  of  meal  every  night,  which  I  think  essential 
to  keep  up  her  flesh  ;  as  without  it,  giving  so  much  milk  would 
cause  her  to  fall  away  in  flesh. 

Her  butter  was  weighed  every  time  we  churned,  in  1-2 
pound  balls.  From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  past  week  she 
made  192  pounds,  besides  supplying  my  own  and  one  of  my 
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neighbor's  families  with  all  the  milk  'vranted,  the  exact  amount 
I  cannot  tell — three  pints  every  day,  and  sometimes  one  gal- 
lon. Four  days  in  June  we  tried  to  see  what  she  would  do  in 
making  butter,  and  the  result  was  9  3-4  pounds  in  the  four 
days  ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  have  weighed  10  pounds  if  it 
had  all  been  weighed  together. 

I  am  very  confident  she  will  make  in  one  hundred  days  200 
pounds  of  butter,  and  not  force  her  in  keeping  her  high. 

WARREN  AVERILL. 
Ipswich,  Sept.  29,  1862. 


STEERS. 
The  Committee  make  the  following  report : — 

THREE    YEARS    OLD. 

1st  premium,  of  $6,  to  Dean  Robinson  of  West  Newbury. 
2d  premium,  of  $5,  to  Alfred  Little  of  Newbury. 

TWO    YEARS    OLD. 

1st  premium,  of  $5,  to  C.  W.  Hatch  of  West  Haverhill. 
2d  premium,  of  $1,  to  Joseph  Newell  of  West  Newbury. 

YEARLINGS. 

Premium,  of  $3,  to  Gibeon  Adams  of  Newbury. 

CHARLES  ROGERS,    ■) 

CHAS.  S.  SPOFFORD,     ^ 

PAUL  D.  PATCH,  \  Committee. 

EBEN  KING,  J 
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HEIFERS. 

The  Committee  on  Heifers  "n'ould  submit  the  following  re- 
port : — 

There  were  entered  for  premium  but  one  three  year  old 
heifer,  four  two  year  old  heifers,  seventeen  yearlings,  and  two 
lots  of  calves — four  in  each  lot.  There  were  also  several 
heifers  upon  the  ground  not  entered,  and  some  single  calves, 
which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  were  not  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  premiums.  One  of  them,  a  two  year  old  heifer,  in 
milk,  belonging  to  J.  P.  Jones  of  Georgetown,  was  very  likely, 
and  we  recommend  a  premium  of  $5. 

The  Committee  consider  Mr.  E.  S.  Parker's  mottled  Grade, 
three-year  old  heifer  well  worthy  of  the  1st  premium,  of  $7. 

We  award  to  J.  Longfellow  of  Byfield,  for  his  two-year  old 
heifer,  the  1st  premium,  of  $5. 

To  Charles  Harriman  of  Groveland,  the  2d  premium,  of  $4, 
for  his  Devon  Heifer. 

To  E.  S.  Parker  of  Groveland,  the  3d  premium,  of  "  Flint's 
Book  on  the  Dairy,"  for  his  Grade  Heifer. 

"We  found  much  difficulty  in  deciding  the  superior  merits  of 
the  seventeen  yearling  heifers,  as  all  were  good,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  more  premiums  to  dispose  of,  but 
finally  awarded  the  1st  premium,  of  $4,  to  Theron  Johnson  of 
North  Andover,  for  his  Grade  Heifer,  and  the  2d  premium,  of 
$3,  to  Joseph  Newell  of  West  Newbmy,  for  his  Grade  year- 
ling, and  the  3d  premium,  of  "  Flint's  Book  on  the  Dairy,"  to 
Eben  S.  Poor  of  South  Danvers,  for  his  Ayrshire  Heifer. 

We  would  also  award  to  J.  Longfellow  of  Byfield,  the  1st 
premium,  of  $5,  for  his  superior  lot  of  calves,  and  to  Chas. 
Harriman  of  Groveland,  the  2d  premium,  of  $3,  for  his  lot  of 
calves. 

BENJ.  P.  WARE,        ) 
RICHARD  S.  BRAY,  V  Committee. 
JONAS  HOLT,  N 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  S.  PARKER. 

To  the  Committee  on  Three-  Year  old  Heifers : — 

The  mottled  heifer  I  offer  for  premium  is  half  Jersey — three 
years  old  last  January.  She  has  had  three  calves — will  have 
her  next  in  April ;  so  that  "when  she  is  four  years  and  four 
months  old  she  will  have  had  four  calves. 

She  gives  excellent  milk,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  She 
calved  the  12th  day. of  last  June.  The  calf  was  killed  when 
three  days  old.  She  has  had  only  common  pasture  feed 
through  the  summer.  She  gave  during  the  last  fifteen  days  of 
June,  250  quarts  of  milk.  She  is  now  giving  10  quarts  per 
day. 

Grovelancl,  Sept.  29,  1862.  . 


SWINE. 
The  Committee  on  Swine  would  award  for 

BOAKS. 

The  2d  premium,  of  $3,  to  Byron  Goodell,  South  Danvcrs. 

BREEDING    SOWS. 

The  1st  premium,  of  $5,  to  David  Carlton,  N.  Andovcr. 
The  2d,  premium,  of  $3,  to  William  Foster,  N.  Andover.  ' 

WEANED    PIGS. 

The  1st  premium,  of  $5,  to  William  Foster,  N.  Andover. 
The  2d  premium,  of  $3,  to  Byron  Goodell,  South  Danvers. 
PAUL  TITCOMB,  for  the  Committee. 
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SHEEP. 

The  brancli  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  referred  to  tliis 
Committee,  is  one  which  has,  within  the  last  few  months,  in- 
creased very  materially  in  importance,  and  has  attracted  unus- 
ual attention.  The  production  of  wool  has  become  a  matter 
of  vital  interest  to  our  community.  The  suddenly  increased 
demand  for  woolen  goods,  and  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds 
Avhich  lie  in  the  way  of  their  importation,  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  sheep  of  every  description.  And  while  we  are  still 
discussing  the  question  of  what  kin(f  of  sheep — the  smaller, 
fine-woolled  breeds,  or  the  heavy,  coarse-wooUed  mutton  sheep 
— is  the  most  desirable,  one  point  is  clearly  established  ;  that  the 
sheep  is  a  most  profitable  animal,  and  that  sheep  husbandry  is* 
a  veiy  important  part  of  the  business  of  farming. 

The  decline  of  sheep  husbandry  in  Massachusetts  is  remarka- 
ble, and,  to  some  extent,  unaccountable.  By  some  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  introduction  of  fine-woolled  blood,  imported  into 
the  State  in  1809-10  and  11.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  what  has  been  found  so  advantageous  in  other  States, 
should  have  been  so  disastrous  here.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble, that  as  agriculture  was  superseded  in  Massachusetts,  and 
farms  began  to  be  neglected,  sheep  were  the  first  animals  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  neglect.  It  is  well  known  that  the  value 
of  the  animal,  both  for  wool  and  mutton,  was  very  much  re- 
duced, even  before  the  number  was  diminished.  The  weight 
of  the  carcass  was  small,  and  the  clip  of  wool  was  brought  to 
a  very  low  average.  In  twenty  years,  from  1840  to  1860,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  was  more  than  250,000 — and 
in  the  latter  year  the  whole  number  was  but  little  more  than 
100,000  in  our  whole  Commonwealth ;  and  in  1850  of  the 
22,000,000  pounds  of  wool  consumed  here,  less  than  600,000 
pounds  was  raised  in  the  State.  Meanwhile  New  York  contained 
5,118,777  sheep,  and  Virginia,  1,293,772;  and  England  had 
increased  her  number  to  over  50,000,000. 

There  is  no  reason  that  Massachusetts  and  some  other  parts 
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of  New  England  should  show  so  little  attention  to  the  branch 
of  agriculture  which  we  are  considering.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  just  as  well  adapted  to  it,  as  are  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  Continent ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
wealth  of  our  State,  and  of  our  own  county,  can  be  materially  in 
creased  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  flocks  upon  our  pastures. 

In  attempting  to  decide  what  flocks  are  suitable,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  by  which  we 
are  sui'rounded.  Our  pastures  are  not  luxuriant.  Our  climate 
is  somewhat  severe.  Neither  the  grazing  of  summer,  nor  the 
usual  quality  of  food  in  winter  is  conducive  to  large  animal 
growth. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  may  consider  with  some  benefit 
the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
kept,  and  their  management.  And  first,  of  the  mutton  sheep 
of  England. 

One  great  object  of  English  agriculture  is  to  furnish  animal 
food  for  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
possible  ;  and  to  no  one  branch  of  animal  breeding  for  this  pur- 
pose has  the  English  farmer  applied  himself  with  more  skill 
and  success  than  to  the  production  of  mutton.  Various  breeds 
of  sheep,  each  adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found,  are 
scattered  over  the  kingdom,  supplying  food,  of  a  most  nutri- 
tious and  economical  quality,  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 
Mutton  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  animal  food  that  the  farmer 
there  can  produce.  The  domestic  consumption  is  very  great. 
Every  edible  portion  of  the  animal  finds  a  ready  market.  The 
hind-quarters  and  saddle  constitute  a  luxury  for  the  rich ;  and 
the  fore-quarters  supply  the  poor  with  food  at  the  most  reason- 
able prices.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  which  exists  there, 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes  ;  and  Mr.  John  Ellman,  with  his  South  Downs, 
and  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  Mr.  Cully,  with  their  Leicesters,  are 
looked  upon  as  the  benefactors  of  England — while  every  farmer 
who  cultivates  his  turnips,  and  improves  his  pastures,  for  the 
feeding  of  sheep  finds  that  his  labor  meets  with  ample  reward. 
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The  soil  and  climate  and  agricultural  system  of  England  are 
admirably  adapted  to  this  business.  The  mild  and  humid  at- 
mosphere, and  the  equability  of  the  temperature,  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  and  enable  it  to  arrive  at  early  ma- 
turity ;  at  the  same  time  the  fleece  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  length  and  coarseness.  The  luxuriant  pastures,  also,  afford 
suitable  food  for  animals  whose  heavy  carcases  require  abund- 
ant nourishment.  The  ease  with  which  root  crops,  especially 
turnips,  are  raised  on  English  soil,  combined  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  feeding  such  crops  on  the  land,  during  the  mild  winters 
of  that  island,  enables  the  English  farmer  to  support  his  sheep 
with  great  economy  during  the  cold  season.  All  this  produces 
a  sheep,  which  when  brought  to  the  stall  is  in  a  condition  to 
take  on  fat  rapidly,  and  to  remunerate  the  feeder. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  system  of  husbandry,  which 
developed  and  required  short  horns  among  horned  cattle,  should 
also  develop  and  require  Leicester,  Cotswolds,  Oxford  Downs, 
Shropshires,  and  South  Downs  among  sheep — of  the  first  of 
which  (the  Leicester)  Mr.  Webster  says — "  They  must  be  kept 
well ;  they  should  always  be  fat ;  and  pressed,  by  good  keeping, 
to  early  maturity,  they  are  found  very  profitable."  When  we 
read  of  Leicesters  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  to  the 
quarter,  at  two  years  old,  of  Cotswolds  weighing  nearly  400 
pounds,  of  New  Oxfordshire  ewes  weighing  over  200  pounds, 
of  Oxford  Downs  weighing  360  pounds,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  these  animals  have  received  English  feeding,  mostly 
on  English  soil,  and  under  an  English  sky.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  do  this  in  our  own  State,  and  our  own  county,  as  the  Cots- 
wolds exhibited  by  Mr.  Corliss,  and  the  Oxford  Downs  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Fay  will  testify. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  breeds  mentioned  above ; 
their  history  and  qualities  being  well  known  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  sheep  husbandry.  Most  of  them  are  prolific 
and  supply  the  breeder  with  an  abundance  of  lambs  for  masket, 
if  he  desires  it.  Such  facts  as  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to 
their  products  in  mutton  and  wool  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
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Oxford  Downs  are  sent  to  market  at  foui'tecn  months  old, 
•weighing  80  pounds,  and  shearing  from  7  to  10  pounds  of 
wool.  Mr.  Grennell  in  his  Report  on  Sheep  Husbandry  to 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  weight  of 
Mr.  Fay's  Oxford  Down  ewes  from  150  to  180  pounds,  of  a 
ram  in  the  same  flock,  360  pounds,  and  of  lambs  five  or  six 
months  old,  100  pounds. 

Shropshire  Downs  are  said  to  dress  from  25  to  30  pounds 
per  quarter,  and  to  shear  from  5^  to  7  pounds  of  wool.  It  is 
said  of  them  that  "for  early  maturity,  and  weight  of  carcass 
and  wool,  with  the  least  amount  of  food,  I  believe  they  are  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  breed,  especially  if  their  non-liability  to 
disease,  and  their  fecundity,  be  duly  taken  into  consideration." 

Cotswolds,  at  two  years  old,  are  made  to  weigh  35  pounds 
to  the  quarter ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  ram  of  this  breed  has 
sheared  17  pounds  of  "  good  coarse  wool." 

South  Down  wethers,  at  two  years  old,  weigh  from  85  to 
125  pounds,  making  "more  internal  fat  than  others,  and  on 
this  account  being  favorites  with  the  butcher."  The  average 
weight  of  their  fleeces  in  England  is  3  pounds — in  this  country 
it  is  said  to  be  4  pounds. 

Leicesters,  at  two  years  old,  weigh  from  25  to  35  pounds  to 
the  quarter,  having  such  a  preponderance  of  external  fat  over 
internal,  that  while  the  London  butchers  show  the  inside  of  the 
Down  sheep,  they  hang  the  Leicesters  with  the  back  out. 
The  Leicesters  yield  about  7  pounds  of  somewhat  inferior  wool. 

There  seem  to  be  no  data  given  for  obtaining  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  the  wool  and  mutton  of  these  various  breeds ;  and 
considering  the  difierences  in  the  cost  of  food,  of  pasturage, 
&c.,  which  exist  in  various  localities,  perhaps  any  exact  calcu- 
lation is  impossible.  We  can  only  say  of  them,  that  they  form 
a  part  of  agricultural  industry,  in  that  countiy  where  the  most 
carefal  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  farming,  and 
where  the  business  of  farming  is  brought  within  profitable  rules. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  sheep  husbandry  practiced  in 
less  cultivated  regions,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  While  the 
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English  farmer  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  those  heavy- 
breeds,  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  best  adapted  to  his  soil, 
and  climate,  and  market,  his  neighbors,  both  near  and  remote, 
are  occupied  with  a  very  different  business. 

In  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  North- 
umberland, and  throughout  Scotland,  the  Black-Faced  Heath 
sheep  roam  over  the  cold,  bleak  pastures,  whose  variety  and 
sweetness  of  herbage,  though  it  is  short,  gives  peculiar  delicacy 
of  flavor  to  the  mutton,  and  whose  climate  gives  these  sheep 
great  hardiness  and  endurance.  They  are  the  short  sheep  of 
Scotland,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cheviot,  or  long  sheep — 
a  distinction  upon  which  Scott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  had 
their  famous  discussion.  In  form  they  are  short,  round,  fii-m 
and  handsome.  Their  weight  is  from  16  to  20  pounds  per 
quaater;  and  their  yield  is  about  5  pounds  of  long,  coarse, 
shaggy  wool. 

In  the  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated  portions  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  Cheirot,  a  larger  sheep,  is  increasing  in  numbers  very 
rapidly.  These  sheep  are  found,  not  only  upon  the  high  hills 
of  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Westmoreland,  from  which 
they  take  their  name,  but  they  are  very  generally  kept  in  most 
parts  of  Scotland.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rough^ 
cold  region  which  they  inhabit.  Their  legs  are  long  and 
strong,  fitting  them  for  travelling  through  bogs  and  snow ; 
their  quarters  are  strong  and  very  evenly  balanced  ',  their  fleece 
is  close,  compact  and  fine ;  and  their  forms  are  straight,  round, 
and  well  proportioned.  Their  weight,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  from  12  to  18  pounds  per  quarter;  and  under  extra- 
ordinary feeding  and  care  they  reach  30  and  32  pounds  per 
quarter. 

In  Wales,  a  "  small,  short,  knotty  sheep  "  is  found,  kept  in 
large  flocks,  and  exposed  to  much  hardship.  They  weigh 
about  10  pounds^per  quarter,  and  their  mutton  is  very  highly 
esteemed. 

In  Ireland,  a  coarse,  heavy,  misshapen  sheep,  which  attained 
u  large  size  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  that  island,  has  been  much 
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improved  by  the  introduction  of  blood  from  some  of  the  best 
breeds  in  England. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  many  varieties  of  sheep  are 
found — taking  their  name  from  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
fed.  They  are  managed  in  a  somewhat  primitive  and  pastoral 
manner,  as  are  the  sheep  of  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  ;  and,  as  they  are  chiefly  kept  for 
their  wool,  some  knowledge  of  their  quality  and  habits  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  believe  in  the  profits  of  this  important 
article. 

The  most  universally  diffused  of  these  breeds  is  the  Spanish 
]\Ierino.  These  sheep  seem  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  were  originally  of  several  varieties,  whose  fleeces 
differed  in  color  and  quality.  The  finest  were  the  Andalusians, 
descended  from  the  Tarentine  breed  of  Italy,  which  were 
brought  into  Spain  in  A.  D.  41  by  Columella,  and  mixed  with 
some  valuable  and  beautiful  African  rams.  From  this  time  to 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  wool  growing  and  woolen  manufactures 
increased  largely  in  Spain  ;  and  there  were  at  one  time  in  Seville 
alone  10,000  looms,  whose  fine  fabrics  were  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  Africa,  and  were  a  source  of  much 
national  wealth.  During  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  V.  and  Philip 
III.  nearly  a  million  of  the  woolen  weavers  were  driven  from 
Spain,  and  manufactures  declined ;  but  the  farmers  still  fed 
their  flocks,  the  blood  of  which  they  preserved  with  great  care. 

The  Mermos,  which  constitute  nearly  all  the  sheep  of  Spain, 
are  divided  into  those  which  are  confined  to  one  district,  and 
those  which  migrate  from  pasture  to  pasture  as  the  seasons 
change. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  of  incidents  connected 
with  the  annual  peregrinations  of  these  sheep  is  from  Mr.  You- 
att's  work : — 

"They  are  divided  into  flocks,  each  of  which  is  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  mayoral,  or  chief  shepherd,  who  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  others  under  his  command,  with  their  dogs.  He 
uniformly  precedes  the  flock,  and  directs  the  length  and  speed 
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of  the  journey ;  the  others  with  their  dogs  follow,  and  flank 
the  cavalcade,  collect  the  stragglers,  and  keep  off  the  wolves, 
who  regularly  follow  at  a  distance  and  migrate  with  the  flock. 
A  few  asses  or  mules  accompany  the  procession,  in  order  to 
cany  the  little  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  the  shepherds, 
and  the  materials  for  the  fold  at  night.  Several  of  the  sheep, 
principally  wethers,  are  perfectly  tamed,  and  taught  to  ohey 
the  signals  of  the  shepherds.  These  follow  the  leading  shep- 
herd, having  been  accustomed  to  be  fed  from  his  hand ;  they 
lead  the  flock — there  is  no  driving — and  the  rest  quietly  follow. 

"  When  passing  through  the  enclosures,  they  sometimes  travel 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day ;  but  when  they  reach  an  open 
country,  with  good  pasture,  they  proceed  more  leisurely. 
Their  whole  journey  is  usually  more  than  four  hundred  miles, 
which  they  usually  accomplish  in  six  weeks,  and  thus  spend,  in 
going  and  returning,  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  year  in  this  in- 
jurious manner. 

"  The  shepherds  and  the  sheep  equally  know  when  the  pro- 
cession has  arrived  at  the  point  of  its  destination.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  exert  great  vigilance  over  the  flock  during  the  last  three 
or  four  days,  for  the  animals  are  eager  to  start  away,  and  often 
great  numbers  of  them  make  their  escape.  If  they  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  wolves,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  losing 
them ;  for  they  are  found  on  their  old  pasture,  quietly  waiting 
the  arrival  of  their  companions,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  any  of  them  proceed  a  great  way  beyond  this  spot.  The 
shepherds  are  immediately  employed  in  constructing  pens  for 
the  protection  of  the  sheep  during  the  night,  and  which  are 
composed  of  ropes  made  by  twisting  certain  rushes  together, 
which  grow  plentifully  there,  and  attaching  them  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground.  They  next  build,  with  branches  of 
trees  roughly  hewn,  rude  huts  for  themselves. 

*'  When  the  sheep  arrive  at  their  summer  pasture,  which  at 
first  is  very  luxiu'iant,  the  mayoral  endeavors  to  guard  against 
the  possible  ill  effects  of  the  change  from  the  uncertain  and 
scanty  pasturage  found  on  the  journey,  by  giving  the  flocks  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  salt.  He  places  a  great  many  fiat 
stones  five  or  six  feet  from  each  other,  and  strews  salt  upon 
them,  which  is  eagerly  devoured.  This  is  repeated  on  several 
successive  days ;  and  a  case  of  general  inflammatio7i,  or  hoove, 
seldom  occurs. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  are  employed 
in  these  peregrinations  of  the  sheep.  They  are  a  singular  race 
of  men,  enthusiastically  attached  to  their  profession,  rarely 
quitting  it,  even  for  a  more  lucrative  one,  and  rarely  marrying. 
The  number  of  dogs  kept  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
sheep  exceeds  thirty  thousand. 

"  The  shearing  does  not  delay  the  flock  more  than  a  day. 
Buildings  are  erected  at  various  places  in  the  early  portion  of 
their  journey ;  they  are  very  simply  constructed,  and  consist 
only  of  two  large  rooms,  each  of  which  will  contain  more  than 
a  thousand  sheep  ;  there  is  also  a  narrow,  low,  long  hut  adjoin- 
ing, termed  the  sweating  house.  The  sheep  are  all  driven  into 
one  of  these  apartments,  and  in  the  evening  those  intended  to 
be  shorn  on  the  following  day  are  transferred  into  the  low, 
long  hut.  As  many  are  forced  into  it  as  it  will  possibly  hold, 
and  there  they  are  left  during  the  night.  As  some  are  liber- 
ated in  the  morning,  the  others  are  urged  towards  the  end  of 
the  hut,  while  more  from  the  apartment  occpy  their  situation. 
In  consequence  of  this  close  confinement  they  are  thrown  into 
a  state  of  great  perspiration ;  the  yolk,  which  formed  a  some- 
what hard  crust  on  the  fieece,  is  melted,  and  thus  the  whole  is 
rendered  softer,  and  is  more  easily  cut.  There  is  no  previous 
washing,  nor  any  other  preparation  for  the  shearing.  From 
150  to  200  shearers  are  generally  collected,  and  a  fiock  of  a 
thousand  sheep  is  disposed  of  in  a  day,  although  five  rams  or 
eight  ewes  are  reckoned  a  good  day's  work  for  a  Spanish 
shearer !  The  sheep  are  turned  back  as  they  are  shorn  into 
the  second  apartment,  and  on  the  following  day  continue  their 
journey ;  thus  in  the  space  of  six  days,  as  many  flocks,  each 
consisting  of  a  thousand  sheep,  pass  through  the  csqullo  (shear- 
ing hut),  and  leave  their  fleeces  behind  them.     The  wool  is 
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then  cleansed  with  'water  and   soap   and   sorted   in   the  escpiilo, 
and  is  ready  for  sale." 

"  The  first  impression  made  by  the  Merino  sheep  on  one 
unacquainted  with  its  value  would  be  unfavorable.  The  wool 
lying  thicker  and  closer  over  the  body  than  in  most  other 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  being  abundant  in  yolk,  is  covered  with  a 
dirty  crust,  often  full  of  crocks.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  yet 
small  in  the  bone  ;  the  breast  and  the  back  are  narrow,  and  the 
sides  somewhat  flat ;  the  shoulders  and  bosoms  are  heavy,  and 
too  much  of  their  weight  is  carried  on  the  coarser  parts.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  comparatively  large,  curved,  and  with 
more  or  less  of  the  spiral  form ;  the  head  is  large,  but  the  fore- 
head rather  low.  A  few  of  the  females  are  horned,  but  generally 
speaking  they  are  without  horns.  Both  male  and  female  have 
a  peculiar  coarse  and  unsightly  growth  of  hair  on  the  forehead 
and  cheeks,  which  the  careful  sheep-master  cuts  away  before 
the  shearing  time  :  the  other  part  of  the  face  has  a  pleasing  and 
characteristic  velvet  appearance.  Under  the  throat  there  is  a 
singular  looseness  of  skin,  which  gives  them  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  throatiness,  or  hoUowness  in  the  neck.  The  pile, 
when  pressed  upon,  is  hard  and  unyielding ;  it  is  so  from  the 
thickness  with  which  it  grows  on  the  pelt,  and  the  abundance 
of  yolk,  detaining  all  the  dirt  and  gravel  which  falls  upon  it  ,• 
but  when  examined,  the  fibre  exceeds  in  fineness,  and  in  the 
number  of  serrations  and  curves,  that  which  any  other  sheej) 
in  the  world  produces.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  (un- 
washed) in  Spain  is  eight  pounds  from  the  ram,  and  five  from 
the  ewe.  The  staple  difiers  in  length  in  different  provinces. 
When  fatted,  these  sheep  will  weigh  from  12  to  16  pounds  per 
quarter. 

"  The  excellency  of  the  Merinos  consists  in  the  unexampled 
fineness  and  felting  property  of  their  wool,  and  in  the  weight 
of  it  yielded  by  each  individual  sheep  :  the  closeness  of  that 
wool,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  yolk,  which  enables  them  to 
support  extremes  of  cold  and  wet  as  well  as  any  other  breed  ; 
the  easiness  with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  every  change 
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of  climate,  aucT  yet  thrive  and  retain,  with  common  care,  their 
fineness  of  wool :  an  appetite  which  renders  them  apparently 
satisfied  with  the  coarsest  food  ;  a  quietness  and  patience  into 
whatever  pasture  they  are  turned,  and  a  gentleness  and  tract- 
ableness  not  excelled  by  any  other  breed." 

The  Spanish  Merinos  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  most 
eminent  agriculturists  of  Europe  for  the  improvement  of  most 
breeds  found  on  the  continent;  although  an  attempt,  made  in 
1787,  to  introduce  them  into  England  by  George  III.  seems  to 
have  failed.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  them  by  Mr. 
Coke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Lord  Somerville  and  others,  but  not 
with  much  success.  Mr.  Youatt  observes: — "In  Great  Britain* 
where  the  system  of  artificial  feeding  is  carried  to  so  great  a 
degree  ojf  perfection — where  the  sheep  is  so  early  and  so  pro- 
fitably brought  to  the  market — that  breed,  however  it  may  ulti- 
mately increase  the  value  of  the  wool,  can  never  be  adopted, 
which  is  deficient,  as  the  Merinos  undeniably  are,  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  early  maturity  and  general  propensity  to  fatten."  The 
Massachusetts  farmer  will  bear  in  mind  the  objections  here 
made  to  Merinos,  viz  : — That  they  do  not  make  a  profitable 
return  for  "  artificial  feedi7ig,"  and  do  not  arrive  at  the  "  early 
maturity "  so  desirable  to  the  breeder  and  feeder  of  mutton 
sheep,  as  such.  And  he  should  also  consider  whether  he  can 
resort  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  to  the  neglect  of  his  short  pas- 
tures, and  regardless  of  the  amount  of  coarse  food  which  he 
can  economically  and  profitably  feed  to  small  and  hardy  sheep. 
He  may  on  this  point  compare  the  profitable  sheep-husbandry 
of  England  with  the  profitable  sheep-husbandry  of  Vermont, 
and  decide  for  himself  which  system  is  most  worthy  of  his 
adoption. 

While  the  introduction  of  Merinos  among  the  mutton  grow- 
ers of  England  did  not  succeed,  the  experiment  was  made  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  with  very  general  satisfaction.  In 
France,  where  sheep-husbandry  has  been  very  much  neglected, 
and  where  the  native  sheep  have  never  reached  a  high  stand- 
ard, either  for  wool  or  mutton,  the  government  made  great 
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efforts  to  introduce  Merinos,  and  in  1786  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  famous  Rambouillet  flock,  from  which  importations  have 
been  made  into  this  country.  The  Revolution  seems  to  have 
checked  the  enterprise,  however,  and  as  late  as  1831  there 
were  30,000,000  of  the  native  breeds,  and  only  250,000  of 
the  pure  Merinos.  From  this  cause,  the  extensive  fine  woolen 
manufactories  of  France  are  dependent  on  other  nations  for 
their  supply  of  raw  materials ;  and  yet  the  only  sheep  in  that 
empire  which  are  considered  truly  valuable  are  descended  from 
the  Eambouillet  flock,  so  admirably  described  by  Chancellor 
Livingston,  and  from  which  the  well  known  importation  of  Mr. 
Collins  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  made  in  1840.  It  is 
said  of  them  that : — 

"  1.  They  possess  as  good  constitutions,  and  are  as  thrifty 
and  as  hardy  as  any  native  or  imported  sheep  whatever. 

"2.  They  attain  a  great  age,  having  been  known  to  reach 
20  years,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  good  breeders  till  12  or 
14  years  old. 

"  3.  They  have  large,  loose  skins,  full  of  folds,  especially 
around  the  neck  and  below  it,  on  the  shoulders,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  over  the  whole  body ;  the  wool  thickly  covering  its 
surface,  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  the  legs,  clear  down  to  the 
hoofs,  giving  the  fleece,  when  shorn  and  spread  out  in  its  ample 
dimensions,  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  the  car- 
cass of  a  huge  buflalo,  rather  than  so  small  an  animal  as  the 
domestic  sheep. 

"  4.  The  fibre  of  the  wool  is  very  fine,  quite  equal  to  the 
best  Merino  in  Spain,  and  is  the  very  antipodes  of  that  of 
which  so  much  complaint  is  made  by  the  manufacturer,  of  be- 
ing harsh,  dry,  crispy,  and  wiry.  The  fleece  opens  of  a  bril- 
liant creamy  color  within,  on  a  skin  of  rich  pink,  and  is  soft, 
glossy,  wavy,  and  is  very  even  over  the  whole  body ;  is  ex- 
ceedingly close  and  compact,  and  has  a  yolk  free  from  gum, 
and  easily  liberated  when  it  comes  to  be  washed,  but  which 
protects  the  wool  from  the  weather,  and  keeps  it  free  of  the 
dead  ends  that  arc  so  objectionable.     It  becomes  of  the  purest 
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■white  when  scoured  by  the  manufacturer,  and  still  retains  its 
mellow,  oily  touch,  so  grateful  to  the  handling  of  good  judges. 
Its  felting  properties  are  beyond  dispute,  making  it  a  choice 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths." 

This  description  will  apply  to  the  fine-woolled  sheep  of  Ver- 
mont and  other  sections  of  our  country. 

In  Switzerland,  the  best  mountain  sheep  are  mixed  Merinos. 

In  Saxony,  Merinos  have  reached  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion since  their  first  importation  in  1764.  They  have  been 
preserved  with  great  care,  and  have  been  closely  bred  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  fleece.  The  sheep-husbandry  of 
Saxony  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  United  States.  And, 
although  the  importations  of  Saxonies  into  this  country  have 
been  in  many  instances  unfortunate,  they  are  still  found  to  be 
valuable  animals,  in  their  native  regions.  Mr.  Grennell  says 
that : — "  Although  the  Saxony  wool  is  of  superlative  fineness, 
the  sheep  are  not  hardy,  the  fleece  being  so  light  as  not  suffi- 
cient to  protect  them  from  cold  and  wet,  or  to  be  generally 
remunerative,  averaging  through  the  country  only  two  pounds 
and  two  ounces  to  the  fleece."  The  account  given  by  Mr. 
Carr  of  their  in-and-in  breeding,  and  their  enervating  treat- 
ment, will  readily  account  for  this. 

The  sheep  of  Prussia  have  been  brought  to  an  excellence 
rivaling  the  Saxonies,  by  the  introduction  of  Merinos.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  they  were  of  a  very  inferior  character ;  whereas 
they  now  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try of  that  kingdom.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
sheep  of  Silesia,  of  Hungary,  of  Sweden,  of  Denmark,  of 
many  parts  of  Russia,  and,  also,  of  Australia  ;  in  all  of  which 
places,  the  profits  of  sheep-husbandry  are  found  to  arise,  not 
from  "  artificial  feeding,"  but  from  the  pasturing  of  large  tracts  • 
of  land  for  the  production  of  wool. 

The  introduction  of  Merinos  into  the  United  States,  in  small 

numbers   in   1801,  and   more   largely  in  1809-10  and  11,  was 

the  commencement  of  the  wool-growing  interest  in  this  country. 

The  history  of  this  introduction  is  too  well  known  to  need 
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repetition.  They  have  been  carried  into  almost  every  State, 
and,  cither  pure  or  mixed,  constitute  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  sheep  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Republic.  Of 
twenty-six  communications  addressed  to  L.  A.  Morrell,  Esq., 
the  editor  of  the  American  Shepherd,  fifteen  are  from  breeders 
of  Merinos,  nine  Saxonies,  one  South  Down,  one  Lincoln; 
and  the  communications  came  from  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Virginia. 

The  circumstances  attending  their  arrival  in  this  country 
were  by  no  means  fortunate.  Fabulous  accounts  of  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  them,  excited  a  spirit  of  speculation,  which 
ended,  as  it  usually  does,  in  the  ruin  of  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  were  carried  away  by  it.  The  real  value  of  the  ani- 
mal, great  as  it  is,  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  attempt  of  interested 
parties,  to  give  him  supernatural  powers  for  enriching  every 
one  who  purchased  him.  But  long  before  the  generation  which 
dealt  with  Merinos  as  if  they  were  fancy  stocks  had  passed 
away,  a  fixed  value  was  established  for  them  as  farm  animals, 
almost  equal  to  that  which  had  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
speculator. 

Some  of  the  soundest  agriculturists  in  our  country  foresaw 
this  result,  even  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height.  Hon. 
John  Lowell,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in  1818,  called  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  subject ;  and,  after  referring  to  the  advantages 
which  had  been  derived  from  the  introduction  of  Merinos  into 
many  European  countries,  as  shown  by  long  experience,  he 
relates  the  success  which  attended  their  breeding,  in  one  in- 
stance, in  France,  by  M.  Morel  de  Vinde  : — 

"  In  1805,  only  thirteen  years  since,  he  began  an  establish- 
ment with  2  rams  and  92  ewes,  of  the  Merino  breed.  In 
eleven  lambings  this  moderate  flock  produced  1087  males,  and 
1001  females;  total,  2088;  of  which  he  lost  by  disease  354. 
He  sold  534,  and  had  remaining  in  good  health  at  the  end  of 
eleven  years   1200 — the  produce  of  his  original  stock  of  94. 
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The  money  produce,  for  that  period,  of  the  flock  was  as  fol- 
lows : — From  the  sales  of  wool,  33,381  pounds,  which  he  sold 
for  40  cents  per  pound  (a  price  only  two-fifths  of  the  aver- 
age or  even  lowest  price  in  Great  Britain  and  America),  he 
received  in  cash  13,600  dollars.  From  the  sales  of  sheep  he 
realized  10,300  dollars.  And  his  sheep  on  hand,  valued  at 
the  rate  at  which  the  others  were  sold,  were  worth  26,000 
dollars ;  making  a  total  gain  in  eleven  years,  from  94  Merino 
sheep,  of  49,000  dollars. 

"  He  estimated  his  remaining  sheep  at  20  dollars  per  head, 
which,  for  so  pure  a  flock,  is  not  extravagant. 

*'  There  is  no  fallacy  in  this  statement,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  detect,  monstrous  as  the  result  may  appear  to  be,  that 
from  a  capital  of  1800  dollars  in  sheep,  a  produce  of  50,000 
dollars  had  been  realized  in  eleven  years." 

Mr.  Lowell  expresses  himself  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement.  That  it  may  not  appear  wholly  extravagant,  we 
would  refer  to  sales  recently  made  in  Vermont,  within  our  own 
knowledge.  A  careful  and  experienced  breeder  there  has  paid 
during  this  autumn  100  dollars  for  a  buck  lamb,  and  25  dollars 
per  head  for  16  ewe  lambs;  and  considers  himself  fortunate  in 
having  obtained  them  at  these  rates.  One  breeder  in  Vermont 
sells  from  5000  to  8000  dollars'  worth  of  sheep  annually,  and 
keeps  his  flock  good  meanwhile.  Prudent  and  economical 
farmers  in  that  State  pay  frequently  50  dollars  per  head  for 
breeding  ewes;  and  ewe  lambs  are  considered  worth  10  dollars 
per  head,  as  a  fair  market  value.  These  prices  are  of  course 
obtained  for  pure  bred  animals,  of  the  most  approved  breeds  in 
the  State — breeds  whose  quality  and  quantity  of  wool  have 
reached  a  high  standard.  Vermont,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
a  wool-growing  State.  And  there  are  abundant  facts  to  prove 
that  the  Merino  is  of  all  sheep  the  most  profitable  producer  of 
wool. 

The  amount  of  food  which  the  Merino  consumes  is  compar- 
atively small ;  the  amount  of  wool  which  he  produces  is  com- 
paratively large ;  and  his  hardy  constitution  and  long  life,  he 
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being  much  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  heavier  coarse* 
woolled  breeds,  give  him  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  repay, 
with  large  interest,  any  outlay  which  may  be  made  upon  him. 

Now  consider  the  question  of  food.  Take  any  piece  of  pas- 
ture-land and  it  will  undoubtedly  sustain  three  Merinos  to  two 
Leicesters  or  Cotswolds— more  likely  two  to  one — estimating 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  animals — and  if  the  pasture  is  light  it  will  probably  sup- 
port the  Merinos  well,  while  the  Leicesters  can  hardly  live 
upon  it.  The  Merinos  will  yield,  according  to  the  average  of 
the  best  flocks  in  New  England,  15  pounds  of  wool ; — the 
coarse-woolled  sheep  will  yield  12  pounds.  Fine  wool  is  usu- 
ally worth  50  cents  per  pound,  while  coarse  wool  brings  40 
cents.  We  shall  get,  at  these  prices,  from  the  land  fed  by 
Merinos,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  wool ;  and  from 
that  fed  by  Leicesters,  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents'  worth ; 
and  taking  the  unusual  prices  which  now  rule,  in  which  coarse 
wool  brings  60  cents,  while  fine  wool  brings  50,  we  have  seven 
dollars  and  twenty  cents  as  the  produce  of  coarse  wool,  and 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  as  the  produce  of  fine  wool.  In 
one  case,  two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  in  favor  of  fine  wool, 
and  in  the  other  very  unusual  case,  thirty  cents  in  favor  of  fine 
wool — at  the  present  reversed  prices.  The  calculation  which 
we  have  made  here  is  based  wholly  upon  summer  feeding ;  but 
we  think  the  deductions  drawn  from  it  will  apply  still  more 
strongly  to  winter  feeding,  in  which  our  farmers  are  more 
deeply  interested.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  feeding  a 
heavy  mutton-sheep  of  almost  any  English  breed  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  feeding  a  Merino — granting,  of  course, 
that  the  heavy  sheep  is  to  be  kept  in  thriving  condition.  We 
have  compared  the  Merinos  with  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters,  and 
we  might  have  added  Oxford  Downs  and  Shropshires — as  these 
are  really  the  mutton-sheep  which  carry  fleece  enough  to  en- 
title them  to  the  name  of  wool-producers. 

The  question  will  at  once  arise — whether    the  amount   of 
mutton  produced  by  the  various  breeds  of  coarse  English  sheep 
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"will  counterbalance  their  deficiency  in  wool,  as  compared  with 
the  Merinos.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  Oxford  Down  or  a 
Cotswold  will  grow  twice  the  mutton  in  two  years,  that  will  be 
grown  by  a  Merino — perhaps  more.  We  speak  of  single  ani- 
mals. But  if  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  one  Cotswold 
is  as  large  as  that  consumed  by  two  Merinos,  we  must  estimate 
accordingly.  Suppose  a  Cotswold  to  yield  90  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, and  12  pounds  of  wool  in  two  years ;  the  mutton  at  5 
cents  per  pound — the  price  usually  paid  by  the  butcher — bring- 
ing $4,50  5  and  the  wool,  at  present  prices,  bringing  $7.20 — 
the  sheep  pays  ^11.70.  Suppose  the  two  Merinos  to  yield  60 
pounds  of  mutton  and  20  pounds  of  wool  in  two  years  ;  the 
mutton,  at  the  above  price,  brings  $3.00 ;  and  the  wool,  at  50 
cents  per  pound,  brings,  $10.00 — the  two  sheep  pay  $13.00 ; 
giving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Meiinos  of  $1.30.  If  we  take 
the  usual  prices  of  wool,  this  balance  must  of  course  be  greater. 
The  advantage  which  the  Merino  possesses,  is  that  he  pays  a 
much  larger  price  for  the  food  which  he  consumes,  as  he  goes 
on  to  maturity.  He  is  a  more  profitable  boarder — an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  our  climate. 

There  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  coarse-wooUed  heavy  sheep, 
based  upon  their  production  of  lambs,  which  at  first  glance 
seems  difficult  to  answer.  It  seems  true  that  a  lamb  which  at 
six  months  old  will  bring  $5.00,  is  more  profitable  than  one 
which  at  the  same  age  will  bring  $3.00.  But  is  it  not  also  true 
that  on  the  same  feed  two  fine-woolled  ewes  will  be  more  likely 
to  produce  two  lambs  worth  $3.00  per  head,  than  one  coarse- 
woollcd  ewe  will  be  to  produce  one  lamb  worth  $5.00.  If  it 
is  so,  we  get  one  dollar  more  for  our  feed  when  converted  into 
finc-woolled  lamb  than  we  do  when  it  is  converted  into  coarse- 
woolled  lamb.  We  must  remember,  moreovei*,  that  it  requii'es 
an  excellent  pasture  to  raise  a  lamb  worth  $5.00,  while  almost 
any  fair  New  England  pasture  will  raise  one  worth  $3.00. 

In  making  these  calculations,  we  have  not  considered  the 
difierence  which  exists  in  the  quality  of  pasture-lands  in  differ- 
ent localities.     But  this  should  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of, 
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as  it  should  goyem  us,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  in  the 
selection  of  our  animals.  The  early-maturing,  quick-fattening 
heavy  English  sheep  need  luxuriant  pastures,  in  which  but  lit- 
tle exercise  is  required  in  the  pursuit  of  food.  Climbing  high 
hills,  and  cropping  short  grasses,  cannot  conduce  to  large  and 
rapid  accumulations  of  fat,  or  to  heavy  growth.  "Wherever, 
therefore,  we  would  feed  mutton-sheep,  we  must  be  sure  that 
we  have  an  abundance  of  food  so  easy  of  access  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  that  sluggishness  and  ease  which  they  require  for 
their  full  development.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  pastures  are 
hilly,  rough,  and  clothed  with  somewhat  scanty  herbage,  we 
must  select  those  animals  whose  size  and  habits  are  fitted  to 
such  a  condition  of  things.  There  is  nothing  so  unremuner- 
ative,  nothing  so  unsatisfactory,  in  farming,  as  the  injudicious 
selection  of  animals  for  our  pastures — or  the  attempt  to  feed 
an  animal  upon  land  to  which  by  size,  and  shape,  and  consti- 
tution, he  is  unsuited.  Both  animal  and  pasture  must  suffer. 
If  wc  would  enjoy,  therefore,  that  pleasure  and  profit  which 
arise  from  an  entire  fitness  of  things,  we  should  govern  our 
choice  of  animals  by  the  nature  and  capacity  of  our  land.  And 
if  our  pastures  are  not  as  luxuriant  as  western  valleys  and 
prairies,  let  us  not  repine  ;  for  what  nature  loses  in  quantity, 
she  is  very  apt  to  make  up  in  quality.  The  largest  animals  are 
by  no  means  always  the  best.  Rapid  growth  and  great  accu- 
mulation of  external  fat  either  in  cattle  or  sheep,  may  be  grati- 
fying to  the  eye,  and  perhaps  profitable  when  circumstances  are 
favorable  to  such  development.  But  there  is  a  quality  of  both 
beef  and  mutton,  grown  to  a  moderate  size,  fed  on  sweet  moun- 
tain pastures,  and  lined  and  ingrained  with  well  distributed  fat, 
which  is  more  nutritious,  and  may  be  made  just  as  profitable. 
Size  and  quantity  have  great  and  irresistible  charms  ;  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  quality  is  that  hidden  merit  which  out- 
weighs all  others,  and  really  endures  to  the  end. 

The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  can  easily  judge — and  so  can 
the  farmers  of  Essex  County — each  for  himself,  to  which  of 
the  two  classes  of  animals  his  lands  are  adapted.     There  are 
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an  abundance  of  food.  But  do  we  often  see  at  our  fairs  heavy 
mutton-sheep,  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
breed  and  feed  such  animals  to  perfection — sheep  brought  to 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  as  mutton-sheep — Cotswolds, 
and  South  Downs,  and  Oxford  Downs,  and  Leicesters,  looking 
as  if  they  had  lazily  luxuriated  all  summer  in  a  superabun- 
dance of  food  ?  With  the  exception  of  a  few  flocks,  not  large 
in  number,  of  Cotswolds,  a  few  of  Leicesters,  a  few  of  South 
Downs,  and  a  few  of  Oxford  Downs,  kept  with  great  care  and 
at  very  considerable  expense,  we  have  not  seen  on  exhibiton 
anywhere  in  New  England,  well  developed  specimens  of  mut- 
ton-sheep. The  coarse-wooUed  sheep  brought  forward  on  such 
occasions,  and  exhibited  as  part  of  the  farm  stock  of  the  resrion, 
often  give  evidence  of  skill  in  the  selection,  and  care  in  the 
breeding  of  the  animals;  but  they  indicate  too  generally  either 
that  they  have  had  insufficient  food,  or  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  labor  for  their  supply  on  rough  and  hilly  pastures, 
harder  than  their  forms  and  their  constitutions  would  warrant. 
The  condition  of  both  fleece  and  carcass  indicates  that  they  have 
not  been  fed  up  to  their  requirements,  at  some  one  season  of 
the  year,  either  in  winter  or  summer — perhaps  in  both.  So, 
too,  on  our  farms,  the  coarse-woolled  sheep  rarely  give  evidence 
of  good  husbandry ;  and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  select  a 
choice  flock  of  this  description  from  any  purely  grazing  section 
of  our  State.  That  there  are  good  flocks  here  and  there,  we  do 
not  deny ;  but,  after  careful  examination,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  average  standard  of  mutton-sheep  in  New  England,  is  far 
below  the  average  standard  of  fine-woolled.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  natural  causes,  such  as  soil  and  climate,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  farms,  or  to  the  superior  care  which  fine-woolled 
sheep  receive,  others  can  judge  as  well  as  ourselves.  One  thing 
is  certain;  we  must  take  our  farms  as  they  are,  in  our  attempts 
to  introduce  sheep  upon  them.  That  we  can  feed  sheep  profit- 
ably there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  must  be  adapted  to  our  agri- 
cultural cii-curastances.     We  speak  now  of  our  farms  generally ; 
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and  not  of  the  fe-w  rare  instances,  in  wliich  the  application  of 
capital,  liberally  expended,  has  brought  land  up  to  the  capacity 
of  feeding  any  animal,  however  large,  that  may  be  placed  upon 
it.  This  business  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
farmers. 

In  sheep-husbandry,  it  is  evident  that  wool  is  the  primary 
and  mutton  the  secondary  object.  It  is  wool,  as  the  annual 
return  which  the  sheep  makes,  that  constitutes  the  revenue 
from  this  branch  of  farming.  It  rarely  fails  to  furnish  a  liberal 
return  to  the  producer.  Forming,  as  it  does,  a  very  important 
article  of  commerce,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  extensive 
manufactures  throughout  the  world,  it  ranks  wdth  iron,  and  coal, 
and  cotton,  in  the  possession  of  an  intrinsic  value.  It  is  one 
of  the  least  perishable  commodities  produced  by  the  farmer;  and 
up  to  a  certain  length  of  time,  will  earn  more  than  the  interest 
on  its  value,  by  increase  of  weight  in  storage.  It  insures  the 
property  invested  in  sheep,  after  they  are  six  months  old, 
against  loss  by  disease  and  accident ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  months  after  shearing,  the  fleece  of  the  smaller  breeds 
constitutes  more  than  one-half  their  value.  Considering  the 
safety  of  the  investment,  the  economy  of  management,  and  the 
sure  returns,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  extensive  and  profit- 
able enterprise  should  be  devoted  to  wool-producing  sheep. 

With  mutton,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  It  does 
not  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  do  beef  and 
pork.  The  waste  in  the  carcass  is  very  great,  the  chief  value 
being  in  the  hind- quarters,  which  are  mostly  used  for  home 
consumption.  It  is  sold  in  the  large  markets  only  to  supply 
daily  wants.  However  largely  it  may  be  used,  it  ranks  with 
the  luxuries  rather  than  with  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  said 
to  be  produced  in  England,  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  beef;  and 
in  this  country  its  market  value  is  much  less  than  beef — rarely 
commanding,  except  in  extraordinary  instances,  more  than  from 
3^  to  5  cents  per  pound  to  the  producer.  No  doubt  there  are 
sections  of  our  country,  as  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  some  parts 
of  Virginia,  and  the   Middle  and  Western  States,  where  pas- 
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turage  is  very  luxuriant,  and  the  climate  mild,  which  can  fur- 
nish mutton-ewes  at  these  prices,  with  profit  to  themselves. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  "  artificial  feeding  "  of  England, 
mutton  will  yield  an  ample  return.  But  we  cannot  believe 
that,  as  a  general  thing  in  New  England,  we  can  afford  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  fleece  for  the  sake  of  what  profit  we  can 
make  on  the  mutton. 

That  a  combination  of  these  two  interests  is  possible,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
mutton  brought  to  market  of  very  high  quality  and  good 
flavor,  which  comes  from  the  fine-wool  regions  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  carcasses  weigh  from  50  to  60  pounds,  are  not 
loaded  with  a  great  weight  of  external  fat,  but  carry  much 
tallow,  have  good  cauls,  and  furnish  meat  of  fine  grain  and  well 
marbled.  The  best  of  these  sheep  are  Grade  Merinos,  usually 
wethers,  whose  wool  has  paid  well  for  their  keeping  until  they 
have  arrived  at  full  maturity.  They  compare  well  with  the 
mountain  sheep  of  Scotland — the  favorite  of  the  English  epi- 
cure, who  sends  his  own  over-fattened  mutton  to  market,  for 
those  who  have  a  less  delicate  palate  than  himself.  The  class 
of  sheep  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  not  only  profitable  to 
the  producer  from  their  heavy  fleeces  and  the  small  amount  of 
food  which  they  consume,  but  they  give  a  larger  return  to  the 
feeder  than  any  others.  John  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  successful  of 
American  farmers,  stated  in  a  communication  to  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  last  winter,  that  after  an  experience  of  many  years, 
he  had  found  fine-woolled  wethers  the  most  profitable  sheep 
that  he  could  feed  for  the  market.  Thomas  J.  Field,  Esq.,  of 
Northfield,  in  this  State,  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
a  most  systematic  farmer,  and  an  extensive  feeder,  has  informed 
us  that  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  his  long  experience  has 
brought  him.  The  sheep  Referred  to  by  these  gentlemen  are, 
undoubtedly,  a  cross  between  the  Merino  and  the  common 
native  sheep  of  the  section,  composed  of  the  various  coarse- 
wooUed  breeds  which  have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
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country.  And  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  Vermont  a  flock  of 
sheep,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  some  grade  Oxford  Down 
ewes  and  a  superior  Merino  buck,  which  for  evenness  of  form, 
compactness,  a  proper  bony  structure,  quality  of  flesh,  and 
thrift,  combined  with  great  weight  and  fineness  of  fleece,  as 
well  as  an  even  distribution  of  wool  over  the  whole  body,  can 
hardly  be  excelled.  The  cross  in  this  case  was  evidently  a 
good  one. 

The  same  experiment  has  been  tried  with  Merinos  and  South 
Downs,  with  marked  success.  Mr.  Randall,  in  his  Sheep- 
Husbandry,  gives  an  account  of  his  own  experience  in  this 
matter.  He  says  : — "  Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  Down  ewes 
of  the  proper  quality,  I  obtained  a  small,  compact,  exceedingly 
beautiful,  fine  and  even-fleeced  Down  ram,  and  crossed  him 
with  a  few  large-sized  Merino  ewes.  The  half  blood  ewes 
were  bred  to  a  Merino  ram,  and  also  their  female  progeny,  and 
so  on.  The  South  Down  form,  and  disposition  to  take  on  fat 
manifested  itself,  to  a  perceptible  extent,  in  every  generation 
which  I  bred,  and  the  wool  of  many  of  the  sheep  in  the  third 
generation  (|  blood  Merino  and  j  blood  South  Down)  was  very 
even,  and  equal  to  medium,  and  some  of  them  to  good  medium 
Merino.  Their  fleeces  were  lighter  than  the  full-blood  Merino, 
but  increased  in  weight  with  each  succeeding  cross  back  to- 
wards the  latter.  Their  mutton  of  the  first,  and  even  of  the 
second  cross,  was  of  beautiful  flavor — and  it  retained  some  of 
the  superiority  of  South  Down  mutton  to  the  last." 

An  experiment,  tried  by  Mr.  Randall,  of  crossing  the  Me- 
rino and  Leicester  did  not  succeed  so  well.  He  produced  a 
"  showy  and  profitable  sheep,  and  well  calculated  to  please  the 
mass  of  farmers*"  But  he  says  : — "  Their  fleeces  lacked  even- 
ness—  their  thighs  remaining  disproportionately  coarse  and 
hairy ;  and  making  up  my  mind  that  this  would  always  be  a 
tendency  of  the  sheep  of  this  cross,  I  abandoned  them  without 
further  experiment."     The  cross  was  evidently  too  violent. 

In  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  especially  INIaine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
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Merino  blood  has  been  introduced,  with  the  same  result  as  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Kandall's  cross  with  the  South  Downs.  And  while 
we  admire  the  public  spirit  and  judgment,  which  have  induced 
leading  agriculturists  to  introduce  the  various  breeds  of  heavy 
English  sheep  into  our  State,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
sheep-husbandry  of  Massachusetts  will  be  greatly  advanced, 
when  it  is  understood,  that  for  our  soil,  and  climate,  and  mar- 
kets, a  breed  of  sheep  whose  fleece  has  been  improved  by 
Merino  blood,  and  whose  mutton  is  of  the  size  and  quality 
which  our  pastures  can  produce,  is  the  most  profitable  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  farmers. 

There  are  many  matters  relating  to  sheep-husbandry  upon 
which  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell.  The 
care  of  sheep  in  winter,  the  best  modes  of  feeding,  the  time 
and  mode  of  shearing,  the  care  of  lambs,  treatment  of  disease, 
&c.,  are  matters  to  be  learned  by  experience,  and  from  rules 
laid  down  in  the  many  elaborate  treatises  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer.  The  beneficial  efi'ects  of  sheep  on  pas- 
tui'e  land,  about  which  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  we  simply  refer  to  as  a  subject  of 
vast  interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  where  pastures  are 
annually  deteriorating  for  the  want  of  some  economical  mode 
of  cultivation.  But  if  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  the  importance 
of  the  question,  and  if  we  shall  have  brought  forward  any 
views  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  profitable  parts  of  agriculture,  and  one  in  which  Essex 
County  is  peculiarly  interested,  and  to  which  she  is  well 
adapted,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  faithfully  discharged  the 
duty  imposed  upon  us. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  would  state  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  consult  all  the  members  upon  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  this  report — and  he  is  aware  that  some  of 
them  may  differ  from  him.  To  the  following  award  of  premi- 
ums, however,  there  was  no  dissenting  voice — and  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  report,  he  has  therefore  appended  the  names  of  the 
whole  Committee. 
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The  first  premium,  of  $5,  to  J.  Z.  Gordon  of  West  New- 
bury,  for  his  flock  of  Liecesters. 

The  South  Down  flock  of  I.  W.  Andrew  of  West  Boxford, 
is  entitled  to  favorable  notice.  Mr.  Andrew  has  evidently- 
taken  good  care  of  his  sheep ;  and  the  Committee  regret  that 
he  did  not  give  a  more  definite  account  of  his  mode  of  feeding, 
and  of  the  profits  of  the  flock. 

The  first  premium,  of  $5,  to  Dean  Kobinson  of  West  New- 
bury, for  his  South  Down  buck. 

The  first  premium,  of  $5,  for  the  best  lot  of  lambs,  to 
Charles  Corliss  of  Haverhill,  for  his  Cotswolds. 


CEO.  B.  LORING, 
AUGUSTUS  FOWLER, 
T.  P.  MUNDAY, 
JOSEPH  KITTREDGE, 

^alem,  Nov.  4,  1862. 


'  Committee. 


POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry  have  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  report  as  follows  : — 

John  Swinerton,  Danvers,  coop  Brahma  fowls,  $3 

Robert  Buxton,  S.  Danvers,  coop  Brahma  fowls,  $3 

"           "                   "           *'     Spanish,  $3 

J.  G.  Smith,  Georgetown,  1  cage  Pigeons,  $1 

"         "                  "          1  coop  Bantams,  $1 
Chas.  Nelson,  Georgetown,  1  coop  mixed  breed,  with  state't,  $1 

3  Turkeys,  $1 

C.  A.  Longfellow,  Byfield,  1  coop  Black  Rolands,  75  cts. 
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D.  D.  Adams,  Newbury,  1  coop  Polands,  75  cts. 

•jr,  S.  Chase,  1  coop  White,  $1 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SUMNER  SOUTHWICK,  Chairman. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  NELSON. 

To  the  Committee  on  Poultry  : — 

I  present  for  your  inspection  a  lot  of  fowls  of  mixed  breed, 
I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  eggs  sold  from  22  hens  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  present  time,  which  is  177^  dozen — aver- 
age price,  16  cents  per  doz. 

I77|  doz.  Eggs  at  16c.  $28  40 

34  Chickens  sold  for  16  05 

1  Turkey  sold  for  2  00 

5  Turkeys  I  kept  with  the  Hens,  from  which  I 

have  raised  28  Turkeys,  worth  50c.  apiece,    14  00 
24  Chickens  on  hand,  6  GO 


$65  45 


Expense  of  keeping  22  Hens  and  5  Turkeys 

for  10  months,  $25  50 

Interest,  65 


$26  15 

The  amount  of  Eggs  and  Poultry  sold  and  on 

hand,  not  including  the  old  stock,  $66  45 

Deduct  expense  of  keeping,  26  15 

Net  profit,  $39  30 
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I  fed  my  fowls  on  corn  and  barley  through  the  winter,  with 
pcmnded  bones  once  or  twice  a  week.  After  it  became  warm 
weather  I  gave  them  dough,  half  Indian  meal  and  half  fine 
feed.  I  have  made  no  account  of  eggs  used  in  the  family, 
which  consisted  of  six  persons.  Calculate  that  will  pay  for 
feeding,  and  taking  up  the  eggs, 

Qeorgetowriy  Sept.  30,  1862. 


DAIRY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dairy  have  attended  to  the  duty  as* 
signed  them,  and  submit  the  following  report : 

There  were  23  entries  of  butter  and  10  entries  of  cheese^- 
which  well  sustain  the  former  dairy  reputation  of  our  county  ^ 
but  a  few  hints  may  not  come  amiss  from  us  at  this  time^ 
though  often  repeated  before  by  others.  We  believe  one  great 
defect  in  making  butter  is,  the  cream  is  usually  kept  too  long 
before  it  is  churned  ;  and  a  still  greater  defect  is  in  not  prop-* 
erly  extracting  the  buttermilk,  and  cleansing  the  butter  with 
pure  cold  water  before  salting  it.  Nor  in  our  opinion  is  suffi- 
cient care  taken  by  most  people  in  selecting  good  pure  rock 
salt,  well  ground,  so  that  it  may  all  dissolve,  and  leave  a  pure 
sweet  pickle  with  the  butter,  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  ladies  to  use  less  salt  than  is  usual. 

The  Committee,  after  carefully  examining  the  various  par- 
c  els,  make  the  following  awards  :— 

BUTTER. 

S.  L.  Ridgeway,  West  Newbury,  the  1st  premium,  of  $8. 
Warren  Avcrill,  IpsAvich,  2d  premium,  of  $6. 
Sarah  Holt  of  Andover,  3d  premium,  of  $4. 
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CHEESE. 


Nathaniel  Moody,  Newbmy,  the  1st  premium,  of  $8. 
William  Thurlow,  Newbury,  the  2d  premium,  of  $6. 
Daniel  Silloway,  West  Newbury,  the  3d  premium,  of  $4. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  P.  GENTLEE,  ^ 

JOHN  A.  PUTNAM, 

JAMES  CHAMBERLAIN,  V  Committee. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  I 

I.  OSGOOD  LORING,  J 


STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  AVERILL. 

Gentlemen  Committee  on  the  Dairy : 

I  present  for  your  examination  one  pot  of  September  butter, 
containing  20  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  192  pounds  made 
from  one  Native  cow  since  the  20th  of  May  last.  The  cow 
that  this  butter  was  made  from  is  rather  superior.  Her  but- 
ter was  weighed  every  time  it  was  churned.  We  tried  for  our 
own  information,  not  thinking  of  presenting  any  statement  or 
butter  at  this  show.  Four  days'  cream  from  this  cow  made  9f 
pounds  of  butter.  She  gave  from  20  to  21  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  My  own  family  and  one  of  my  neighbor's  have  used 
all  the  milk  we  wanted  through  the  season — three  pints  every 
day,  and  sometimes  one  gallon.  Her  keeping  has  been  good 
pasture  through  the  season,  with  one  quart  of  meal  per  day. 
The  past  month  the  pasture  has  been  rather  dry,  and  she 
fell  off  in  her  milk  more  than  she  would,  had  it  been  not  so 
dry. 
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Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  panS;, 
usually  about  3  quarts  to  a  pan,  and  stands  about  36  hours,  or 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  if  it  sours  before  that 
time,  it  is  skimmed  before.  The  cream  is  put  in  a  tin  pail 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  kept  in  an  ice  chest  until  we  get 
about  6  quarts,  when  it  is  churned.  We  use  a  Thermometer 
Churn,  the  temperature  being  a  little  rising  50,  and  we  get 
good  hard  butter  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  butter  is  salted 
with  about  1  ounce  to  the  pound.  The  buttermilk  is  extracted 
first  by  cold  water,  then  beat  with  the  hands  until  it  is  all  out^ 
then  weighed  in  ^  pound  balls,  as  you  see, 

Ipswich,  Sept.  29,  1862. 


STATEMENT  OF  SAEAH  HOLT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  16  pounds  of  September  butter. 

Process  or  Making. — Milk  is  strained  into  well  scalded 
pans,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  to  stand  from  36  to  48  hours, 
it  is  then  skimmed  into  stone  pots,  and  stirred  morning  and  eve- 
ning. I  churn  twice  a  week,  when  the  butter  is  taken  from 
the  churn,  it  is  well  washed  with  cold  water ;  1  ounce  of  rock 
salt  to  the  pound  is  then  added.  After  standing  6  or  8  hours, 
it  is  worked  over  and  left  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  is 
again  worked  over  into  lumps,  and  put  up  for  the  market. 
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STATEMENT  OF  NATHANIEL  MOODY. 

I  offer  for  yom*  inspection  three  Cheeses,  made  in  July,  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

The  milk  is  set  at  night  in  tin  pans ;  in  the  morning  the 
cream  is  stirred  in  with  the  milk  and  warmed,  and  the  morning's 
milk  added,  with  half  a  tea-cup  full  of  rennet  well  mixed  with 
the  milk.  In  half  an  hour  the  curd  is  formed,  when  it  is 
broken  and  left  to  drain — when  drained  sufficiently,  it  is  sliced 
and  put  into  the  cellar.  The  next  day  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated. The  two  curds  are  then  put  together,  with  warm 
water  enough  to  cover  them  ;  after  remaining  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  they  are  drained,  chopped  fine,  and  salted — half  an 
ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  cheese,  with  a  tea-spoon  full  of 
saltpetre,  well  stirred  in.     Press  thirty-six  hours. 


STATEMENT  OF  WM.  THURLOW. 

My  method  of  making  Cheese  is  as  follows  : — 
I  strain  my  night's  milk  into  a  tin  kettle — next  morning 
warm  it  as  warm  as  it  was  when  first  milked  from  the  cow, 
then  put  in  my  morning's  milk,  and  then  add  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  rennet  to  curdle  it  in  thirty  minutes.  After  separating 
the  curd  from  the  whey  I  put  it  in  a  cool  place  until  the  next 
day.  When  the  next  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey,  I  chop 
fine,  and  warm  and  salt,  and  put  it  in  the  press. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  sixty-eight  pounds  of  Cheese, 
made  about  the  middle  of  July,  which  is  a  sample  of  some 
twelve  hundred  weight  made  this  season. 
10 
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STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  SILLOWAY. 

The  Cheese  which  I  offer  for  inspection  and  premium,  fifty- 
pounds  or  more,  are  three  taken  from  an  average  of  sixty, 
made  in  July  and  August,  in  the  following  manner: — 

We  had  nine  cows,  but  used  and  sold  the  milk  of  one.  The 
milk  was  strained  into  a  tub  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cows  at 
night,  put  in  rennet  sufficient  to  curdle  it  in  one  hour,  slice  it 
and  let  it  stand  in  the  tub  until  morning,  then  take  it  up  and 
drain — and  the  morning's  milk  the  same  as  the  night's — when 
it  is  sufficiently  drained,  it  is  warmed  with  water,  then  the  curd 
is  ground  in  a  curd  grinder — salt  it  to  my  taste  with  blown  salt 
— put  in  a  hoop  and  press  slowly  for  two  days — taken  out,  put 
on  shelves  in  a  dark  room,  and  turned  and  rubbed  with  butter 
twice  a  day. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Implements  respectfally  report  :— 
That,  after  public  notice,  a  trial  of  mowing  machines  took 
place  near  Berry's  tavern,  in  Danvers,  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
of  June,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society, 
and  superintended  by  the  Committee  on  Farm  Implements. 
At  10  o'clock,  the  time  set,  the  still  frowning  aspect  of  the 
lingering  storm-clouds  had  deterred  many  who  were  anxious  to 
witness  the  trial,  and  led  the  Committee  to  hesitate  whether  to 
adjourn  to  a  finer  day,  or  to  proceed.  By  1 1  o'clock,  however, 
quite  a  large  number  of  persons  had  collected,  and  the  agents 
of  the  difierent  mowers  were  already  on  the  ground,  desiring 
to  show  farmers  how  easily,  handsomely,   and  economically 
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their  grass  could  be  cut,  while  they  only  looked  on.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  concluded  to  step  into  the  yet  reeking 
grass,  and  set  off  the  requisite  number  of  one- quarter  acre  lots* 
from  a  field  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  offered,  with  his  ac- 
customed generosity,  by  one  of  the  Committee,  E.  G.  Berry, 
Esq.  One  or  two  of  the  mowers  cut  the  grass  from  the  head- 
lands, where  the  spectators  might  stand  and  the  mowers  turn, 
and  at  half-past  one  the  trial  commenced. 

E.  E.  Lummus  of  North  Beverly,  entered  one  two-horse 
and  one  one-horse  Woods  mowers,  also  one  Davis  improved. 
Amos  Poor,  Jr.,  of  West  Newbury,  entered  one  four-foot  bar, 
(two-horse,)  and  one  three  and  one-half-foot  bar,  (one-horse,) 
Union,  and  also  one  Manny,  (one-horse,)  owned  by  Daniel 
Richards  of  Danvers.  S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  entered  one 
four  and  one-half-foot  bar,  and  one  four-foot  bar,  (each  two- 
horse,)  and  one  three  and  one-half-foot  bar,  (one-horse,)  of  the 
Buckeye. 

.  It  was  arranged  that  only  one  mower  should  operate  at  a 
time,  so  that  each  person  might  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  each  machine.  But  want  of  time  compelled  the  Committee 
to  let  two  move  together.  The  Woods,  the  Union,  and  the 
Davis  improved  were  all  new  machines,  light,  and  yet  appar- 
ently well  put  together,  and  strong.  The  Davis  improved  did 
not  work  until  the  writer  was  compelled  to  leave_  the  field. 
The  Buckeye  and  the  Manny  had  been  often  used,  and  their 
merits  are  well  understood. 

The  Committee,  five  of  whom  were  present,  considered  their 
duty  on  the  occasion  to  be  to  give  all  those  interested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit,  and  see,  and  compare  the  various  mowers,  so 
that  each  person  should  be  the  better  able  to  judge  which  of 
them,  on  the  whole,  would  be  best  adapted  to  his  own  work. 
At  this  time,  when  the  sons  of  our  farmers  and  so  many  of  the 
constantly  diminishing  number  of  good  mowers  have  thrown 
aside  farming  implements  for  the  rifle  and  the  bayonet,  these 
mowing  machines  are  becoming  a  necessity ;  and  the  great 
question  is.  Which  shall  I  buy  ? 
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The  Committee  regret  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  meas  ° 
uring  accurately"  by  the  dynamometer  the  draught  of  the  differ- 
ent mowers.  That  would  have  settled  one  important  point. 
They  were  unanimous  that  the  work  was  all  well  done.  And 
every  farmer  present,  who  owns  only  one  horse  of  nearly  one 
thousand  pounds  weight,  might  have  been  satisfied  that  with 
one  of  these  machines  he  can  do  his  own  mowing  well. 

This  Committee  doubts  if  it  is  best  to  continue,  each  year, 
to  award  gratuities  to  mowing  machines  which  have  often  been 
exhibited,  or  for  new  ones,  unless  there  is  decided  improvement 
in  their  construction  or  manner  of  doing  the  work. 

It  is  often  asked.  Why  do  not  small  farmers  more  generally 
use  a  mowing  machine  ?  In  reply,  it  may  be  said,  each  needs 
one,  but  will  neither  hire  nor  own  one  in  common  with  others, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  will  not  lie  still  in  good  weather, 
while  his  neighbor's  grass  is  being  cut.  He  must  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  mower,  or  he  will  do  without  it.  Now,  if  those 
interested  in  the  several  mowers  would  combine  in  one  machine, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  merits  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  and 
be  content  with  a  small  profit,  almost  every  farmer  would  buij  one; 
and  this  Committee  would  gladly  commend  that  mower  by  a 
decidedly  favorable  notice,  and  recommend  a  large  premium. 

The  Hay  Tedder,  exhibited  by  S.  A.  Merrill,  is  a  very  in- 
genious machine,  and  no  doubt  will  do  the  work  well  and  very 
fast — it  is  said  at  the  rate  of  five  acres  per  hour ;  but  we  think 
very  few  farmers  will  invest  seventy-five  dollars  in  a  machine 
simply  to  turn  hay.  Mr.  Merrill  also  exhibited  a  one-horse 
Buckeye  mower,  which  we  doubt  not  would  work  well,  drawn 
by  one  of  his  fine  horses  under  his  guiding  hand. 

Cogswell  &  Lee's  Revolving  Horse  Rake,  on  wheels,  is  a 
new  article,  just  patented.  Those  who  are  partial  to  a  revolver, 
and  have  become  weary  with  walking,  can  now  ride  and  with 
a  lever  easily  lift  the  loaded  rake,  two  feet  at  least,  over  stones 
and  stumps,  and  turn  the  winrow  over  before  the  driver,  instead 
of  behind,  as  other  Horse  Rakes  do.  The  beam,  however,  is 
shorter  tlian  other  rakes,  carrying  less  work. 
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Amos  Poor,  Jr.,  of  "West  Newbury,  the  following  eight  arti- 
cles, namely : — 

1st.     One  Doe's  Concord  Plousfh. 

2d.  Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.'s  Wrought  Iron  Shaft 
Corn  Sheller,  said  to  be  not  liable  to  break  if  upset. 

3d.     Gale's  Feed  Cutter. 

4th.     Whittemore's  Lever  Feed  Cutter. 

5th.     Whittemore's  Vegetable  Cutter. 

6th.  A  Stump  and  Rock  Lifter,  with  which  two  men  can 
lift  ten  tons.  It  is  simple  and  strong,  and  your  Committee 
judged  that  it  might  be  very  useful  in  its  line. 

7th.  Whitcomb's  Horse  Hake.  We  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  a  previous  committee,  that  it  is  an  excellent  im- 
plement. 

8th.  One  two-horse  Union  Mower.  This  is  a  new  mow- 
er— the  knives  play  upon  steel,  working  close  and  true,  and 
when  the  operator  wishes,  the  cutting  bar  turns  up  as  the 
Buckeye  does. 

E.  E.  Lummus  of  North  Beverly,  one  two-horse  Woods' 
Mower. 

J.  S.  Morse  showed  us  a  Rand's  Corn  Sheller — simple  and 
eflFective. 

R.  A.  Smith  of  Newburyport,  showed  us  his  Portable  Fence, 
which  he  says  can  be  built  for  fifty  cents  per  rod.  It  can 
easily  be  put  together  and  taken  apart,  and  housed  when  done 
with. 

George  B.  Loring  of  Salem,  entered  Harrington's  Hand 
Cultivator.  No  one  was  present  to  speak  for  it,  but  subse- 
quently, in  a  brief  note  to  the  Committee,  Dr.  Loring  writes, 
"  I  have  used  it  on  root  crops  this  season,  and  find  it  the  most 
convenient  implement  I  have  ever  used  for  loosening  the  soil 
and  clearing  weeds." 

Among  the  Implements  we  found  a  Ditching  Machine,  with 
a  notice  that  it  would  operate  on  the  morrow.  Some  of  the 
Committee  went  to  the  meadow,  and  found  the  machine  broken. 
On  the  very  soft  meadow  where  it  had  been  operating,  it  did 
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the  work  rather  imperfectly ;  but  we  were  satisfied  that  upon 
salt  meadows  it  would  work  well. 

A  very  well  finished  York  Buggy  was  exhibited  by  Charles 
Boynton  of  Georgetown. 

A  Farm  Wagon  and  a  Market  Wagon  by  Solomon  Spofiford 
of  Groveland. 

A  Cooking  Stove  was  exhibited  by  W.  A.  Currier  of  Ha- 
verhill, from  the  foundry  of  the  Barstow  Stove  Company.  It 
was  neat  and  convenient. 

Bailey  &  Sayles  of  North  Wrentham,  exhibited  a  Washing 
and  Wringing  Machine  which  favorably  impressed  the  Com- 
mittee. Clothes  not  needing  much  rubbing  are  washed  by 
passing  them  through  the  Wringer  from  one  tub  of  suds  to 
another  until  they  are  cleansed. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  gratuities  : — 

To  Amos  Poor  of  West  Newbury,  for  the  articles  exhibited 

by  him,  $5 

To  S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  for  Hay  Tedder,  $1 

To  Cogswell  &  Lee  of  Essex,  Revolving  Wheel  Rake,  $1 

To  R.  A.  Smith  of  Newburyport,  Portable  Fence,  $1 

To  J.  S.  Morse,  Rand's  Corn  Sheller,  $1 

To  Geo.  B.  Loring  of  Salem,  Harrington's  Hand  Cultivator,  $1 
To  Geo.  A.  Choate  of  Newburyport,  True's  Ditching  Ma- 
chine, $S 
To  Charles  Boynton  of  Georgetown,  York  Buggy,  $1 
To  Solomon  SpofFord  of  Groveland,  Wagons,  $1 
To  W.  A.  Currier  of  Haverhill,  Cooking  Stove,  $1 

JOHN  KEELY, 

EBEN  G.  BERRY, 

ISAAC  CARRUTH, 

JOHN  WHITTREDGE,  V  Committee. 

B.  F.  JENKINS,  I 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  | 

HIRAM  ROGERS,  j 
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ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  : 

To  Edwin  Brown  of  Georgetown,  for  best  Thick  Boots,  the 
1st  premium,  of  $4. 

D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney,  second  best,  $2. 

Best  pair  Calf  Skin  Shoes,  Stickney  &  Co.  of  Groveland,  |2. 

Best  pair  Ladles'  Walking  Shoes,  D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney  of 
Groveland,  $2. 

For  best  Carriage  Harness,  George  French  of  North  An- 
dover,  $5. 

To  the  same,  for  best  Wagon  Harness,  $3. 

The  Committee  found  the  articles  to  be  few  in  number,  but 
good  in  quality.  Only  two  pairs  Boots,  one  pair  Gents'  Shoes, 
two  pairs  Ladies'  Shoes,  and  two  Harnesses. 

CHAS.  *P.  LOW,      ] 
EDWIN  MUDGE,  I  ^ 
A.B.NOYES.  [Committee. 

E.  P.  THOMPSON,; 


PEARS. 

The  exhibition  of  Pears  was  fair,  but  not  so  extensive  as  in 
"the  two  past  seasons,  in  South  Danvers.  This  we  apprehend, 
in  a  great  measure,  is  owing  to  their  having  an  annual  Show  of 
Fruits  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Few  specimens  "were 
sent  from  Newburyport,  notwithstanding  the  past  summer  has 
been  so  productive  of  this  fine  fruit. 

Premiums  for  the   best  dish  of  twelve   specimens  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  $1  each  : — 
Belle  Lucrative,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 
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jFlemish  Beauty,  A.  L.  Feirson,  South  Danvers^ 

Beuire  Bosc,  D.  A.  Pettingcl,  Topsfield. 

Seckel,  J.  S.  Ives,  Salem. 

Buffiim,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers. 

Winter  Nelis,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Wm,  D.  Korthend,  Salem. 

Bartlett,  "  "  " 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers. 

Lawrence,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 

Glout  Morceau,  Warren  Ordway,  Bradford. 

Andrews,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers. 

Lewis,  Amos  Brown,  Danvers. 

Louise  Bon  d'  Jersey,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers, 

Clairgeau,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 

Golden  Bcurre,  E.  Lake,  Xopsfield. 

Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Warren  Ordway,  Bradford.. 

Urbaniste,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Downie,  Salem. 

Fulton,  Sumner  Southwick,  South  Danvers. 

Wilkinson,  C.  F.  Ives,  Salem. 

St.  Guislaine,  W.  Andrews,  Danvers. 

Beurre  Diel,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers. 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers, 

Beurre  d'  Anjou,  "  "  "  " 

Paradise  of  Autumn,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 

Marie  Louise,  "         "  " 

Chelmsford, 

Gratuities. 

Mrs.  John  Sawyer,  Boxford,  Flemish  Beauty,  $1 

E.  G.  Kelly,  Newburyport,  collection,  $1 

A.  L.  Peirson,  South  Danvers,  Seckel,  $1 
Joseph  P.  Folsom,  Georgetown,  Flemish  Beauty,  50  cts. 
Andrew  Curtis,  South  Danvers,  collection,  $1 
Amos  Brown,  Danvers,  St.  Guislaine,  50  cts. 

B.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  pears,  $1 
A.  L.  Peirson,  South  Danvers,  Belle  Lucrative;,  |1 
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James  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Beurre  Bosc, 

I,  L.  Chase,  Manchester,  collection, 

C.  E.  Smith,  Danvers,  Flemish  Beauty, 

I.  B.  Sargent,  West  Amesbury,  Marie  Louise, 

C.  F.  Ives,  Salem,  collection, 

E.  Lake,  Topsfield,  collection. 

Largest  collection,  1st  premium,    *'  Harris's 
sects,"  to  Stephen  Blaney  of  South  Danvers. 

2d  premium,  of  $2,  to  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 

Kespectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee 

JOHN  M.  IVES- 


$1 

11 

50  cts. 

60  cts. 

$1 

n 

Illustrated  In- 

APPLES. 

This  part  of  the  fair  is  an  entire  success.  Considering  the 
limited  number  of  towns  which  have  contributed  to  this  de-" 
partment,  no  show  of  former  years  excelled,  if  any  equalled 
the  present. 

Among  so  many  perfect  specimens  of  so  many  varieties,  the 
Committee  found  it  diiRcult,  almost  impossible,  to  discriminate. 
The  entries  were  all  good,  added  much  to  the  exhibition,  and 
do  great  credit  to  the  contributors. 

Several  seedling  varieties  were  entered,  which  appear  to  be 
valuable — would  be  especially  so  if  winter  sorts. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums,  of  $1  each;, 
for  best  plates,  twelve  each,  of  the  kinds  named : — 
Garden  Eoyal,  Moody  Ordway,  West  Newbury, 
Porter,  D.  Haskell,  Georgetown. 
Baldwin,  T,  C.  Thurlow,  W.  Newbury. 
Kibston  Pippin,  A.  Brown,  Danvers. 
11 
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Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  D.  P.  Holmes,  Georgetown. 

Hunt  Russett,  A.  Brown,  Danvers. 

Danvers  Sweet,  Alfred  Ordway,  Bradford. 

Gravenstein,  "  "  "^:-r'^/M 

Sweet  Baldwin,  George  Hamden,  Georgetown. 

Minister,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers. 

Red  Russett,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield. 

R.  I.  Greening,  Alfred  Andrews,  Bradford. 

Fall  Harvey,  R.  Hood,  Danvers. 

Lyscom,  H.  Ware,  Marblehead. 

Roxbury  Russett,  G.  W.  Sanborn,  Georgetown. 

Green  Sweet,  G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen. 

Moody,  D.  P.  Holmes,  Georgetown. 

Ben,  or  Eustis,  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers. 

Killam  Hill,  E.  Lake,  Topsfield. 

Ladies'  Sweet,  G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen. 

Swaar,  Kendall  Carter,  Danvers. 

Northern  Spy,  D.  H.  Stickney,  Groveland. 

Largest  number  of  varieties,  Josiah  Newhall,   Lynnfield, 
one  copy  of  *'  Harris'  Illustrated  Work  on  Insects." 

Second,  T.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  $2. 


Gratuities— One  Dollar  each. 

Moody  Ordway,  varieties.  West  Newbury. 

Daniel  Adams,  "  Newbury. 

J.  Longfellow,  "  West  Newbury. 

W.  Andrew,  "  Danvers. 

Peter  Wait,  "                " 

E.  Lake,  "  Topsfield. 

E.  S.  Parker,  "  Groveland. 

George  Ordway,  "  West  Newbury. 

Ezra  Hale,  "                   " 

Ezekiel  Osborn,  • ''  Newbury. 

David  Sawyer,  "  West  Newbuiy. 
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J.  T.  Burbank,  Groveland,  best  Gravenstein  in  Hall,    50  cts. 
L.  B.  George,  varieties,  50  cts. 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  H.  ORDWAY. 


GRAPES  AND  ASSORTED  FRUIT. 

The  Committee  on  Grapes  and  Assorted  Fruit  report  that 
there  were  more  than  fifty  specimens  of  grapes,  some  of  which 
were  of  decided  merit,  holding  out  a  promise  that  ere  long  we 
should  produce  a  grape  hardy  enough  for  our  climate,  and 
good  enough  for  the  palate. 

The  Concord  grapes  exhibited  were  very  fine,  and  the  Com- 
mittee award  to 

George  W.  Gage  of  Methuen,  for  the  best  specimen,  $1 

Wm.  Wilson  of  Salem,  for  Hartford  Prolific,  $1 

G.  W.  Gage  of  Methuen,  for  best  Diana,  $1 

J.  H.  Osborne  of  Amesbury,  best  Delaware,  $1 

Wm.  Harrington,  Salem,  Roger's  Hybrid,  No.  15,  $3 

G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen,         "  «  $1 

J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  for  best  cold  house  grapes,  $2 

M.  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  Blood's  Seedlings,  $1 

J.  H.  Osborne,  Amesbury,  for  varieties,  $1 

G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen,  for  12  varieties,  $1 

J.  H.  Osborne,  for  Rebecca,  $1 ' 

Wm.  Wilson,  Salem,  for  Union  Village,  50  cts. 

S.  H._  Elliot,  Haverhill,  for  Sweet  water,  50  cts. 

Wm.  P.  Sargent,  South  Amesbury,  gratuity,  50  cts. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  for  Chiston,  50  cts. 

Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  for  Concord  Grape,  50  cts. 
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PEACHES. 


E.  W.  Wilson  of  Georgetown,  best  "White  Flesh  Peach,  |1 
D.  A.  Pettengill,  Topsfield,  best  Yellow  Flesh  Peach,  $1 

C.  F.  Ives,  Salem,  best  Blood  Peach,  $1 
J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  largest  variety,  one  copy  of  Flint's  Work 
on  Grapes. 

ASSORTED    FRUIT. 

D.  H.  Stickney,  Groveland,  for  best  basket  of  assorted  fruit,  $3 
N.  Bodwell,  Boxford,  second  best  basket,  $2 
Sumner  Southwick,  South  Danvers,  third  best  basket,  one 

copy  of  Flint's  Work  on  Grapes. 
T.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  gratuity,  $1 

E.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

J.  N.  SANDERSON, 

D.  E.  MOULTON,       [.Committee. 

J.  B.  SARGENT, 

D.  P.  HOLMES, 


VEGETABLES. 


The  Committee  award  to 

S .  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  for  collection  of  vegetables,  $8 

Second  and  third  premiums  not  awarded. 

Geo.  B.  Loring  of  Salem,  for  vegetables,  gratuity,  $1 

Stephen  Peabody,  tobacco,                                  "  50  cts. 

Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  cabbages,              "  11 
John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  for  Nansemond  sweet  potatoes, 

gratuity,  *1 

George  N.  Ordway,  long  yellow  mangold,  gratuity,  50  cts. 

E.  A.  Moulton,  mommoth  squash,                      "  50  cts. 

N.  S.  Sawyer,  Rocky  Mountain  potatoes,         "  50  cts. 
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Sylvanus  Nelson,  peppers,  gratuity,  50  cts. 

Henry  L.  Hill,  Potatoes,  gratuity,  $1  50 

Benj.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  spring  wheat,  gratuity,  $1 

D.  A.  Pettingill,  Topsfield,        "           "           "  50  cts. 

E.  P.  White,  seed  corn,  "  $1 
Nathan  S.  Woodman,  early  yellow  corn  "  50  cts. 
Joseph  Trask,  squashes,  "  $1 
H.  A.  Stiles,  Middleton,  flat  turnips,  "  50  cts. 
N.    A.    Sawyer,   Blue   Mountain   Buckskin   potatoes, 

gratuity,  $1 
For  the  Committee, 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 


BREAD  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  on  Bread  and  Honey  report  that  four  entries 
of  bread  were  made,  and  none  of  honey,  and  award  gratuities 
as  follows: — 

To  Lucy  K.  Palmer  of  Georgetown,  aged  twelve  years,  for 
a  loaf  of  cake,  $1.50. 

To  Mary  G.  Beecher  of  Georgetown,  aged  twelve  years,  for 
a  loaf  of  cake,  $1.50. 

To  Annie  F.  Gould  of  Boxford,  for  bread,  $1.50. 

To  Mrs.  Coggin  of  Boxford,  for  bread,  $1.50. 

HIRAM  ROGERS,  ^ 
N.  LAMBERT 
I.  P.  BOARDMAN, 
EDMUND  SMITH, 


Committee. 
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COUNTERPANES,  CARPETINGS  AND  RUGS. 

The  Committee  on  Counterpanes,  Carpetings  and  Rugs 
would  respectfully  report : — 

In  the  article  of  Carpetings  there  was  an  entire  failure,  not 
being  even  a  representation. 

In  Counterpanes  the  contributions  were  not  large,  but  some 
good  articles.  The  following  premiums  and  gratuities  were 
awarded,  viz  : — 

The  first  premium  to  Miss  Abby  A.  Tyler  of  Georgetown, 
for  a  Shell  Quilt,  knit  in  a  sick  room,  under  great  bodily  suffer- 
ings, $4. 

The  second  premium  to  Ellen  M.  Nelson  of  West  Newbury, 
for  a  Union  Quilt,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  made  in 
six  weeks,  $2. 

A  gratuity,  of  $1,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Jackman  (she  being  in 
her  eighty-third  year),  for  one  Patchwork  Quilt. 

A  gratuity,  of  $1,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Picket  of  Georgetown,  for 
a  Basket  Quilt,  made  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 

A  gratuity,  of  75  cents,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Brown  of  West 
Newbury,  for  a  Pattern  Quilt. 

For  Hearth  Rugs,  the  following  premiums  and  gratuities, 
viz  : — 

The  1st  premium,  of  $3,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Rust  of  Ipswich, 
for  two  wrought  Hearth  Rugs. 

The  2d  premium,  of  $2,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Perley  of 
Georgetown. 

A  gratuity,  of  $1.50,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  of  Topsfield,  for 
a  very  nice  Braided  Rug. 

A  gratuity,  of  $1,  to  Miss  Anna  P.  Boynton  of  Georgetown, 
for  two  Rugs. 

EBENEZER  S.  SWEETSER,  Chairman. 
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FANCY  ARTICLES,  &c. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  "Work  and  all  other  articles  not 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Committees  would  report : 

That  the  articles  presented  for  their  inspection,  were  not  so 
numerous  or  so  various  as  the  displays  of  former  years, 'arising, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  fact  that  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex — 
who  have  in  years  past  filled  our  halls  with  those  attractive 
specimens  of  their  handiwork  (never  deficient  in  patriotism) 
have  been  employed  in  a  nobler  cause.  And  as  their  hands 
were  thus  employed,  we  were  sorry  that  our  hall  was  not  filled 
with  articles  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  our  soldiers,  rather 
than  with  articles  for  mere  show  in  our  homes. 

The  Committee  would  award  the  following  premiums  and 
gratuities  : — 

For  the  best  specimen  of  work  performed  by  a  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  exhibiting  industry  and  ingenuity,  the 
first  premium,  of  $3,  to  Miss  Almira  C.  Merrill  of  Newbury- 
port,  aged  five  years  and  ten  months,  for  a  worked  Sofa  Cush- 
ion. 

Qratuities. 

C.  M.  Moulton,  West  Newbury,  shell  frame,  $^ 

Lydia  M.  Tenney,  Georgetown,  moss  landscape  and  crayon 
paintings,  |2 

Mrs.  Samuel  Coffin,  Georgetown,  ^  crayon  paintings,  $2 

Sumner  Southwick,   South  Danvers,  walking   stool  for  chil- 
dren, $1  50 
F.  0.  Eaymond,  Haverhill,  chair  coverings,  $1  50 
Ellen  M.  Cook,  Newburyport,   specimens  of  raised  worsted 
work,                                                                               $1  50 
A.  C,  Saunders,  Haverhill,  fancy  articles  of  wood,  made  by  a 
wounded  soldier  with  knife  and  file,                             $1  50 
Annie  F.  Gould,  Boxford,  what-not  with  leather  trimmings,  $1 
Eben  Trask,  Beverly,  doll's  bedstead,  |1 
Sarah    Kimball,    Georgetown,    specimen   of    raised    worsted 
work,                                                                                    $1 


Lizzie  P.  Nelson,  Georgetown,  specimen  of  hair  -work,  |'i 

Miss  Abby  F.  Tyler,  Georgetown,  cone  wall-pocket,  $1 

Miss  Annie  F.  Gould,  Boxford,         «  «  $1 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Davis,  Georgetown,  4  cone  frames,  $1 

Miss  E.  Hobson,  "  cone  bracket  and  frame,         $1 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Weston,       "  cone  basket,  $1 

Miss  S.  M.  Stickney     "  2  ottoman  covers,  $1 

Mrs.  "Wm.  Ashby,  Newburyport,  2  specimens  of  bead  work,  $1 
'Misses  S.  M.  and  H.  P.  Levering,  Georgetown,  2  specimens 
of  crotchet  work,  $1 

Miss  Mary  C.  Lander,  Newburyport,  1  specimen  of  embroid- 
ery, $1 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Kimball,  Georgetown,  1  specimen  of  embroid- 
ery, $1 
Mary  E.  Stanley,  So.  Danvers,  4  specimens  of  embroidery,     $1 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Lovejoy  (aged  68  years).  West  Newbury,  1  speci- 
men of  embroidery,                                                             $1 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Darken,  Eowley,  embroidered  pillow  cavers,  $1 
"     Butman,  South  Danvers,  feather  work,  done  by  a  child 
aged  10  years,  $1 

Miss  S.  P.  Baker,  South  Danvers,  worsted  work,  $1 
A.  H.  Palmer,  Georgetown,  military  foUos  and  diarys,  $1 
Miss  M.  A.  Yeaton,  "           4  pairs  stockings,  $1 
"     C.  L.  Carter,     "           3  leather  frames,  $1 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Eaymond,  Haverhill,  affghan,  $1 
Miss  Mary  P.  Low,  Methuen,           "  $1 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Kimball,  Newburyport,  "  15  cts. 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Folsom,  Georgetown,  worsted  work,  75  cts. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Ashby,                 "              leather  frame  and  paint- 
ing, 75  cts. 
Miss  Adams,  Georgetown,  4  dolls  in  black,  50  cts^ 
"     Ellen  M.  Cook,  Newburyport,  shell  frame,  50  cts.' 
"     Annie  M.  Haskell,  Georgetown,  3  dolls  and  2  mice,  50  cts. 
"     M.  P.  Stickney,             "            chair  cushion,  50  cts* 
"     C.  M.  Moultou,  West  Newbury,  sofa  pillow,  50  ctsv 
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Miss  R.  J.  Savory,  Georgetown,  wax  work,  50  cts. 

Osmer  Perley,                    "            2  crayon  drawings,  50  cts. 

A.  H.  Pickett,                  "                 "             "  50  cts. 

A.  "W.  Currier,  Haverhill,  clotlies  dryer,  50  cts. 

Miss  S.  S.  Baker,  South  Danvcrs,  embroidered  yokes,  50  cts. 

"     M.  A.  Stanley,  Salem,  cake  covers,  crotcheted,  50  cts. 

«     Lucy  M.  Tenney,  Eowley,  3  tidies,  50  cts. 

"     Mary  Davis,  Topsfield,  embroidered  pillow  cases,  50  cts. 

''     Lucy  INI.  Tenney,  Georgetown,  tidy,  50  cts. 

«     T.   E.   L.   Newhall,  West  Newbury,  shii-t,  made  by  a 

child,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Foster,  Haverhill,  worsted  cape,  50  cts. 

"    M.  D.  Hardy,  Georgetown,  leather  frames,  50  cts. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Knapp,      "               "           "  50  cts. 

"     A.  B.  Jackman,        "            chair  seat,  50  cts. 

"     M.  E.  Carr,  West  Newbury,  card  basket,  50  cts. 

'"     Sarah  C.  Palmer,  Georgetown,  stockings,  made  by  a  child 

of  7  years,  50  cts. 

Miss  N.  A.  Larkin,  Byfield,  S  tidies,  50  cts. 

•*     Abby  A.  Tyler,  Georgetown,  cone  frame,  50  cts. 

"     Anna  D.  Carr,  West  Newbury,  2  ottomans,  50  cts. 

"     Simpson,  Georgetown,  crotchet  work,  50  cts. 

"     Bridge,  Haverhill,  hair  work,  50  cts. 

We  would  mention  some  fine  specimens  of  worsted  work 
by  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Tenney  of  Georgetown  ;  also,  Woodruff's 
Barometers,  a  Melodeon,  from  D.  B.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Salem, 
Bailey's  Wringing  Machine,  and  a  Callendar  Clock,  from  C. 
L.  Carter,  Georgetown. 

For  the  Committee, 

ANDREW  NICHOLS.    • 
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FLOWERS. 

Rev.  John  L.  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  ''  Committee  on 
Flowers,"  offers  the  following  report : — 

The  offering  of  premiums  and  gratuities  for  flowers  by  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  indicates  that  it  appreciates  the  re- 
lation floriculture  holds  to  the  improvement  of  the  earth.  The 
same  remark  obtains  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  flowers  are 
to  be  exhibited,  viz  :  in  '*  boquets.  floral  designs,  cut  flowers," 
&c.,  and  in  specifying  "  native  flowers  "  as  worthy  of  premium 
or  gratuity,  it  is  evident  that  these  are  to  take  equal  rank  with 
the  choicest  exotics. 

It  is  still  a  too  common  error,  that  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
is  of  so  distinct  an  occupation  that  it  might  seriously  interfere 
with  the  usual  farming,  or  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  time  and 
care  of  the  family.  But  this  error  vanishes  on  a  moment's  re- 
flection, in  the  single  and  correct  idea  of  what  a  flower  really 
is.  Everybody  loves  flowers  it  can  be  safely  asserted ;  at  least 
no  one  entirely  averse  or  indifi'erent  to  them  has  ever  come  to 
my  knowledge.  All  plants,  at  some  period  of  their  growth, 
are  furnished  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  leaves  or  foliar 
appendages,  to  which  the  learned  affix  significant  names,  and 
which  leaves  differ  also  usually  in  color  and  fragrance.  They 
may  be  very  showy  and  conspicuous,  or  quite  otherwise ;  but 
it  is  all  the  same  in  point  of  fact,  and  they  are  equally  flowers. 
The  blossoms  of  the  common  potato  are  truly  elegant,  and  are 
worthy  of  being  tied  up  into  a  boquet  with  other  and  different 
blossoms  of  the  Solanum  family,  such,  I  mean,  as  are  admitted 
to  be  flowers  and  which  are  cultivated  with  unusual  care. 
The  flowers  of  the  onion  have  the  same  structure  and  the  same 
claim  as  other  liliaceous  plants,  only  they  do  not  smell  so  sweet. 
And  so  with  native  flowers ;  we  know  many  far  more  beautiful 
than  those  taken  so  much  care  of,  in  the  garden  or  the  green- 
house. Some  plants  too  are  admitted  as  floricultural  objects, 
whose  flowers  are  inconspicuous  or  comparatively  mean,  but 
whose  foliage  is  diversified  by  tints  or  beautiful  by  contrast  of 
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colors ;  and  in  the  admiration  of  a  field  of  corn,  -svith  its  ricll 
dark  green  blades,  the  same  love  of  flowers  is  seen,  as  when  in 
the  chillier  latitudes  the  Indian  corn  is  raised  in  the  flower  pot 
as  a  curious  exotic,  A  noble  plant  of  drumhead  cabbage^ 
weighing  forty  pounds,  to  the  eye  of  the  structural  botanist 
and  to  that  of  the  market  gardener  alike,  is  as  fine  as  any 
flower,  verifying  the  otherwise  ungenerous  remark  attributed 
to  the  great  English  lexicographer,  that  of  all  the  flowers  of 
the  garden  he  preferred  the  cauliflower.  A  head  of  wheat  has 
no  more  intrinsic  beauty  than  the  spike  of  the  most  common 
grass  ;  yet  they  who  once  see  that  the  same  structure  belongs  to 
both,  will  not  prize  the  wheat  the  less,  while  they  prize  the  grass 
blossoms  more.  The  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  sweet  potato 
are  just  like  those  of  the  morning  glory,  yet  we  call  one  a  veg" 
etable  and  the  other  a  girl's  posy. 

The  Virginian  creeper  will  cover  some  old  wall  completely 
with  its  rich  green  fingered  leaves  in  summer,  and  its  magnifi- 
cence of  foliage  in  autumn — a  sight  of  which  would  amaze 
an  European — and  although  it  is  cousin  to  the  fox  grape^ 
some  prefer  the  latter,  with  its  rusty  leaves  and  great  hard 
astringent  skinned  berries.  Here  is  only  a  difl"erence  of  tastCi 
for  both  are  ornamental  plants  or  flowers.  The  wild  yam  has 
large  thick  roots,  and  pretty  light  green,  graceful  leaves^ 
and  the  Japan  yam  has  smaller  roots  and  not  so  pretty  leaves. 
One  may  have  a  choice  with  the  useful  pretty,  and  the  undis- 
covered-useful pretty  climber.  They  both  look  well  trained  as 
ornamental  flower  vines.  Very  handsome  climbers  are  the 
great  scarlet  flowered  beans  ;  they  bear  rich  blossoms,  and  ho 
who  *'  knows  beans  "  would  think  them  next  to  the  tender  and 
difficultly  raised  Lima  ;  but  they  arc  flowers  as  much  as  vege- 
tables. The  sunflower  is  a  noble  plant,  its  gorgeous  blossoms' 
have  a  homely,  honest  loo]^.  So  honest  are  they,  that  they 
will  not  act  the  lie  attributed  to  them  of  turning  always  to  the 
sun ;  but  because  their  seeds  are  good  for  feeding  fowls  or  foi' 
making  oil,  are  they  admired  the  less  1     The  question  turns^ 


tken,  both  on  what  are  flowers  and  upon  the  utility  o£  flowei'S 
to  an  agricultural  community. 

The  use  of  floriculture  may  be  stated  as,  among  other  ob- 
jects, inducing  a  love  of  beauty  order  neatness  and  comfort 
at  home.  It  promotes  a  love  of  beauty,  inasmuch  as  flowers 
are  admired  for  their  beauty  apparent  or  discoverable.  Where 
not  apparent,  the  flower  is  less  prized.  And  we  class  flowers  as 
coarse  and  seedy,  delicate,  graceful,  elegant,  superb,  «&:c.  No 
one  can  raise  a  flowering  plant,  so  called,  even  marigolds  or 
sunflowers,  bluebottles,  amaranths  or  caper-plants,  without 
soon  extending  his  culture  to  others  more  attractive.  Better 
raise  these  than  cultivate  none — far  better  the  old  peony  root 
and  cinnamon  rose,  the  lilac  and  bouncing  Bets,  than  uncomely 
Weeds  by  the  front  door,  such  as  single  leaved  tansey  and 
motherwort.  Begin  with  something  that  needs  care,  and  your 
children  will  end  with  something  worth  admiring.  I  know  of 
the  severest  domestic  toil  of  woman  on  the  farm  gladdened  by 
her  tulips  and  roses  and  sweet  smelling  flowers.  Where  the 
wife  and  daughter  improve  in  loving  the  beautiful  by  new  ac^ 
■quaintance  with  more  and  more  beautiful  flowers,  the  son  and 
husband  will  not  be  slow  to  follow  the  example,  in  the  trees 
and  houses  and  out-buildings.  I  will  admit  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  farmer's  clean  and  blossoming  potatoes,  if  he 
will  see  how  much  more  beaiitilul  is  his  home  from  his  wife's 
or  dauarhter's  flowers  nearer  the  house.  So  a  flower  border, 
and  it  need  not  be  extensive  or  expensive,  to  give  all  the  satis- 
faction it  can  render,  must  be  kept  orderly  and  free  from 
weeds.  Thus  the  cultivation  of  a  few  plants  afford  unusual 
facilities  to  the  children,  in  teaching  them  how  to  become 
methodical  and  orderly  in  other  particulars.  The  experience 
of  parents,  who  have  encouraged  a  love  of  flowers  in  their 
children,  and  which  they  have  related  to  me,  is  convincing 
that  much  profit  is  here  to  be  gained  every  way.  A  few  mo- 
ments' interest  in  such  an  use  of  a  bit  of  land  near  home,  kept 
secluded  from  the  hens,  swine  or  vexatious  intruders,  may  be 
seen  throughout  life  in  the  method   and  order  for  graver  con* 
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t^tns )  and  tKe  children's  pretty  and  neat  flower  border  may 
become  a  better  teacher  of  virtues  indispensable  to  success, 
than  money  or  maxims  of  policy  could  ensure.  Besides,  it  is 
a  great  end  gained,  when  home  becomes  the  most  attractive 
place ;  when  the  garden  is  better  than  the  street  or  the  high- 
way ibr  boys'  recreation ;  and  where  books  and  newspapers 
and  external  and  internal  decoration  prove  more  attractive 
than  the  corner,  or  the  village  store.  Such,  among  other 
means,  can  floriculture  and  its  periodical  literature  render  any 
farmer's  home  to  himself  and  to  his  children. 

In  every  crisis  that  calls  for  true  and  sincere  patriotism,  and 
love  of  human  rightsj  we  look  mainly  to  the  intelligent  and 
happy  homes,  where  the  hearth-stone  or  the  door-step  is  the 
dearest  spot,  because  sanctified  by  whatever  elevates  and  re- 
fines ;  and  that  home  will  be  the  longest  remembered  in  which 
domestic  comforts  have  been  produced  by  the  happiest,  sweet- 
est and  purest  means. 

I  have  thought  that  were  premiums  awarded  in  elementary 
treatises  or  in  books  to  children  for  the  best  cared  for  flower 
border,  the  best  grown  pot-flower,  or  the  prettiest  boquet  of  a 
limited  number  of  blossoms  and  kinds  of  leaves,  the  design  of 
premiums  and  gratuities  might  be  properly  promoted;  or  a 
small  outlay  of  the  annual  appropriation  in  new  seeds  to  be 
distributed  to  youthful  competitors  and  their  produce  exhibited 
at  the  fair,  would  promote  taste  in  the  right  direction.  Or 
packages  of  such  seeds  might  serve  as  a  premium  if  thought 
advisable,  many  probably  availing  themselves  of  such  a  privi- 
lege. 

A  few  ivords  on  boqnets. — The  skilful  arrangement  of  flowers 
is  acquired  only  by  long  experience ;  but  a  few  hints  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  A  boquet  may  be  artistical  and  formal,  or 
natural  and  graceful.  When  flowers  are  scarce  the  former  is 
admissible ;  and  in  winter  the  florist  must  avail  himself  of  every 
flower  he  can  command ;  hence  he  ties  them  to  a  stiff"  stick, 
'which  he  conceals  by  winding  them  closely,  so  as  to  present 
•an  unbroken  surface.     Such  a  boquet  becomes  too   expensive. 
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and  cannot  last  long,  and  requu-es  too  much  time  in  constrttc-* 
tion.  The  other  kind  is  much  more  valuable,  and  can  be' 
formed  in  a  few  minutes.  Every  few  days  let  the  sitting-room 
table  or  the  mantle  in  the  best  room  have  one  or  two  such. 
Let  one  of  the  daughters  see  that  this  is  done,  as  much  as  the 
dusting  or  sweeping.  It  is  in  effect  no  more  than  the  continua- 
tion of  the  'lection  lilacs,  or  the  pine  boughs  in  the  chimney, 
only  the  variety  is  greater,  and  the  vessel  which  holds  them  is  not 
the  great  pitcher.  A  beautiful  boquet  of  the  kind  I  speak,  was 
offered  at  your  show,  and  was  made  up  of  native  flowers,  gath- 
ered, doubtless,  not  far  from  home.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee  no  "  hand  boquets  "  were  offered.  This  sort  of  bo- 
quets  should  be  quite  small,  tasty  and  light,  weighing  a  few 
ounces  only,  and  composed  of  fragrant  flowers,  such  as  any 
garden  can  furnish. 

There  are  some  flowers  which  appear  to  greatest  advantage 
in  dishes,  either  of  glass  or  porcelain,  rather  than  in  vases  or 
bottles,  such  as  double  balsams,  roses,  asters,  dahlias,  and  the 
delicate  blossoms  of  many  kinds  of  annuals.  And  the  charm 
of  their  possible  effect  is  heightened  by  a  few  parsley  leaves, 
carrot  leaves,  or  similar  deeply  cut  foliage  laid  over  the  rim. 
Such  a  display  is  fitted  for  the  centre-table,  but  much  is  gained 
by  combination  of  colors  or  by  studied  contrast,  acquired  best 
by  experiment  rather  than  by  prescribed  rules. 

For  the  fixrmer's  garden  the  much  neglected  holyhock  should 
be  recommended.  A  few  good  double  varieties  were  offered, 
and  received  a  gratuity.  A  little  care  in  selecting  from  good 
blossoms,  and  planting  the  fresh  seed  every  spring,  would  soon 
ensure  a  beautiful  and  constant  display.  Towards  winter  a  cov- 
ering of  coarse  hay  or  of  sea-Aveed,  eel-grass  or  the  like, 
would  prove  sufficient  protection  from  the  frosts.  We  hope  to 
see  more  of  this  rival  of  the  dahlia  at  our  future  Shows. 

The  opportunity  which  our  Annual  Fairs  afford  of  seeing 
neAv  or  rare  exotic  plants,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
hoped  that  premiums,  as  heretofore,  will  be  continued,  and  if 
possible,   increased    so  that   we    may   enjoy   the   privilege   of 
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Icnowing  what  is  esteemed  among  more  opulent  and  enthusi- 
astical  florists,  be  it  the  most  regal  begonia,  or  the  imperial 
*'  Eugenie  "  of  passion  flowers  generously  contributed  this  year, 
and  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Some  well  grown  pot-plants 
recur  to  us,  as  the  century  aloe,  fuschias,  geraniums,  &c. 

A  pretty  wreath  was  the  only  "  floral  design  "  offered.  The 
wreath  is  always  attractive,  and  can  be  "  designed  "  from  a 
greater  variety  of  flowers,  berries,  seeds,  &c.,  than  any  other 
mode  of  arranging  them.  Wreaths  of  perennial  blossoms  are 
far  more  attractive  than  baskets  covered  with  everlastings — 
a  basket  of  heads  of  burdocks  would  be  no  less  homely  and 
unartistical.  So,  all  carpentry  in  form  of  obelisks,  pyramids 
and  temples,  are  as  ungraceful  and  out  of  taste,  and  should  be 
discouraged — the  poor  drooping  and  fading  dahlias  or  asters, 
vainly  striving  to  conceal  the  boards  and  lathes  beneath. 

As  a  whole,  the  display  of  flowers  this  year  was  very  good, 
and  though  limited  in  number,  the  variety  was  respectable. 
The  city,  as  might  be  expected,  out-vied  the  countiy — and 
Newburyport  sent  some  choice  specimens.  We  would  wel- 
come all  contributions,  and  all  sorts  of  blossoms,  and  especially 
would  we  recommend  to  our  members  the  flower  border  as  of 
as  much  comparative  utility  on  a  good  farm  as  the  onion  lot 
and  the  potato  patch,  the  little,  nice,  neat,  orderly  flower  gar- 
den odorous  with  sweet-smelling  herbs  and  pinks  and  gilly 
flowers,  as  the  carrot  drills  or  the  ruta  bagas  and  mangel 
wurtzels  ;  each  in  turn  contributing  to  make  the  farmer's  home 
pleasant  and  its  members  healthy,  prosperous  and  wise,  their 
lives  cheerful  and  old  age  when  it  comes  to  them,  serene. 

The  Committee  report  the  following  premiums  and  gratui- 
ties : — 

Best  pair  of  parlor  boquets,  to  Mrs.  Haskell  of  Newburyport, 
premium,  $2 

No  hand  boquets  were  entered. 
No  floral  desicrns  offered. 
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Best  dish  of  cut  flowers,   Wm.   Wheelwright,  Newburyport, 

premium,  $2 

No  entries   of  the  requisite   number   of  dahlias,  phloxes  or 

verbenas. 
Best  dish  of  native   flowers,  consisting   of  a  graceful  bouqet, 

from  Mrs.  H.  A.  SpofFord  of  Groveland,  premium,         $1 
Largest  and  best  display  from  one  individual,  to  Edward  Flynn 

of  Lawrence,  premium,  $2 

Gratuities. 

Edward  Flynn  of  Lawrence,  for  varieties  of  holyhocks,  50  cts. 

Also,  to  him,  for  12  boquets  and  for  fine  dahlias,  $2 

Mrs.  D.  Hull,  of  Georgetown,  for  a  well  grown  rose  gerani- 
um, 50  cts. 

Dr.  Geo.  Osgood  of  Danvers,  for  a  boquet  of  wild  flow- 
ers, 75  cts. 

John  Preston  of  Georgetown,  for  a  fine  spike  of  Japan 
lily,  75  cts. 

Maria  J.  Plumer  of  Georgetown,  for  a  white  tea  rose,     50  cts. 

Mrs.  Coffin  of  Newburyport,  for  vases  of  cut  flowers  and  an 
elegant  wreath,  $L50 

K..  Burrell  of  West  Newbury,  for  2  specimens  of  begonia,    $1 

Charles  C.  Downs  of  Bradford,  for  finely  grown  pot-plants,  $2 

Mrs  J.  G.  Nelson  of  Georgetown,  for  salvia  splendent,  50  cts. 

A.  J.  Ordway  of  Newbury,  for  a  large  artistically  arranged 
pyramidal  boquet,  75  cts. 

J.  C.  Thurlow  of  West  Newbury,  for  a  dish  of  roses,     75  cts. 

M.  J.  Hardy  of  Georgetown,  for  a  vase  of  cut  flowers,  50  cts. 
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CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

For  the  Committee  on  Experiments  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Cranberries,  I  respectfully  report  that  no  cranberry  grounds 
have  been  oflfered  for  their  inspection.  This  failure  is  not  ow- 
ing to  any  lack  of  attention  to  such  culture,  but  rather  to  the 
late  spring  frosts,  which  damaged  alike  the  crops  and  the  cul- 
tivator's hopes  for  premiums. 

One  of  your  committee — John  D.  Hildreth  of  Manchester, 
who  has  taken  the  first  premiums  the  last  two  years — has,  at 
my  request,  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  notes  in  regard  to 
the  failure  of  his  crop  this  season.  The  facts  which  he  pre- 
sents must  be  interesting  to  cranberry  growers,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  them  in  this  report,  in  place  of  any 
extended  remarks  of  mine. 

Mr.  Hildreth  says  : — "  I  let  the  water  off  the  10th  of  May. 
The  vines  soon  began  to  grow  finely — I  never  saw  them  look 
better.  At  night  on  the  twenty-fourth  I  found  the  mercury 
was  down  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing.  I  commenced 
lighting  my  fires,  about  nine  oclock,  all  around  the  meadow, 
and  kept  them  burning  through  the  night.  The  smoke  went 
up  in  straight  columns  about  forty  feet,  and  there  rested  like  a 
cloud.  Perhaps  if  there  had  been  less  blaze,  the  smoke  might 
have  come  down  lower.  The  frost  was  as  severe  close  beside 
the  fire  as  anywhere.  There  was  not  one  fruit  bud  (which 
had  then  started)  left — the  ruin  was  complete.  I  afterwards 
put  down  the  gate,  and  kept  the  vines  nearly  covered  until  the 
thirteenth  of  June.  I  now  think  the  best  way  is  to  draw  off 
part  of  the  water  before  the  middle  of  May — leaving  only  just 
enough  to  cover  the  vines — until  the  tenth  of  June.  The  wa- 
ter will  get  too  warm  in  the  day  to  freeze  at  night  if  there  is 
frost,  and  I  find  it  will  not  injure  the  vines." 

It  appears  from  the  facts  here  stated  that  burning  fires  afford 

no  protection  to  vines,  except  the   state  of  the  atmosphere  be 

such  that  the  smoke  will  settle  in  a  cloud  very  low.     Smoke 

is,  perhaps,  less  likely  to  settle  thus  in  the  clearest  and  coldest 
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nights  than  at  other  times  ;  and  although  it  may  often  protect 
vines  against  light  frosts,  it  cannot  always  be  relied  on  to  per- 
form such  duty  effectually.  AVater  is  a  certain  protection 
wherever  it  is  properly  applied ;  indeed,  plenty  of  -water  under 
convenient  control  is  indispensable  for  the  most  profitable  cul- 
ture of  cranberries  on  our  meadows.  A  plentiful  covering  of 
water  will  perfectly  protect  cranberry  vines  through  all  the 
inclemencies  of  winter ;  water  will  save  entire  crops  from  de- 
struction by  spring  frosts ;  water  will  destroy  that  pest  of  the 
vine,  the  cranberry  worm ;  and  with  water  the  finest  crops  may 
be  grown  in  dry  seasons,  when  vines  on  less  favored  grounds 
are  pinched  and  parched  with  drouth. 

The  cranberry  crop  is  still  worthy  of  the  best  attention. 
Even  this  season,  when  nearly  all  other  fruits  are  superabundant 
— when  the  finest  pears  can  scarcely  be  given  away,  and  choicest 
apples  may  be  had  for  the  asking — cranberries  are  readily  sold 
at  from  nine  to  twelve  dollars  per  barrel. 

Of  this  fruit  we  have  not  yet  enough  for  a   plentiful  home 
supply,  while  we  ought  to  export  thousands  of  barrels  yearly. 
This  county  ought  to  pay  cranberries  for  all  it  imports  from  our 
sharp  trading  cousins  across  the  Atlantic. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHAN  PAGE,  Jr. 


PASTURE  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Pasture  and  Waste  lands  report  that  two 
entries  were  made  for  premium,  viz  :  One  by  Jonathan  Berry 
of  Middleton,  and  the  other  by  Charles  Nelson  of  Georgetown. 

Your  Committee  inspected  the  land  ofiered  by  Mr.  Berry  at 
the  time   the  grass  was  ripe  for  cutting.     The  piece  offered  for 
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premium  contains  an  acre  or  more ;  the  crop,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee,  would  amount  to  one  and  one-half  tons  to  the 
acre  of  hay,  composed  of  herds  grass  and  red-top.  The  land 
afforded  a  pleasing  contrast  with  similar  land  adjoining  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  and  unproductive. 

The  main  drain  as  well  as  the  laterals  are  open  drains,  which 
readily  convey  off  the  water  ;  and  as  the  subsoil  is  hard  and 
the  ditches  on  the  sides  made  sloping,  they  present  no  obstruc- 
tion to  teaming  across,  and  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

Annexed  is  Mr.  Berry's  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  BERRY. 

I  offer  for  inspection  and  premium  an  acre  or  more  of  land 
in  a  lot  containing  about  six  acres,  on  two  of  which  I  was 
awarded  the  second  premium  in  1855 — this  piece  at  that  time 
being  but  partially  reclaimed ;  containing  a  great  many  stones. 
These  were  removed — many  of  them  sold.  An  open  drain 
was  then  made  through  the  field  twenty  rods  in  length,  from 
two  to  three  feet  wide,  and  one  and  one-half  feet  deep,  near 
the  centre  of  the  lot.  At  the  west  end  is  another  ditch  eisrht 
rods  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  one  and  one-half  feet  deep,  run- 
ning into  the  main  ditch,  by  which  the  lot  is  drained.  Part  of 
it  was  then  ploughed  into  beds,  leaving  furrows  for  the  water 
to  run  off.  It  was  then  leveled  with  soil  drawn  from  the  road- 
side, and  about  two  hundred  bushels  of  leached  ashes  applied 
to  the  acre,  then  sowed  with  grass  seed.  This  was  in  1859. 
The  following  year  on  a  part  of  the  land  the  hay  was  very 
light — about  fifteen  hundred  to  the  acre.  As  some  parts  of 
the  lot  were  low,  the  grass  was  damaged  by  water.  In  the  fall 
more  soil  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  leached  ashes  were  ' 
spread.  In  1861  the  crop  was  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be 
from  thirty  to  forty  hundred  to  the  acre. 

The  expense  of  reclaiming  it  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  I  had 
no  idea  of  offering  it  for  a  premium,  but  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
will  fully  pay  all  expense. 
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The  land  to  which  our  attention  "was  called  by  Mr.  Nelson 
contains  about  four  acres.  The  land,  as  per  statement  sub- 
joined, was  mostly  covered  with  bushes — and  the  lowest  part 
with  water  during  half  the  year.  The  bushes  having  been 
cleared,  and  the  land  freed  from  water  by  covered  drains  filled 
at  the  bottom  with  small  stones  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
surface,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  plough.  This  method  of  un- 
derdraining  is  good  economy  on  some  lands  where  small  stones 
are  to  be  cleared  away ;  and  if  done  well  the  drains  answer  the 
purpose  intended  for  a  long  time — as  some  of  the  Committee 
know  from  experience. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHAELES  NELSON. 

The  piece  of  land  I  offer  for  premium  contains  about  four 
acres  ;  it  was  mostly  covered  with  bushes,  consisting  of  blue- 
berry, whortleberry  and  lambkill,  or  laurel.  The  water  stood 
upon  the  lowest  part  six  months  in  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1858  I  dug  a  drain  through  the  lowest  part,  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep  and  filled  it  to  within  about  eighteen  inches  of 
the  surface  with  small  stones,  then  covered  with  leather  shav- 
ings about  one  inch,  then  filled  with  what  had  been  dug  out 
the  drain.  Cost,  one  dollar  per  rod,  there  being  twenty-seven 
rods. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  cut  and  burned  the  bushes  at  a  cost 
of  five  dollars  ;  ploughed  the  land  at  a  cost  of  twelve  dollars  ; 
in  the  spring  of  1860  harrowed  and  planted  at  a  cost  of  four- 
teen dollars — planted  with  corn  and  potatoes,  manuring  in  the 
hill  with  about  three  cords  to  the  acre,  which  is  forty-eight 
dollars  at  four  dollars  per  cord ;  hoeing  three  times,  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Harvested  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  worth  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes,  worth 
fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  removed  about  eight  cords  of  roots 
and  sods  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars ;  ploughing  and  planting, 
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twenty-five  dollars ;  hoeing  three  times,  fifteen  dollars — ma- 
nured in  the  liill  as  the  previous  year  ;  harvested  seventy  bush- 
els of  corn,  worth  eighty  cents  per  bushel,  and  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes,  worth  forty  cents  per  bushel.  Finding 
the  water  stood  on  the  north  part,  I  put  in  a  drain  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  cents  per  rod,  which  is  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
The  present  season  sowed  about  half  the  piece  with  barley ; 
harvested  twenty-six  bushels  of  barley,  worth  sixty-five  cents 
per  bushel.  The  other  half  planted  with  corn  and  potatoes ; 
harvested  forty  bushels  of  potatoes,  worth  thirty-three  cents 
per  bushel ;  have  gathered  four  rows  of  corn  of  an  average 
quahty  ;  shelled  and  weighed  the  same,  it  weighing  ninety- 
eight  pounds.  There  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rows, 
there  will  be  fifty-two  bushels,  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Spread  three  cords  of  manure  on  the  corn  ground  and  put 
six  cords  in  the  hill.  Cost  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  planting, 
twenty  dollars  ;  hoeing  three  times,  eight  dollars.  The  corn 
fodder  and  straw  paid  for  the  harvesting. 


LAND. 


Dr. 

To  Draining, 

Cutting  bushes  and  burning, 

#38   50 
5  00 

Ploughing, 

Harrowing,  planting  and  sowing, 

Hoeing, 

34  00 

37  00 

38  00 

Removing  roots. 
Manure, 

3  00 
132  00 

8287  50 

Cr. 

By  Corn  and  potatoes  in  1860, 
Corn  and  potatoes  in  1861, 

$135  00 

96  00 

Barley,  corn  and  potatoes  in  1862, 

69   10 

Deduct  expenses. 

$300   10 
287   50 

Gain,  $12  60 

Besides  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
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The  Committee,  feeling  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  in 
offering  premiums  for  improvement  of  unproductive  lands, 
have  in  these  cases  been  effected,  award  to 

Jonathan  Berry  of  Middleton,  the  1st  premium,  of  $15. 

Charles  Nelson  of  Georgetown,  the  2d  premium,  of  $10. 

JOSIAH  NEWHALL,     ) 
JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  V  Committee. 
CHAS.  P.  PRESTON,     ) 


REPORT  ON  FARMS. 


The  farm  of  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  usually  called  the  Pickman 
Farm,  situated  in  Salem,  having  been  offered  for  the  Society's 
premium,  was  visited  by  the  Committee  on  the  14th  of  August 
and  on  the  5th  of  November.  The  illness  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
an  important  member  of  the  Committee,  and  a  most  valuable 
member  of  the  Society,  prevented  his  attendance.  His  place 
was  supplied,  at  his  own  request — and  the  Committee  were 
happy  in  being  favored  with  the  attendance  of  Gen.  Wm.  Sut- 
ton as  a  substitute,  at  their  first  meeting. 

Dr.  Loring  has  given  the  Committee  great  pleasure  by  of-" 
fering  his  farm  for  premium,  and  thus  giving  the  Society  and 
the  public  the  benefit  of  his  statement,  constituting  as  it  will 
the  most  important  part  of  this  report.  He  is  the  only  claim- 
ant the  present  year. 

This  noble  farm  is  situated  in  South  Salem.  It  touches 
Lynn  upon  its  south-west  border,  and  adjoins  the  lands  of  the 
late  Judge  Putnam  on  the  same  side,  while  the  farm  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  E.  H.  Derby  touch  it  on  the  west  and  north- 
west. 
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As  you  enter  the  parlor  of  the  farm-house — which  was  occu- 
pied for  some  generations  by  the  Pickman  family — you  notice 
what  ought  to  be  seen  in  every  farm-house,  a  finely  drawn  plan 
of  the  farm,  made  from  actual  survey,  by  which  we  learn  that 
it  contains  some  four  Jiundrednnd  thirty  acres,  but  more  exactly 
as  follows,  viz  : — 
Premises. 


Statute  Measure. 
Acres.  Roods.  Rods. 


No. 


1. 

House,  yard,  barns, 

&c.. 

1 

1 

17 

2. 

Orchard, 

6 

2 

0 

3. 

Orchard  west  of  house, 

2 

3 

0 

4. 

Arable  land  in  front  of  house. 

5 

1 

13 

5. 

Marsh  by  Forest  and  Pickman  rivers 

!,      6 

1 

3 

6. 

Upland, 

8 

2 

23 

7. 

Marsh  and  meadow  north  of  river, 

9 

0 

14 

8. 

Upland, 

6 

1 

35 

9. 

Marsh, 

8 

2 

25 

10. 

Upland, 

11 

2 

24 

11. 

Marsh, 

12 

3 

26 

12. 

Marsh, 

1 

1 

28 

13. 

Marsh, 

3 

1 

30 

14. 

Upland  pasture, 

21 

3 

17 

15. 

Upland, 

9 

1 

14 

16. 

Upland  and  swampy 

meadow, 

50 

2 

36 

17. 

Great  pasture, 

113 

2 

26 

18. 

Upland, 

10 

0 

8 

19. 

Orchard, 

1 

0 

0 

20. 

Nursery,  orchard. 

1 

0 

17 

21. 

Virginia  orchard, 

14 

0 

0 

22. 

Upland, 

27 

2 

13 

23. 

Upland, 

89 

3 

25 

24. 

Piece  on  Marblehead  road, 

4 

1 

27 

428  0  21* 

The  country  seat  of  the  Doctor  is  a  fine  mansion,  situated 
upon  a  beautiful  eminence,  some  one  hundred  rods  south-west- 
erly from  the  farm-house,  built  by  himself  but  a  short  time 
since.     It  is  surmounted  by  an  observatory,  irom  which  the 
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Tiew  is  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  ascent  from  the  plain  to 
the  mansion  is  by  a  somewhat  "winding  way,  of  easy  grade, 
while  the  descent  upon  the  opposite  side  towards  the  Lynn  and 
Marblehead  road,  in  the  bend  in  Forest  river,  is  abrupt  and 
wooded.  *► 

But  the  farm.  At  the  time  of  the  August  visit  of  the  Com- 
mittee, our  attention  was  first  called  to  the  underdrained  field 
in  front  of  the  farm-house,  a  full  account  of  which  was  given 
by  the  owner  in  the  Society's  Transactions  in  1859.  One  acre 
and  one-eighth  at  this  time  was  in  mangel  wurzel,  and  the 
balance  (four  and  three-eighths  acres)  in  English  grass,  the 
second  crop  being  perhaps  half  grown.  The  whole  field  was 
underdrained  by  the  present  owner  in  1857,  before  which  time 
*'  it  was  good  for  nothing."  It  was  of  this  field  that  a  former 
occupant  and  lessee  speaks  in  his  statement,  made  thirty-two 
years  ago,  when  he  says — "  There  is  of  wet  meadow  land  not 
more  than  five  acres,  which  is  never  tilled,  but  drained,  and 
yields  good  crops  of  stock  hay."  At  the  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee's recent  visit  (in  November),  the  crops  had  been  harvested. 
Upon  the  acre  and  one-eighth  in  mangel  wurzel  the  crop 
measured  sixteen  hundred  bushels,  or  sixteen  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre  !  The  two  crops  of  English  grass  upon  the  four 
acres  and  thirty-three  rods  measures  twenty-seven  tons.  It  is 
proper  to  state  the  method  by  which  the  quantity  was  ascer- 
tained. The  hay  was  upon  the  scaffold  and  occucupied  the 
space  from  the  scaffold  floor  to  the  great  beams,  a  height  of 
eight  feet.  One  of  the  bands  was  measured,  and  seven  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  were  estimated  to  weisrh  a  ton.  Bv  this  method 
(one  usually  adopted  and  considered  reliable  where  weighing 
cannot  be  had)  the  first  and  second  crops  upon  this  piece  of 
land  are  found  to  amount  to  the  astonishing  quantity  already 
mentioned — twenty-seven  tons,  or  six  and  four-tenths  tons  to 
the  acre.  As  Dr.  Loring's  method  of  draining,  together  with 
his  discription  of  the  land  before  draining,  were  minutely  des- 
cribed by  him  in  the  Society's  Transactions  for  1859,  already 
referred  to,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  any  part  of  his 
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statement  in  tliis  report.  That  part  of  the  land  under  consid- 
eration where  the  above  mentioned  crop  of  mangel  wurzel  has 
been  this  year  grown,  with  the  exception  of  the  one -eighth  of 
an  acre,  which  was  in  potatoes,  was  in  corn  in  1861 ;  and  the 
crop,  as  Dr.  Loring  informed  the  Committee,  was  ninety  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn.  The  amount  of  manure  applied  for  the 
com  crop  was  twenty-five  ox-cart  loads,  spread  and  ploughed 
in.  For  the  mangel  wurzels  this  year  forty-seven  loads  were 
put  on,  twenty-five  being  ploughed  in  and  twenty-two  loads 
put  in  the  drills ;  the  said  drills  being  two  feet  apart. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Loring,  casually  made  during  the  Com- 
mittee's walk  over  the  farm,  on  the  subject  of  succession  of 
crops  in  connection  with  the  field  above  mentioned,  are  re-' 
garde d  as  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  "  Mangel  wurzel  will  fol- 
low ruta  baga  well,  but  the  reverse  is  not  true.  E.uta  baga 
grows  smooth  and  handsome  on  new  land  taken  up  in  June 
and  well  manured.  The  late  sowing  of  ruta  bagas  is  indispens- 
able, as  the  aphides  (plant  lice)  are  far  less  likely  to  attack  the 
plants.  Mangel  wurzel  will  do  but  little  upon  dry,  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil — it  requires  a  rich  and  heavy  one,  but  ruta  baga 
does  best  on  what  the  wurzel  rejects."  It  is,  indeed,  upon 
precisely  this  kind  of  soil — a  heavy  and  rich  one — that  the  as- 
tonishing crop  of  mangel  wurzels  was  produced.  Some  of  the 
roots  weigh  eight  or  more  pounds.  Dr.  Webster  defines  this 
vegetable  as  the  root  of  scarcity,  a  definition  hardly  appropriate 
upon  the  Pickman  Farm.  Previously  to  the  underdraining  in 
1857,  the  water  had  been  carried  off,  if  at  all,  by  surface 
drains,  some  four  feet  wide  at  top  ;  drains  always  greatly  im- 
peding the  operations  of  mowing  and  carting  ofi"  hay. 

RUTA   BAGAS. 

"When  the  small  amount  of  labor  which  this  crop  usually 
requires  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  of  crops.  It  does  not  require  high  manuring 
— and  one  or  two  applications  of  the  hoe,  and  that,  as  the 
owner  says,  at  odd  jobs  and  in  dull  M^eather,  is  all.  Two  and 
14 
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one-half  acres  were  ploughed  in  June,  thus  late  to  avoid  the 
jilant  louse,  so  destructive  when  sowing  is  done  early ;  and  the 
Committee's  judgment  was  that  from  two  thousand  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  bushels  would  be  harvested  from  that 
field.  The  roots  were  smooth  and  beautiful,  and  usually  com- 
mand one  dollar  per  barrel.  Dr.  Loring's  method  of  keeping 
the  ruta  baga  is  interesting,  because  it  saves  labor  besides  being 
effectual.  The  roots  are  put  into  2)^ts  dug  some  four  feet  deep 
and  of  about  the  same  width,  and  twenty  feet  long,  more  or 
less.  Notwithstanding  the  fair  price  of  this  crop  at  market, 
we  understand  the  owner  to  say  all  his  roots  are  fed  out  to  the 
cattle  and  horses ;  beginning  from  the  time  of  their  coming  to 
the  barn.  Everything  except  the  roots  is  subjected  to  the 
steaming  process — apparatus  for  which  is  not  wanting. 

CARROTS. 

This  crop,  grown  upon  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  seems  not 
fully  to  have  realized  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
owner.  Still  it  is  a  fair  one — we  should  call  it  a  great  one, 
did  not  other  root  crops  exceed  it,  though  of  the  amount  no 
estimate  by  the  Committee  was  made. 

INDIAN    CORN. 

The  cornfield,  of  fourteen  acres  (together  with  one  acre  of 
turnips),  is  west  of  the  railroad  from  Boston  to  Salem.  The 
time  of  the  Committee  did  not  admit  of  visiting  this  field  in 
November.  That  it  suffered  in  spots  from  the  worms  was  evi- 
dent in  August. 

MANURES. 

Fresh  meadow  mud  is  dug  in  September  to  the  amount  of 
some  five  hundred  ox-cart  loads,  and  kept  exposed  to  the  frost 
during  the  winter.  It  is  then  mixed  with  one  hundred  casks 
of  lime  and  well  forked  over.  Dr.  Loring  applies  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  hill  before  dropping  the  corn.  About  one  ton 
was  used  upon  the  above  mentioned  fourteen  acre  lot,  west  of 
and  adjoining  the  railroad.     Dr.  Loring's  method  of  treating 
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salt  marsh  sods  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  have  occasion  to 
deal  with  them,  and  will  no  doubt  appear  in  his  statement  to 
be  published  herewith.  It  is  well  known  that  the  surface  sods 
taken  from  the  marsh  are  generally  well  nigh  indestructible 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  even  when  chopped 
fine  and  laid  in  the  cow-yard  they  are  often  inveterate.  Swine 
will  usually  work  them  up  as  well  as  anything ;  but  the  cotton- 
wool character  clings  to  them  so  tenaciously  that  many  farmers 
reject  them  altogether,  and  would  never  remove  them  from  the 
marsh,  except  upon  the  principle  of  abating  a  nuisance.  As 
soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  frozen.  Dr.  Loring  has  them  de- 
posited in  his  barn  cellar,  where  they  are  covered  by  cattle 
droppings  and  remain  frozen  during  the  winter.  On  exposure 
to  the  air  in  the  spring  they  fall  to  pieces  and  mingle  with 
other  ingredients  readily ;  thus  saving  the  labor  of  a  mechanical 
division,  always  laborious  and  imperfectly  done  at  best. 

Of  the  artificial  manures.  Dr.  Loring  is  satisfied  that  ground 
bone  outlasts  all  others.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  any 
mill  suitable  for  grinding  bone  is  wdthin  the  reach  of  Essex 
county  farmers.  The  bone  meal  sold  at  the  agricultural  stores 
has  all  the  appearance  of  burnt  bone  ground.  What  effect  the 
burning  may  have  upon  the  lime  is  not  clear ;  but  that  all  the 
animal  fibre  and  oils  have  been  destroyed  the  absense  of  efflu- 
via abundantly  testifies. 

BUILDINGS. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  house,  the  buildings  next 
in  importance  are  the  barns.  By  a  description  of  them  in 
a  ack  number  of  our  Transactions  it  appears  that  "  there 
are  two  upon  the  place,  one  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  breadth ;  the  other,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  forty-two  wide.  The  latter  has  a  cellar  under 
the  whole  of  it ;  the  main  part  of  which  is  for  manure,  and 
receives  all  the  deposits  of  the  cattle.  A  portion  of  this  cellar 
is  inclosed  for  the  storing  of  fruit  and  vegetables." 

A  steam  boiler  situated  between  the  two  barns  throws  the 
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steam  into  both,  for  cooking  the  corn  fodder  and  the  hay.  The 
piggery  is  under  the  south-easterly  barn.  The  swine  are  kept 
in  four  or  more  pens.  We  noticed  two  fine  litters  of  young 
pigs.  The  swine  are  of  different  breeds — from  the  snug  Suf- 
folk to  the  coarse  Chester,  all  handsome  and  well  fed.  For 
a  fuller  description  of  this  important  department,  we  would 
refer  to  the  statement  below. 

The  indispensable  tool  shop  is  not  wanting  on  this  magnifi- 
cent farm.  The  articles  are  "  too  numerous  to  mention  " — a 
horse  hoe,  all  of  iron,  with  three  cutters  and  a  wheel ;  a  hand 
weeder,  having  a  wheel  forward  with  five  flat  cutting  knives 
flaring  both  ways,  &c.,  &c.^tools  with  which  some  of  the 
Committee  certainly  were  quite  unacquainted,  and  yet  evi- 
dently no  surplus  or  useless  one. 

CAPABILITY    OF    SOILS    FOR    CONTINUAL   IMPROVEMENT. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  capacity  of  all  soils  for  un- 
limited improvement.  The  man  is  still  living  and  vigorous 
(Mr.  Mechi  of  Tiptree,  in  England)  who  purchased  poor  land 
because  he  had  no  means  for  buying  better.  At  the  time  of 
Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols'  visit  at  that  farm  some  six  years  ago,  arriving 
there  "  the  first  of  June,^^  he  found  that  Mr.  Mechi  "  had  al- 
ready taken  three  heavy  crops  of  Italian  rye  grass — a  valuable 
variety — and  was  expecting  a  fourth  ready  for  the  scythe  in  a 
week .'"  while  in  Switzerland,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  farmers 
"  had  already  secured  one,  and  in  some  instances  two  crops  of 
grass,"  And  the  old  adage — "  What  man  has  done,  man  can 
do,"  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  And  perhaps  the  same  idea 
may  attach  to  soils,  or  to  many  of  them. 

The  Committee  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to 
allow  them  to  speak  with  accuracy  upon  this  point  in  relation 
to  the  Pickman  Farm.  We  have  nothing,  in  fact,  running 
back  much  more  than  thirty  years ;  that  being  about  the  time 
when  a  statement  was  published  in  the  Society's  Transactions 
relating  to  the  products  of  this  farm.  Previous  to  that  time, 
as  we  are  informed,  for  at  least  one  hundred  years,  it  had  been 
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cultivated  by  the  Pickmans,  fathers  and  sons — the  very  name 
of  whom  is  a  guaranty  for  superior  cultivation.  The  pre- 
sumption we  think  is  a  fair  one  that  it  has  been  cultivated, 
and  cropped,  too,  to  the  apparent  extent  of  its  capabilities  for 
all  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  yet  is  now  far  in  ad- 
vance of  itself  at  any  former  period.  What  a  comment  on 
those  who,  after  a  few  years  of  trial,  sell  out  and  "  go  West," 
or  somewhere  to  find  unexhausted  land  ! 

But  the  Committee  feel  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  present  and  former  years.  Dr.  Lor- 
ing  has  been  in  possession  for  five  years.  In  that  time,  as 
respects  the  single  article  of  English  hay,  it  can  be  said  with 
truth,  that  upon  the  land  where  the  grand  experiment  of  un- 
derdrainiug  has  been  made,  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  hay 
to  the  acre  has  become  twelve  thousand.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  all  the  crops  have  advanced  in  this  proportion ;  but  as  a 
whole  the  state  of  the  farm  is  greatly  improved. 

The  owner  is  also  the  dweller  upon  the  soil ;  and  although 
much  of  the  management  is  no  doubt  left  to  Mr.  Ham,  the 
superintendent,  yet  the  owner  is  familiar  with  all  the  details, 
and  may  be  said  to  direct  almost  all.  Dr.  Loring's  extreme 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  each  animal  of  his  extensive 
stock,  struck  the  Committee  with  both  delight  and  surprise. 

A  full  statement  relating  to  the  buildings  and  fences  will 
follow  this  report.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  do  justice  to  this 
farni,  nor  that  it  is  possible  to  do  it  after  enjoying  only  two 
visits  to  its  hundreds  of  acres.  It  this  moment  occurs  to  us 
that  there  is  a  fine  field,  of  seven  acres,  by  the  side  of  the  road 
from  the  farm  into  the  city  proper,  which  was  ploughed  after 
the  hay  crop  was  taken  ofi",  and  which  has  since  been  manured 
and  laid  down  again,  with  the  new  grass  well  under  wav  for  * 
the  next  year. 

But  enough  we  think  has  been  said  to  prove  our  point,  viz  ; 
Tliat  soils  may  be  improved  ad  libitum — by  which  is  meant,  like 
the  Pickman  Farm,  they  may  become  ligneous  and  no  longer 
lierhaccous  merely — that  is,  they  may  be  growing  upon  old 
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growths,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  be  merely  living  every 
spring,  to  be  followed  with  dying  every  winter.  It  may  be  true 
that  in  some  departments  a  change  of  policy  in  farming  has  been 
pursued ;  as  for  example  less  attention  may  have  been  paid  to 
£fuit  and  more  to  hay  ;  less  to  one  kind  of  root  and  more  ta 
another  ;  but,  as  before  hinted,  the  grand  idea  is  that  for  rea- 
sons Providential,  and  therefore  sometimes  beyond  mortal  com- 
prehension, the  resourses  of  mother  earth  are  found  to  be 
boundless  and  inexhaustible — we  say  sometimes  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, we  might  have  put  it  stronger  and  say  it  is, 
perhaps,  generally  so ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
philosopy  of  ])lant  growth  has  for  ages  been  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness as  intense  as  midnight,  the  chemists  have  brought  forward, 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  an  accumulation  of  im- 
portant and  beautiful  facts  of  amazing  signification.  And  the 
engouraging  result  is,  these  facts  are  not,  as  heretofore,  lying 
buried  beneath  the  crucibles  of  the  chemists,  but  the  agricul- 
tural world  is  now  being  blest  with  men  who  can  appreciate 
and  appropriate  them.  So  long  as  gentlemen  can  be  found 
who,  like  the  accomplished  owner  of  the  Pickman  Farm,  are 
willing  to  spend  a  part  of  every  day  actually  in  the  field — if 
not  literally  with  book  in  hand,  yet  with  the  knowledge  of  it 
in  his  head — reducing  to  practice  great  scientific  truths,  and 
watching  the  progress  and  the  results,  and  then,  like  him,  com- 
municaLing  the  whole  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  so  long  is 
there  a  bright  future  for  the  farmer. 

The  Committee  would  distinctly  call  the  attention  of  all  wha 
read  the  statement  of  Dr.  Loring,  to  his  remarks  upon  the 
use  of  sand  as  a  manure,  recollecting,  however,  that  much  of 
his  farm  is  inclining  to  clay,  or  being  decidedly  so.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  palpable  uses  of  the  sand  described  by  him  is 
the  mechanical  one  of  its  uniting  first  with  the  manure  itself, 
thus  opening,  dividing  and  making  a  passage  through  it  for  the 
rootlets  long  before  they  would  otherwise  find  one ;  but,  also, 
and  more  especially,  carrying  on  this  important  operation  of 
dividing  and  pulverizing  the  tenacious  soil  itself.     Look  at  a 
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lump  of  pm*e  clay,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  how  long  it  would 
take  the  ordinary  processes  of  cultivation  to  make  it  produc- 
tive !  But  sand — river  sand,  salt  sand — will  open  its  unwil- 
ling jaws.  It  is  not  a.  mojiu re  in  itself;  but  it  is  the  pioneer 
opening  a  pathway  for  the  forces  that  shall  make  the  wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose.  Dr.  Nichols  tells  us  that  a  plant  is 
like  an  infant  as  respects  its  preparation  of  food.  It  has  no 
teeth  to  masticate,  no  salivary  glands  to  pour  out  diluting  fluids 
to  render  digestable  its  rocky  aliment;  it  can  receive  it  only  in 
a  liquid,  soluble  form.  And  Dr.  Dana  tells  us  that  th6  salts 
and  earths  form  voltaic  batteries  with  the  roots  of  groicing  plants, 
to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  "  salts  "  and  ''  earths  "  of  a 
clay  bed  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  "  voltaic  battery,"  un- 
less you  first  open  a  way  for  them  by  some  process  as  natural 
and  practicable  as  that  of  the  fi-eest  use  of  sand  ? 

But,  as  before  mentioned,  the  prospects  before  the  farmer, 
and  consequently  the  county  itself,  are  bright  and  full  of  en- 
couragement. When  the  nation's  last  fight  is  to  be  fought, 
and  her  last  victory  won,  we  have  no  possible  means  of  fore- 
telling ;  but  long  after  that  time  shall  have  come,  the  triumphs 
of  willing  science  over  unwilling  soils  will  be  but  just  begin- 
ning. So  long  as  our  own  county  can  show  such  farmers  as 
Loring,  and  Suttou,  and  the  Wares,  father  and  son,  and  Ives, 
and  Page — the  acting  and  ex-Presidents  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  with  many,  many  others  all  ready  and  anxious  to  fol- 
low where  our  distinguished  county  chemist.  Dr.  J.  K.  Nichols, 
leads ;  so  long  old  Essex  may  rightfully  boast,  not  only  of 
what  it  is,  but  of  what  it  is  to  he.  And  we  by  no  means  admit 
that  this  is,  as  the  British  Keviews  say,  rearing  a  fictitious  cap- 
ital of  renown  which  our  posterity  are  to  pay  ofi";  for  the  pres- 
ent generation,  of  Essex  farmers,  we  believe,  will  do  a  good  shar& 
of  it  themselves. 

Interesting  communications  to  me  from  Mr.  Kogers  and 
Dr.  Merriam,  members  of  the  Committee,  whose  valuable 
suggestions  I  have  incorporated  in  this  report,  sustain  me  in 
my  views  ;  and  they  urge  particularly  a  competition  among  the 
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smaller  farms  of  the  county,  where  the  chief  agricultural  inter- 
est lies,  for  the  premium  of  the  society.  It  is  regretted  that 
the  space  occupied  by  this  report  and  the  statement,  prevent  an 
entire  publication  of  their  contributions.  With  these  introduc- 
tory remarks  I  present  the  statement  of  Dr.  Loring. 

DAVID  CHOATE,  Chairman. 


GEO.  B.  LORING'S  STATEMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Farms : — 

The  farm  ■which  I  enter  for  premium  is  situated  in  Salem, 
and  is  known  as  the  Pickman  Farm.  It  contains  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  acres,  lying  in  a  body  in  the  south-easterly 
part  of  the  city.  It  came  into  my  possession  April  1st,  1857  ; 
since  which  time  I  have  added  to  it  about  seventy  acres  of  pas- 
ture-laud, lying  in  the  towns  of  Boxford  and  Middleton,  and 
known  as  Bald  Hill. 

Tlie  land  in  Salem  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  ten  acres 
of  cleared   and   cultivated  fielding,  thirty-eight   acres   of  salt, 
marsh,  producing  black  grass,  two  acres  of  fresh  meadow,  and 
the  balance  of  pasturing. 

The  surface  is  uneven — the  pastures  occupying  considerable 
elevations  of  syenite  and  greenstone,  mostly  covered  with  not 
a  deep  soil  of  a  rich  warm  quality,  interspersed  with  a  few 
small  swampy  spots  ; — the  cultivated  land  consisting  of  deep 
beds  of  clay,  extending  from  low  salt  marshes  to  the  foot  of 
abrupt  ledges,  and  running  some  distance  inland  between  them, 
usually  along  the  sides  of  fresh  water  courses,  which  rise  in 
the  pastures ;  and  the  salt  marsh  being  composed  of  peat  lying 
upon  tenacious  clay.     The  level  of  the  field,  which  is  mostly 
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not  many  feet  above  high  water  mark,  is  diversified  by  two  or 
three  gravelly  knolls,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet, 
and  occupying  nearly  seven  acres  of  land. 

The  soil  under  cultivation  is,  therefore,  mostly  strong  clayey 
loam,  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil.  The  gravelly  knolls  to  which 
I  have  referred  furnish,  from  one  to  five  feet  below  their  sur- 
face, beds  of  the  finest  beach  sand.  The  fai"m  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  deposits  of  muck.  It  is  well  watered  both  by 
brooks  and  small  ponds.  The  natural  growth  of  wood  is  the 
Red  Cedar  in  the  pastures ;  the  Walnut,  Red  Oak,  Elm, 
Swamp  Maple,  and  a  few  Pines,  both  hard  and  soft,  growing 
upon  the  lower  lands. 

When  I  took  possession  of  the  farih,  five  years  ago,  I  found 
it  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  The  buildings  were 
out  of  repair,  the  orchards  were  decayed,  and  the  fields  were, 
most  of  them,  under  poor  cultivation.  The  year  previous,  the 
crop  of  hay  was  about  150  tons  of  English  and  salt  hay ;  100 
bushels  of  corn,  55  bushels  of  barley,  650  bushels  of  carrots 
and  mangel  wurzels,  about  90  bushels  of  potatoes,  175  barrels 
of  apples,  and  a  few  bushels  of  rye.  The  stock  on  the  farm 
consisted  of  46  cows,  12  yearling  heifers,  2  hogs,  S  horses,  4 
oxen  and  1  bull.  The  drainage  of  the  farm  had  been,  for 
years,  wholly  sui'face  drainage,  ditches  varying  in  depth  from 
one  to  three  feet,  and  beds  laid  up  with  the  plough.  All  the 
clayey  land  on  the  farm  was  drained  in  this  manner. 

The  labor  which  has  been  done  on  the  farm,  imder  my  direc- 
tion, has  been  devoted  to  thorough  drainage,  the  restoring  of 
the  orchards,  the  cultivation  of  grass,  grain  and  root  crops,  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  poultry,  and  the  sale  of 
milk. 

DRAINAGE. 

Into    considerable    of  my    heavy    land  I    have    introduced 

thorough   drainage  with  tiles.     In  a  former  report  upon   this 

subject,  I  laid  before  the  Society  the  plans,  method  and  cost  of 

draining  5|  acres  of  very  stiff  and  unmanageable  clay,  liable 

15 
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to  be  flooded,  and  always  cold.  Since  that  time  I  have  drained 
other  pieces  of  land  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  my  entire  sat- 
isfaction. The  crops  upon  the  piece  referred  to  first  have  been 
largely  increased.  From  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  grown,  too,'  upon  a  field  divided  by  a  wide,  deep,  incon- 
venient ditch,  and  arranged  in  high  beds  separated  by  deep 
furrows,  I  have  increased  the  yield  to  valuable  corn,  root,  grain 
and  grass  crops,  raised  upon  a  smooth  and  even  surface.  Last 
year  I  raised,  upon  this  field,  ninety  bushels  of  corn  upon  one 
acre,  fifty  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre  on  four  and  three- 
eighths  acres,  and  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  on  the  remaining 
eighth  surrounding  the  corn.  This  year  the  field  was  divided 
into  four  and  three-eigh£hs  acres  of  grass,  and  one  and  one- 
eighth  acres  of  mangel  wurzel ;  the  grass  yielded  seventeen 
and  one-half  tons  of  the  first  crop,  and  nine  and  one-half  tons 
of  the  the  second  crop — making  in  all  twenty-seven  tons  of 
hay,  or  six  tons  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  acre  and  one-eighth  of 
mangels  yielded  sixteen  hundred  bushels.  Having  entered 
these  crops  for  premium,  I  have  given  a  more  explicit  state- 
ment with  regard  to  them  elsewhere.  Other  fields  have  been 
brought  into  similarly  even  and  fertile  condition  by  thorough 
drainage. 

OKCHAEDS. 

The  orchards  occupy  about  twenty  acres.  The  trees  are  fifty 
years  old,  and  were  many  of  them  imported  grafted  fruit. 
The  Pickman  Pippin,  a  very  valuable  cooking  apple,  was  in- 
troduced upon  the  farm  by  Col.  Pickman,  in  the  year  1810, 
having  been  sent  to  him  from  England.  The  rest  of  the  trees 
are  Baldwins,  Hubbardstons,  Pearmains,  Spitzenburgs,  Danvers 
Sweets,  Liscoms  and  Roxbury  Russets.  The  trees  have  long 
since  passed  their  prime  ;  and  when  I  took  them  were  sufiering 
much  from  neglect.  A  system  of  root-pruning — practiced  by 
digging  around  the  tree,  at  the  distance  or  five  or  six  feet,  a 
ditch  two  feet  deep,  cutting  off  about  half  the  roots,  and  filling 
the  ditch  with  a  compost  of  muck  and  lime — has   brought  the 
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trees  into  good  condition  and  bearing.  I  have  been  very  care- 
ful not  to  cut  the  tops  excessively — never  having  allowed  more 
pruning  than  would  clear  out  the  dead  wood  and  suckers ;  for 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  may  apply  severe  treatment  to  the  root 
of  an  old  tree  with  benefit — but  you  cannot  cut  the  top  liber- 
ally, either  for  grafting  or  pruning,  without  in  a  short  time 
destroying  the  tree.  The  land  occupied  by  one  orchard  I  have 
devoted  to  grass  crops — rye-grass,  oats  and  barley  cut  green, 
clover,  &c.,  ploughing  it  every  spring  and  manuring  it  fairly ; 
and  I  have  found  it  beneficial  to  the  trees,  besides  giving  me 
as  good  crops  as  can  be  raised  on  shaded  land.  I  would  add 
here,  what  I  have  repeatedly  stated  elsewhere,  that  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  profit  of  orchards. 

GRASS. 

Much  of  my  land  is  devoted  to  grass,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it ;  and  every  course  of  husbandry  which  I  adopt, 
is  with  a  view  to  obtaining  as  large  a  supply  of  this  valuable 
crop  as  possible.  Herdsgrass  and  clover  grow  most  readily  on 
the  strong,  clayey  soil ;  red-top  is  seldom  seen,  except  slightly 
intermixed  with  the  herdsgrass ;  and,  when  the  latter  has 
run  its  course,  it  is  followed  by  a  thick,  heavy,  not  coarse, 
growth  of  clover.  In  seeding  down  land  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  a  series  of  corn  and  root  crops,  I  sow  my  grass  seed 
with  barley,  as  the  best  grain  I  can  find  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  will  admit — early 
sown  barley  being  usually  the  best ;  and,  by  thus  making  a  long 
season,  I  am  supplied  with  a  good  cut  of  clover  after  the  barley 
is  harvested.  Half  a  bushel  of  herdsgrass,  half  a  bushel  of 
red-top,  and  ten  pounds  of  clover,  is  my  rule  for  seeding. 

When  I  would  renew  the  grass,  in  land  which  is  too  stiff"  for 
easy  cultivation — and  I  have  considerable  of  this — I  plough 
after  haying,  generally  in  August,  and  seed  it  down  to  grass 
alone,  using  the  quantities  mentioned  above,  without  the  clover. 
In  doing  this  I  plough  eight  inches,  with  any  common  sod- 
plough,  which  will  lay  the  furrow  as  level  as  possible  ;   I  then 
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roll  with  a  heavy  iron  roller ;  apply  twenty-five  ox-cart  loads  of 
composted  manure  to  the  acre ;  harrow  with  Geddes's  harrow, 
by  far  the  best  implement  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  ever 
used;  brush  or  harrow  in  lightly  the  seed,  and  roll  again. 
This  process  has  never  failed  to  give  me  a  heavy  grass  crop  the 
following  yeai*.  Twelve  acres,  which  last  year  yielded  but  half 
a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  gave  me  this  year,  under  this  manage- 
ment, three  tons  of  excellent  herdsgra&s  hay  to  the  acre. 

I  have  top-dressed  a  great  deal  of  run  out  grass  land ;  but 
not  with  the  advantage  which  I  anticipated.  Heavy  lands  un- 
questionably need  stirring  now  and  then ;  and  light  lands 
require  frequent  incorporation  of  manure. 

GRAIN. 

Corn  and  barley  are  the  grain  which  I  raise  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  ;  on  gravelly  soils,  a  little  rye,  as  much  for  the 
straw  as  for  the  grain.  I  raise  corn  because  it  is  the  best  crop 
I  can  take  from  land  which  I  propose  to  lay  down  to  grass. 
I  think  grass  follows  it  better  than  it  does  any  of  the  root 
crops,  potatoes  included.  I  believe,  moreover,  that-  corn  well 
cultivated  is  a  profitable  crop ;  and  that  corn  fodder  properly 
cured  and  properly  fed  to  cattle  will  amply  repay  the  cost  of 
cultivation.  Manure  is  spread  upon  the  surface  of  my  corn 
land  and  harrowed  in ;  and  a  little  super-phosphate  of  lime  or 
ashes,  the  Ibrmer  placed  in  the  hill,  and  the  latter  applied  at 
the  first  hoeing,  generally  gives  abundant  crops. 

The  field  appropriated  to  corn  this  year  contains  about  four- 
teen acres.  It  is  rather  low,  and  intersected  by  a  small  brook. 
On  one  side  of  this  brook,  the  land  is  clayey  and  heavy ;  on 
the  other  it  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  and  clayey  loam,  strong  and 
warm,  in  some  places  presenting  the  appearance  of  having 
been  washed  from  the  surrounding  ledges  by  heavy  floods,  and 
all  interspersed  with  small  shallow  deposits  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter.  Last  year  this  field  yielded  a  very  small  crop  of 
hay — not  more  than  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Its  surface 
was  broken  by  boulders,  and  by  a  knoll  covered  with  Red 
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Cedars,  bushes,  and  stones.  In  September  of  last  year  it  was 
thoroughly  cleared  of  stones  and  trees  ;  new  ditches  were  dug ; 
an  elevated  spot  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  very 
springy,  was  drained  with  tiles ;  and  the.  whole  field  was 
ploughed  eight  inches  in  depth.  From  a  deposite  of  muck  in 
one  corner  of  the  field,  five  hundred  loads  were  drawn  and 
deposited  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  in  heaps  of 
about  one  hundred  loads  each.  Late  in  the  autumn  twenty 
casks  of  lime  were  mixed  with  each  heap.  A  hundred  loads 
of  barn^yard  manure  were  drawn  into  the  field  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  the  compost  of  muck  and  lime  was 
spread  evenly  upon  the  land,  and  harrowed  in  with  Geddes's 
harrow,  heavily  weighted.  The  land  was  then  lightly  fur- 
rowed ;  a  small  quantity  of  super-phosphate  placed  in  each  hill 
— on  a  portion  of  the  field  the  barn-yard  manure  was  also  used 
in  the  hill — and  the  corn  was  planted  from  May  24  to  May  30. 
During  the  summer  a  few  spots  suffered  from  water,  and  larger 
patches  were  destroyed  by  the  wireworm.  But  where  the 
corn  escaped  these  evils,  its  yield  was  seventy-five  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  and  the  fodder  was  very  heavy.  A  portion  of  the 
field,  which  contains  in  all  sixteen  acres,  was  planted  with  po- 
tatoes and  cabbages. 

The  whole  expense  of  clearing  this  land  and  preparing  it  for 
the  corn  crop  was  as  follows  : — 
In  October,  1861,  with  8  men  and  4  yoke  of  oxen, 

144  days'  work, 
Blasting  boulders,  10  days'  work. 
Lime, 
Tiles, 

Composting  lime  and  muck,  15  days. 
Ditching,  spreading  compost  and  harrowing  in  spring, 
1862,  30  days, 

$275  50 
After  this  the  expense  was  what  usually  attends  raising  the 
corn  crop. 
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Of  the  small  grains,  barley  is  to  me  the  most  profitable- 
My  land  yields  readily  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  when  it  is  in 
condition  to  be  seeded  down  to  grass.  Barley  always  finds  a 
good  market,  and  the  straw  is  valuable  fodder  for  store  cattle. 

ROOT    CROPS. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the  value  of  root  crops. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have  raised  from  four  to  seven 
thousand  bushels  annually  for  the  last  five  years — last  year 
sixty-five  hundred  bushels — this  year  forty-three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  bushels.  The  roots  raised  are  the  mangel  wurzel, 
carrot,  ruta  baga  and  English  turnip.  The  seed  used  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  imported  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture.  For  mangel  wurzel,  strong  rich 
clayey  loam  is  best,  manured  with  eight  cords  of  barn-yard 
manure,  well  rotted,  to  the  acre,  about  as  much  more  applied 
in  the  drills,  with  the  addition  of  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of 
refuse  salt.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  thirty-six  hours  before 
planting,  the  water  being  hot  when  poured  upon  it;  and 
it  should  be  dropped  by  hand  and  covered  with  the  hoe.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  a  machine  will  drop  and  cover  mangel  seed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secm-e  an  even  crop.  A  strip  of  plank  four 
inches  wide  and  three  feet  long,  from  the  lower  side  of  which 
one  and  one-fourth  inch  pins  project  two  inches,  with  spaces 
of  seven  inches,  applied  lengthwise  on  the  top  of  the  drill  by 
means  of  a  light  frame  handle,  is  a  convenient  implement  for 
making  the  holes  into  which  the  seed  is  to  be  dropped.  This 
avoids  the  labor  of  thinning  the  plants,  and  enables  the  culti- 
vator to  cover  the  seeds  at  a  uniform  depth.  Mangel  wurzels 
are  raised  almost  exclusively  for  my  milch  cows — a  few  being 
fed  to  store  hogs.     They  should  be  sowed  by  the  20th  of  May. 

Carrots  are  raised  on  rather  warmer,  lighter  land,  enriched 
with  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  ten  cords  to  the  acre.  The  land 
is  ploughed  twice,  raked  smooth  and  rolled  lightly.  The  seed 
is  sowed  by  machine,  in  rows  from  ten  to  thirteen  inches  apart. 
I  prefer  the  short  orange,  as  the  soundest  and  heaviest  root ; 
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the  crown  being  very  large  and  the  point  thick.  It  is  more 
easily  harvested,  and  does  not  lose  in  weight  like  the  long  or- 
ange; the  long  tap  of  which  is  apt  to  wilt  after  being  kept  three 
or  four  months  in  the  cellar.  I  sow  carrots  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  warm  in  the  spring.  I  raise  them  for  my 
horses ;  having  found  them  to  be  an  expensive  root,  and  of 
small  benefit  to  my  milch  cows  or  store  cattle.  My  crop  this 
year  was  six  hundred  bushels  on  ninety  rods  of  land. 

Kuta  bagas  require  lighter  land  and  less  manure  than  either 
of  the  before  mentioned  roots.  The  best  crops  I  have  ever 
had,  were  raised  on  new  gravelly  soil,  ploughed  about  six 
inches,  enriched  with  about  four  cords  of  maniu-e  harrowed  in 
after  ploughing.  Roll  the  land  lightly,  and  sow  the  seed  with 
machine.  In  this  way  a  solid  smooth  root  may  be  raised.  On 
old  land  ruta  bagas  make  long  necks  and  rough  bodies.  They 
are  the  cheapest  root  raised,  and  the  most  valuable  for  store 
and  fatting  cattle.  The  seed  I  use  is  "  Skirving's  King  of  the 
Sweeds,"  imported  by  the  Massachusetts  Society.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  to  prevent  the  root  from  be- 
ing overripe  in  the  autumn,  sow  ruta  bagas  about  the  20th  of 
June. 

POTATOES. 

The  potatoes  raised  [on  the  farm,  were  all  planted  on  new 
land — a  small  portion  on  the  cleared  field  referred  to,  and  the 
remainder  on  pasture-land  cleared  for  the  purpose.  The  latter 
had  no  manure,  except  a  handful  of  plaster  in  each  hill.  The 
seed  was  Jackson  Whites,  and  an  excellent  potato  brought  from 
Maine  by  my  foreman.  Those  raised  in  the  pasture-land  were 
smooth,  of  uniform  size,  very  mealy,  equal  to  the  Chenango  in 
its  best  days.     The  yield  was  a  bushel  to  twenty-two  hills. 

The  cabbages  raised  were  the  late  Savoy  and  Drumhead, 
planted  on  new  land,  manured  with  barn-yard  manure  in  the 
hill. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  crops  referred  to  was  as  follows  : — 
Barley — five  and  one-half  acres. 
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Corn — fourteen  acres. 

Potatoes — four  acres. 

Mangel  wurzel — one  and  one-fourth  acres. 

Ruta  baga — two  and  one-baK  acres. 

Carrots — ninety  rods. 

Rye — one  and  one-half  acres. 

Bye-grass — two  and  one-half  acres. 

Cabbages — one-half  an  acre. 

Corn  fodder — one  acre. 

Kitchen  garden — one-half  an  acre. 

Making  the  land  devoted  to  crops  thirty-three  and  three- 
quarters  acres. 

Of  English  grass  there  are  seventy-seven  acres. 

The  amount  of  crops  raised  on  the  farm  this  year  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

English  hay,  165  tons. 

Second  crop  (a  large  part  being  fed  on  the  land  in 

the  autumn),.  15     " 

Salt  hay,  40     " 

Rye-grass,  8     " 

Barley  straw  28     '* 

Corn  fodder,  40     " 


Amount  of  fodder^ 

Ruta  bagas. 

Mangel  wurzel. 

Carrots, 

Potatoes, 

English  flat  turnip^ 

Barley, 

Rye, 

Indian  corn. 

Cabbages, 

Apples, 

Cider. 


298  tons. 

1876  bushels, 
1800 
600 
400 

50 
250 

40 
500 

3  tons. 
600  barrels. 

80      « 


In  addition  to  these,  were  raised  garden  vegetables  sufficient 
for  my  own  family  and  that  of  my  foreman. 

The  Stock  on  the  farm  consists  of : — 

Cows — 50,  including  two  year  old  heifers  that  have  calved ; 
yeai-lings — 12;  calves,  from  four  to  ten  months  old — 14;  two 
years  old  steers — 2 ;  oxen — 4 ;  bulls — 2. 

Horses  for  work — 3  ;  breeding  mare — 1 ;  foiu*  year  old 
colts — 3  ;  three  year  old  colts — 2 ;  yearling  colts — 2  ;  sucking 
colt — 1 ;  stallion — 1 ;  driving  horses — 2. 

Swine,  fatting  and  stores — 14 ;  breeding  sows- — 3  ;  sucking 
pigs— 15. 

The  cows,  heifers  and  calves  are  mostly  pure  and  grade 
Ayrshires ;  all  bred  by  myself,  except  twenty,  of  which  six 
were  imported  and  fourteen  were  purchased  in  the  market.  I 
selected  this  breed,  after  having  satisfied  myself  that  they  will 
make  more  milk  out  of  a  given  amount  of  food  than  any  other 
cattle' — that  they  are  hardy  and  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  that  they  fatten  well,  when  fed  for  the  shambles. 
The  two  year  old  steers  enumerated  are  grade  Ayrshires,^ 
twins ;  and  they  are  well  shaped,  vigorous,  and  of  good  size. 
The  bulls  are  both  Ayrshire- — Irvine,  imported  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society,  and  Allard,  by  Essex,  out  of  an  Ayrshire  cow 
imported  by  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cabot  of  Salem. 

The  stallion,  one  driving  horse  and  six  of  the  colts  are  of 
the  Black  Hawk  family — through  Trotting  Childers. 

The  swine  are  a  cross  between  Chester  County  and  Suffolk ; 
they  reach  great  size,  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
feed  easily,  and  cut  well ;  often  six  inches  over  the  shoulder. 

The  poultry  are — fifty  hens,  a  mixture  of  Black  Spanish  and 
Game,  hardy,  heavy  fowls,  and  good  layers.  They  carry  great 
thickness  of  fine  grained  meat  on  their  breast.  The  English . 
Game  cock,  either  the  Derby  or,  what  I  now  have,  a  bird  from 
Lord  Berwick's  breed,  is  pretty  sure  to  improve  any  flock  of 
hens  with  which  he  is  mixed — always  excepting  the  coarse 
East  India  fowls,  which  persist  in  being  mi  generis.  Thirty 
turkeys,  a  mixture  of  Bronze  from  Worcester  county,  and  the 
'  16 
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Canada  ;  a  solid  bird,  in  weight  midway  between  these  two 
breeds.  Twenty  ducks,  a  breed  brought  from  England,  whose 
name  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  buildings  on  the  farm  are — One  barn  42  by  114,  with 
manure  cellar  and  root  cellar  occupying  all  the  space  beneath. 
In  this  barn  the  milch  cows,  oxen,  one  bull  and  the  farm  horses 
are  kept.  Hay  is  stored  in  it  in  bays  and  mows,  and  on  a 
shifting  mow  over  the  drive-way,  reaching  from  the  mow- 
beams  to  the  ridge-pole.  Another  barn  82  by  100,  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner,  where  dry  cows  and  young  cattle  are  kept. 
This  barn  has  an  L  attached,  18  by  52,  containing  stalls  and 
boxes  for  breeding  mares  and  colts,  with  a  hay  loft.  This 
barn  and  the  L  have  cellars  under  them.  There  are,  also,  a 
corn-house,  16  by  20,  a  cider-house,  carriage  house,  hen-house, 
hog-stye,  wood  and  cart  sheds  and  farm-house.  All  the  barn- 
cellars  are  stone-walled  on  three  sides,  and  closed  in  front  with 
boards  ;  three  wide  double  doors  admitting  to  each  cellar. 

Water  is  brought  to  the  farm-house,  barn-yard  and  largest 
\barn  by  a  hydraulic  ram. 

Manure.  All  the  manure  used  on  the  farm  is  made  on  the 
premises  ;  and  last  year  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  loads. 
I  use  in  composting,  muck,  sea-weed,  clearings  from  salt  marsh 
ditches  and  sand.  The  turf  or  sod  cut  from  salt  marshes, 
which  is  usually  so  tough  as  to  defy  all  decay,  may  be  disin-' 
tegrated  by  placing  it  in  the  barn-cellar  in  winter,  when  it  is 
frozen  and  covered  with  ice,  burying  it  with  manure,  thus  pre- 
venting its  thawing  too  soon,  and  forking  it  over  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm.  It  then  comes  to  pieces,  mixes  readily 
with  the  manure,  and  forms  an  excellent  compost.  In  work- 
ing sand  into  my  manure,  I  use  it  as  bedding  for  my  cattle  and 
horses  not  at  work.  It  keeps  them  free  from  vermin,  prevents 
barn  itch,  makes  a  comfortable  bed  for  them,  absorbs  all  am- 
monia, and  keeps  the  buildings  free  from  smell,  and  forms  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  manure  applied  to  my  clay  lands. 
It  is  easily  worked,  and  requires  but  little  handling  compared 
to  muck.     It  prevents  manure  from  heating,  and  on  this,  ac- 
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count  is  most  useful  to  combine  with  horse  manure.  It  cannot 
be  recommended  too  highly  to  all  who  have  heavy  lands  to 
cultivate. 

The  sales  from  the  farm  during  the  last  year  have  been  : — 

Milk,  00,912  quarts. 

Apples,  400  barrels. 

Cider,  75  barrels. 

Vinegar,  200  gallons. 

Kuta  baga,  130  barrels. 

Potatoes,  50  barrels. 

Barley,  200  bushels. 

Pork  (2000  pounds  now  on  hand),  1500  pounds. 

Pigs,  12. 

Calves,  30. 

Heifers  (fat),  2. 

Cows,  20. 

Bulls  for  breeding,  2 

Colts,  2. 

The  labor  is  performed  by  a  foreman,  milkman  and  eight 
laborers  in  summer,  and  three  in  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  milk  sold,  enough  is  reserved  for  the 
families  of  myself  and  my  foreman,  and  to  make  butter  for  my 
own  family  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  food  for  the  milch  cows  is  English  hay,  usually  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  with  meal  or  shorts  three  times  a  day,  and 
mangel  wurzel,  about  half  a  bushel,  once  a  day.  A  portion  of 
the  time  they  are  fed  on  corn  fodder,  chopped  and  mixed 
with  cob-meal.  During  nearly  the  whole  winter  all  the  food, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roots,  is  prepared  by  steam,  for 
which  purpose  I  have  a  moveable  tank  in  each  barn,  connected 
by  long  pipes  to  a  steam  boiler.  The  young  cattle  and  dry 
cows  are  fed  on  straw,  black  grass  and  corn  fodder,  wdth  very 
little  corn  meal,  also  prepared  by  steam,  and  a  peck  of  ruta 
bagas  per  day. 

I  have  given  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  farm  and  its  operations, 
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leaving  it  to  every  practical  farmer  to  enlarge  upon  siich  sug- 
gestions as  may  appear  of  value  to  himself,  and  apply  them  to 
his  own  locality,  according  to  circumstances. 

A  chief  part  of  the  success  of  a  farmer  vrho  relies  on  others 
for  his  labor,  depends  upon  the  skill,  and  accuracy,  and  econ- 
omy, and  judgment,  with  which  his  foreman  carries  out  his 
plans,  and  perhaps  improves  on  them.  And  I  should  be  guilty 
of  an  act  of  injustice,  did  I  not  remind  the  Committee  that 
wherever  my  designs  have  been  put  into  practical  operation,  I 
am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Elias  Ham,  my  foreman,  who  dis- 
charges his  duty  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  what  it  is  to  fulfil 
faithfully  that  most  difficult  of  all  offices,  farming  for  another. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  B.  LORING. 

The  Committee,  after  visiting  the  farm  of  Dr.  Loring,  and 
having  carefully  considered  his  statement,  are  unanimous  in 
awarding  him  the  first  premium  of  thirty  dollars. 


DAVID  CHOATE, 
WILLIAM  SUTTON, 
K  A.  MERRIAM, 
JOSEPH  S.  HOW, 
GEORGE  DANE, 
SAMUEL  ROGERS, 


>  Committee. 


ROOT  CROPS,  &c. 


The  Committee  on  Root  Crops  would  report : — 
The  following  statements  of  entries  have  been  laid  before 
them,  and  the  crops  have  been  viewed. 
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BENJAMIN  HUNTINGTON'S  STATEMENT. 

ONION    CROP. 

The  statement  made  by  Benjamin  Huntington  with  regard 
to  his  onion  crop,  containing  certificates  of  survey  and  meas- 
urement, having  been  mislaid,  the  Committee  would  report  the 
facts  laid  before  them.  The  land  measured  three-fourths  of  an 
acre;  and  has  been  used  for  onion  crops  for  the  last  twenty 
years.     Last  year  the  crop  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  maggot. 

The  land  was  fall -ploughed,  and  was  again  ploughed  in  the 
spring.  It  was  manured  with  four  cords  of  stable  manui'e.  It 
was  seeded  on  the  20th  of  April,  three  pounds  of  seed  being 
used  on  the  piece,  or  four  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  expense  of  ploughing,  manuring,  seeding,  hoeing, 
cleaning,  setting  traps  for  the  fly,  and  harvesting,  was  $94. 

The  crop  was  625  bushels,  50  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  crop  sold  for  •  $343  75 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of  $249  75 

The  variety  was  the  Danvers  onion,  and  the  size  was  large 
and  uniform. 

To  this  statement  of  Mr.  Huntington's  we  subjoin  that  of 
Hanson  Ordway  of  West  Newbury. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ORDWAY. 

To  the  Committee  on  Root   Crops  for  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society — Sirs : — 

The  crop  of  onions  I  present  for  premium  was  raised  on 
one-half  an  acre  of  land — being  a  portion  of  the  same  on  which 
was  grown  the  crop  of  corn  for  which  I  received  a  gratuity  of 
ten  dollars  the  last  year — and  has  been  cultivated  as  follows. 
Last  fall  two  and  one-half  cords  of  barn-yard  manure  were 
spread  on  and  ploughed  in  five  inches  deep ;  last  spring  one 
hundred  bushels  leached  ashes  were  spread  on ;  the  ground 
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was  cultivated  one  way  with  a  horse  cultivator  and  harrowed 
both  ways,  after  which  it  was  raked,  and  sown  with  two  pounds 
of  Danvers  seed,  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  crop  received  three 
hoeings  and  weedings,  and  when  harvested  was  perfectly  ripe 
and  sound.  The  crop  was  sold  for  one  cent  per  pound,  and 
weighed  (as  will  be  seen  by  certificates  accompanying  this  re- 
port) twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
making  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  bushels  and  forty  pounds. 


23,140  pounds  at  1  ct. 

( 

1231  40 

Cost  of  manure  and  cultivation  : — 

Manure, 

$10  00 

Drawing  and  spreading 

the 

same. 

2  00 

Ploughing, 

1  00 

Ashes, 

10  00 

Cultivating,  harrowing 

and 

raking. 

2  00 

Sowing, 

50 

Seed, 

4  00 

Hoeing  and  weeding. 

10  00 

Harvesting, 

8  00 

Marketing, 

10  00 

Interest  on  land. 

3  00 

$60  50 

Profit,  $170  90 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HANSON  ORDWAY. 

West  Newbury,  Nov.  3,  1862. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  land  on  which  was  grown  the  above 
crop  measured  one-half  acre,  and  that  the  above  statement  is 
correct. 

C    W  .  ORDWAY. 
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I  hereby  certify  that  I  weighed  a  portion  of  the  crop  of 
onions  presented  for  premium  by  Hanson  Ordway,  which 
weighed  three  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds. 

CHAS.  W.  ORDWAY. 

Neivhuryport,  Oct.  14,  1862. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  weighed  seven  loads  of  onions  from 
Hanson   Ordway,    for   premium,  which  weighed   twenty-two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds. 

GEO.  J.  GEORGE,  Weigh  Master. 

The  crops  of  both  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Ordway  are 
very  large  ;  and  were  cultivated  with  skill  and  care. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  similarity  in  their  statements ; 
showing,  as  we  think,  the  accuracy  with  which  they  both  man- 
aged their  crops.  The  difference  in  the  yield  and  profit  of 
each  per  acre  is  as  follows :— ^ 

Mr.  Huntington  raises  at  the  rate  of  937  1-2  bushels,  or 
46,875  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ordway  raises  at  the  rate  of  925  bushels  and  30  pounds, 
or  46,280  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  Huntington  receives  $240.75  profit  on  the  3-4  acre,  or 
$321  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ordway  receives  $170.90  profit  on  the  1-2  acre,  or 
$341.80  per  acre. 

Mr.  Huntington's  cultivation  costs  $141  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ordway's  cultivation  costs  $121  per  acre. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Huntington's  crop  costs  3  11-1875  mills 
per  pound. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Ordway's  crop  costs  ^  711-1107  mills 
per  pound. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  crops  arc  very  nearly  equal, 
there  being  a  difference  of  only  595  pounds  to  the  acre,  or 
about  12  bushels.  It  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  in  the  cultivation  was,  therefore,  the  most 
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prominent  one  to  settle.  And  as  the  calculation  shows  that 
Hanson  Ordway  excelled  in  this  point,  they  consider  him  en- 
titled to  the  premium. 

They  are  unanimous,  also,  that  Mr.  Huntington  would  be 
entitled  to  a  gratuity,  were  any  allowed,  for  the  care  and  skill 
with  which  he  managed  his  crop. 


S.  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

CABBAGES. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  of  a  cabbage  crop  that  I 
raised  this  season.  Last  fall  I  selected  an  acre  of  old  worn 
out  grass  field,  from  which  I  had  about  one  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  turned  it  over  last  fall,  ploughing  eight  inches  deep. 
Early  in  spring  spread  four  cords  of  green  barn  manure  to  the 
acre,  and  cross  ploughed  four  inches  deep ;  then  opened  my 
drills  three  feet  apart,  putting  one  barn-shovel  full  of  compost 
manure  to  each  hill — the  hills  being  three  feet  apart — and 
covering  it  about  one  inch  deep  ;  then  dropping  in  my  seed  and 
covering  it  one-half  an  inch  deep.  The  second  week  in  May 
I  hoed  and  thinned  the  plants  to  two  in  a  hill.  About  this 
time  I  also  scattered  on  each  hill  a  small  quantity  of  plaster, 
to  prevent  the  cabbage  bug  from  destroying  the  plants  when 
small.  About  the  second  hoeing,  thinned  to  one  plant  in  the 
hill.  About  the  middle  of  August,  I  commenced  gathering 
them  for  the  market,  receiving  for  the  first  gatherings  ten  dol- 
lars per  hundred,  and  less  as  the  season  advanced.  My  whole 
crop  brought  from  seven  to  ten,  and  averaged  eight  dollars 
per  hundred.  I  gathered  thirty-five  hundred  cabbages  from 
this  acre,  averaging  from   twenty  to  thirty  pounds   each,  when 
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ready  for  market ;  some  weighing  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds, 
with  stump  and  leaves  on. 

Value  of  crop  : 
3500  cabbages  at  $8  per  hundred,  $280  00 


Cost  of  crop  : 

Breaking  up  land. 

$4  00 

4  cords  of  green  manure, 

20  00 

Cross  ploughing  and  harrowing. 

S  00 

4  cords  compost  manure. 

20  00 

Labor,  preparing  ground. 

4  00 

Cost  of  seed. 

1  00 

Plaster, 

1  75 

Cultivating, 

20  00 

Marketing, 

50  00 

Surveyor,  Thomas  Cotton. 
Salem,  Nov.  6,  1862. 


$123  75 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY'S  STATEMENT. 

SQUASHES. 

The  piece  of  land  I  enter  for  premium,  for  squashes,  was 
planted  towards  the  close  of  May,  with  Boston  Marrow  sC[uash, 
the  hills  being  about  8  by  9,  After  the  plants  had  developed 
the  sixth  leaf,  they  were  thinned  to  two  and  three  plants  per 
hill.  In  the  course  of  the  season  the  crop  received  three  cul- 
tivatings  and  three  hoeings.     The  crop  was  well   ripened,  of 

17 
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even  size,  averaging  about  ten  pounds  per  squash,  and  show- 
ing all  the  outward  characteristics  of  purity. 

In  the  year  1858  this  tract  was  in  grass ;  in  1859  it  was 
planted  with  the  Hubbard  squash,  after  a  very  heavy  manuring 
of  about  eighteen  cords  per  acre  of  various  manures,  princi- 
pally barn-yard.  In  the  year  18  60  the  crop  was  cabbages,  the 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  cords  per  acre,  being  barn- 
yard, sea  manure  and  unleached  ashes.  In  1861  the  crop  was 
seed  cabbage,  the  manure  being  cow  and  hog  manure,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  cords  per  acre.  This  season  the  only  manure 
applied  was  a  handful  of  Coe's  super-phosphate  to  the  hill. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  I  had  considerable  trouble  from 
the  small  striped  bug  ;  the  recourse  for  preventing  their  depre- 
dations was  air  slacked  lime  applied  to  the  leaves  while  moist. 
The  large  black  bug,  known  as  "  stinking  "  bug  or  "  pumpkin" 
bug  is  properly  a  pumpkin  bug — almost  entirely  disappearing 
after  the  cultivation  of  the  pumpkin  is  given  up  in  any  locality. 
I  have  found  but  two  of  them  on  my  squash  vines  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  Nov.  8,  1862. 


Marblehead,  Nov.  8,  1862. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  piece  of  land  this  day  measured  by 
me  for  Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  forty  feet  wide,  and  contains 
twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  feet.  Boston  Marrow 
squashes  grown  on  the  above  land. 

JOS.  W.  LINDSEY. 


This  certifies  that  four  loads  of  squashes   from  Jas.  J.  H. 
Gregory  weigh  15,143  gross  ;  5140  tare;  10,003  net  pounds. 

A.  ALLEN,  Weigher. 
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GEO.  B.  LORING'S  STATEMENT. 

MANGEL    WURZEL. 

The  crop  of  mangel  wurzel  which  I  enter  for  premium  was 
raised  on  one  acre  and  one-eighth  of  land.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
clayey  loam,  has  been  many  years  under  cultivation,  and  is  a 
portion  of  the  field,  which  was  thorough  drained  five  years 
ago.  For  three  years  after  drainage,  it  was  devoted  to  grass 
crops ;  having  been  laid  down  to  grass  the  year  previous  to 
draining.  Last  year  it  was  manured  on  the  sod,  twenty -five 
loads,  or  a  little  more  than  eight  cords,  to  the  acre ;  was 
plouged  with  Michigan  plough.  May  23d  harrowed,  furrowed 
and  planted  to  com,  with  super-phosphate  of  lime  in  the  hill. 
Early  in  November  following  it  was  fall-ploughed. 

Early  in  May  of  this  year  it  was  manured  with  eight  cords 
of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre,  ploughed  again,  and  left  until 
May  20th.  It  was  then  ploughed  again,  harrowed  and  drilled. 
Seven  cords  of  manure,  a  compost  of  barn-yard  manure  with 
sand  and  muck,  were  applied  in  the  drills. 

The  seed  was  soaked  thirty-six  hours  in  water  poured  hot 
upon  it.  The  tops  of  the  drills  were  carefully  raked.  An 
implement  made  of  plank  four  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  projected  pins  two  inches  long  and 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  and  seven  inches  apart,  and 
on  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  a  frame  handle,  made  by  nail- 
ing narrow  stripes  of  boards,  two  and  one-half  feet  long,  to 
the  ends  of  the  plank,  and  fastened  together  at  the  top  by  a 
short  strip  a  foot  and  a  half  long — was  used  for  making  holes 
into  which  the  seed  was  to  be  dropped.  This  latter  process 
was  also  done  by  hand ;  and  the  seed  was  covered  by  the  hoe. 
In  this  way  I  secured  an  even  crop,  and  avoided  the  necessity 
of  thinning,  which  attends  the  use  of  a  seed  sowing  machine. 
Six  men  (two  making  the  holes,  two  dropping  the  seed  and 
two  covering)  sowed  the  piece  in  one  day.  The  crop  was  hoed 
twice,  and,  late  in  the  season,  was  once  cleared  of  weeds  by 
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hand.  The  seed  was  imported,  and  was  a  mixture  of  Long 
Red  and  Yellow  Globe.  The  crop  was  by  measurement  (60 
pounds  to  the  bushel)  1800  bushels. 

The  account  with  the  crop  stands  as  follows : — 

Mangel  Wurzels.  Dk. 

To  manure  (15  cords  at  $5),  $75  00 

Hauling  manure,  8  00 

Ploughing  twice,  4  00 

Harrowing,  1   00 

Sowing  the  seed,  6  00 

Two  hoeings,  16  00 

Clearing,  5  00 

Harvesting,  20  00 


$135  00 
Cr.  by  1800  bushels  of  roots  at  9^  cents  per  bushel. 

The  cost  of  these  roots,  9^  cents  per  bushel,  is  certainly  not 
extravagant,  considering  their  value  as  food,  and  the  usual 
market  price.  They  usually  sell  for  seven  dollars  per  ton,  of 
sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  or  about  thiily-four  bushels  to  the 
ton ;  and  at  this  rate  bring  twenty  cents  and  a  fraction  per 
bushel.  The  market  for  them  is  not  large,  it  is  true  ;  but  they 
give  ample  remuneration  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  rais- 
ing, iu  their  benefit  to  milch  cows. 

According  to  analysis  and  experiment,  four  hundred  pounds 
of  mangel  wurzels  are  equivalent  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
English  hay.  At  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  crop  weighed 
ninety-six  thousand  pounds,  or  forty-eight  tons,  equivalent  to 
twelve  tons  of  hay,  taking  the  estimate  that  four  tons  of  man- 
gels are  equal  to  one  ton  of  hay.  For  the  production  of  milk, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  forty-eight  tons  of  mangels  are  worth 
more  than  the  thirteen  and  one-half  tons  of  hay. 

Salem,  Nov.  10,  1862. 

Salem,  Nov.  13,  1862. 
This  certifies  that  I  have  this  day  measured  the  lot  of  land. 


ISS 

at  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring's  farm,  upon  which  he  raised  his  crop 

of  mangel  wurzels,  and  found  it  to  contain  one  and  one-quarter 

acres 

CHARLES  A.  PUTNAN,  Surveyor. 

Salem,  Nov.  14,  1863. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  gathered  sixteen  hundred  bushels  of 
mangel  wurzels  from  an  acre  and  an  'eighth  of  land,  entered 
by  George  B.  Loring  for  premium,  each  bushel  weighing  sixty- 
one  pounds.  The  weight  was  ascertained  by  weighing  a  single 
bushel  basket  full. 

ELIAS  HAM. 


GEO.  B.  LORING'S  STATEMENT. 

RUTA    BAGAS. 

t  enter  a  crop  of  ruta  bagas,  raised  on  two  and  one-half 
•acres  of  land,  for  premium. 

The  land  was  an  elevated  knoll,  rising  out  of  a  bed  of  clay, 
and  bounded  on  one  side  by  salt  marsh.  The  top  of  the  knoll 
is  somewhat  gravelly  and  light ;  but  as  it  inclines  toward  the 
low  land  surrounding  it  is  a  warm  loam. 

The  piece  has  been  in  grass  for  many  years,  and  yielded  last 
year  a  poor  crop — less  than  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  It 
was  ploughed  June  20th  with  a  Michigan  plough,  and  ma- 
nure at  the  rate  of  fifteen  ox-cart  loads  to  the  acre  was  spread- 
upOTi  it  and  harrowed  in  with  Geddes's  harrow.  It  was  then 
harrowed  with  a  light  harrow,  and  the  loose  sods  turned  over 
with  the  hoe.  Lines  were  drawn  with  a  marking  rake,  con- 
taining three  long  heavy  teeth  twenty  inches  apart,  drawn  by 
one  man  and  held  by  another.     In  the  small  furrows  thus 
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made,  a  small  quantity  of  Coe's  super-phosphate  was  sprinkled. 
The  seed  was  then  put  in  with  a  sower.  The  seed  used  was 
Skirving's  King  of  the  Swedes,  imported  from  England  the 
last  spring.     The  planting  was  finished  in  June. 

The  land  was  hoed  twice,  and  the  plants  were  thinned  out, 
leaving  spaces  of  six  inches  in  the  rows. 

The  crop  was  harvested  by  four  men  and  two  teams  in  four 
and  a  half  days,  ending  at  noon,  Nov.  15th.  The  amount  of 
the  crop  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  bush- 
els, at  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the  account  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Two  and  one-half  acres  of  Euta  Bagas^ 
To  12  days'  ploughing, 

3       "      seeding, 

2,4     "      hoeing  and  thinning, 

10  cords  of  barn-yard  manure  and  hauling. 

1000  pounds  of  super-phosphate, 

27  days'  harvesting, 

$1S6  00 

Cr.  by  1876  bushels  of  roots,  at  7  5-6  cents  per  bushel  (the 
actual  cost  as  per  estimate). 

The  market  price  of  ruta  bagas  varies  materially  in  different 
seasons.  Last  autumn  they  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 
Last  spring  and  this  autumn  they  sell  for  one  dollar  per  barrel. 
At  these  prices  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  cash  value  of  the 
above  crop. 

As  food  for  cattle,  ruta  bagas  bear  the  relation  to  English 
hay,  which  three  hundred  bears  to  one  hundred.  At  sixty 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  crop  weighed  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  or  fifty-six 
and  one- third  tons,  equivalent  to  eighteen  and  seven-ninths 
tons  of  hay,  taking  the  estimate  that  three  tons  of  ruta  bagas 
are  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  hay. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ruta  bagas  are  easily  cultivated,  ou 
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light  "warm  land ;  and  I  am  satisfied  from  experience  that  they 
are  the  most  useful  root  the  farmer  can  raise  for  store  and  fat- 
tening cattle. 
.Salem,  Nov.  15,  1862. 

Salem,  Nov.  13,  1862. 

This  certifies  that  I  have  this  day  measured  the  lot  of  land/ 
at  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring's  farm,  upon  which  he  raised  his  crop 
of  ruta  bagas;  and  found  it  to  contain  two  and  one-half  acres. 

I  have  also  marked  off,  on  the  south  side  of  the  above  lot,  a 
parcel  containing  one  acre. 

CHARLES  A.  PUTNAM. 

Salem,  Nov.  14,  1862. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  gathered  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five bushels  of  ruta  bagas  from  two  and  one-half  acres  of 
land,  entered  by  Geo.  B.  Loring  for  premium,  each  bushel 
weighing  sixty  pounds.  The  weight  was  estimated  by  weigh- 
ing the  contents  of  one  bushel  basket. 

One  acre,  measured  by  Mr.  Putnam,  yielded  seven  hundred 
and  forty  bushels. 

ELIAS  HAM. 

They  award  the  following  premiums  : — 

Hanson  Ordway  of  West  Newbury,  for  onion'  crop,  $8 

S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  for  cabbage  crop,  $8 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  for  squashes,  $8 

Geo.  B.  Loring  of  Salem,  for  mangel  wurzel  crop,  $8 

Geo.  B.  Loring  of  Salem,  for  ruta  baga  crop,  $8 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

A.  M.  BOD  WELL,  >  p^,,,„^^^^ 
R.S.  ROGERS,      '^Committee. 
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GRAIN  AND  HAY  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  and  Hay  Crops  would  make  the 
following  report : — 

There  has  been  but  one  application  for  premium  on  grain 
crops  that  comes  within  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Benjamin  P.  "Ware  of  Marblehead,  raised,  as  his  statement 
shows,  a  little  over  ninety  bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  for  which  the  Committee  recommend  that  he  receive 
the  premium  of  $10. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  "Ware's  statement  that  on  one  fifth  part 
of  the  land  there  was  no  manure  applied  the  present  season, 
consequently  the  crop  on  the  whole  lot  was  not  so  much  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  it  all  been  manured — it  being  a  lot  of 
land  on  which  he  is  trying  an  experiment  for  another  purpose, 
the  result  of  which  will  probably  be  published  in  the  Transac- 
ions  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  "Ware  also  applied  for  a  premium  on  his  wheat  crop,  of 
twenty-five  and  one-fifteenth  bushels  to  the  acre ;  but  as  appli- 
cation was  not  made  previous  to  harvesting  the  crop,  as  the 
rules  of  the  Society  require,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  premium. 

S.  A.  Merrill  raised  the  present  year,  according  to  his 
statement,  the  almost  unprecedented  crop  of  thirty  and  three- 
eighths  bushels  of  wheat  on  twenty-three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  one  feet  of  land,  making  about  fifty-six  and  one-half 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  but  as  the  rules  of  the  Society  require  a 
crop  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  and  notice  to  be  given 
previous  to  harvesting  the  crop,  as  before  stated,  which  was 
not  done,  the  Committee  considered  it  not  entitled  to  premium. 

Mr.  Merrill  also  raised,  according  to  his  statement,  an  un- 
usually large  crop  of  rye — forty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  would  be  entitled  to  the  premium,  were  it  not  for  un- 
seasonable notice,  as  in  the  other  case. 

It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  all  applicants  for  premium  will 
fully  inform  themselves  as  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and 
comply  with  them,  that  they  may  severally  receive  their  just 
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due  without  detriment  to  the  Society.     It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Society  that  all  its  rules  be  observed. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring  of  Salem,  has  raised  an  unusual  crop  of 
hay,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  statement,  for  which  the  Committee 
recommend  the  premium  of  $8.  The  Committee  reviewed  the 
premises  in  September,  when  the  second  crop  was  on  the 
gi'ound,  and  saw  the  first  crop  in  the  barn.  The  crop  was 
truly  an  unusual  one. 

There  seems  to  be  several  things  combined  which  caused  the 
uncommon  crop. 

First.     A  strong  clay  soil,  well  adapted  to  grass. 

Second.     It  being  thoroughly  underdrained. 

Third.  Four  years  cultivation;  as  a  series  of  years  of 
cultivation  usually  benefits  the  grass  crop  afterwards. 

Fourth.     A  favorable  season. 

Lastly,  and  not  least,  plenty  of  manure  and  good  husbandry. 

Remarks  may  be  properly  made  in  regard  to  the  general 
appearance  and  high  cultivation  of  Dr.  Loring's  farm ;  but  sup- 
posing they  will  be  made  by  one  who  is  more  competent 
to  wield  the  pen  than  the  one  now  using  it,  further  remarks 
will  be  omitted. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  ) 

I.  OSGOOD  LORING,  V  Committee, 

HORACE  WARE,       ) 

Nov.  18,  1862. 


BENJAMIN  P.  WARE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  acre  of  land  upon  which  grew  the  crop  of  corn  that  1 
oflfer  for  your  consideration  is  a  dark  loam,  nine  inches  deep> 
resting  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil, — is  rather  light  but  not  leachey 
18 
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land.  Last  year,  in  April,  there  were  spread  upon  it  four 
cords  of  compost  manure ;  it  was  ploughed  in,  and  it  was  then 
sowed  Avith  oats.  June  10th  the  oats  had  attained  quite  a 
large  growth ;  they  were  turned  under,  and  the  land  sowed 
with  carrots,  which  failed  to  grow,  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather ;  and  in  the  last  part  of  July  I  sowed  flat  turnips,  and 
they  produced  a  large  crop.  This  year — May  14th — I  spread 
upon  four-fifths  of  the  land  eight  cords  of  manure — on  the 
other  fifth  there  was  no  manure  used,  and  it  produced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  manured  part,  as  three  is  to  five.  The  manure 
was  composed  of  meadow  mud,  sea  kelp,  and  barn  manure,  the 
whole  drenched  with  night-soil;  this  manure  was  applied  at 
different  depths  (for  particulars  see  experiments  with  manui-es). 
The  land  was  ploughed  eight  inches  deep,  and  cross  ploughed 
four  inches  deep,  and  harrowed ;  then  planted,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  with  King  Phillip  corn,  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  in  rows 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between 
the  hills.  The  corn  was  scarified  or  horse  hoed  three  times, 
and  hand  hoed  twice,  during  the  season  ;  not  a  weed  was  al- 
lowed to  grow. 

October  6th  cut  it  close  to  the  ground,  and  stocked  it  up. 
November  3d,  it  being  dry  and  in  good  order,  I  had  the  whole 
crop  weighed,  and  stored  in  the  barn,  and  husked  it  out  eve- 
nings.    The  cost  and  value  of  the  crop  I  estimate  as  follows  : 

Whole  weight  of  crop,  15,730  lbs. 

Weight  of  sound  ears,  6,721  lbs. 

Weight  of  unsound  ears,  184    " 


Weight  of  sound  and  unsound  ears,  6,905    " 

Weight  of  stover,  8,825    " 

100  pounds  of  ears  shelled  76^  pounds ;  1  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  in  measure  weighed  571^  pounds,  therefore  6,721  pounds 
of  ears  divided  by  76^-100  equal  5,141^  pounds  of  shelled 
corn,  and  5,141^  divided  by  57^  pounds — weight  of  1  bushel — 
equals  89  4-10  bushels ;  184  pounds  unsound  corn,  equal  in 
value  1  to  bushel. 
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8,825  lbs.  stover,  at  $6  per  ton, 

90  4-10  bushels  corn,  at  95  cents  per  bushel. 


To  interest  on  land, 
8  cords  manure,  at 
Ploughing  twice, 
Hoeing, 
Harvesting, 


Net  profit,  $46  90 

Marblehead,  Nov.  12,  1862. 

MarUehead,  Nov.  3,  1862 
This  certifies  that  five  loads  of  corn  from  Benj.  P.  Ware 
weigh  15,730  pounds  net. 

A.  ALLEN,  Weigher. 

MarUehead,  Nov.  12,  1862. 
This  certifies  that  I  measured  the  land  upon  which  grew  the 
crop   of  corn  oflFered  by  Benj.  P.  Ware  for  premium,  and  it 
measures  one  acre. 

H.  WARE. 

MarUehead,  Nov.  12,  1862. 
This  certifies  that  I  assisted  in  the  culture,  harvesting  and 
weighing  of  Benj.  P.  Ware's  crop  of  corn,  and  that  the  whole 
weight  of  sound  ears  is  6,721  pounds ;  of  unsound  ears  is  184 
pounds ;  and  that  100  pounds  of  ears  made  76^  pounds  of 
shelled  corn ;  and  that  a  measured  bushel  of  shelled  corn 
weighed  57^  pounds. 

JOHN  CONROY. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEO.  B.  LORING. 

The  hay  crop  which  I  enter  for  premium  was  raised  on  four 
and  three-eighth  acres  of  land ;  the  measurement  being  taken 
from  an  accurately  surveyed  map  of  my  farm. 

The  soil  is  heavy  and  clayey.  Five  years  ago  it  was 
thorough-drained ;  was  ploughed  at  that  time,  in  the  autumn ; 
having  yielded  a  small  crop  of  poor  grasses  the  summer  pre- 
vious. Since  draining  it  has  borne  one  crop  of  corn,  two  crops 
of  roots,  one  crop  of  barley.  The  barley  was  sown  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  yielded  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre;  it  was 
two-rowed.  With  the  barley  was  sown  half  a  bushel  of  herds- 
grass,  half  a  bushel  of  red-top  and  ten  pounds  of  clover  to  the 
acre.  The  grass  seed  was  harrowed  in  with  a  light  harrow  and 
heavily  rolled.  The  barley  was  harvested  [in  August ;  and  I 
cut  the  same  season  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  clover  hay  to 
the  acre. 

I  found  this  spring  that  the  grass  was  somewhat  winter- 
killed— the  clover  being  entirely  destroyed  in  many  places. 
As  the  season  went  on,  however,  the  herdsgrass  came  into  the 
vacant  places,  and  the  growth  of  grass  was  very  luxuriant. 

The  first  crop  was  cut  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  amounted, 
by  measurement,  to  seventeen  tons  and  one-half. 

The  second  crop  was  cut  in  the  middle  of  September,  and 
amounted,  by  measurement,  to  nine  and  one-half  tons.  The 
whole  amount  of  hay  raised  on  the  four  and  one-eighth  acres 
is  twenty-seven  tons. 

It  was  impossible  to  weigh  the  crop ;  and  in  making  the  es- 
timate of  the  weight,  the  solid  feet  of  the  mows  have  been 
divided  by  seven  hundred,  as  the  divisor  most  applicable  to 
hay  recently  packed. 

The  land  had  been  heavily  manured  for  the  corn  and  root 
crops  that  had  been  raised  upon  it. 

Salem,  Nov,  7,  1862. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE. 

The  land  upon  which  was  grown  the  crop  of  wheat  that  I 
offer  for  premium,  is  a  dark  loam,  nine  inches  deep,  resting 
upon  a  gravelly  subsoil,  is  nearly  level,  not  subject  to  suffer 
by  drought  or  excessive  wet;  and  measures  one  acre.  Last 
year  it  was  planted  with  corn,  and  manured  with  six  and  one- 
half  cords  of  good  compost  manure;  and  produced  a  good 
crop  of  corn ;  this  year  there  was  no  manure  of  any  kind  used. 

April  27th  I  ploughed  fine,  eight  inches  deep ;  then  sowed 
upon  the  furrow  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  spring  wheat, 
after  soaking  it  two  hours  in  strong  brine,  and  harrowed  it  in ; 
then  dragged  the  ground  smooth. 

August  12th  cradled  and  stocked  it  up.  September  3d  it 
being  dry  and  in  good  order,  I  had  the  unthreshed  grain 
weighed  and  stored  in  the  barn ;  had  it  threshed  immediately, 
after  the  grain  had  lain  in  the  chaff  for  ten  days,  I  winnowed 
and  weighed  the  grain,  which  amounted  to  1,504  pounds. 
Allowing  60  pounds  per  bushel,  it  yielded  25  1-15  bushels  of 
plump,  handsome  wheat — a  sample  of  which  was  shown  at  the 
exhibition  hall,  September  29th.  1,504  pounds  of  grain  de- 
ducted from  3,405  pounds,  the  weight  of  unthreshed  grain, 
leaves  1,901  pounds  of  straw.  As  the  grain  was  cradled  very 
high,  I  cut  the  stubble  with  a  mowing  machine,  that  it  might 
not  interfere  with  mowing  the  grass  the  next  year,  which 
yielded  a  large  half  ton  of  good  straw  for  bedding ;  and  in 
showing  the  products  of  the  crop  it  should  be  added  to  the 
threshed  straw.  The  cost  and  value  of  the'  crop  I  estimate  as 
oUows  : — 

Dr. 

To  interest  on  land,  $12  00 

Ploughing      "  2  00                " 

Harrowing  and  sowing,  1  50 

1  1-2  bushels  of  seed,  3  OO 

Cradling  and  binding,  2  50 

To  threshing  and  winnowing,  4  oO 

$25  00 
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Ce. 

By  25  1-2  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $2,  $50  13 

1  1-2  tons  of  straw,  at  $8,  12  00 


$62  13 
25  00 

Net  profit,  $37  13 

MarUehead,  Nov.  12,  1862. 

MarUehead,  Sept.  S,  1862. 
This  certifies  that  5  loads  of  wheat  from  Benj.  P.  Ware 
weigh  3,405  pounds  net. 

A.  ALLEN,  Weigher. 

MarUehead,  Nov.  12,  1862. 
This  certifies  that  I  measured  the  land  upon  which  grew  the 
crop  of  wheat  offered  for  premium  by  Benj.  P.  Ware,  and  that 
it  measures  one  acre. 

H.  WARE. 

MarUehead,  Nw.  12,  1862. 
This  certifies  that  I  assisted  in  harvesting,  threshing,  clean- 
ing up  and  weighing  Benj.  P.  Ware's  crop  of  wheat,  and  that 
it  weighed  1,504  pounds  of  clean  grain. 

MATHEW  GILLIGAN. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  A.  MERRILL. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  of  a  crop  of  wheat  that  I 
have  raised  this  season  upon  a  piece  of  land  measuring  23,301 
feet : — 
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Last  April,  about  the  25tli,  I  ploughed  the  land,  and  sowed 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  well  washed  and  mixed  with  a  peck  of 
wood  ashes ;  after  sowing  I  harrowed  and  rolled  well.  The 
Soil  was  a  clayey  loam,  and  had  been  planted  two  years — the 
last  year  with  mangel  wurzels,  producing  about  thirty  tons  to 
the  acre. 

This  crop  of  wheat  I  harvested  in  August,  and  threshed  in 
October.  The  yield  was  30  3-8  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1^  tons 
of  straw. 

Cost  of  crop : 

Ploughing,  '$2  50 

2  bushels  of  seed,  4  00 

Sowing  and  harrowing,  1  00 

Harvesting,  4  00 

Threshing  and  cleaning,  4  00 

Rent  of  land,  5  00 

$20  50 
Value  of  crop: 
80  3-8  bushels  of  wheat,  at  82,  f  60  37 

11-2  tons  of  straw,  at  $10,  15  00 

$75  37 
Net  profit,  $54.87, 

Land  surveyed  by  Thomas  Cotton. 
Salem,  Nov.  6,  1862. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  A.  MERRILL. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  of  a  grain  crop  : — 

The  first  week  in  May  last  I  ploughed  a  piece  of  ground 
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liieastirmg  one  acre.  The  ground  was  a  sort  of  clayey  loalHy 
which  had  been  planted  for  two  years — last  year  with  corn  and 
beets,  yielding  a  fair  crop.  I  sowed  two  bushels  of  rye  and 
seeded  it  with  grass  seed — twelve  quarts  to  the  acre.  Har- 
vested the  same  in  August,  and  threshed  it  in  October.  The 
yield  was  49  bushels  of  fine,  clean  grain,  and  had  two  tons  of 
straw. 

Cost  of  crop : 
Ploughing,  f  3  00 

2  bushels  of  seed,  1  80 

Sowing  and  harrowing,.  1  50 

Reaping,  3  00 

Threshing.  4  00 

Rent  of  land,  10  00 


$23  3a 


Value  of  crop  : 
49  bushels  of  rye,  at  92  cents,-  $45  08 

2  tons  of  straw,  at  $10,  20  00 


Net  profit,  $41.78. 
Land  surveyed  by  Thomas  Cotton. 

Salem,  Nov.  6,  1862. 


$65  08 


MANURES. 

The  Committee,  in  making  their  report,  would  again  express 
their  great  obligations  to  Richard  S.  Rogers,  for  giving  the  re- 
sults of  another  year's  experience  with  the  diiferent  fertilizers 
used  by  him  for  top-dressing  grass  land.  His  statement  will 
be  found  to  confirm  fully  the  testimony  of  his  experiments  of 
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the  two  preceding  years  in  favor  of  green  cow  manure.  Our 
farmers  may  be  slow  to  use  such  manure  for  this  purpose, 
chiefly  because  the  practice  is  so  different  from  that  which  they 
have  heretofore  followed.  It  may  seem  to  them  almost  like  a 
waste  of  manure  to  apply  it  green  as  a  top-dressing ;  but  these 
are  the  facts,  proved  by  an  experiment  most  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  extending  through  three  different  seasons.  "We 
commend  these  facts  to  all  farmers  who  are  not  wedded  to  old 
customs  merely  because  they  ai'e  old — to  all  who  are  not  afraid 
of  what  their  neighbors  may  say  or  think,  when  they  diverge 
a  little  from  the  beaten  path.  The  Committee  would  have  re- 
commended a  premium  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  these  experiments, 
but  he  wished  not  to  be  considered  a  competitor  for  it. 

For  the  premiums  for  the  best  conducted  experiments  in  the 
application  of  manures,  proposed  by  the  Society  in  1860,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  to  be  made  three  successive  years,  there  have  been 
two  entries,  one  by  Nathan  W.  Brown,  on  the  Society's  farm 
in  Topsfield,  and  the  other  by  Benjamin  P.  Ware  of  Marble- 
head.  The  account  of  the  experiment  by  Mr.  Brown  ior  the 
first  two  years  will  be  found  in  the  Reports  on  the  Treadwell 
Farm  for  the  years  1860  and  1861.  The  crop  of  grass  this 
year  on  the  land  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made  was 
found  to  be  so  light,  owing  probably  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  manure  applied  at  first,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  produce  of  each  of  the  five  lots.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  to  abandon  this  experiment,  and  trust 
for  better  results  to  those  begun  in  1861  and  1862. 

Mr.  Ware  has  this  year  completed  the  experiment  begun  by 
him  in  1860,  thus  complying  with  the  chief  condition  upon 
which  the  premiums  were  to  be  awarded.  We  anntx  the 
several  statements  for  the  three  years,  remarking  that  each  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  at  the  time  it  bears  date  ;  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

In  the   third  and   last  statement  Mr.  Ware  has  drawn  such 
general  conclusions  as  the  experiment  would  seem  to  Avarrant. 
19 
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Other  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  inferences  may  be  arrived 
at  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, when  they  shall  have  the  statements  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ;  but  we 
hazard  the  opinion  that  among  them  all  no  one  will  be  found 
to  be  more  carefully  and  skilfully  conducted  than  that  by  Mr. 
Ware.  We  award  to  him  the  first  premium  of  twenty-five 
dollars. 

For  the  Committee, 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 
LEWIS  ALLEN, 


FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE. 

The  land  selected  for  the  experiment  with  manures  had  lain 
in  grass  for  ten  years  previous  to  August,  1859,  when  it  was 
ploughed  up. 

The  surface  soil  is  a  dark  loam  ten  inches  deep,  resting  upon 
a  compact  gravelly  subsoil,  retentive  of  manure ;  not  subject 
to  suffer  from  drouth  or  excessive  wet ;  it  is  level ;  free  from 
rocks  or  other  obstructions,  and  is  considered  of  superior  qual- 
ity for  general  cultivation. 

There  had  been  but  little  rain  last  spring,  and  on  the  16th 
of  April  the  land  was  in  good  condition  for  ploughing,  it  be- 
ing stifficiently  dry,  and  the  sod  (from  breaking  up  the  previous 
August)  pretty  well  rotted. 

It  measures  six  rods  wide  by  ten  rods  long,  which  I  divided 
into  six  equal  lots,  each  one  rod  wide  and  ten  rods  long — mak- 
ing ten  square  rods  of  land  in  each  lot.  Upon  lot  No.  1,  I 
spread  evenly  four  and  one-half  feet  of  manure  (at  the  rate  of 
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nine  cords  per  acre),  composted  from  equal  parts  of  peat  mud, 
sea  manure  and  horse  manure,  all  forked  over  together  three 
times,  aud  allowed  to  ferment  each  time.  I  then  ploughed 
(April  16th)  the  whole  land  eight  inches  deep,  then  harroAved 
very  thoroughly,  until  the  sod  was  well  pulverized. 

April  17th  lot  No.  2  was  spread  with  the  same  amount  of 
manure  of  the  same  quality,  and  the  whole  land  cross  ploughed 
four  inches  deep.  Then  lot  No.  o  was  manured  in  the  same 
manner  as  lots  No.  1  and  2,  and  the  whole  land  harrowed 
thoroughly.  April  18th  the  whole  land  was  furrowed  four 
inches  deep,  and  three  and  one-half  feet  apart ;  and  lot  No.  6 
was  manured  in  the  drill,  with' the  same  amount  and  quality  as 
the  previous  lots.  I  then  planted  the  whole  land  with  Jackson 
White  potatoes,  of  small,  but  not  the  smallest,  size,  placing 
them  whole,  ten  inches  apart,  in  the  drills. 

Then  spread  upon  lot  No.  4  manure  as  upon  the  other  lots, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  upon  the  surface ;  while  lot  No.  5 
had  no  manure  at  all. 

I  am  aware  that  the  experiment  of  lot  No.  6  is  not  required 
by  the  Society ;  but  it  being  the  common  way  of  applying  ma- 
nure for  potatoes  in  this  vicinity,  I  was  induced  to  extend  the 
experiment  for  my  own  gratification ;  and  thinking  others 
might  be  interested  by  the  comparison,  I  offer  the  result  of  the 
whole. 

The  first  rain  fell,  after  planting,  May  19th,  the  land  being 
very  dry  until  then.  The  potatoes  were  ploughed  and  hoed 
three  times  before  the  middle  of  July.  Upon  the  20th  of 
July  the  potato  blight  struck  the  tops,  but  the  crop  was  so  far 
advanced  that  they  did  not  rot  but  little.  The  total  amount 
was  reduced  somewhat,  but  I  think  not  very  muck.  The . 
whole  crop  was  harvested  October  31st;  the  restilt  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  annexed  table,  together  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  weather  during  the  season. 
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Lai 

"ge.              Small. 

Total. 

Lot  No. 

1  produced           700  lbs.            292  lbs. 

992  lbs. 

2 

797    ''             347    " 

1134    " 

3 

635   "            305    « 

940   " 

4 

"                690   "            357   '' 

1047    « 

5 

580   "            215    " 

795    « 

6 

630   «            265   " 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE   WEATHER. 

895   « 

First   Third. 

Second  Third. 

Last   Third 

April.. 
May  .... 

June... 

Moist- 
Very  dry. 

Moist. 

Dry. 

Very  dry. 

Moist. 

Very  dry 

Moist. 

Moist. 

July.... 

Wet. 

Wet. 

Moist. 

August 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Wet. 

September. 

Wet. 

Moist. 

Wet. 

Marhlehead,  Dec.  I,  1860. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE. 


Upon  the  20th  of  April,  the  land — a  description  of  which 
may  be  found  in  my  last  year's  statement — being  sufficiently 
dry,  I  ploughed  it  eight  inches  deep,  and  then  harrowed  it. 
May  30th  I  cross  ploughed,  harrowed  and  dragged  it,  which 
left  the  land  in  good  condition  for  the  seed.  June  1st  I  sowed 
with  Orange  Globe  mangolds,  in  drills  twenty  inches  apart — ten 
drills  in  each  lot — using  no  manure  upon  any  of  the  five  lots. 
I  propose  to  continue  the  experiment  upon  lot  No.  6  by  the 
spreading  upon  the  furrows,  after  the  cross  ploughing,  fine 
compost  manure,  composed  of  meadow  mud,  sea  kelp  and  sta- 
ble  manure,  of  equal   parts,  the   whole   drenched  with  night 
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soil,  and  forked  over  several  times,  until  well  mixed  and  pul- 
verized— at  the  rate  of  nine  cords  per  acre — which  was  har- 
rowed in.  In  all  other  respects  this  lot  was  cultivated  precisely 
as  the  other  five,  hoping  by  this  experiment  to  prove  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  annual  use  of  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure  in 
comparison  with  none  at  all,  or  an  application  once  in  three 
years. 

The  crop  was  hoed  three  times,  and  weeded  by  hand  twice, 
during  the  season.  At  the  second  weeding  the  plants  were 
thinned  to  six  inches,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled  by  trans- 
planting. 

October  29th  the  crop  was  pulled,  topped  and  thrown  in 
heaps,  where  it  remained  one  day  to  dry  before  weighing. 

[per  acre. 
Lot  No.  1  produced  3,170  lbs.,  at  the  rate  of  25  tons,    720  lbs. 


2 

« 

3,160 

3 

<( 

3,200 

4 

te 

2,810 

5 

a 

2,110 

6 

le 

4,500 

24 

1,560  " 

25 

1,200  « 

22 

960  " 

16 

1,860  '' 

36 

Thus  showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  lot  No.  6,  as  compared 
with  lot  No.  5 — where  no  manure  was  applied  last  year — of 
19  tons,  140  pounds  per  acre,  which,  at  $8  per  ton,  the  market 
value  this  year — much  less  than  last  or  many  previous  years — 
would  amount  to  $152  56 

Deduct  value  of  9  cords  of  manure,  at  $5,  45  00 


Net  profit  in  favor  of  the  manure  for  this  year,    $107  56 
The  efiects  of  manure  upon  the  second  year's   crop 
may  be  seen  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  crop 
No.  5   from   the  crop  of  No.  1,  which  is   8   tons, 
860  pounds,  at  $8,  67  44 


Added  to  this  year's  profit,  makes  a  total  of,  $175  00 

In  favor  of  the  liberal  use  of  manure   upon  one  acre,  against 
using  none. 
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A    SYNOPSIS    or    THE    WEATHER. 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


First  Third. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Very  dry. 
Moist. 
Dry. 


Second  Third. 
Dry. 
Dry. 
Moist. . 
Moist. 
Dry. 


Marhlehead,  Nov.  Ig,  1861. 


Last  Tliird. 
Moist. 
Dry. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Dry. 


THIRD   YEAR'S   STATEMENT   OF  BEN  J.  P.  WARE. 

In  continuing  the  experiment  on  the  application  of  manurOy 
commenced  1860,  May  1st,  1862,  I  spread  upon  lot  No.  6,  at 
the  rate  of  nine  cords  per  acre,  manui'e  composted  from 
meadow  mud,  sea  kelp  and  barn  manure,  the  whole  drenched 
with  night  soil.  I  used  no  manure  of  any  kind  upon  any  of 
the  other  lots ;  then  ploughed  the  whole  eight  inches  deep*, 
then  harrowed  it. 

May  29th  cross  ploughed  eight  inches  deep ;  harrowed  and 
dragged  the  whole  of  the  lots. 

May  30th  sowed  Orange  carrot  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  the  acre.  The  carrots  were  truckle-hoed  three  times, 
and  hand  weeded  twice,  during  the  season,  which  kept  them 
clean  of  weeds. 

November  14th  harvested  the  crop,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : — 

lbs.  tons.     lbs. 

Lot  No.  1  produced  2,715,  at  the  rate  of  21,    1,440,  per  acre* 


2       ' 

2,660, 

21,       560, 

3 

i^,l)50. 

23,    1,200, 

4 

2,690, 

21,    1,040, 

5 

2,755, 

22,         80, 

6 

3,220, 

25,    1,520, 
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The  Important  facts  that  seem  to  be  established  by  the  re- 
sult of  this  experiment  are — 

First.  That  for  potatoes  it  is  better  to  spread  the  manure, 
and  plough  it  in  four  inches,  than  any  other  depth,  or  to  apply- 
ing the  manure  in  the  furrow  and  putting  the  seed  on  it — the 
reason  of  which  I  think  is  that  all  the  growth  of  the  potato 
plant  and  of  the  new  tubers  is  above  the  seed  planted ;  hence 
manure  placed  below  the  seed  is  quite  or  nearly  out  of  the 
natural  reach  of  the  plant ;  but  let  the  manure  be  placed  above 
the  seed,  and  the  growth  of  rootlets  and  tubers  is  among  the 
enriched  soil ;  the  plant  draws  its  nourishment  directly  from  it ; 
and  at  every  hoeing  the  enriched  soil  is  thrown  directly  about 
the  plant,  which  causes  new  rootlets  and  tubers  to  put  forth. 

Secondly.  That  one-third  of  the  virtue  of  manure  is  re- 
tained in  the  ground  after  a  potato  crop  for  the  next  year's 
crop.  For  a  crop  of  mangolds,  and  probably  other  gross  feed- 
ing plants,  the  advantage  of  heavy  manuring  over  no  manure 
is  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  in  other  words  a  crop  without 
manure  may  not  pay  expenses,  when  a  crop  highly  manured 
would  be  very  profitable. 

Thirdly.  That  there  is  no  perceptible  virtue  of  manure  left 
in  the  land  the  third  year  for  a  crop  of  carrots,  though  I  think 
it  would  prove  otherwise  with  some  other  crops  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  high  manuring,  shown  by  this  experi- 
ment, for  a  crop  of  carrots,  as  the  increase  in  the  crop  is  com- 
paratively small,  although  the  growth  of  tops  was  very  much 
larger.  I  conclude  that  carrots  exhaust  land  much  less  than 
most  other  crops,  hence  the  superior  condition  of  land  after 
carrots  for  succeeding  crops  the  next  year. 
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A    SYNOPSIS    or    THE    WEATHER. 


May 

JUXE 

July 

August 

September. 


First  Third. 
Dry. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Dry. 


Second  Third. 
Dry. 
Dry. 

Moist. 
Moist. 
Moist. 


Marhlehead,  Nov.  14,  1862. 


Last  Third. 
Dry. 

Moist. 

Moist. 
Moist. 


STATEMENT  OF  RICPIARD  S.  ROGERS. 

Having  completed  my  third  and  last  series  of  experiments 
on  "  Top  Dressing  of  Grass  Lands,"  I  now  propose  to  give 
the  results  of  the  present  year ;  premising  that  all  the  stakes 
and  bounds  remain  as  originally  marked  out  at  first  j  that  no 
additional  top  dressing  of  any  kind  has  been  added  to  the  lots ; 
each  lot  being  250  by  45  feet,  as  mentioned  in  each  former 
report ;  and  in  mowing  and  weighing  the  hay  the  most  careful 
attention  was  given. 

The  result  of  the  first  and  second  crops,  which  were  cut  in 
July  and  September  of  the  present  year,  were  as  follows : — 

agfgrresrate. 

No. 


x&u  <jiup. 

/VU.    <^iUj^. 

'^oS^'^o'*''^ 

• 

1, 

700  lbs. 

265  lbs. 

965  lbs. 

Compost. 

0 

900    " 

290    " 

1,190    " 

Leached  ashes. 

s, 

1,050    *' 

300    " 

1,350    " 

Green  cow  manure. 

4, 

950    " 

280    " 

1,230    " 

Dry  wood  ashes. 

5, 

450    " 

100   " 

550    " 

Peruvian  guano. 

4,050  lbs.    1,235  lbs.    5,285  lbs. 
I  now  take  the  aggregate  of  the  three  consecutive  years,  and 
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show  the  production  of  each  fertilized  lot  as  named,  in  adding 
the  whole  of  the  same  together,  in  order  to  show  the  crop  of 
hay  from  each,  and  which  has  so  far  proved  best  and  most 
reliable : — 

For  1860,  when  compost  was  used,  produced  1,170  lbs. 

1861,  "  "  1,090    " 

1862,  "  "  965    " 


3,225  lbs. 

For  1860,  when  leached  ashes  was  used,  produced     1,120  lbs. 

1861,  •  "  "  1,400   " 

1862,  "  "  1,190    « 


3,710  lbs. 

For  1860,  green  cow  manure  used,  produced  1,600  lbs. 

«    1861,  «  «  1,750   « 

"    1862,  •*  «  1,350    " 

4,700  lbs. 

For  1860,  when  dry  wood  ashes  was  used,  produced  1,450  lbs. 
"    1861,  «  "  1,800    " 

«    1862,  "  '<         1,230    " 


4,570  lbs. 

For  1860,  when  Peruvian  guano  was  used,  produced  1,670  lbs. 
"    1861,  «  "  870   « 

«    1862,  "  *'  550    " 

3,090  lbs. 

Perhaps  a  recapitulation  may  show  more  distinctly  the  grades 
of  fertilization,  in  the  following  : — 


4,700  lbs, 

4,570 

(f 

3,710 

(t 

3,225 

(( 

3,090 

i( 
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The  green  cow  manure  produced 
"    Dry  wood  ashes  " 

"    Leached       "  " 

"     Compost  manm-e          " 
"     Peruvian  guano  " 

19,295  lbs. 
Or  9  1295-2000  tons. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  when  commenced,  were  not  in- 
tended for  publicity.  I  was  induced  to  offer  the  results  to  the 
Society  at  the  solicitation  of  several  persons  who  had  witnessed 
the  operations  in  the  field.  Should  they  prove  at  all  interest- 
ing, or  of  any  utility  to  the  farmer,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  in 
the  end,  as  I  myself  may  be  in  hereafter  knowing  practically 
the  best  fertilizers  to  be  used  for  the  renovation  of  grass  lands, 
or  sward  partially  run  out  or  otherwise. 

From  the  remarks  in  my  former  reports,  of  1860  and  1861, 
they  will  show  the  importance,  in  my  opinion,  of  knowing 
what  can  best  be  done  to  promote  the  interests,  and  encourage 
the  farmers  in  raising  one  of  the  most  profitable  as  well  as 
valuable  of  crops — that  of  hay. 

The  farmer  of  small  means  is  often  induced  to  worry  along 
with  an  old  and  worn  out  sward,  whereas  had  he  taken  it  in 
time  and  used  upon  it  but  a  small  portion  of  his  manure,  he 
would  have  been  incalculably  remunerated  on  seeing  a  large 
crop  of  hay  for  his  reward. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  when  I  say  farmers  must 
drop  some  of  their  old-fashioned  notions  of  tilling  the  ground 
in  this  age  of  improvement,  and  strike  out  some  new  mode  of 
production,  where  labor  and  expense  can  be  saved,  in  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  was  before. 

This  subject  of  top  dressing  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident 
that  happened  while  I  was  employed  on  my  first  experiment 
in  top  dressing.  An  intelligent  and  practical  farmer  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  time — he  asked,  "  Why  not  put  that  manure 
under  the   grass  ?  "  meaning,  no   doubt,  by  turning  it  over.     I 
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replied  it  would  be  very  expensive,  as  much  manure  would  be 
required,  as  well  as  much  labor ;  and  again,  I  could  not  get  a 
good  crop  of  hay  under  four  years,  as  it  would  require  two 
years  to  get  the  ground  in  good  tilth,  and  two  more  after  being 
seeded  down  to  obtain  a  good  crop.  I  promised  to  let  him 
know  the  result  of  my  experiment  the  next  year ;  which  I  did. 
It  was  on  a  ten  acre  lot  that  had  not  been  turned  over  for  mamj 
years,  that  I  expended  upon  it  about  seventy -Jive  dollars  in  ma- 
nure of  a  compost  kind  ;  which  was  applied  late  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  In  the  following  season,  in  July,  I  cut  (1st  crop) 
nineteen  tons ;  in  September  following  (2d  crop)  six  tons,  mak- 
ing twenty-five  (25)  tons  on  the  same  land  on  which  I  only 
cut  the  year  before  eight  and  one-half  (8^)  tons  for  first  and 
second  crops  inclusive  !  Was  not  this  experiment  and  result 
sufficient  to  encourage  future  top  dressing  ? 
Oak  Hill,  South  Danvers,  Nov.  1,  1862. 


SHEEP. 

[The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  Corliss  of 
Haverhill — -which  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  with  the 
JReport  on  Sheep — will  interest  those  who  are  engaged  in 
sheep-husbandry  ;  and  may  perhaps  induce  others  to  try  the 
experiment.] 

Db.  Geokge  B.  Loring  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Circumstances,  unexpected  and  beyond  my  con- 
trol, have  so  drawn  upon  my  time  as  to  prevent  an  earlier 
compliance  with  your  request,  "  that  I  would  write  you  in 
regard  to  my  flock  of  sheep,  my  mode  of  feeding,  manage- 
ment, &c."     I  keep  about  thirty  head,  mostly  "  Cotswolds  ;  " 
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would  like  to  keep  a  larger  number,  but  do  not  think  it  best, 
from  the  risk  of  loss  by  dogs. 

The  outside  fence  of  my  barn-yard — part  stone  and  part 
wood — is  surmounted  by  a  wire  net-work  fence,  three  and  one- 
half  feet  high ;  here  my  sheep  repose  in  safety  at  night,  and 
during  the  winter ;  thus  rendering  them  secure  a  large  portion 
of  the  time.  They  are  trained  to  come,  at  call,  to  the  yard  at 
dark  every  night,  where  they  have  a  shed  opened  to  the  south, 
for  shelter  in  wet  or  cold  weather ;  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  and  of  salt,  both  mineral  and  coarse-Jine.  A  door  opena 
from  the  shed  to  a  pen  in  the  barn  for  winter  feeding.  They 
are  not  shut  in  the  barn,  except  during  the  lambing  season,  but 
are  allowed  to  stay  out  in  the  open  air  even  during  the  coldest 
nights.  No  other  stock  is  ever  allowed  in  the  yard  with  them. 
They  are  kept  quiet  at  all  times ;  are  tame,  so  as  to  feed  from 
the  hand,  and  willingly  allow  themselves  to  be  handled.  For 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  and  during  the  breeding  season  they 
are  fed,  just  before  night,  with  oats,  about  one  pint  each  per 
day  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  change  from  grass  to  hay 
and  vice  versa  is  gradual.  During  the  winter  they  are  fed 
regularly  twice  a  day,  viz  :  from  7  to  9^,  and  from  3  to  5^. 
The  intervals  allowed  between  are  about  right  for  sleeping  and 
chewing  the  cud.  Feeding  often  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
restless  and  uneasy.  As  large  a  variety  of  food  is  given  as 
possible — hay  of  different  kinds,  green  oats  cut  for  fodder,  salt 
hay,  a  few  roots  on  warm  days,  &c.,  &c.  They  have  no  grain 
except  as  above,  all  that  is  given  them  is  to  be  eaten  up  clean. 
If  there  is  any  left,  thay  are  not  forced  to  eat  it,  but  it  is  taken 
away  and  less  fed  next  time.  Neat  stock  and  horses  are  fond 
of  sheep  orts  in  small  quantities.  My  ewes  go  with  young  148 
to  150  days.  Lambs  come  in  March  and  April.  The  ewes  be- 
fore lambing  are  provided  with  a  warm,  dry,  well-bedded  pen, 
and  "  all  is  well." 

The  young  lambs,  "  each  a  little  faithful  copy  of  its  sire," 
soon  learn  to  help  themselves.  No  change  in  feeding  is  made, 
except  to  feed  often  for  a  few  days.     Warm  water  is  given  the 
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ewe  for  her  first  drink.  The  lambs,  when  about  three  weeks 
old,  are  provided  with  a  crib,  to  which  they  have  access 
through  a  door  too  small  for  their  dams.  This  crib  is  kept 
supplied  with  oats  and  second  crop  clover,  of  which  they  soon 
learn  to  eat  freely.  The  milk  of  the  ewes  is  also  now  increased 
by  feeding  roots,  clover,  hay,  &c.  When  the  lambs  are  about 
six  weeks  old,  their  tails  are  docked  at  the  joint,  about  one  and 
one  half  inches  from  the  body. 

My  sheep  are  shorn  in  May,  and  sometimes  again  in  August. 
They  are  not  washed  before  shearing.  After  shearing  they  are 
washed  several  times  during  the  warm  weather.  Their  hoofs, 
when  grown  long,  are  pared.  Fetters,  bells,  and  other  encum- 
brances are  never  used.  The  only  thing  allowed  is  a  small 
split  steel  ring  in  the  ear,  with  a  copper  label  attached  having 
the  number  of  the  ewe  stamped  thereon.  The  ewes  are  num- 
bered, and  the  number  is  not  repeated.     The  bucks  are  named. 

In  regard  to  the  weight  of  my  ewes  and  of  their  fleeces  I 
can  make  no  accurate  statement ;  having  seldom  troubled  myg 
self  about  it.  Full  one  year  fleeces  weigh  about  eight  to  ten 
pounds  unwashed,  but  clear  and  white.  If  the  shape,  qualities, 
and  disposition  are  right,  I  pay  but  little  regard  to  size,  unless 
extreme.  1  want  none  of  my  ewes  to  weigh  less  than  one 
hundred  or  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

That  sheep  properly  managed  pay,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  as  to  the  exact  profit  I  will  not  venture  a  statement.  The 
improvement  of  the  farm  on  which  they  are  kept  is  an  item  of 
no  small  consideration. 

Of  diseases  and  other  troubles  to  which  sheep  are  liable, 
such  as  scab,  foot-rot,  stretches,  ticks,  lice,  and  being  poisoned 
by  eating  "  kill-lamb,"  with  which  my  farm  abounds,  I  have 
had,  I  think  I  may  say,  considerable  experience;  yet  all  of  • 
these  difficulties  I  have  met  and  conquered,  so  that  now  they 
cause  me  but  little  uneasiness  ;  being  fully  pursuaded  that  they 
can  be  successfully  treated  if  taken  in  season. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  and  management  of  the 
bucks ;  for  upon  them  the  future   character  of  the  flock  in  a 
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great  measure  depends.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  •mth.  the 
ewes  at  any  time,  except  during  the  breeding  season,  but  are 
provided  with  an  enclosure  near  the  house,  securely  fenced,  con- 
taining shelter,  water,  shade  trees,  salt,  feeding  trough,  &c. 
They  are  taught  to  associate  with  and  to  receive  the  attentions 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  others,  and  are  always 
kindly  treated  and  well  cared  for. 

I  regard  sheep  as  the  pleasantest  as  well  as  the  most  profit- 
able stock  kept  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  quarreling  and  fight- 
ing, no  chasing  of  each  other,  no  striving  for  the  mastery,  as 
among  neat  stock,  swine,  &c.,  no  exhibition  of  ill-temper  or 
viciousness  ;  all  are  peaceable  and  friendly,  manifesting  a  fond- 
ness and  good-will  towards  each  other,  not  common  in  any- 
other  collection  of  equal  numbers  of  quadrupeds  or  bipeds. 
To  the  person  who  understands  their  nature  and  disposition, 
there  is  no  animal  more  easily  managed,  or  that  yields  a  readier 
obedience  to  his  wishes ;  and  I  can  but  hope  that  their  number 
may  be  largely  increased  thi'oughout  our  land. 

Hoping  that  at  our  future  "  Shows  "  a  larger  number,  and 
of  the  different  breeds — Merino,  Downs,  Cotswolds,  &c.,  &c. — 
of  sheep  will  be  exhibited. 
I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  CORLISS. 

Poplar  Lavm,  Haverhill,  Nov.  18,  1862. 
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TREADWELL  FARM. 

The  Committee  on  the  Tread  well  Farm  would  respectfully 
make  the  following  report : — 

In  accordance  with  the  votes  passed  by  the  Trustees  and 
Society,  a  new  barn  has  been  erected  on  the  farm,  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  above  the  underpinnings — Mr.  Brown 
doing  the  excavation  and  stone  work  for  the  cellar  at  his  own 
cost ;  the  barn  having  been  built  on  a  contract  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Potter  of  Topsfield — all  of  which  has  been  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Building  Committee  is  hereto  annexed. 

In  consequence  of  the  attention  which  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
obliged  to  give  the  building  of  the  barn,  the  farm  at  large  has 
not  had  quite  as  much  attention  as  usual ;  but  still  from  the 
increased  amount  of  fertilizing  products  arising  from  the  exca- 
vation of  the  cellar — the  new  barn  occupying  the  site  of  the 
old — the  farm  will  receive  no  detriment. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Brown  is  hereto  appended,  respecting  the 
several  experiments  instituted  by  the  Committee.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  in  favorable  progress ;  and  from  the  additional  ma- 
nure required  and  brought  on  for  these  experiments,  the  farm 
is  progressing  to  a  much  improved  condition. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R  A.  MERRIAM, 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 

RICHARD  S.  FAY, 

RICHARD  S.  ROGERS, 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  J-  Committee. 

GEO.  B.  LORING, 

JOHN  WHITTREDGE, 

JOSEPH  HOW, 

CHAS.  P.  PRESTON, 

Topsfield,  Nov.  17,  1862. 
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REPORT  OF  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  erect  a  barn  upon  the  Tread- 
well  Farm  would  respectfully  report  : — 

In  laying  out  a  plan  for  the  barn,  they  were  governed  by  a 
desire  to  construct  a  convenient,  well-proportioned,  and  eco- 
nomical building,  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
means  of  a  New  England  farmer.  The  size  of  a  barn  should 
conform  to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation 
with  which  it  is  to  be  connected.  It  should  be  as  commodious 
as  possible — so  shaped  as  to  furnish  the  most  room  in  the  space 
assigned  it.  There  should  be  at  the  same  time  no  waste  of 
room.  The  storage  in  the  barn  should  be  easy,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  bring  the  contents  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point 
where  they  are  to  be  used*  The  scaffolds  and  bays  should  be 
easy  of  access  ;  so  that  the  laborer  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
lift  the  hay  to  too  great  a  height,  or  to  carry  it  a  great  distance. 
The  hay  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  fed  to  the  cattle. 
A  barn,  therefore,  with  two  drive-ways,  one  at  each  end,  the 
passage  being  across  the  building,  is  inconvenient ;  for  hay  is 
not  easily  stored  between  these  passage-ways,  and  the  way 
from  one  end  of  the  barn  to  the  other  is  dark  and  narrow.  A 
barn,  too,  which  has  a  scaffold  permanently  fixed  over  the 
drive-way,  as  is  often  seen,  is  not  convenient,  and  is  wasteful 
of  room  ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  pitch  hay  through  a  scuttle 
many  feet  overhead,  and  all  the  room  below  the  scaffold,  and 
above  the  height  of  the  mow-beams  is  lost.  A  barn  situated 
on  a  hillside,  so  arranged  as  to  have  drive-way  immediately 
under  the  roof,  with  deep  bays  on  each  side,  is  not  economical 
either  of  room  or  of  money.  The  room  below  the  drive-way 
is  lost,  the  frame  is  expensive,  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
barn  are  inconveniently  removed  from  each  other. 
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It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  a  simple  building,  about 
forty  feet  wide,  and  of  such  length  as  is  required,  with  a  drive- 
way from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  the  most  convenient  design 
yet  adopted.  With  this  plan,  the  cattle  may  be  furnished  with 
roomy  stalls,  and  they  may  stand  near  the  hay.  Room  is  fur- 
nished for  closets,  stables,  &c.,  in  convenient  localities.  The 
space  over  the  drive-way  can  be  occupied  with  a  moveable 
scaffold  if  desired.  The  building  can  easily  be  aired ;  and 
the  frame  of  such  a  building  can  be  constructed  with  ease  and 
economy.  Under  such  a  building  the  cellar  can  be  properly 
arranged  so  as  to  accommodate  the  design  of  the  room  above, 
whether  it  be  for  cattle  or  horses,  or  for  the  easy  storing  of 
roots  ;  a  cellar  being,  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  as  im- 
portant to  a  well-ordered  barn  as  to  a  house. 

These  views  governed  the  Committee  in  their  choice  of  a 
plan  for  the  building.  They  proposed  to  have  a  cellar  easy  of 
access  for  teams ;  convenient  for  making  manure ;  and  provided 
with  a  root  cellar,  into  which  roots  can  be  tipped  from  the  cart 
through  a  trap-door  in  the  passage-way  of  the  barn,  and  the 
labor  of  carrying  in  baskets  be  thus  avoided.  They  en- 
deavored to  divide  the  space  in  the  barn  into  comfortable 
arrangements  for  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  convenient  places 
for  the  hay,  straw,  &c.  And  they  endeavored,  also,  to  erect  a 
building  which  would  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  sketch  on  page  160,  drawn  by  Mr.  Emmerton,  of  the 
firm  of  Foster  &  Emmerton,  architects,  Salem,  Mass.,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  cellar,  which  was  built  by  N.  W.  Brown,  the  tenant  of 
the  farm,  extends  under  the  entire  building.  It  has  a  wide 
opening  under  the  front  long  side  of  the  barn,  and  a  narrow 
one  in  the  rear  north-west  corner,  for  the  convenience  of  the_ 
fields  lying  in  that  direction.  It  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
depth  ;  has  a  substantial  wall ;  and  a  small  portion  of  it  in  the 
south-west  corner  is  set  apart  for  a  root  cellar. 

The  stalls  for  the  horses  are  located  in  the  two  bands  on  the 
left  of  the  front  doors.     They   are  provided  with  a  passage- 
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way  in  front,  three  and  one-half  feet  wide  into  which  the 
moveable  feed-boxes,  hereafter  illustrated,  may  swing,  and 
where  grain  chests  can  be  kept.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
pBSsage-way  are  the  rears  of  the  hay  racks. 

The  stalls  themselves  are  provided  with  racks  flush  with  the 
front  wall,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  with 
moveable  boxes,  as  also  shown.  The  floors  are  laid  with  two 
inch  plank,  sawed  in  strips  four  inches  wide,  and  separated 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  for  drainage  of  the  water. 


TAi'.c  =  .ADftM.S.-.> 


SKETCH    OF   HORSE    STALLS. 


The  cattle  are  tied  with  the  common  stancheon,  as  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  method.  The  flooring  under  the  cattle  is 
laid  crosswise  of  the  barn  ;  and  for  the  oxen  it  is  laid  open 
as  for  the  horses.  A  manure  gutter,  thirteen  inches  wide,  is 
provided  with  long  trap-doors,  hung  on  hinges.  The  feeding 
space  in  front  of  the  cattle  is  divided  by  plank  partitions  to 
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keep  the  heads  of  the  cattle  separate ;  the  floor  of  the  space  is 
raised  three  inches  from  the  barn  floor ;  and  in  front  of  the 
spaces  is  a  plank  eight  inches  wide,  hung  at  the  bottom  so  as 
to  fall  off  an  inch  when  let  down,  in  order  to  avoid  clogging, 
and  shutting  in  between  the  posts,  so  as  to  prevent  the  food  of 
the  cattle  from  being  scattered  over  the  floor.  A  wooden  but- 
ton on  the  posts  holds  each  end  of  this  plank  in  place.  This 
furnishes  an  easy  mode  of  cleaning  the  feed  boxes.  The 
drawing  on  page  164,  by  Mr.  Emmerton,  gives  a  correct  view 
of  the  arrangement — the  most  convenient  the  Committee  could 
devise. 

The  working  plans  of  the  frame  &c.  have  been  omitted  as 
occupying  too  much  room. 

The  contract  for  building  was  made  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1862,  with  Mr.  John  H.  Potter  of  Topsfield,  under  the  ac- 
companying specifications  and  agreement : — 

SPECIFICATIONS     FOR    A    BARN     ON     THE     TREADWELL    FARM   IN 
TOPSFIELD,    FOR    THE    ESSEX   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Size  of  Barn. — 60  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  width;  with 
17  feet  post. 

Roof. — Ten  inches  over  one-third  pitch. 

Projection. — Coving  to  project  at  eves  and  ends  eighteen 
inches,  as  per  plan  annexed. 

Framing. — The  timber  and  joists  of  the  frame  to  be  as  per 
memorandum  annexed,  including  quality  and  size  ;  to  be  framed 
in  five  bays  of  twelve  feet  each  ;  the  floor  joists  in  the  lower  floor 
to  be  framed  as  per  plan ;  the  studding  to  be  framed  in  not  more 
than  twenty  inches  from  center ;  the  small  rafters  to  be  framed 
in  not  more  than  twenty-two  inches  from  center ;  the  frame  to 
be  pinned  with  white  oak  pins  not  less  than  one  inch  in  size ; 
and  the  scaffold  girths  to  have  two  pins  to  each  tenant,  and  to 
be  joined  into  the  posts  at  the  lower  corner  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  ;  the  scaffold  joists  to  be  framed  in  not  more  than 
twenty  inches  from  the  center ;  the  scaffold  enter-ties  to  be 
fastened  with  iron  joint-bolts  to  the  inner  and  outer  posts ;  ex- 
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tra  posts  to  be  framed  in  at  each  end,  for  the  sliding  way  of 
the  doors,  said  posts  to  be  secured  at  the  top  by  suitable  iron 
bolts  and  boxes  made  above  the  scaffold  for  the  doors  to  slide 
in ;  the  large  rafters  to  be  fastened  with  foot-bolts  of  suitable 
size,  with  nuts  to  the  same. 

Covering. — The  whole  exterior  of  the  building  to  be  covered 
with  good  merchantable  hemlock  boards,  well  nailed  with  ten- 
penny  Tremont  nails.  The  roof  to  be  covered  with  second 
quality  of  shaved  cedar  shingles,  to  be  laid  not  more  than 
four  and  one-half  inches  to  the  weather,  and  nailed  with 
Swedes  iron  nails.  The  sides  to  be  covered  with  the  first 
quality  of  spruce  clap-boards,  jointed  and  well  butted,  and 
nailed  with  six-penny  Tremont  nails.  The  coving,  gutter,  and 
trimmings  to  be  wrought  as  per  plan,  from  good  No.  3  Eastern 
pine  stock. 

Cupola. — Not  less  than  five  feet  square,  to  be  framed  into  the 
roof,  with  ventilating  doors  and  blinds,  and  pulleys  and  fasten- 
ings to  the  same  ;  the  height,  projection,  and  trimmings  as  per 
plan  annexed. 

Doors  and  Windows. — The  end  doors  to  be  of  size  of  open- 
ing as  per  plan ;  to  be  framed  of  two  inch  pine  plank,  and 
covered  with  narrow  clear  pine  boarding,  matched  and  bead- 
ed— made  in  one  or  two  parts,  as  the  Committee  may  direct — 
and  hung  at  the  top  with  rollers  not  less  than  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  Also  a  door  at  each  end  opening  into  the  tie-up  of 
the  cattle,  eight  feet  in  width,  to  be  divided  in  the  center, 
tramed  and  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large  doors,  and 
hung  with  outside  hinges,  and  to  be  furnished  with  suitable 
bolts  and  fastenings.  Five  other  doors  to  be  furnished,  to  be 
located  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Committee,  and  suit- 
able bolts  and  fastenings  to  the  same. 

Eight  windows,  of  nine  by  twelve  glass,  to  be  located  as 
directed  by  the  Committee ;  also,  top-lights  over  the  great 
doors,  two  lights  of  nine  by  twelve  glass  in  width,  extending 
the  width  of  the  door- way ;  also,  a  window  in  each  gable  end, 
of  nine  by  twelve  glass,  twelve  lights. 
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Flooring  and  Scaffolding. — The  floor  to  be  laid  with  hem- 
lock boards  and  two  iuch  pine  plank — that  for  the  drive-way 
to  be  of  a  uniform  width  of  twelve  inches.  The  scaffold  floors 
to  be  laid  with  two  thicknesses  of  hemlock  boards  ;  all  the 
boarding  of  the  floors  to  be  nailed  with  ten-penny  Tremont 
nails,  and  the  planking  with  forty-penny  Tremont  nails  ,  in  all 
cases  pains  to  be  taken  in  laying  the  floors  to  break  joints,  and 
to  lay  the  boards  and  planks  as  closely  as  possible. 

Inside  Finish. — Three  stalls  for  horses,  to  be  built  of  mill- 
planed  spruce,  with  crib  and  hay-rack  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee,  with  a  suitable  partition  between  the 
stalls  and  the  barn  floor-way,  and  a  sliding  door  to  separate 
them  therefrom ;  the  floor  of  the  stalls  to  be  laid  of  two  inch 
pine  plank,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Committee ;  stairs 
to  be  constructed  leading  to  the  scaffold. 

Tie- Up  for  Cattle — to  be  constructed  the  length  of  one  side 
of  the  barn,  with  floors,  and  ties,  and  trap-doors,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Committee. 

Meal  Room  and  Calf  Fen — to  be  constructed  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Committee. 

Fainting. — All  the  clap-boards  to  be  painted  one  coat  of 
lead  and  linseed  oil ;  the  trimmings  and  doors  to  be  painted 
two  coats  of  first  quality  lead  paint  and  linseed  oil ;  color,  &c., 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 

CONTRACT. 

An  agreement,  of  two  parts,  made  this  6th  day  of  March, 
in  the  yf  ar  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  between 
Geo.  B.  Loring,  Charles  P.  Preston,  and  Royal  A.  Merriam,  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  barn  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  in 
Topsflcld,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  H.  Potter  of  Topsfield, 
on  the  other  part,  as  follows,  viz  : — 

That  I,  the  said  Potter,  shall,  at  my  own  cost  and  charges, 
provide  all  and  every  kind  of  materials  and  of  the  best  quaU 
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ity ;  also,  perform  all  and  every  kind  of  labor  required,  to- 
gether with  the  tools,  carting,  implements,  «&c.,  necessary  for  a 
complete  finish  of  a  building  for  the  said  Committee,  on  the 
Treadwell  Farm  in  Topsfield,  agreeably  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions annexed. 

The  work  to  be  commenced  immediately,  and  to  be  for- 
warded with  all  reasonable  despatch,  so  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1862,  and  so 
delivered  up  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  said  Committee. 

In  case  of  any  delay  on  the  part  of  said  Potter  in  providing 
suitable  materials,  or  in  forwarding  the  works  with  such  des- 
patch as  is  thought  proper  by  the  said  Committee,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Committee,  after  giving  three  days  notice 
in  writing  to  the  said  Potter,  without  effect,  to  furnish  materials 
and  employ  workmen  to  complete  the  works  within  the  time 
agreed  upon ;  the  amount  or  amounts  of  bill  or  bills  incurred 
thereby  for  materials  and  labor  to  be  deducted  from  the  con- 
tract amount,  or  any  moneys  which  may  be  due  to  the  said 
Potter. 

The  said  Potter  does  for  his  heirs,  administrators  and  assigns 
hereby  promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Committee,  to 
well  and  truly  perform  all  the  works  of  every  kind  mentioned 
and  contained  in  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  according  to 
th'e  plans  prepared  and  referred  to,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions above  recited  at  and  for  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars. 

In  consideration  that  the  said  Potter  shall  well  and  truly 
perform  the  whole  of  the  foregoing,  agreeably  and  in  every 
respect  with  the  conditions  above  recited,  the  said  Committee 
agree  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the  said  Potter  the  sum  of 
money  before  mentioned,  and  in  separate  payments,  as  follows, 
viz  : — 

When  the  frame  of  the  barn  is  raised,  |300. 

When  the  barn  is  boarded,  shingled,  and  the  roof  made 
tight,  and  the  sides  clap-boarded,  $300. 
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When  the  cupola  is  finished,  the  trimmings  finished,  and  the 
inside  finished,  $300. 

And  the  balance  of  $225  within  thirty  days  of  the  time 
when  the  whole  job  is  completed,  and  so  delivered  up  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  said  Committee. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  on 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

GEO.  B.  LORING,        ) 

CHAS.  P.  PRESTON,  V  Committee. 

R.  A.  MERRIAM,         ) 

Witness,  ARTHUR  M.  MERRIAM. 

JOHN  H.  POTTER. 

The  work  was  done  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  by 
Mr.  Potter. 

The  lumber  used  by  him  was  as  follows : — Square  timber 
for  frame,  mostly  pine,  obtained  in  Boxford,  18,000  feet.  The 
scafi'old  beams,  between  the  posts,  are  spruce ;  joists  in  the 
frame,  5,000  feet;  hemlock  boards,  13,000  feet;  spruce  for 
cattle  and  horse  stalls,  2,000  feet ;  pine  for  finish,  2,500  feet ; 
shingles,  27,000 ;  spruce  clapboards,  rough,  4  feet  long,  2,500 ; 
pine  plank  for  flooring,  5,000  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  contract  price  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  the  Committee  have  paid  Mr.  Potter  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  five  cents,  for  removing 
and  repairing  a  portion  of  the  old  barn,  and  altering  the  finish 
of  the  new  one.  They  have  also  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a 
weather-vane ;  six  dollars  for  drawing  plans,  etc. ;  and  eight 
dollars  for  posts  to  cellar.  There  remains  on  hand  of  the  thir- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  appropriated  by  the- 
Society,  a  balance  of  forty-two  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  It 
is  important  that  an  open  shed,  costing  one  hundred  dollars, 
according  to  Mr.  Potter's  estimate,  should  be  constructed,  run- 
ning from  the  new  barn  to  the   removed  portion  of  the  old 
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one ;   and  the  Committee  would  recommend  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  fifty  dollars  be  made  for  this  purpose. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  B.  LORING,       ) 

R.  A.  MERRIAM,         }  Committee. 

CHAS.  P.  PRESTON,  ) 

Report  of  the  Experiment  on  the  Application  of  Manures  on 

the  Treadwell  Farm,  commenced  in  the  year  1862,  compet- 
ing for  the  Premium,  as  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety, and  also  by  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 

Land  selected,  level. 

Amount  of  land,  2^  acres. 

Quality  of  land,  dry,  not  retentive  of  manure. 

Crop  of  1861,  grass. 

No  manure  in  1861. 

Kind  of  manure  used  in  1862,  stable  manure  worked  over 
in  hog-yard. 

Amount,  16  cords. 

Depth  of  first  ploughing,  8  inches. 

4  cords  applied  to  lot  No.  1,  and  ploughed  8  inches  deep 
the  whole  field. 

4  cords  applied  to  lot  No.  2,  and  cross-ploughed  the  whole 
field  4  inches  deep. 

4  cords  applied  to  lot  No.  3,  and  harrowed  the  whole  field 
twice. 

4  cords  applied  to  lot  No.  4,  and  left  exposed  on  the  surface. 

No  ^manure  to  lot  No.  5. 

1862,  May  24^to  28,  planted  the  whole  field  with^^potatoes, 
3^  feet  apart  each  way. 

June  11th  cultivated  the  whole  field  both  ways. 

June  16th,  17th  and  18,  hoed  the  whole  field. 

June  23d,  cultivated  the  whole  field  both  ways. 

June  30th,  cultivated  the  whole  field  both  ways. 

July  5th,  cultivated  the  whole  field  both  ways,  and  com- 
menced hoeing  the  second  time,  finished  July  8th. 
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August  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  cleared  the  ground  from  weeds. 
October  31st,  finished  harvesting. 


Large. 

Small. 

The  amount  of 

potatoes  on  Lot  No 

1, 

23  bu. 

42ibu 

(( 

(C                                          f( 

2, 
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ee                              (t 
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((                            ee 

4, 

14   « 
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5, 
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21      '' 

Total, 
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WEATHER    REPORT    FOR    1862. 


First   Third. 

Second  Third. 

May 

June 

1,044  in. 

July 

1,632  in. 

0,952  in. 

August 

0,510  in. 

0,306  in. 

September. 

0,246  in. 

Last  Third. 
1,632  in. 
1,250  in. 
1,173  in. 

0,346  in. 


experiment  commenced  in  1861  continued. 

Land  ploughed  4  inches  deep. 
April  29th,  barley  sown. 

Red  top, 

Herds  grass. 

Clover  seed, 
Harvested  the  1st  of  August. 

Amount  of  barley — Lot  No.  1, 

ee  ee  ee  O 

ee  te  ee  3^ 

ee  ee  ee  A 

ee  ee  ee  5^ 


5bu. 

3bu. 

ibu. 

and 

ipk. 

5  lbs. 

14 

bu. 

13^  bu 

13 

bu, 

13 

bu. 

2 

bu 

Total, 


55i 
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Amount  of  straw — Lot  No.  1,  780  lbs. 

"       2,  810  lbs. 

"       3,  828  lbs. 

"              "              "      4,  .                           905  lbs. 

"       5,  375  lbs. 
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DANIEL  ADAMS,  of  Newbury. 
23 
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TRirSTEES. 

JONATHAN  BERRY,  of  Middleton, 
ROBERT  BROOKHOUSE,  Jr.,  of  Salem, 
WILLIAM  COGSWELL,  of  Bradford, 
RICHMOND  DOLE,  of  Georgetown, 
FRANCIS  DODGE,  of  Danvers, 
THOMAS  P.  GENTLEE,  of  Manchester, 
JOSEPH  HOW,  of  Methuen, 
JOHN  M.  IVES,  of  Salem, 
JOHN  B.  JENKINS,  of  Andover, 
JOHN  KEELEY,  of  Haverhill, 
JOSEPH  KITTREDGE,  of  North  Andover, 
CYRUS  W.  LORD,  of  Beverly, 
GEORGE  B.  LORING,  of  Salem, 
I.  OSGOOD  LORING,  of  North  Andover, 
LAMBERT  MAYNARD,  of  Bradford, 
SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL,  of  Salem, 
JOSEPH  NEWELL,  of  West  Newbury, 
JOSIAH  NEWHALL,  of  Lynnfield, 
JOSHUA  L.  NEWHALL,  of  Newburyport, 
WILLIAM  OSBORN,  of  Lynn, 
PAUL  D.  PATCH,  of  Hamilton, 
EDWARD  H.  PEARCE,  of  Gloucester, 
WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM,  of  Danvers, 
JONATHAN  F.  PHILLIPS,  of  Swampscott. 
CHARLES  ROGERS,  of  West  Newbury, 
JOHN  L.  ROSS,  of  Ipswich, 
PAUL  TITCOMB,  of  Newbury, 
HOR   CE  WARE,  of  Marblehead, 
ENOCH  S.  WILLIAMS,  of  Newburyport, 
ENOCH  WOOD,  of  Boxford. 
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The  Trustees  whose  term  of  service  will  expire  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1863,  are : 


Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr., 
Richmond  Dole, 
John  M.  Ives, 
John  B.  Jenkins, 
George  B.  Loring, 


Josiah  Newhall, 
Paul  D.  Patch, 
Paul  Titcomb, 
Horace  Ware, 
E.  S.  Williams. 


NEW  MEMBERS— 1862. 


Robert  Buxton,  South  Danvers,     Daniel  E.  Mouiton,  Georgetown, 
Robert  L.  Brown,  W.  Newbury,    George  B.  Martin,  Danvers, 
Charles  Corliss,  Haverhill,  Amos  P.  Pope,  Danvers, 

George  A.  Choate,  Newburyport,  Gilbert  Streeter,  Salem, 
Charles  B.  Cogswell,  Essex,  John  V.  Stevens,  South  Danvers, 

Samuel  Hutchinson,  S.  Danvers,   Joseph  Smith,  Lynnfield, 
Edward  K.  Lee,  Essex,  John  Swinerton,  Danvers. 


^):^  Any  citizen  in  the  County  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his 
membership  from  the  Secretary.  No  fines  or  assessments  are 
ever  imposed.  Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  • 
Library  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  ordained 
ministers  of  the  gospel  residing  in  the  county,  and  editors  of 
newspapers,  published  therein,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Library. 


XjIST    OI^    I^:FtE3yCIXJ3^w^S,    Sz<D. 


FAT    CATTLE. 

Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Amos  M.  Follansbee,  West  Newbury,  2d  premium,  8  00 

Daniel  Carlton,  North  Andover,  3d  premium,  5  00 

BULLS. 

Eichard  S.  Rogers,  Salem,  Jersey,  premium,  10  00 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Ay  shire,  premium,  10  00 

Charles  Harriman,  Groveland,  Devon,  premium,  10  00 

Nathaniel  Little,  Jr.,  Newbury,  Grade,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Oliver  P.  Killam,  Boxford,  Native,  2d  premium,  5  00 
Eichard   Little,  Salisbury,  Grade,  3d  premium,  Flint's 
Book  on  the  Dairy. 

MILCH   cows. 

Joseph  Newell,  West  Newbury,  Grade,  1st  premium,       10  00 
Jacob  F.  Jewett,  Georgetown,  Grade,  2d  premium,  5  00 

E.  S.  Parker,   Groveland,  Grade,  3d  premium,  Flint's 

Book  on  the  Dairy. 
Warren  Avcrill,  Ipswich,  Native,  gratuity,  Flint's  Book 

on  the  Dairy. 

HEIFERS. 

E.  S.  Parker,  Groveland,  3  years  old  Grade,  1st  prem.,      7  00 
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J.  Longfellow,  Byfield,  2  years  old,  Grade,  1st  prem.,        5  00 
Chas.  Harriman,  Groveland,  2  years  old  Devon,  2d  prem.,  4  00 
E.  S.  Parker,  Groveland,  2  years  old  Grade,  3d,  prem- 
ium, Flint's  Book  on  the  Dairy. 
Jeremiah  P.  Jones,  Georgetown,  2  years  old  Grade,  pre.,  5  00 
Theron  Johnson,  North  Andover,  yearling  Grade,  1st  pre.,  4  00 
Joseph  Newell,  W.  Newbury,  yearling  Grade,  2d  pre.,      3  00 
Eben  S.  Poor,  S.  Danvers,  yearling  Ayrshii-e,  3d  prem- 
ium, Flint's  Book  on  the  Dairy. 

CALVES. 

J.  Longfellow,  By  field,  1st  premium,  5  00 

Charles  Harriman,  Groveland,  2d  premium,  3  00 

WORKING    OXEN. 

Moses  H.  Poor,  W.  Newbury,  over  3000  lbs.,  1st  prem.,  10  00 
Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbury,  over  3000  lbs.,  2d  prem.,  8  00 
A.  P.  Fuller,  N.  Andover,  under  3000  lbs.,  1st  prem.,  10  00 
Joel  Wilkins,  Danvers,  under  3000  lbs.,  2d  prem.,  8  00 

STEERS. 

Dean  Bobinson,  W.  Newbury,  3  years  old,  1st  prem.,  6  00 

Alfred  Little,  Newbury,  3  years  old,  2d,  premium,  5  00 

C.  W.  Hatch,  West  Haverhill,  2  years  old,  1st  prem.,  5  00 

Joseph  Newell,  W.  Newbury,  2  years  old,  2d  prem.,  4  00 

Gibeon  Adams,  Newbury,  yearlings,  premium,  3  00 

STALLIONS. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  over  4  years  old,  1st  prem.,  10  00 
Loring  P.  Demsey,  Danvers,  under  4  yrs.  old,  1st  prem.,  7  00 

BROOD    MARES. 

Richard  S.  Rogers,  Salem,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Joseph  B.  Spiller,  Haverhill,  2d  premium,  8  00 

George  O.  Stevens,  North  Andover,  3d  premiunl,  <  6  00 
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FARM    AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 

John  Perkins,  South  Dan  vers,  1st  premium,  8  00 

T.  Payson  Milton,  Ptowley,  2d  premium,  6  GO 

COLTS. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  4  years  old,  1st  premium,  7  00 

Nathaniel  Little,  Jr.,  Newbury,  4  years  old,  2d  prem.,  5  00 

John  Dorman,  Georgetown,  3  years  old,  1st  premium,  6  00 

John  Swinerton,  Danvers,  3  years  old,  2d  premium,  4  00 

Pitch  Barteaux,  Methuen,  2  years  old,  1st  premium,  5  00 

L.  P.  Carter,  Georgetown,  2  years  old,  ^d  premium,  3  00 

SWINE. 

Byron  Goodell,  South  Danvers,  boar,  2d  premium,  3  00 

David  Carlton,  North  Andover,  breeding  sow,  1st  prem.,   5  00 
William  Poster,  North  Andover,  breeding  sow,  2d  prem.,  3  00 
do.  do.  weaned  pigs,  1st  prem.,  5  00 

Byron  Goodell,  South  Danvers,  weaned  pigs,  2d  prem.,     3  00 

SHEEP. 

J.  Z.  Gordon,  "W.  Newbuiy,  flock  of  Leicesters,  1st  pre.,  5  00 
Dean  Robinson,  W.  Newbury,  buck.  South  Down,  1st  pre.,  5  00 
Charles  Corliss,  Haverhill,  lot  lambs,  Cotswolds,  1st  pre.,  5  00 

PLOUGHING DOUBLE    TEAMS. 

J.  H.  Barker  and  Wm.  Poster,  North  Andover,  Michi- 
gan, 1st  premium,  7  00 
A.  P.  Puller,  North  Andover,  common  plough,  1st  pre,,  10  00 
M.  H.  Poor  and  A.  R.  Windship,  W.  Newbury,  com- 
mon, 2d  premium,  9  00 
D.  S.  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  common,  3d  premium,  8  00 
Jas.  Carey  and  P.  Alley,  Marblehead,  common,  4th  pre.,  7  00 
R.  T.  Jaques  and  R.  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  common,  5th  pre.,  6  00 
Joseph  Goodridge,  West  Newbury,  common,  6th  prem.,    5  00 

PLOUGHING SINGLE    TEAMS. 

Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  1st  premium,  7  00 

Andrew  Smith,  Marblehead,  2d  premium,  6  00 
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John  Reynolds,  North  Andover,  3d  premium,  5  00 

Wm.  H.  Walcott,  Danvers,  4th  premium,  4  00 

PLOUGHING HORSES. 

SpofFord  and  Adams,  Georgetown,  2d  premium,  7  00 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS,    &C. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  implements,  gratuity,  1  00 

R.  A.  Smith,  Newburyport,  portable  fence,  gratuity,  1  00 

S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  hay  tedder,  gratuity,  1  00 

Solomon  SpofFord,  Groveland,  farm  wagon,  &c.,  gratuity,  1  00 
Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown,  York  buggy,  gratuity,  1  00 
J.  S.  Morse,  Rand's  corn  sheller,  gratuity,  1  00 

Amos  Poor,  Jr.,  "West  Newbury,  various  implements, 

gratuity, 
W.  A.  Currier,  Haverhill,  cook  stove,  gratuity, 
George  A.  Choate,  ditching  machine,  gratuity, 

BUTTER. 

S.  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbiu'y,  1st  premium, 
Warren  Averill,  Ipswich,  2d  premium, 
Sarah  Holt,  Andover,  3d  premium, 

CHEESE. 

Nathaniel  Moody,  Newbury,  1st  premium, 
William  Thurlow,  Newbury,  2d  premium, 
Daniel  Silloway,  West  Newbury,  3d  premium, 

FARMS. 

George  B.  Loring,  Saleni,  1st  premium,  30  00 

IMPROVING    PASTURE    AND    WASTE    LANDS. 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  1st  premium,  15  00 

Charles  Nelson,  Georgetown,  2d  premium,  10  00 

GRAIN    AND    GRASS    CROPS. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  grass  crop,  premium,  8  00 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  corn,  premium,  10  00 
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ROOT    CROPS. 


George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  ruta  bagas,  premium,  8  00 

do.                  do.      mangel  wurzel,  premium,  8  00 

Hanson  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  onions,  premium,  8  00 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  cabbages,  premium,  8  00 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  squashes,  premium,  8  00 

EXPERIMENT    ON    MANURES. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  1st  premium,  25  00 

Awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Poultry,  15  50 

"             "             Vegetables,  20  50 

"             «             Fruits,  101  50 

"  «  Flowers,  19  00 
"  «  Articles  from  Leather,  18  00 
"             "             Counterpanes,  Bugs,  &c.,  16  25 

"             "             Fancy  Articles,  &c,,  54  25 

"             "             Bread,  &c.,  6  00 

Total,  $818  00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMS,  &C. 

Amount  awarded  to  Farm,  $30  00 

"  "  Experiment  on  Manures,    25  00 

"  '*  Improved    Pasture    and 

Waste  Lands,  25  00 

"  "  Ploughing,  81   00 

"  "  Farm  Implements,  &c.,     15  00 


FARM    STOCK. 

Amount 

awarded  to  Fat  Cattle, 

$23  00 

(( 

(( 

Bulls, 

45  00 

(t 

tt 

Milch  Cows, 

15  00 

St 

ft 

Heifers, 

28  00 

(( 

ft 

Calves, 

8  00 

te 

ft 

Working  Oxen, 

36  00 

<( 

ft 

Steers, 

23  00 

t( 

ft 

Stallions, 

17  00 

(e 

ft 

Brood  Mares, 

24  00 

(( 

tt 

Farm  and  Draft  Horses. 

,    14  00 

(t 

ft 

Colts, 

30  00 

t( 

tt 

Swine, 

19  00 

(t 

ft 

Sheep, 

15  00 

eg 

ft 

Poultry, 

FARM    PRODUCTS. 

15  50 

Amount 

awarded  to  Corn  Crop, 

$10  00 

(( 

(( 

Cabbages, 

8  00 

(( 

ft 

Onions, 

8  00 

(t 

tt 

Mangel  Wurzels, 

8  00 

ft 

tt 

Ruta  Bagas, 

8  00 

It 

tt 

Grass, 

8  00 

(f 

ft 

Squashes, 

8  00 

tt 

tt 

Vegetables, 

20  50 

t( 

tf 

Fruits, 

101  50 

tt 

tt 

Flowers, 

19  00 

ft 

tt 

Butter  and  Cheese, 

36  00 

tt 

if 

Bread,  &c.. 

6  00 

tt 

ft 

AH  other  Objects, 

88  50 

$176  00 


$312  50 


529  50 

Total,  $818  00 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS 

OF  THE 
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FROM    ITS    ORGANIZATION    IN    1818. 


AMESBUEY. 

*  Allen,  Jonathan 
*Bagley,  Valentine 

Bailey,  Thomas 
Binney,  William  C. 
*Challis,  Hezekiah 
*Challis,  Thomas 

*  Collins,  Winthrop 

*  Davis,  William 
Evans,  John 

*  French,  Jonathan 
Goodwin,  A.  E. 
Gunnison,  William 
Haskell,  William  H. 

*Hoyt,  Thomas 

*  Johnson,  William  2d 
Jones,  Philip 

*Long,  Nathan 

*  Lowell,  David 
fMoore,  Appleton 
fMorrill,  Nathaniel 

Morse,  John  S. 

*  Nichols,  Hezekiah 

*  Nichols,  Stephen 


Nichols,  Stephen,  Jr. 
Nichols,  William 

*  Patten,  Jacob  B. 

*  Patten,  Robert 
fPatten,  Thomas 

*  Patten,  Willis 
Quimby,  Thomas  W. 

*Rowell,  Jacob 

*  Sargent,  Ichabod 

*  Sargent,  Josiah 
Sargent,  J.  B. 
Sargent,  Orlando 
Sargent,  Patten 

*  Sargent,  Stephen,  Jr. 
Sargent,  Willis 
Sawyer,  Aaron 
Sawyer,  Thomas  C. 

*  Sweet,  William 
Tukesbury,  D.  M. 

*  Webster,  Enoch 
*Weed,  Amos 
*Weed,  Daniel 
*Weed,  Thomas 
*Winkley,  J.  F. 

*  Worthen,  Ezra 
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ANDOVER. 

Abbott,  Amos 

*  Abbott,  Asa 
Abbott,  Asa  A. 

*  Abbott,  Ezra 

*  Abbott,  George 
Abbott,  George  A. 
Abbott,  Hermon 

*  Abbott,  James 

f  Abbott,  Jonathan 

*  Abbott,  Job 
Abbott,  Moody  B. 
Abbott,  Nebemiali 

*  Abbott,  Stephen 
Abbott,  Stephen  D. 
Abbott,  Sylvester 

*  Adams,  Isaac 
Ballard,  Joshua 

*  Barnard,  Gilbert 

*  Blunt,  Isaac,  Jr. 
Blunt,  Samuel  P. 
Bardwell,  Simeon 
Bodwell,  Henry  A. 

fBond,  WilHam 
*Burt,  Seth 

Carruth,  Isaac 

Chickering,  William 
fChamberlain,  Nathaniel,  Jr. 

*  Chandler,  Ralph  H. 
Chandler,  Joseph 

*  Chase,  John 
fChipman,  Degrass 

Clark,  Hobart 
*Cummings,  Daniel 

Dole,  David 
f  Farnhara,  John  C. 

Farrar,  Samuel 
*Flagg,  Timothy 
fFlagg,  Wilson 

*  Flint,  John 
Flint,  John 
Foster,  John  S. 
Foster,  Thomas  C. 


*  Foster,  Timothy 
fFrench,  Charles 
fFrench,  George  H* 
*French,  Peter 

Frye,  Enoch 

Frye,  Samuel 
*rrye,  Timothy 

Gould,  A.  J. 
*Gray,  David 

Hazen,  Nathan  W. 
*Herrick,  Elijah  L. 

Hidden,  David  I.  C. 
*Holt,  David 

Holt,  Dean 
*Holt  Henry 
*Holt,  Herman 
*Holt,  Isaac,  Jr. 

Holt,  Jonas, 
*Holt,  Joseph 

Holt,  Joseph,  Jr. 
*Holt,  Solomon 

Holt,  E.  F. 

*  Ingalls,  Ezra 

*  Jenkins,  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Jenkins,  John  B. 
Jenkins,  Kendall 

*Kneeland,  John 

*  Locke,  James 
*Low,  Joseph  L. 

Manning,  John  H. 
*Marland,  Abraham 
*Marland,  William  S. 
Marland,  John 
Merrill,  Jonathan 
Merrill,  Samuel 
Morton,  Marcus,  Jr. 
fNeedham,  Samuel 

*  Newman,  Mark 

*  Osgood  Jacob 

*  Parker,  John 

*  Pearson,  Abiel 

*  Pearson,  Eliphalet 
fPierce,  William 
fPettingill,  Merrill 
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Phelps,  Hermon 
PiUsbuiy,  Paul  P. 
*Puiichard,  Benjamin  H. 
Rogers,  Benjamin 
Rogers,  Fitzwilliam 

*  Sanborn,  Eastman 
Smith,  Peter, 
Townsend,  Nathan 

*West,  Edward 
AVhittier.  Nathaniel 

BEVERLY. 

*  Abbot,  Abiel 
Appleton,  Isaac 
Baker,  John  I. 

fBaker,  Stephens 

*  Bancroft,  Thomas  P. 
*Batchelder,  John 

*  Brown,  George 

*  Brown,  Moses 
Chase,  Samuel 
Cole,  Zachariah 
Cressy,  Joseph 

*Cole,  Alfred 
Davis,  Charles 

*  Davis,  Thomas 
Dodge,  Aaron 

*  Dodge,  Ezra 

*  Dodge,  Levi 
Dodge,  William  E. 
Edwards,  Israel  O. 

*  Fisher,  Joshua 

*  Foster,  Benjamin 
Friend,  Seth 

*  Friend,  William 
Foster,  Henry- 
Green,  John  A. 
Haven,  Franklin 
Herrick,  Joseph  H. 

*  Hildreth,  Daniel 

*  Kittredgc,  Ingalls 
Killam,  Charles  A. 

*Larcom,  David 


*  Leach,  William 
Lord,  Abraham 
Lord,  Cyrus  W 
Loring,  Charles  G. 
Lovett,  Francis 

*Lovett,  Josiah  2d 
Marshall,  Timothy 
Mason,  Lyman 
Meacom,  John 
Paine,  Charles  C. 

*  Pindar,  John 
Porter,  John 
Porter,  Nathaniel 

fPorter,  Robert 
*Rantoul,  Robert 

Raymond,  John  W. 

Rodgers,  William 
tSafford,  Nathaniel  T. 

*  Sheldon,  Amos 
Sheldon,  Levi  D. 
Sheldon,  Jesse 
Standley,  Samuel  D.  G. 

*  Stevens,  Thomas 
tStone,  Edwin  M. 
*Trow,  James 

Walker,  Lawson 
Waters,  Richard  P. 
Waters,  WiUiara  C. 

*  Webber,  John  P. 

*  Woodbury.  Isaac,  Jr. 

BOXFORD. 

*  Adams,  Israel 
Andrew,  Isaac  W. 

*  Andrew,  Jonathan 
Barnes,  Phineas 
Barnes,  B.  S. 

tBryant,  E.  D.  L. 
Cleveland,  Wm.  N. 
Cole,  John  K. 
Cole,  AMlliam  R. 

*  Cummings,  Sylvester 
Curtis,  Francis 
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Day,  Albert  J. 
Day,  John 
Day,  Joshua  T. 
fGoulcl,  Jacob 
Hale,  Isaac 
Hale,  Johu 
Harriman,  Daniel  F. 
Herrick,  Israel 
Killam,  Oliver  P. 

*  Kimball,  Amos,*  Jr. 
Kimball,  Samuel 

*Low,  Solomon 
*PeabocIy,  Charles, 

Pearl,  Simeon 
*Perley,  Aaron 
*Perley,  Abraham 
*Perley,  Amos 
*Perley,  Artemas  W. 
*Perley,  Charles 

Perley,  Charles 
*Perley,  Jesse 

*  Perley,  Thomas 

*  Perley,  Nathaniel 
*Symouds,  Joseph 

*  SpofFord,  Stephen 
*SpofFord,  Parker 

*  Spofford,  Frederick 

*  SpofFord,  Mighill 
Sawyer,  Thomas 
Tyler,  William 

*  Weston,  Fitch 
Wood,  Enoch 
Wood.  John  T. 

BRADFORD. 

*  Abbott,  Warren 
Carlton,  George,  Jr. 

*Chadwick,  Joseph 
Cogswell,  George 
Cogswell,  William 
Cook,  Justin  T. 
Day,  Gage 
Elliott,  William 


Greenleaf,  Benjamin 

*  Griffin,  John 
*Hasselton,  John 

Heath,  Samuel 
Hopkinson,  Samuel  W. 
Hoyt,  George  H. 
Hoyt,  Humphrey 
Jenkins,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Laburton 
Johnson,  Leonard 
Kimball,  Albert 
Kimball,  Alfred 

*  Kimball,  Daniel 
Kimball,  Edmund 

*  Kimball,  James 

*  Kimball,  Jesse 
Kimball,  Jonathan 
Kimball,  Leverett 
Kimball,  Seth 
Kimball,  Wm.  B. 
Kimball,  Wm.  Eustace 
Kimball,  Wm.  N. 
Locke,  Oliver 
Maynard,  Lambert 
Nichols,  Albert 
Ordway,  Alfred 
Ordway,  Enoch  F. 
Ordway,  Geo.  W. 
Ordway,  Warren 
Pemberton,  William 

fPorter,  Wm.  F. 

Sawyer,  Samuel  C. 
*Tenney,  William 

*  Woodman.  Richard. 

DANVERS. 

*  Adams,  Israel 
Adams,  Joseph 
Adams,  Marshall  C, 

*Batchelder,  Ezra 
Berry,  Allen  A. 

*  Berry,  Ebenezer 
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fRobinson,  J.  D. 

Shoof,  Henry 

Smith,  David  M. 

Smith,  Edmund 

Smith,  J.  M. 

Smith,  Robert  A. 

Stearns,  Edwin 
*Stedman,  Ebenezer 
*Stickney,  David 

*  Stone,  Isaac 
Stone,  Jacob 
Sumner,  John 
Tenney,  Richard 
Tilton,  Enoch 

*  Thompson,  Sam'l  W. 
Tappan,  Samuel  B. 
Toppan,  Amos 
Toppan,  Edward 
Toppan,  Joshua 

*  Toppan,  Thomas  P. 
Wheeler,  Moses  B. 

*  Whipple,  Charles 

*  Wildes,  Asa  W. 
Williams,  Enoch  S. 

fWilliams,  Robert 
Wills,  Charles 
Winkley,  Paul  T. 

*Wood,  Abner 
Wood,  David 


*Wood.  John 
NORTH  ANDOVER. 

*  Abbott,  Abiel 

*  Abbott,  Gardner 

*  Adams,  John 
*A4ams,  Joseph  H. 
*Ayer,  Samuel 

Bailey,  Charles  P. 
Bailey,  Otis 
Barker,  Jedediah  H. 

*  Barker,  Samuel  F. 

*  Barker,  Stephen 
fBatchelder,  William> 

Berry,  Jacob 

*  Berry,  Nathaniel 

*  Bridges,  Moody 
Butterfield,  Chas.  A, 
Carlton,  Daniel 
Crosby,  Josiah 
Davis,  George  L, 

*Farnham,  Benjaraia 

Farnham,  Jacob 
*Farnham,  Jedediah 

*  Farrington,  Philip 
Foster,  Charles 

*  Foster,  John 
Foster,  John  P. 

fFoster,  J.  Prescott 
Foster,  William  3d 
French,  George 
Fuller,  Abijah  P. 
Gage,  John  C. 

*  Goodhue,  John 
Goodhue,  Hiram  P. 
Green,  Arthur  M. 
Hodges,  George 
Hopkins,  John  F. 
Hubbard,  Leverett 

*Ingalls,  Francis 
*Ingalis,  Jonathan 
fJaquith,  Christ'r  P, 
fJenkins,  Samuel 


Johnson,  Theron 

*  Johnson,  William,  Jr 

*  Kittredge,  Thomas 

*  Kittredge,  Joseph 
Kittredge,  Joseph 
Loring,  I.  Osgood 
Montgomery,  Jas.  A„ 
Oliver,  Samuel  C. 

*  Osgood,  Gay  ton  P„ 
Osgood,  Henry 

*  Osgood,  Isaac 

*  Osgood,  Isaac  Jr. 

*  Parker,  Moses 
Peters,  Nathaniel 
Peters,  .William 

*  Phillips,  John 
fPoor,  Henry 

Poor,  James 
*Poor,  John,  Jr. 
*Poor,  Nathaniel 
*Poor,  Timothy 

*  Prescott,  James  M. 
fRaymond,  Samuel 
f  Slade,  Jarvis 
fSpaulding,  Amos 

SpofFord,  Farnham 

*  Stevens,  James 
Stevens,  Nathaniel 
Symonds,  Frederick 

fWardwell,  Orin 
Weed,  Dan 
Wilson.  Abiel 

ROCKPORT„ 

*  Gott,  John 
Manning,  James 

*  Manning,  John 

*  Norwood,  Caleb 
*Pool,  Caleb 
*Pool,  Ebenezer 

Pool,  Ebenezer 
Row,  Ebenezer 
Tarr.  Epps 


SOI 


ROWLEY. 

Foss,  Joshua 
Hale,  Daniel  J. 
Hale^  Thomas 
Morrison,  Daniel 
*Payson,  Thomas 
Proctor,  George 
Todd.  Daniel  G. 

SALEM. 

*  Andrew,  Charles  A. 

*  Andrews,  Joseph 
Andrews,  Joseph 
Andrews,  Samuel  P. 

*Ashton,  Jacob 
f  Barstow,  Gideon 

Barton,  Gardner 

Barton,  William  C. 
*Bowditch,  Nathaniel 

Bowdoin,  Willard  L. 

Brookhouse,  Rob't,  Jr. 
*Burnham,  Ebenezer 
*Carlyle,  Thomas 

Chamberlain,  James 

Chase,  Stephen  A. 

Chase,  William 

Collins,  William 
*Colman,  Henry 

*  Crowninshield,  Benj.  W. 

*  Cummins,  David 
tDodge,  Pickering 
*Dustin,  Jonathan 
*Eames,  Theodore 

Endicott,  William  P. 
Endicott,  William  C. 
Felt,  John 
Fiske,  Joseph  E. 
Foote,  Caleb 

*  Forrester,  John 

*  Forrester,  Thomas  H. 
Foster,  Joseph  C. 
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Foster,  William  H. 
Foster,  William  J. 
Goodhue,  William  P. 
Hill,  Moses 

*  Howes,  Frederick 
Huntington,  Asahel 
Ives,  John  M. 
Ives,  John  S. 

Ives  William 

Jones,  Samuel  C. 
fKimball,  Eliphalet 

Kimball,  James 
*King  James  C. 
*King,  John  G. 
fKinsman,  John 

Lee,  John  C. 

Lord,  Nathaniel  J. 

Loring,  George  B. 

*  Mack,  Elisha 
Mack,  William 

*  Manning,  Robert 

*  Merrill,  Benjamin 
Merrill,  S.  A. 
Merritt,  D. 
Messervy,  William  S. 

^  Metcalf,  Benjamin  G. 
"fNewhall,  Isaac 
Newcomb,  Caleb 

*  Nichols,  Benjamin  R. 
Nichols,  George,  Jr.' 

*  Nichols,  Ichabod 
Northend,  Wm.  D. 

*Northey,  Abijah 

Noyes,  E.  K. 

Oliver,  H.  K. 

Peabody,  Francis 
*Peabody,  Joseph 

Peirce,  Caleb 

Peirson,  Edward  B. 

Perkins,  J.  C. 

*  Phillips,  Stephen 

*  Phillips,  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  Willard  P. 
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Phippen,  Geo.  D 

*  Pickering,  Henry 

*  Pickering,  John 
Pickering,  John 

*  Pickering,  Timothy 
*Pickman,  Benjamin 
*Pickman,  William 

Potter,  Daniel 
fProctor,  William 
Pulsifer,  David,  Jr. 
Pulsifer,  Joseph 
Putnam,  Charles  F. 

*  Richardson,  Wm.  P. 
Roberts,  William 

fRobinson,  J.  A. 

*  Robinson,  Nathan 
Rogers,  'A.  D. 
Rogers,  Richard  S. 

*  Russell,  John 
Russell,  John  L. 

*  Saltonstall,  Levcrett 

*  Saunders,  Jonathan  P, 
Saunders,  William 

*Seccomb,  Ebenezer 
*Silsbee,  Nathaniel 

*  Sibley,  John  S. 
Smith,  Caleb 

*Sprague,  Joseph 
*Sprague,  Joseph  E. 
*Sprague,  Joseph  G. 
fStandley,  Samuel  S. 
Story,  Augustus 

*  Story,  Joseph 
Streeter,  Gilbert 

*Thorndike,  Larkin 

*  Tucker,  Gideon 

*  Tucker,  Ichabod 

*  Tucker,  Samuel 

*  Upton,  Paul 
*Ward,  Joshua  H. 

Ware,  Horace 
*Webb,  Michael 
fWebb,  Michael,  Jr, 
*West,  Nathaniel 


Wheatland,  Henry 

*  White,  Daniel  A. 

*  White,  Stephen 
Whipple,  Henry 

*  Winchester,  Jacob  B. 
Winkley,  Enoch 
Wyman.  Rufus 

SALISBURY. 

fAyer,  James  H.  B, 
*Ball,  Ebenezer  W, 

*  Barnard,  Edmund 

*  Brown,  Henry  M- 

*  Brown,  Jacob 
Clark,  Thomas  J. 
Currier,  David 
Currier,  Jacob 

*  Currier,  Moses 
*Dole,  Belcher 

Evans,  Benjamin 

*  French,  Moses 
Gale,  Josiah  B. 

*Follansbee,  Joshua 

*  March,  Samuel 

*  Merrill,  Ezra 
^Morrill,  Bradbury 

*  Morrison,  Abrahans 

*  Nay  son,  David 
*Nye,  Samuel 

Osgood,  Timothy 

*  Pay  son,  David 
*Rowell.  Philip 

SAUGUS- 

*Cheever,  Abijah 

*  Brown,  Timothy  H^„ 
*Eustes,  Jacob 

*  Mansfield.  Thomas 

SOUTH   DANVERS, 

Abbott,  Alfred  A. 
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Allen,  Lewis 
Ayer,  Hazen 
Bancroft,  Sidney  C. 
Barrett,  E.  P. 
Basford,  P.  R. 
Blaney,  Stephen 

*  Brown,  Dennison  W. 

*  Brown,  James 
Brown,  Joseph 

*  Brown,  William 

*  Buxton,  Daniel 
Buxton,  Daniel,  Jr., 
Buxton,  Joshua, 

*Cary,  Joseph  W. 
*Choate,  Rufus 

Clement,  John  B. 

Cook,  Henry 

Colcord,  J.  L, 

*  Crowninshield,  Rich'd 
fDane,  Francis 

Davis,  Mark 
Daniels,  Robert  S. 

*Dodgife,  Daniel 

*Dole,  Moses 

*  Elliott,  Isaac 
Fairfield,  Joseph 

*relton,  Nathan 
*Felton,  Nathaniel 
Felton,  Nathaniel 
Felton,  WiUiam  H. 
♦Flint,  Elijah 

*  Flint,  Hezekiah 

*  Foster,  Gideon 

*  Frost,  Caleb  L. 

*  Gardner,  George 
Goodale,  Byron 
Goodale,  J.  P. 
Gould,  Henry  L. 

fGunnison,  Elisha 

Hardy,  Isaac 
fHathaway,  John 

Hide,  B.  M. 
fHoyt,  Joseph 


Hubbard,  John  L. 
Huntington,  Benj\ 

*  Jacobs,  Benjamin 
Jacobs,  Warren  M. 
King,  Amos 
King,  Eben 

*King,  Ebenezer 
*King,  Daniel  P. 

King,  D.  Webster 

King,  Henry  A. 

King,  James  P. 

King,  Jonathan 

King,  Perley 

*  Lander,  Charles  B, 

*  Little,  Joshua  B. 
Little,  William  H. 

♦Little,  William  W, 
fLow,  Caleb 
Marsh,  James 

*  Marsh,  John 
Marsh,  Philip 

♦Merrill,  Samuel 

Merrill,  Wingate 
♦Moreland,  Thomas 
♦Munroe,  Andrew 

Nesmith  Adam 
*Ney,  Ebenezer 
♦Nichols  Andrew 

Osborn,  Abraham  C. 

Osborn,  David 
♦Osborn,  Joshua 

Osborn,  Kendall 

Osgood,  Joseph 
fPage,  Adino 

Potter,  William 

Poor,  Henry 

Pearson,  Nathan 

Peirson,  A.  L. 

*  Phelps,  Francis 
Phillips,  Alonzo     . 

♦Poole,  Fitch 

Poole,  Fitch 

♦Poole,  Ward 
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Poole,  Ward 

Poor,  Eben  S. 
*Poor,  Enoch,  Jr. 
*Poor,  Nathan 

Preston,  Levi 

*  Preston,  Moses 
Preston,  Moses 

*  Proctor,  Aaron  C. 
Proctor,  Abel 

*  Proctor,  Israel  P. 
Proctor,  John  W. 

*  Proctor,  Johnson 

*  Proctor,  Sylvester 
Proctor,  Thorndike 
Sanger,  Abner 

*  Saunders,  Oliver 
Sawyer,  Asa 
Scott,  Benjamin 

*Sha-w,  Joseph 
*Shed,  Joseph 

*  Shove,  Jonathan 

*  Shove,  Squires 

*  South  wick,  Edward 
*Southwick,  Edw'd,  Jr. 

Southwick,  Sumner 
*Spaulding,  Joseph 
Stanley,  Miles  O. 

*  Sutton,  William 
Sutton,  William 
Symonds,  Nath'l  P. 

*Symonds,  Samuel 

*  Taylor,  David 

*  Tufts,  Joseph 
Upton,  Eben  S. 

*  Upton,  ElishaC. 

*  Upton,  John 

*  Upton,  Jonathan 
Upton,  Stephen 
Walcot,  John  G. 

*Wallis,  Dcnnison 
Wheeler,  Benjamin 
White.  A.  A. 


SWAMPSCOTT, 

Mudge,  E.  P. 

*  Phillips,  John 
PhiUips,  J.  B. 

fPitnam,  Samuel  C. 

fStetson,  Charles  A, 

Washburn.  John 

TOPSFIELD. 

Andrews,  B.  P. 

Andrews,  Moody 
*Averill,  Joseph 
*Batchelder,  Joseph 

Balch,  Abraham 
*Balch,  Daniel  P. 

*  Balch,  Thomas 

*  Balch,  WilHam  H. 
fBoyden,  Dwight 
*Boyden,  Frederick 
*Bradstreet,  Moses 

Cleaveland,  John         * 
Cleaveland,  Nehemiah 
*Cummings,  David 
*Cummings,  Cyrus 
Elliott,  Israel  D. 

*  Emerson,  Billy 

*  Emerson,  Joseph 
fEmerson,  Thomas  P^ 

*  Gould,  Allen 

*  Gould,  John 

*  Gould,  Jonathan  P. 

*  Gould,  Josiah 
Herrick,  Charles 
Hobbs,  Abraham 

*Hood,  Edward 
*Hood,  Elisha 

*  Hood,  John 
*Hood,  Samuel 

Hood,  S.  D. 
Hubbard,  William 
*Lake,  Joel 
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*Lamson,  John 

*  Merriam,  Frederick  J, 
Merriam,  Royal  A. 

*Munday,  T.  P. 

Munday,  William 
*Peabody,  Ebenezer 
*Peabody,  Joel  R. 
*Peabody,  John 

*  Perkins,  David 

*  Perkins,  Ephraim 

*  Perkins,  Ezra 

*  Perkins,  Thomas 
*Perley,  Nathaniel 

Pierce,  T.  W. 

Poole,  Benjamin 
*ilea,  Isaac 
fRea,  John,  Jr. 
*Towne,  Jacob,  Jr. 
*Towne,  Joshua 

*  Wildes,  Dudley,  Jr. 

*  Wildes,  Ephraim 

*  Wildes,  John 

*  Wildes,  Moses 
Wildes,  Moses 

fWildes.  Solomon 

WENHAM. 

Batchelder,  Joseph 

*  Brown,  Nehemiah 
Cressy,  Josiah  P. 

*  Dodge,  Abraham 
Dodge,  Andrew 
Dodge,  Ezra 
Dodge,  George  F. 

*  Dodge,  Isaac 

*  Dodge,  John  T. 

*  Dodge,  Nicholas 
Dodge,  Richard 

*  Dodge,  AV^illiam 

*  Dodge,  William  2d 

*  Edwards,  Benjamin 

*  Gould,  Amos 
Gould,  John  J. 


Hadley,  Franklin 
Hobbs,  Henry 

*  Kimball,  Edmund 

*  Peabody,  Warren 

*  Porter,  John 

*  Porter,  Jonathan 

*  Porter,  Paul 
Porter,  William 

fPutnam,  Benjamin  C. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

Bailey,  Daniel 

*  Bailey,  Samuel 
Bailey,  Samuel  N. 
Bailey,  Uriah 
Brown,  Hayden 
Brown,  Robert  L. 
Carr,  George  W. 
Carr,  Moses 
Carr,  James 
Carr,  Samuel 
Chase,  Samuel  S. 

*  Chase,  Thomas 

*  Emery,  Daniel 

^  Emery,  Eliphalet 

Emery,  George 

Emery,  Moses 

Follansbee,  Amos  M. 

Follansbee,  John 
fGriffin,  B.  F.  S. 

Goodridge,  David  L. 

Goodridge,  Joseph 

Gordon,  Joseph  Z. 

*  Grieve,  William  T. 

*  Heath,  Richard 

*  Hills,  Edmund 

*  Hills,  Edward 

*  Hills,  Thomas 
Hosam,  George 
Little,  Edmund,  Jr. 
Little,  Moses 
Little,  Otis 
Merrill,  William 
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Moody,  Samuel 
Mciore,  Alfred  L. 
Moulton,  Daniel 
Mosely,  Charles  C 
Nelson,  Mary  P. 

*  Newell,  Joseph 
Newell,  Joseph 

*  Newell,  Moses 
Nichols,  Daniel  P. 
Noyes,  Anson  W, 
Noyes,  William,  Jr. 
Noyes,  Stephen  E. 

*  Noyes,  Moses 
Ordway,  Cyrus  K. 
Ordway,  Hanson 
Ordway,  Moody 
Ordway,  Perley 
Ordway,  Thomas  G. 

*  Osgood,  John 

*  Pearson,  Nathaniel 
*Pillsbury,  Daniel 

Pillsbury,  Daniel 
*Pillsbury,  Oliver 

Poor,  Amos, 
*Poore,  Benjamin 

Poore,  Benj.  Perley 


*Poor,  Daniel  N. 

Poor,  Moses  H. 

Pidgeway,  Joseph  N. 

Ridgeway,  Moses  M. 

Robinson,  Dean 

Rogers,  Calvin 

Rogers,  Charles 

Rogers,  Hiram 

Rogers,  Samuel 

Sawyer,  David 

Smith,  Amos 

Smith,  David 

Smith,  James 

Smith,  Moses 
*Stanwood,  Joseph 
*Tenney,  Samuel 

Thurlow,  George 

Thurlow,  Stephen  C. 

Thurlow,  Thomas  C. 

Thurlow,  AVilliam 

BOSTON. 

Flint,  Charles  L. 
Parker,  James  M. 
Payson,  Thomas  E. 


Note. — Members  deceased  are  marked  with  an  *  ;  those  removed  out  of 
the  county  with  a  f* 


Errata. — On  page  104,  the  sentence  :  "  Upon  the  acre  and  one-eighth  in 
mangel  wurzels,  the  crop  measured  sixteen  hundred  bushels,  or  sixteen  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre,"  should  read  :  "  Upon  the  one  and  one-eighth  acres 
in  mangel  wurzcls,  the  crop  measured  sixteen  hundred  bushels,  or  fourteen 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre." 

On  page  178,  in  List  of  Officers,  it  should  be  Joseph  Ross,  instead  of  John 
L.  Koss. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF    THE 


ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Article  i.  There  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  Trustees,  ex 
officio :  in  addition  to  these,  thirty  (originally  twelve)  other 
Trustees  shall  be  chosen  from  the  members  at  large,  all  of 
whom  shall  continue  in  office  until  others  are  elected  in  their 
stead. 

Art.  II.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  such  time  as  the  Trustees  shall  determine ;  at  which  all  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected.  Twenty  members  at  least  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  III.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  the  Trustees, 
the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  absent,  the  mem- 
bers present  may  appoint  one  from  among  them  to  preside  at 
such  meeting. 

Art.  IV.  The  President,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  either 
of  the  Vice  Presidents,  with  the  advice  of  the  Trustees,  may  call 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  ;  or  whenever  a  written  appli- 
cation, with  the  reasons  assigned  therefor,  shall  be  made  by  any 
twelve  members  of  the  Society,  to  the  President  and  Trustees,, 
they  shall  call  such  meeting. 

Art.  v.  The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  agree  upon ; 
seven  of  whom  with  the  presiding  officer  shall  make  a  quorum. 

Art.  VI     The  Trustees  shall  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  the 
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Society,  during  the  intervals  of  its  meetings  ,-  propose  such  ob- 
jects of  improvements  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  publish 
such  communications,  and  offer  premiums  in  such  form  and 
value  as  they  shall  think  proper,  (provided  the  premiums  of- 
fered do  not  exceed  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;)  and  shall  lay 
before  the  Society  at  each  of  its  meetings,  a  statement  of  their 
proceedings  and  of  the  communications  made  to  them. 

Art.  VII.  The  Secretary  shall  take  minutes  of  all  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees,  and  enter 
them  in  separate  books  ;  and  shall  record  all  such  communica- 
tions as  the  Trustees  shall  direct.  He  shall  write  and  answer 
all  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Art.  viii.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due*  or 
payable  to  the  Society,  and  all  donations  that  may  be  made  to 
it ;  for  which  he  shall  give  duplicate  receipts,  one  of  which 
shall  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make  a  fair  rec- 
ord thereof.  The  Treasurer  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  out 
such  moneys  as  he  shall  have  orders  for  from  the  Trustees  ;  and 
shall  annually,  and  whenever  thereto  required,  render  a  fair 
account  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments  to  the  Society  or  a 
committee  thereof.  He  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  dis^ 
charge  of  his  duty,  in  such  sum  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct, 
and  with  such  sureties. 

Art.  IX.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Trustees  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  who  shall  report  to 
the  Society  ;  and  the  same  being  accepted  shall  be  entered  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  books. 

Art.  X. — In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or 
removal  out  of  the  county  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Treasui'er, 
the  Trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  official  books,  papers,  and 
other  effects,  belonging  to  the  office  that  may  be  vacated,  and 
give  receipts  for  the  same  ;  which  books,  papers,  etc.,  they  may 
deliver  to  some  person  whom  they  may  appoint  to  fill  the  office 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  which  time  there  shall 
be  a  new  choice. 

Art.  XI. — Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member 
of  the  Society,  by  paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  in- 
crease the  permanent  fund  of  the  institution. 

Art.  XII. — A  committee  shall  be  raised  from  time  to  time 
to    solicit   and   receive   subscriptions   for  raising  a  fund  for  en- 
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couraging  the  noblest  of  pursuits,  the  Agriculture  of  our  coun- 
try.    The  same  to  be  sacredly  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

Art.  XIII. — All  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  reside 
within  the  county,  shall  be  admitted  honorary  members  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  XIV. — In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  Trustees 
annually  elected,  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Society  shall  be 
honorary  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

ADOPTED    SEPT,    28th,    1859. 

Article  i.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  November, 
1859,  they  shall  be  divided  into  three  equal  classes,  by  lot  to 
be  drawn  by  the  President  of  ten  each,  and  the  term  of  office 
of  the  first  class  shall  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  the  year  1860 ;  of  the  second  class  on  the 
same  day  in  the  year  1861 ;  and  of  the  third  class  on  the  same 
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ADDRESS 

:6Y    HON    DANIEL    SAUNDERS,    Jk.,    OF    LAWRENCli. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Essex  Agricultu-^ 
RAL  Society:  — 

In  accepting  tlie  invitation  with  which  I  was  honored 
by  your  Board  of  Trustees,  to  address  you  upon  the  present 
assemblage  of  your  Association,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  topic  of  interest  to  you,  as  farmers, 
upon  the  subjects  of  husbandry  in  agriculture,  horticulture^ 
pomology,  stock  raising,  farm  management,  and  farm  life  gen- 
erally, has  been  illustrated  by  the  experience,  the  careful 
thought,  the  cultivated  scholarship,  the  brilliant  genius^  and  the 
accomplished  oratory  indigenous  to  our  county, — a  county  al- 
though strong  in  natural  developments,  yet  more  fertile  in 
mind,  and  more  prolific  in  mental  culture  and  resource.  Nor 
was  I  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  I  had  no  experience,  as  the 
cultivator  of  broad  fields,  to  present  to  you,  as  an  example  to 
be  followed  or  shunned  ;  no  scientific  researches  into  the  chem- 
istry of  nature,  by  which  to  instruct  you  how  to  draw  out  the  hid- , 
den  treasures  contained  in  the  full  and  flowing  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth ;  no  fancy  theories  with  which  to  delight  your  imagina- 
tions, or  to  allure  your  exertions  to  the  questionable  results  of 
mere  ideal  speculations ;  no  statistics  with  which  to  convince 


you  that  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  will  afford  larger  profits 
than  the  cultivation  of  maize ;  no  facts  with  which  to  compare 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  different  breeds  of  imported  stocky 
nor  with  which  to  add  to  your  stock  of  information  already  ac- 
quired by  personal  observation  and  experience,  or  the  published 
observations  and  experience  of  others. 

Reports  of  this,  and  other  agricultural  societies,  and  publica- 
tions of  the  results  of  careful  and  scientific  labors  of  men  who 
have  devoted  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  energy  in  de- 
veloping the  wealth,  and  adding  to  the  spontaneous  produc* 
tions  of  the  earth,  by  the  application  of  knowledge  and  science, 
—  have  been  open  to  you  all,  and  by  many  of  you  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

While  questioning  my  ability  to  add  interest  to  topics  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  annual  addresses  to  the  members  of 
your  society,  by  men  whose  knowledge  and  experience  have 
given  to  their  views  and  theories  the  weight  of  well  authentica- 
ted facts,  I  should,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  declined  the  honor  of 
your  invitation,  had  I  not  known  that  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  ideas  and  facts  tended  to  fix  them  more  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers, -—that  although  it  might  require  great 
engineering  skill  and  labor  to  survey,  blaze,  and  map  out  the 
most  direct  and  practicable  path  through  a  wilderness,  yet 
men  ot  lesser  capacity  may  follow  and  tread  that  path  until  it 
becomes  a  well-defined  'way,  from  which  any  deviation  become^ 
a  matter  of  choice,  or  the  result  of  carelessness,  rather  than  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Therefore,  you  will  pardon  me  if  my 
suggestions  are  but  steps  in  the  track  of  others ;  and  that  I 
follow  rather  than  strike  off  into  untried  ways,  as  by  so  doing 
you  will  feel  on  assurance  that  however  faint  may  be  the  jfeflec- 
tion  of  the  light  borrowed  of  others,  yet  that  it  is  no  ignis  fa- 
tmis  to  lead  you  from  the  right  direction  into  the  swamp  of  un- 
tried experiment.  I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  prominent  landmarks  and  monuments  already  set 
up  by  the  labor  and  skill  of  others,  and  call  your  attention  to 


lilioSe  finger  boards  by  the  way-side  whicTi  direct  towards  sue- 
•cess  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

Success  is  the  end  and  aim  of  every  one's  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions ;  and  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  elements,  or  theit 
combinations  necessary  to  be  used  in  obtaining  the  object  of 
tour  pursuit,  whatever  may  be  our  avocations.  The  same  princi- 
ples, carefully  followed,  will  almost  invariably  lead  to  the  same 
1-esults,  whether  those  principles  are  applied  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  mechanics,  manufacture,  or  any  of  the  professions-, 
arts,  or  sciences. 

So  interwoven  iire  all  branches  of  business  with  agriculture, 
that  whatever  affects  the  prosperity  of  that,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly interests  all  the  others.  Even  war,  with  all  its  devastations, 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  w'hile  it  finds  constant  employ- 
ment for  its  grim  reaper,  death,  it  also  sets  in  motion  the  wheels 
of  industry  outside  of  its  tracks  of  desolation,  and  it  is  'con- 
stantly demanding  the  cultivation  of  new  fields  beyond  its  rav- 
ages, in  order  to  supply  its  insatiable  waste  ;  but  upon  no 
branch  depends  so  much  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  as  upon  the  sViccess  of  agriculture. 
A  failure  in  this  branch  of  industry,  if  but  of  a  single  crop,  or 
even  of  a  single  staple  production  of  a  crop,  brings  misery,  and 
frequently  ruin,  to  a  large  class  of  people.  Therefore,  who- 
ever by  theory  or  practice  increases  the  natural  useful  products 
of  the  earth,  or  improves  the  quality  of  those  products,  tends 
to  promote  the  happiness  ol  the  whole  community ;  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  special  benefactor  of  all  those  within  the 
reach  of  his  influence. 

I  presume  that  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  agriculture  occupy- 
ing, as  of  necessity  it  must,  the  most  imporfifcnt,  if  not  the 
most  honorable,  place  in  all  the  branches  of  industry,  has  not 
received  that  attention,  nor  been  brought  to  that  state  of  perfec- 
tion, in  New  England,  which  almost  every  other  occupation  has 
had  and  obtained.  Nor  have  its  pursuits  been  so  amply  re- 
warded in  position  and  wealth  as  those  of  many  other  branches 
of  labor. 


How,  and  in  what  manner,  agriculture  may  be  placed  in  its 
true  position,  and  its  labors  fully  rewarded,  are  questions  which 
interest  not  only  farmers,  but  the  whole  community.     Why  is 
it  that  while  .  success  attends  upon  the  labor  of  those  engaged 
in  commerce,  trade  and  manufactures,  the  farmer  quietly  plods 
onr.year  alter  year,  accumulating  but  slowly  ;  and  frequently  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  years,  of  hard  work, 
finds  that  that  he  is  rewarded  for  all  his  toil  with  but  a  little 
more  than  enough  to   suffice  for  the  wants  of  his  declining 
years,  when  labor  has  become  too  heavy  to  be  continuously  car- 
ried on  ?     Is  the  fault  inherent  in  the  farm,  or  is  it  in  its  man- 
agement ?     Does  the  want  of  success  commensurate  with  labor 
bestowed  depend  upon  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
the  laborer,  or  does]  it  depend  upon  the  absence  of  those  ele- 
ments which  are  conducive  to  success  in  other  pursuits  ?     In 
determining  these  questions,   another    question  arises.     What 
are  the  elements  of  success  ?     The  experience  of  the  world, 
and  the  individual  history  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
become  prosperous  in  the  attainment  of  wealth,  and  great  in 
usefulness,  answer,  that  success  depends  upon  energetic  and  per- 
severing labor,  directed  by  knowledge  accompanied  with  cou- 
rage, economy,  and  integrity.     Any  man  with  good  health  and 
moderate  mental  capacity,  with  these  elements  properly  com- 
bined and  put  into  operation,  may,  in  the  long  run,  bid   defi- 
ance to  those  circumstances  over  which  his  neighbor,  without 
these  qualities,  has  no  control.      And  he  may  feel  assured  that 
he  is  on  the  highway  to  social  position,  with  a  competence  for 
the  present  and  future,  if  not  with  an  overflowing  abundance. 

Are  any  of  these  elements,  or  the  combination  of  the  whole, 
beyond  the  re^ch  of  any  person  ?  Let  no  one  answer  this 
question  for  himself  in  the  negative,  until  he  has  made  a  fair 
attempt  to  possess  them,  and  failed,  after  repeated  eiEFort. 

Labor,  however  energetically  and  perseveringly  pursued, 
improperly  directed,  without  knowledge,  is  like  beating  the 
air ;   and  results  only  in  an  expenditure  of  strength  without 


profit,  and  frequently  in  pecuniary  loss.      But,  directed  by 
knowledge,  it  yields  golden  harvests. 

Knowledge,  literally,  is  the  accumulation  of  truths  proved 
and  tested  by  one's  own  experience  or  observation  ;  but  for  the 
uses  of  life,  and  as  the  foundation  of  our  action,  it  may  be 
considered  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  any  information  which 
has  been  obtained  by  our  own  experience,  or  the  communicated 
experience  and  observations  of  others.  It  is  obtained  by  steady 
observation  and  practice,  and  to  no  class  is  this  element  of  suc- 
cess more  necessary  than  to  the  farmer ;  and  owing  to  its  want 
is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  the  unsuccessful  condition 
of  agriculture  in  this  State,  as  compared  with  other  branches 
of  industry.  I  do  not  here  mean  the  want  of  that  education 
which  an  excellent  system  of  common  schools  affords,  but  I 
mean  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  is  acquired  only  by 
deep  thought,  careful  and  scientific  research,  a  knowledge 
"which  nearly  all  branches  of  business  is  compelled  to  have,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  day ;  that  mental 
training  and  working  of  the  mind  which  evolves  theories,  and 
puts  them  to  the  test  of  practical  operation. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that,  for  successful  field  labor,  merely 
physical  training  is  required.  Our  farmers  require  a  much 
higher  mental  culture  than  has  heretofore  been  thought  neces- 
sary. They  know  altogether  too  little  of  agriculture,  as  a 
science,  and  agricultural  economy.  They  are,  in  their  business, 
but  little  in  advance  of  larger  numbers  of  public  men  and  legis- 
lators, who,  neglecting  to  read  the  present  and  to  scan  the  future 
in  the  light  of  past  history,  evince  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  government  and  political  economy.  Agriculture 
has  been  too  much  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of* nature  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  branches  of  industry,  upon  which 
scientific  labors  have  been  abundantly  bestowed.  Ploughing," 
and  planting,  and  gathering  the  crops,  have  been  considered 
labors  requiring  but  little  physical,  and  less  mental  education. 
That  the  only  knowledge  requisite  for  the  farmer  could  be,  ob- 
tained  in  youth  by  the  annual  attendance  of  a  few  weeks  at 
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school.  This  mistaken  sentiment  has  kept  the  average  of  our 
crops  far  below  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  produce.  To-day 
even,  the  proper  manner  of  ploughing  depends  so  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  circumstances  of  its  moisture  and  dry- 
ness, that  it  is  a  subject  of  discussion.  How  and  in  what  manner 
to  apply  manures  to  secure  the  largest  return,  is  still  a  subject 
of  experiment  and  uncertainty.  How  many  farmers  are  there 
who  can  by  any  knowledge  they  have  obtained  by  merely 
planting  and  reaping  their  lands,  give  any  accurate  statement 
of  the  capacity  of  those  lands  to  produce  ?  How  many  know 
the  nature  of  the  soil  of  their  farms,  what  ingredients  it  abounds 
with,  and  what  it  lacks  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  either 
the  cereal  or  root  crops  ;  to  what  extent  rotation  in  cultivation  is 
necessary  ;  what  crops  should  follow  in  rotation  ;  what  particu- 
lar benefit,  if  any  is  obtained,  by  allowing  lands  to  lie  fallow  ; 
what  is  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  keeping  pas- 
ture lands  in  good  condition  ;  when  is  the  most  favorable  time 
for  harvesting  grain  ;  what  the  most  economical  manner  of 
feeding  out  hay  and  other  food  to  cattle.  All  these  are  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  all  who  own  or  cultivate  the  land.  Yet  upon 
every  one  of  these  subjects  there  remains  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  study,  deep  thought,  research  and 
experience,  before  they  can  be  properly  understood,  and  most 
profitably  carried  into  practice.  In  fact,  agriculture  must  be 
felt  and  understood  to  be  a  science  ennobling  in  its  study,  and 
as  honorable  in  its  practice  as  it  is  beneficial  to  the  human  race 
in  its  results,  before  it  can  assume  its  proper  place  and  sphere. 
So  long  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  industry  to  be  learned  and 
fully  understood  by  a  routine  of  physical  labor,  its  study  will 
be  neglected,  its  highest  attainments  remain  undeveloped,  and 
its  greatest  treasures  continue  buried  in  the  earth.  But  if  we 
raise  it  to  its  true  dignity,  to  that  of  an  art  and  a  science, 
our  highest  mental  faculties  become  interested  and  invigorated 
in  its  study  ;  and  we  ourselves  become  ennobled  in  its  practice. 
And  why  may  it  not  be  recognized  as  a  science  ?   Certainly  the 


ascertainment  of  natural  laws,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  ;  their  physical  cfFects  in  the  production  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  sciences,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  to  the  uses  of  man  is  truly  an  art  requiring 
systematic  knowledge,  and  to  which  men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect may  well  and  honorably  devote  their  labors. 

Creation  exhibits  the  power  of  Omnipotence.  Yet  how  near 
to  creation  is  that  power  which  has  produced  from  the  wild 
crab  apple  that  splendid  fruit  which  adorns  our  orchards ;  from 
the  thorny  and  acrid  wild  choke-pear  the  many  varieties  of 
that  delicious  fruit  which  has  graced  the  tables  of  this  Society; 
which  has  produced  the  powerful  dray-horse,  the  fleet  courser, 
the  docile  and  spirited  carriage  horse,  from  the  single  span 
which  Noah  took  into  his  ark  ;  which  has  produced  the  great 
varieties  of  useful  and  domestic  kine  from  the  wild  cattle  of 
Tartary,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  which  has  tripled 
the  fleeces  of  sheep,  and  which  has  brought  into  existence  those 
endless  varieties  of  fruits  to  indulge  the  taste,  and  of  flowejrs 
to  delight  the  eye.  Where  can  limits  be  placed  beyond  which 
the'  power  of  man  may  not  extend  ;  or  where  is  the  bound 
which  can  be  set  to  the  advancement  of  science  in  the  produc- 
tion of  useful  vegetables  and  animals,  for  the  comfort  and  lux- 
ury of  our  race. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  deliver- 
ed in  August  last,  at  Kelso,  before  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland,  said,  —  "  The  interest  which  he  look 
in  these  agricultural  shows  was  always  the  interest  that  arose 
from  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  man  was  exhibited  over 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  in  creating  almost,  as  it  were, 
new  species  for  his  own  benefit  and  his  own  use.  He  would 
not  say  the  power  was  unlimited,  but  he  would  say  it  was  a 
power  of  which  the  limits  were  not  known,  because  the  end 
had  not  been  arrived  at,  and  probably  never  would  be." 
Science,  in  its  researches,  is  constantly  developing  new  trea- 
sures and  inviting  to  new  delight^  in  new  discoveries,  and 
opening   new  fields   for   thought   and   labor.       Now,  merely 
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ploughing  the  ground,  sowing  the  seed,  and  reaping  the  har- 
vest, Avill  never  of  themselves  lead  to  the  highest  principles 
and  practice  in  farming.  Improvements  in  husbandry,  as  in 
mechanics,  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  accident ;  but  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  result  of  careful  study  and  deep 
thought.  Our  best  and  most  successful  farmers  are  reading 
and  reflecting  men.  —  men  who  know  how  to  combine  figures 
and  how  to  investigate  theories  ;  who,  by  careful  reading,  have 
learned  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  who,  by  observation, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  relations  between  cause  and 
effect ;  who  have  studied  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
crops,  and  the  effect  of  climate  and  season  upon  the  same  ; 
who  have  calculated  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  net  profits 
of  their  productions  ;  who,  by  means  of  study  and  observation, 
have  learned  not  only  how  to  save  expense,  but  also  how  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  value  of  their  products.  If  you  will 
but  cast  about  your  eyes,  you  will  observe  a  great  difierence  in 
the  appearance  of  farms.  That  farms,  equal  in  the  quality  of 
soil,  and  upon  which  an  equal  amount  of  physical  labor  has 
been  bestowed,  present  very  different  appearances,  examine 
them  from  what  point  you  will.  How  is  the  difference  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  The  land  is  the  same,  the  labor  expended 
is  apparently  the  same  ;  but  yet  the  labor  is  not  the  same. 
On  the  one  it  has  been  entirely  physical  and  mechanical,  a 
labor  that  is  apparent  to  the  eye  ;  on  the  other,  there  has  been 
a  labor  unseen  at  the  time,  yet  constantly  felt  in  the  direction 
which  it  has  given  to  that  which  is  seen ;  a  labor  which  has 
made  the  fields  greener,  which  has  stored  the  barns  fuller, 
which  has  improved  the  diary,  which  has  put  more  gloss  upon 
the  coats  of  the  horses,  and  more  fat  upon  the  ribs  of  the  cattle  ; 
which  has  put  more  comfort  in  the  house,  and  more  money  in 
the  pocket.  This  labor  has  been  the  labor  of  the  head,  the 
work  of  the  brain,  giving  systematic  direction  to  the  labor 
of  the  hands.  Here  has  been  a  two-fold  labor  working  in  har- 
mony together,  and  the  accumulated  results  are  visible  to  the 
world.     You  need  to  work  your  minds  upon  your  farms  as  well 
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as  your  horses  and  oxen,  and  the  one  wants  training  as  much 
as  the  other.  Let  your  colts  and  steers  grow  up  without  break- 
ing into  work,  and  they  will  not  be  worth  much  when  they  at- 
tain their  full  growth,  either  for  field  or  road  labor ;  but  put 
them  to  the  yoke  and  harness  young,  you  will  find  their 
strength  increasing  with  age  and  practice,  and  their  power 
made  productive  in  useful  work.  So  it  is  with  the  mind,  if  left 
undisciplined ;  its  natural  strength  will  be  comparatively  use- 
less for  systematic  labor  ;  but  if  properly  trained  for  the  work 
to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted  for  life,  its  labor  will  be  found  fully 
equal  in  productiveness  to  the  physical  labor  which  it  will 
direct. 

What  is  wanted  by  our  farmers  is  an  education  that  shall 
not  only  accumulate  facts,  but  which  shall  enlarge  the  mind, 
develop  the  powers  of  the  brain,  widen  and  deepen  the  chan- 
nels of  information,  and  bring  into  operation  those  latent  ele- 
ments of  mental  perception  and  concentration.  And  when  these 
powers,  which  every  one  possesses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree", 
are  fully  set  to  work  in  agricultural  pursuits,  then  shall  be 
seen  our  farms,  gardens  in  productiveness,  and  sought  by 
business  men  not  only  for  pleasure  but  for  profit.  Then 
our  farmers,  instead  of  thinking  their  brightest  and  most  in- 
telligent boys  are  fit  only  for  lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministers, 
will  give  them  an  agricultural  profession,  in  which  they  may 
contribute  in  the  highest  sphere  of  human  labors  towards  hu-' 
man  happiness  ;  and  in  which  they  may  acquire  both  honor  and 
wealth.  But  you  ask,  how  shall  this  education  be  acquired?  I 
answer,  in  the  same  way  and  manner  that  knowledge  is  acquired 
in  other  professions,  arts,  and  sciences,  by  schools  and  colleges 
where  a  thorough  and  scientific  education  may  be  obtained 
in  all  those  matters  which  pertain  to  agriculture  in  its  broadest 
sense,  to  agiiculture  as  a  science  and  as  an  art.  Happily 
our  State  and  National  Legislatures  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  feeling  that  for  its  advance- 
ment a  thorough  and  mental  culture,  is  as  necessary  as  physical 
training.      Congress  has  already  made  conditional  endowments 
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view  not  only  to  collect  and  disseminate  useful  information, 
but  also  with  a  view  to  systematise  the  experience  of  the  past 
to  form  theories,  and  to  test  their  value  and  uses  by  practice, 
and  by  a  thorough  analytical  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  applied  to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  establish  safe  deduc- 
tions, and  so  to  systematise  and  present  the  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, that  its  general  principles  may  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Some  of  the  States  have  already  signified  their  acceptance 
of  their  endowments ;  and  I  trust  none  will  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  great  future  source  of  wealth  and  national 
prosperity.  It  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  every  young 
farmer  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  benefit  of  these  schools 
and  colleges  by  personally  studying  within  their  walls,  but  the 
light  which  will  be  shed  from  these  institutions  will  be  spread 
over  the  whole  land,  and  enter  the  house  of  every  farmer. 
The  knowledge  and  ideas  there  generated,  will  be  found  in  our 
agricultural  reports,  in  our  agricultural  papers ;  and  they  will 
permeate  through  every  household.  The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired will  be  observed  and  marked  in  increased  prosperity ; 
in  labor  saved ;  in  additional  comforts ;  in  new  varieties  of 
vegetable  life  ;  in  increased  beauty  and  usefulness  of  our 
stock  ;    in   larger   farming   capital,  and   in  better  farms. 

Every  farmer  is  interested  in  the  promotion  of  these  schools, 
and  to  their  erection  and  endowment  he  should  contribute  by 
his  influence  and  his  money,  being  assured  that  by  and  through 
them  is  a  way  to  honor  and  profit  in  all  branches  of  husbandry. 
Knowledge,  although  a  power  of  the  highest  magnitude,  must 
be  used,  and,  in  these  days  of  rival  interest,  must  be  used  with 
energy  and  perseverance  to  accomplish  much.  Energy,  we  all 
feel,  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  underta- 
king of  importance ;  it  is  an  element  as  useful  to  the  farmer  as 
it  is  to  the  General  commanding  armies.  It  is  a  trait  conspic- 
uous in  every  community  where  it  exists  ;  so  much  so,  that 
frequently  half  a  dozen  active,  energetic  men  give  a  character 
of  enterprise  to  a  village  or  town.     If  we  have  it,  it  is  easily 
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communicated  to  those  about  us  and  under  our  immediate  in^ 
fluence.       Let  a  farmer  go  into  his  fields  with  a  walk  and  mo- 
tion indicating  a  decision  of  purpose,  activity  of  thought,  and 
celerity  of  action,  —  his  very  bearing  will  communicate  an  dec* 
tic  shock,  and  will  vitalise  the  movements  of  those  in  his  em- 
ployment.    His  very  cattle  will  feel  its  influence,  and  his  work 
will  progress  well  and  rapidly  without  hurry  or  bustle.       On 
the  other  hand,  a  man,  however  diligent  he  may  be,  who  enters 
upon    his    work    as    though    he  had  a    life-time  to  complete 
the  labors  of  the  day,  indecisive  as  to  what  first  requires  his 
attention,  uncertain  as  to  what  it  is  best  to  do  ;  his  whole  man- 
ner, instead  of  infusing  life  and  activity  into  those  about  him, 
enervates  all  their  actions.     And  it  will  not  require  the  second 
look  at  night  to  note  the  difference  in  the  work  accomplished 
by  these  two   men,  although  the  same  hours   have  been  spent 
by  both  in   labor.     But   it  may  be   claimed   that   energy  is  a 
natural  trait  of  character,  that  is  exhibited  only  in  the  person 
of  a   comparatively  few  individuals  ;    and  what  God  has  not 
implanted  in  the  heart  or  brain  of  man,  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  ingraft  for  the  purpose  of  growth.      Undoubtedly,  all  men 
are    not  born  equal ;  and  the  advantage  which  God  in  his  wis- 
dom gives  to  one  of  his  children  over  another  in  energy  of 
character,  capacity  of  mind  or  strength  of  body,  will  be  main- 
tained  through    life   if  these  greater   capacities   are   properly 
used.     But  to  nearly  all  God  has  given  some  capacity,  moral 
and  mental,  and  where  natural  power  is  weak  there  is  the  more 
necessity  for  nourishing  and  cultivating  that  power.       "When  it 
will  not  grow  spontaneously,  it  should  receive  the  care  which 
we  give  to  exotics ;  energy  is  a  power  which,  once  rooted,  will 
throw  out  branches  with  the  luxuriance  of  a  vigorous  tree  ; 
it   is  a   trait   that   may  be  educated  and  strengthened,  and  the 
more  it  is  cultivated  the  deeper  and  broader  will  be  its  roots, 
until  at  length,  instead  of  requiring  care  and  nursing,  it  will 
of  itself  give  breadth  and  strength  to  all  other  mental  capaci- 
ties.    By  it  the  resources  of  the  mind  become  enlarged.     The 
petforraance  of  arduous  labors  becomes  comparatively  easy,  and 
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work,  instead  of  being  a  toil,  becomes  an  invigoratiug  pleasure^ 
strengthening  the  muscles,  giving  tone  and  elasticity  to  the 
mind ;  it  pulls  up  the  stumps  in  your  mowing  fields  ;  it  makes 
brush  fences  give  place  to  substantial  walls  ;  it  drains  your 
land,  warms  the  earth,  builds  large  barns,  and  fills  them  too- 
Little  incidents  in  every  day  life  attests  its  value.  One  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  of  this  county,  a  gentleman  educated 
to  commercial  pursuits,  taking  up  farming  as  a  matter  of  plea- 
sure, but  applying  to  it  the  energy  which  had  assisted  him  to 
wealth  in  other  labors,  has  made  his  farm  not  only  a  source  of 
pleasure,  but  of  profit  also.  When  most  farmers  were  suffering 
loss  in  their  hay  crops  by  the  drenching  rains  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, his  barns  were  stowed  with  sweet  and  nutritious  hay.  By 
keeping  his  lands  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  his  grass  was 
ready  for  the  scythe  before  the  rains  set  in,  and  being  ready, 
it  was  cut  and  cured,  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  barns.  But  one 
day,  at  evening,  some  twenty-five  tons  were  still  standing  in 
the  cock,  ready  to  go  in  the  next  morning  ;  but  the  afternoon 
had  given  indications  of  rain,  which  the  evening  more  fully 
confirmed.  Instead  of  doing  as  most  farmers  would  have 
done,  sitting  down  quietly,  hoping  that  by  some  possibility  the 
signs  might  fail,  and  vainly  regretting  that  he  had  not  began 
his  work  a  day  earlier,  he  called  his  men  together  after  supper, 
and  said :  that  hay  must  be  in  the  barn  before  morning ;  I  want 
you  to  work  to-night.  The  men,  seeing  the  receipts  of  the 
extra  labor,  and  feeling  the  influence  of  their  employer's  ener- 
gy, went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  just  as  the  first  drops  began 
to  patter  in  early  morning,  the  last  load  was  standing  upon  the 
floor  of  the  barn.  And  the  next  day,  and  the  next  week,  the 
rains  that  with  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  between  the 
showers,  were  souring  and  rotting  the  mown  grass  of  a  major- 
ity of  our  farmers,  were  refreshing  and  invigorating  his  closely 
mown  fields,  and  sending  up  a  second  and  luxuriant  crop,  while 
the  first  was  safely  housed  in  his  spacious  barns.  Another 
farmer,  with  like  energy,  finding  the  weather  just  preceding 
the    rains    favorable   for    curing    hay,  employed    a    large    ex- 
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tra  force,  and  thus  secured  his  crops  by  the  expenditure  of 
much  labor  in  a  short  time.  These  are  but  simple  illustrations 
of  what  energy  "will  accomplish  in  individual  instances  ;  but 
this  trait  of  character  carried  into  the  daily  business  of  life 
shews  its  results  almost  as  conspiciously  as  in  the  cases  above 
related.  To  men  possessed  of  energy  and  courage,  circumstan- 
ces are  compelled  to  yield  ;  without  them,  circumstances  govern, 
and  control. 

Courage,  which  commands  the  admiration  of  the  masses,  is 
considered  merely  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  looks  upon 
physical  danger  with  unblanched  cheek  and  unshaken  nerve ; 
although  necessary  to  the  soldier  and  those  exposed  to  great 
personal  risk,  has  not  been  thought  essential  to  the  more  quiet 
labors  -of  the  farm,  and  those  civil  pursuits  where  a  well  or- 
dered life  has  been  supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  law, 
and  safe  from  violence  or  encroachment.  Yet  courage  is  as 
needful  to  the  farmer,  as  to  the  soldier  or  sailor.  To  be  sure, 
in  his  avocations  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  carrying 
batteries  or  storming  forts  ;  no  climbing  masts  and  reefing  sails 
in  a  hurricane.  And  still  of  this  quality  our  farming  yoeman- 
ry  are  not  deficient,  and  they  will  be  false  to  their  past  history 
and  their  parentage  when  they  show  any  lack  of  this  element. 
But  for  all  that  they  need  a  courage  which  I  fear  but  few  of 
them  possess,  —  a  courage  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  than  that 
which  has  won  fame  for  the  heroes  of  those  desperate  battles 
which  have  drenched  our  soil  with  fraternal  blood,  and  filled 
the  land  with  the  wail  of  thousands  of  widows  and  the  cry  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  orphans.  They  need  a  courage 
which  will  face  and  overcome  all  difficulties  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge ;  which  will  pay  its  price  and  test  the  value  of  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  labor;  which  is  not  afraid  of  large  expen- 
ditures in  permanent  improvements.  A  courage  that  will  put 
into  operation  labor  saving  machines;  that  will  lay  draining- 
pipes ;  that  will  not  be  afraid  of  inovation  upon  farm  ideas  and 
practice.  A  courage  that  will  stock  their  farms  with  the  best 
herds  of  cattle ;   a  courage  that  will  resolutely  keep  pace  with 
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scientific  progress  in  other  industries.  One  great  fault  of  our 
farmers  is,  they  are  afraid  of  spending  money  in  their  business. 
If  their  farms  are  paid  for,  they  think  putting  money  in  the 
savings  bank,  or  letting  it  out  upon  mortgage  securities,  or 
timidly  investing  it  in  a  few  railroad  or  bank  shares,  the  best 
uses  to  which  they  can  apply  their  earnings.  What  would  be 
the  fate  of  the  merchant  who  should  act  upon  this  principle  ; 
who  should  be  afraid  to  invest  his  profits  in  increasing  his  busi- 
ness capital  up  to  the  wants  and  capacity  of  his  trade  ?  With- 
out increasing  his  capital,  he  might  continue  to  do  a  safe  and 
limited  business  ;  but  the  luxury  of  great  liberality,  which 
wealth  rightly  used  aflfords,  would  never  be  within  his  reach, 
and  we  should  have  neither  princely  merchants,  nor  merchants 
with  princely  fortunes.  Without  business  courage,  the  stage 
coach  would  never  have  given  place  to  the  swift  and  commo- 
dious rail-car,  nor  would  steam  have  held  its  direct  course  upon 
the  ocean  against  wind  and  tide.  Where  is  the  farm  in  our 
county  that  has  been  made  to  yield  to  its  full  ability  ?  Where 
the  farmer  to-day  who  cannot  make  improvements  that  will 
pay  more  than  six  per  cent,  upon  the  money  needed  for  such 
improvements  ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  stand  as  the 
best  of  securities  for  the  capital  invested. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  speak  of  economy,  which  is  never 
allied  to  parsimony.  The  two  are  antipodes  with  each  other, 
as  well  in  practical  operations  as  in  legicographical  definition. 
The  one  means  a  judicious  use  of  money  expended  to  advan- 
tage without  waste.  The  other  a  wasteful  hoarding  by  saving 
necessary  expense.  Economy  would  stop  the  leaks  in  the  roof 
before  the  rains  had  damaged  the  plastering  of  the  walls.  Par- 
simony would  wait  until  the  crumbling  of  the  plastering  re- 
quired the  services  of  the  mason  as  well  as  of  the  carpenter  to 
return  the  house  to  a  habitable  condition^ 

Liberal  and  judicious  expenditure  in  promoting  any  business 
is  generally  the  greatest  economy  that  can  be  practised,  and 
this  holds  good  with  the  farmer  as  well  as  with  the  mechanic, 
the  manufacturer  and  the   merchant.     A  man  who  pursues  a 
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niggardly  and  parsimonious  system  with  his  farm,  has  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  his  farm  will  yield  to  him  bountifully  of  its 
products.  It  won't  do  to  starve  it,  and  then  expect  it  to  do 
the  work  of  one  that  is  strong  and  well  fed.  It  is  no  use  to 
expect  a  farm  to  thrive  on  mere  husks  ;  the  storm-beaten  and 
sun-dried  excretions  of  cattle  thrown  out  of  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  barn,  exposed  to  the  alternate  drenching  of  rain  and 
scorching  of  the  sun,  will  not  satisfy  the  natural  cravings  of 
the  soil ;  and  however  strong  may  be  the  constitution  of  your 
land,  you  will  find  it  in  the  end  getting  low  and  weak  on  that 
kind  of  diet.  It  will  then  require  strong  stimulants  to  keep  it 
at  work  up  even  to  a  moderate  production.  It  is  pretty  poor 
economy  that  will  stint  good  land  until  it  becomes  so  weak  that 
it  can  hardly  hold  up  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  ;  yet  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  strength  of  the  land  has  been  reduced  by  this  kind 
of  management  so  that  the  average  yield  of  hay  is  less  than  a 
ton  per  acre.  This  kind  of  farming  is  not  the  kind  that  pays 
large  wages  to  the  laborer  on  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  the  capital 
invested.  Economy  requires  that  your  lands  be  kept  in  good 
heart,  improving  in  quality  year  by  year.  To  do  this,  if  you 
sell  hay,  you  must  purchase  manures  ;  if  your  land  is  wet,  you 
must  not  be  afraid  of  the  expense  of  labor  and  material 
to  drain  it ;  if  it  is  cold,  you  must  warm  it  with  stimulants. 
All  this  takes  money,  and  money  thus  expended,  even  in  large 
amounts,  is  good  economy,  and  in  the  end  the  investments  will 
pay  large  dividends. 

If  our  farmers  owning  their  lands  in  fee,  had  half  the  cou- 
rage of  some  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Europe,  we  should  see  a 
vast  difference  in  the  looks  of  our  fields  ;  in  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  our  out-buildings  and  barns  ;  in  the  number  of  cows  in 
in  our  yards  ;  in  the  weight  and  condition  of  our  market  cat- 
tle. Then  agriculture  would  not  be  so  far  behind  manufiicture 
in  profits  and  general  success.  It  was  said  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  the  speech  before  referred  to,  *'  That  no  country  in 
the  world  had  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture  as  Scotland,  during  the  last  century  ;  and  that 
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had  arisen  from  the  industry,  enterprise  and  expenditure  of 
capital  of  its  tenant  farmers.  The  capital  of  great  mill  owners 
is  always  to  be  seen  in  their  great  factories,  warehouses,  and 
their  machinery  perpetually  in  motion,  —  all  of  which  strikes 
the  eye.  Whereas  the  capital  of  the  tenant  farmer  is  literally 
buried  in  the  earth.  In  a  work  upon  agriculture  of  the  two 
great  border  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  I  find  that  on 
one  farm  the  tenant  had  expended  in  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  his  tenancy  £9000  in  draining  and  artificial  manures, 
and  on  a  farm  of  less  extent,  another  tenant  farmer  had  expen- 
ded £5000  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  unless  these  men  had 
been  confident  that  in  the  course  of  their  leases  they  would 
have  got  their  money  back  with  interest,  they  would  not  as 
Scotsmen  have  so  spent  their  money." 

As  an  illustration  of  what  courage  and  energy,  directed  by 
scientific  knowledge,  will  do  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  I 
need  but  refer  you  to  the  well  known  Tiptree  Hall  Farm  of 
Essex  County,  England,  the  property  of  Alderman  Mechi,  of 
London,  who,  some  twenty  years  ago,  purchased  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  barren  heath  land,  supposed  to  be 
worthless  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  ;  but  with  an  industry 
and  an  amount  of  capital  expended  that  would  frighten  many 
of  our  boldest  business  men,  he  has  converted  that  barren 
waste  into  fields  unsurpassed  in  richness,  and  wrought  it  to 
such  a  state  of  productivenesss,  that  he  is  now  annually  in  re- 
ceipt from  it  for  all  his  capital  invested  in  the  land  and  im- 
provements, nearly  three-fold  the  rate  of  interest  then  paid  for 
the  use  of  money.  For  a  brief  description  of  this  farm  and  its 
wonderful  improvements  under  the  direction  of  its  bold  and 
successful  owner,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  statements  concern- 
ing it,  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, as  contained  in  his  interesting  report  of  his  visit  to 
Europe  in  1862,  a  report  well  worth  reading,  both  from  the 
pleasure  and  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  its  perusal. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  fiirmers,  generally,  can  as 
yet  compete  in  wealth,  or  the  ability  to  make  improvements. 
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tipon  the  same  scale  with  the  rich  farmers  of  the  best  portioliS 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  our  farmers  have  not 
for  a  long  series  of  years  given  the  same  importance  to  farm- 
ing that  European  farmers  have  ;  they  have  not  applied  the 
same  energy  and  talent  in  this  business  which  they  have  done. 
Other  branches  of  industry  have  been  more  attractive  in  this 
country.  Fortunes  acquired  by  bold  and  successful  dashes 
have  so  captivated  the  imagination  of  our  young  men,  that 
that  they  have  rushed  from  the  slower  and  more  quiet  routine 
of  farm  life  into  the  whirling  eddies  of  speculation  and  trade, 
out  of  which  tliiey  hope  to  emerge  with  wealth  sufficient  to  re- 
turn once  again  to  the  old  homestead,  where  they  may  enjoy  their 
fortunes  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  rural  life,  outside  of  the 
bustle  and  tumult  by  day  and  the  anxious  thought  by  night, 
which  constantly  abide  by  the  man  seeking  riches  with  hasty 
steps. 

Let  our  young  men  be  content  to  apply  to  the  farm  the  same 
energy,  the  same  zeal,  the  same  labor,  the  same  learning,  which 
they  are  willing  to  devote  to  the  more  hazardous  business 
which  now  engrosses  the  attention  of  so  many  of  them  ;  and 
although  they  may  not  reap  wealth  so  abundantly  as  some  of 
their  neighbors  engaged  other  pursuits,  yet  they  will  find  less 
disappointments.  There  will  be  fewer  upon  whom  fortune 
will  frown,  and  many  more  who  will  obtain  that  competence 
which  suffices  for  all  needful  wants,  and  sufficient  for  a  gene- 
rous liberality.  Nor  will  the  other  branches  of  trade,  me- 
chanics, commerce,  or  manufacture,  suffer  by  increased  atten- 
tion to  agriculture.  Thrifty  agriculture  will  demand  more  labor 
saving  machinery,  better  farm  implements,  more  manufactures 
of  all  kinds,  induce  emigration  from  the  overstocked  population 
of  the  great  cities  of  other  countries,  and  will  give  increased 
impetus  to  all  business  ;  for  upon  agriculture  all  other  business " 
is  based  and  supported. 

Upon  the  subject  of  integrity,  as  useful  and  necessary  to 
prosperity  in  our  mutual  dealings  and  transactions  with  each 
other,  I  need  not  dwell.     That  honesty,  in  the  long  run,  is  the 
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best  policy,  is  a  truism  which  has  been  estabhshed  by  the 
experience  of  ages  ;  and  amongst  our  farmers  and  in  the  rural 
districts,  this  virtue  is  of  natural  growth.  But  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  become  choked  by  vicious  weeds.  It  is 
a  principle  which  applies  alike  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  shoe-maker,  and  the  statesman.  It  applies  alike  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace  ;  it  applies  alike  to  govern- 
ments and  to  individuals.  That  all  is  fair  and  honorable  in 
war  and  politics,  is  a  maxim  founded  in  barbarity  and  dishon- 
esty, and  will  never  lead  to  permanent  honor  and  success. 
Shoddy  contractors  may  practice  it,  and  fill  their  pockets  with 
ill-gotten  gains  ;  they  may  glitter  in  the  tinsel  which  gold  will 
purchase,  but  the  contempt  of  an  honest  people  will  cover  them 
with  shame.  Mere  politicians  may  arise  from  obscurity  for  a 
while  to  position  and  place  by  its  secret  machinations,  but  their 
policy  followed  to  the  end  will  invariably  lead  to  disaster  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  a  people  controlled  by  their  counsels. 
Integrity  is  that  wholeness  of  mind  which  contemplates  the 
entire  extent  of  our  obligations,  as  individuals,  in  our  mutual 
relations  one  to  another  ;  and  as  citizens  in  our  relations  to  so- 
ciety and  to  our  country.  It  does  not  simply  require  us  to 
abstain  from  over-reaching  in  trade,  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  oi*  confidence  of  those  with  whom  we  contract 
but  it  also  requires  the  performance  of  every  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  families,  our  neighbors,  and  the  community  at  large. 

First  as  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  families.  Conjugal, 
parental,  and  filial  afiiection  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  the  full  performance  of  every  duty  at  home.  Home 
happiness  is  the  highest  of  all  enjoyments,  and  he  who  fully 
possesses  that  is  truly  a  successful  man.  Yet  how  many  there 
are  who  have  never  realized  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  success 
in  life,  from  inattention  alone,  when  little  care  and  forethought 
would  have  sown  seed,  the  harvest  of  which  would  have  been 
abundant  happiness. 

Our  farmers  rise  early  and  toil  late  ;  they  look  after  the 
comfort  of  their  cattle ;  they  give  them  food  and  good  shelter ; 


'their  horses  and  oxen  receive  early  training  and  education  fot 
the  'labors  they  are  to  perform.  IIow  many  are  there  who  give 
their  families  none.  Of  affection  there  is  no  want ;  of  real, 
heartfelt  love  there  is  no  lack.  But  of  sympathy,  of  interest 
in  those  little  things  which  make  the  daily  life  of  each  member 
of  the  family,  there  is  a  lack  of  expression  which  prevents  the 
members  from  fully  entering  into  the  enjoyments,  or  appreciat- 
ing those  little  perplexities  of  each  other  which,  to  say  the 
least,  if  it  does  not  cool,  renders  less  cordial  the  home  rela- 
tions. Parents,  perplexed  with  care  and  labor,  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  amusements,  wholesome  and  rational,  are  essential 
to  the  child,  as  well  as  food  and  clothing  ;  that  if  amusements 
are  refused  them  in  childhood  and  youth,  dangerous  follies  will 
tnost  frequently  be  sought  and  explored  in  early  manhood, 
when  paternal  restrictions  are  removed.  Let  parents  fully  ap- 
preciate all  the  necessary  wants  of  their  children ;  enter  into 
all  their  little  joys  and  griefs,  participate  in  and  give  direction 
to  their  innocent  amusements,  and  they  will  find  the  child 
drawn  to  them  with  bonds  of  the  strongest  sympathy  ;  and 
that  these  amusements  not  only  give  pleasure  foi:  the  hour,  but 
elasticity  and  strength  to  both  mind  and  body  for  the  labors  of 
life. 

Let  the  husband,  by  little  attentions,  anticipate  the  wants  of 
the  wife,  and  he  will  find  a  light  in  the  house  more  cheerful 
than  the  blaze  of  fire  upon  the  hearth  in  a  winter  evening. 
Let  his  garden  be  well  stocked  with  the  various  fruits  for  his 
own  table,  and  his  yard  with  flowers,  he  will  find  that  it  re- 
quires but  little  to  interest  his  boys  and  girls  in  their  cultivation 
and  improvement,  and  that  health  and  pleasure  will  more  than 
pay  the  cost.  Let  him  look  carefully  to  the  education  of  his 
children,  not  trusting  to  others'  oversight  alone  those  matters 
which  most  concern  their  future  welfare. 

Let  him  interest  himself,  personally,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  household,  not  expecting  that  the  house  and  its  inmates 
will  provide  for  its  social  happiness  without  his  supervising 
care.    Then  will  he  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  dutiful  family. 
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and  as  his  children  grow  up  he  will  enjoy  the  conscious  satis-* 
faction  that  he  is  leading  them  in  the  path  of  usefulness,  W 
honor  and  respect  of  their  fellows. 

To  our  neighbors  we  owe  reciprocal  kindness,  in  word  and 
action.  These  duties  are  so  various,  and  yet  so  patent,  that  the 
words  "good  neighbor"  cover  them  all.  They  require  the 
building  of  school  houses  for  the  mental  training  of  the  young  j 
of  churches  where  the  doctrines,  precepts  and  religion  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer  may  be  taught  and  expounded.  They  re- 
quire social  life  and  interest — an  interest  that  shall  lead  to 
action  in  all  those  matters  which  benefit  a  neighborhood. 

What  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  condition  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  compared  even  with  their  present  high  standard, 
provided  every  individual  in  his  district  took  and  felt  that  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  education  which  its  importance  fully 
demands,  if  the  school  meetings  were  attended  by  every  one 
having  a  right  to  act  therein,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  ? 

Any  district  which  would  act  up  to  the  extent  of  this  prin- 
ciple, would  soon  find  itself  conspicuous  in  educational  reports ; 
and  the  performance  of  all  obligations  resting  upon  a  neigh- 
borhood would  soon  place  that  community  in  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  point  of  happiness  and  general  prosperity. 

The  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  country  is  peculiar  to  us, 
difiering,  in  a  great  degree,  from  that  of  other  nations.  With 
us,  the  aggregate  recorded  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  Every  man  should  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  expression  to  that  will,  according  as  his  reason 
and  judgment  directs,  uninfluenced  by  partisan  passion  or  pre- 
judice. He  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  yield  his  opinions 
when  they  are  not  supported  by  reason  and  experience.  The 
theory  of  our  institutions,  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  can  only  be  sustained  upon  the  basis  of  enlight- 
ened judgment  in  the  expression  of  popular  sentiment.  There- 
fore, while  we  have  the  right  to  direct,  by  means  of  the  ballot, 
the  policy  of  our  government,  so  grave  a  duty  should  be  per- 
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formed  advisedly,  upon  due  consideration  of  all  arguments 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  for  or  against  that  policy ;  other- 
wise political  action  would  be  but  a  blind  impulse  of  the  pas- 
sions or  feelings  leading  to  unswerving  opposition,  or  uncon- 
ditional support  of  men  and  measures.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
patriotic  lover  of  his  country  to  assist  in  moulding  public  senti- 
ment in  a  right  direction, — to  counsel  obedience  to  law,  know- 
ing that  only  by  means  of  a  sound  and  stable  government, 
supported  and  controlled  by  constitutional  law,  can  he  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  or  find  protection  in  his  property  or 
person. 

We  should  require  the  enactment  of  just  and  wholesome 
laws,  and  while  seeking  their  protection  or  enforcement,  should 
ourselves  give  a  ready  obedience  to  the  same.  We  should  res- 
pect the  dignity  of  office,  and  render  all  loyal  aid  and  assis- 
tance to  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  And 
at  this  time,  when  civil  war  is  shaking  the  pillars  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  their  very  foundations,  and  while  the  ship  of  state 
is  battling  in  storm  and  tempest  with  billows  lashed  into  fury 
by  sectional  animosity  and  hate,  he  who  refuses  the  aid  of  his 
lips,  of  his  arm,  and  of  his  heart  to  them  who  hold  the  helm 
while  directing  the  ship  aright,  and  he  who  withholds  his  warning 
voice  when  breakers  are  seen  ahead — are  alike  foes  and  traitors 
to  their  country. 

In  this  great  ordeal  through  which  our  country  is  passing, 
every  man  has  a  duty  to  perform.  Justice  to  his  family,  to  his 
neighbors,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  posterity,  alike  demand 
performance,  however  great  the  sacrifice  may  be.  Rebels  in 
arms  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  law,  and  the 
power  of  constitutional  government,  and  when  obedience  shall 
be  enforced,  or  yielded,  then  it  will  be  our  duty  to  shew  that 
clemency  is  the  attribute  of  greatness, — that  no  bond  of  union 
is  half  so  strong  as  that  which  is  riveted  with  love  and  frater- 
nal feelings. 

When  that  time  comes,  then  shall  we  have  an  honorable  and 
permanent  peace,  in  which  plenty  shall  rejoice  the  husband- 


man,  prosperity  bless  all  classes  and  sections  of  our  common 
country,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  shall  keep  green  the 
memory  of  its  living  and  fallen  heroes.  Then  shall  we  emerge 
from  the  calamities  and  dangers  which  now  beset  our  path 
with  a  strength  to  vindicate  our  rights  at  home  and  abroad — 
with  power  to  rebuke  foreign  interference  and  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  our  republic  in  the  face  of  the  world. 


ORIGINAL  ODE. 


Once  more  a  festive  band  to-day, 

In  festive  halls  we  meet, 
And  gathering  from  our  scattered  homes, 

Our  friends  and  kindred  greet. 

This  ripened  fruit,  this  bending  grain, 

This  wealth  of  floral  bloom. 
Unite  to  fill  the  favored  hour 

With  gladness  and  perfume. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  patient  toil, 
Not  knowing  which  should  thrive  ; 

But  trusting  Him  Avhose  care  alone 
Could  keep  its  germs  alive. 

To-day,  on  other,  sadder  fields, 

Yet  other  seed  is  sown, 
And  when  its  harvest  day  shall  rise, 

God  knoweth — He  alone  ! 
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That  field,  enriched  with  blood  and  tears. 

Shall  yield  its  full  increase, . 
And  bear  in  fruitage  full  and  free, 

A  sure  and  righteous  peace. 

Already  glowing  streaks  of  dawn, 
Break  on  the  midnight  gloom  ; 

Round  Sumter's  grim  and  battered  walls 
Heraldic  cannon  boom  ! 

We  bide  our  time  !     The  day  shall  rise, 

The  harvest-day,  ere  long. 
The  Lord  of  Harvests'  be  the  praise  ! 

And  his  the  Harvest  Song ! 

While  'mid  the  fruits  a  nation  reaps 

And  layeth  by  in  store. 
Be  peace  and  freedom  truth  and  love 

And  union  evermore ! 
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REPOETS,  &c, 


The  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  was  held  at  Andover,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  September  29th  and  30th. 


PLOUGHING— WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams  report 
that  twelve  teams  were  entered  for  premium.  We  award  the 
first  premium  of  $10.00  to  J.  L.  Farnum  and  A.  P  Fuller  of 
North  And  over. 

The  second  premium  of  $9.00  to  Jacob  Farnum,  of  North 
Andover. 

The  third  premium  of  §8.00  to  J.  &  D.  L.  Goodrich,  of  W. 
Newbury. 

The  fourth  premium  of  |7.00  to  J.  L.  Newhall,of  Newbury- 
port. 

The  fifth  premium  of  $6.00  to  M.  F.  Hill,  of  Byfield. 
The   sixth  premium  of  $5.00  to  M.  H  Poor,  of  West  New- 
bury. 

DANIEL  CARLETON,^ 

HORACE  WARE,     | 

PAUL  D.  PATCH,  \-  Committee. 

HENRY  KNIGHT, 

GEORGE  H.  POOR. 
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PLOUGHING— WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Single  Teams  have  at- 
tended to  their  duties,  and  report  that  the  whole  number  ol 
entrees  was  three,  and  they  award  the  first  premium,  of  seven 
dollars,  to  William  E.  Cole,  of  West  Boxford.  Time,  If 
hours. 

Second  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  Henry  Hill,  of  North 
Andover.     Time,  1  hour  and  40  minutes. 

Third  premium,  of  five  dollars,  to  Richard  T.  Jaques,  of 
bury.     Time  1  hour  and  45  minutes. 

DEAN  HOLT,  ^ 

DANIEL  T.  MORRISON,  I 

PAUL  TITCOMB,  j-  Committee. 

S.  A.  MERRILL, 

JAMES  FLINT. 


PLOUGHING— WITH  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Horses  have  attended  to 
the  duty  assigned  them,  and  awarded  the  premiums  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  1st  premium  of  $8.00  to  Samuel  Foster  and  A.  P.  Ful- 
ler, of  North  Andover. 

The  2d  premium  of  $6.00  to  Moody  S.  Dole,  of  George- 
town. 

The  3d  premium  of  $3.00  to  J.  B  Jenkins,  of  Andover. 

WILLIAM  H.  FELTON,-) 

J.  G.  LITTLE,  I 

JASPER  REA,  y  Committee. 

JOHN  T.  WOOD, 

A  W.  SMITH.  J 


FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  make  the  following  report  :— 
Whole  number  entered,  ten,  as  follows: 

C.  P  Preston,  of  Danvers,  two  oxen. 

Jedcdiah  H.  Barker,  North  Andover,  two 

Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  Newbury,  two. 

Daniel  Carleton,  North  Andover,  two. 

John  T.  Wood,  Boxford,  two. 
First  premium  to  C.  P.  Preston,  for  the  best  fat  ox,  $10.00 
Second    ''         to  Jedediah  H.  Barker,       "     "     "         8.00 
Third      '^         to  Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  the  best  grass  fed  oxen, 

$5.00 

S  G  VAI PFT^  "^ 

JOSEPH  ACKERMAN      {  Committee. 

ELBRIDGE  MEERILL.    N 


WORKING  OXEN. 

irhe  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  respectfully  report : — 
Your  Committee  were  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  oxen  ; 
seldom  have  they  done  better.  Praise  is  also  due  to  the  team- 
sters in  being  so  quiet  in  the  performance  of  their  part  of  the 
work.  As  the  rules  of  the  Society  require  the  age  and  weight 
of  the  cattle,  and  weight  of  load,  exclusive  of  wagon,  we  have 
inserted  below  the  full  particulars  of  the  same.  There  were 
sixteen  pairs  entered  for  premium,  of  which  twelve  paii's  ap- 
peared on  the  ground  for  trial :— 


Age. 

Weight. 

Load. 

4 

2610 

2  tons 

4 

2335 

2  " 

4 

3110 

2  " 

7 

3312 

3  " 

7 

2415 

3  " 

7 

2635 

3  " 

6 

3600 

3  " 

4 

2490 

3  " 

4 

3030 

3  " 

4 

2840 

2  " 

7 

3025 

3  " 

6 

3205 

3  " 

3D 


No. 

1.  Moses  H.  Poor,  West  Newbury, 

2.  Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury, 

3.  David  L  Goodrich,  West  Newbury 

4.  William  Foster,  North  Andover, 

5.  Mark  H.  Hill,  Byfield, 

6.  William  R.  Cole,  Boxford, 

7.  John  T.  Wood,  Boxford, 

8.  Benjamin  H.  Farnum,  North  Andorer, 

9.  Joel  Wilkins,  Danvers, 

10.  William  Foster,  North  Andover, 

11.  Nathan  B.  Abbott,  Andover, 

12.  Joseph  Goodrich,  West  Newbury, 

"We  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : — 

To  Joel  Wilkins,  Danvers,  1st  premium  for  his  oxen,  weighing  over 

3000  lbs— $10.00 
To   Joseph   Goodrich,  West  Salisbury,  2nd   premium  for   his    oxen 

weighing  3000  lbs— $8.00. 
To  Moses    H.    Poor,  West    Newbury,  1st   premium    for   his    oxen" 

weighing  under  3000  lbs— $10.00 
To   Mark  H.  Hill,  Byfield,  7  year  old  oxen,  2nd  premium  for  oxen 

weighing  under  3000  lbs— $8.00. 

In  deciding  which  cattle  were  best  entitled  to  a  premium,  it 
is  a  difficult  task,  where  all  do  well.  In  awarding  the  pre- 
miums for  those  weighing  under  3000  lbs,  there  are  two  things 
to  be  considered.  Shall  we  award  the  premium  to  a  small  pair 
of  oxen,  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  that  have  been  worked 
hard  and  are  thin  of  flesh,  and  can  perform  the  work  for  the 
present  time  well ;  or  shall  we  give  it  to  a  pair  of  four  or  five 
year  old  oxen  •  that  cannot  perform  the  work  for  the  present 
time  as  well,  but  are  actually  better  cattle,  and  are  more  valua- 
ble to  keep  for  oxen  hereafter.  Your  Committee  would  recom- 
mend that  the  premium  to  be  ofFereJ  hereafter  be  given  for  the 
best  pair  of  oxen  4  and  5  years  oi  age,  instead  of  for  weight; 
also  for  the  best  pair  of  oxen  six  or  seven  years  of  age.      The 


reason  is  we  must  have  the  young  ones  before  vre  can  have  the 
older  ones,  and  we  want  to  encourage  farmers  to  raise  up  young 
oxen. 

JEDEDIAH  H.  BARKER,  ^ 

GEORGE  DANE, 

RICHARD  T.  JAQUES,      y  Committee. 

CALVIN  E.  POOR, 

JOHN  WHITTREDGE,     J 


BULLS. 


There  were  nine  entries  for  premium.  After  carefully  ex- 
amining them  the  Committee  would  recommend  the  follow- 
ing premiums  : — 

To  J.  Longfellow,  of  Byfield,  for  his  young  bull,  the  first 
premium  for  bulls  of  foreign  breed,  $10.00. 

To  Asa  M.  Bodwell,  of  Lawrence,  for  his  grade  bull,  the 
first  premium  of  $5.00. 

To  C.  P.  &  O.  Bailey,  of  North  Andover,  for  their  grade 
bull,  the  second  premium  of  $3.00. 

To  Albert  B.  Gordon,  of  Methuen,  for  his  grade  bull,  the 
third  Premium,  "  Flint's  Book  on  Diary." 

HAZEN  BODWELL,  ) 

GREENLEAF  PLUMER,  V  Committee, 
D.  G.  TODD.  S 


STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Steers  report  that  there  was  but  one  en- 
try of  3-year  old  steers.  They  award  the  second  premium  of 
Five  Dollars  to  C.  W.  Hatch,  of  Haverhill.     For  two-year  olds. 
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the  first  premium  of  Fire  Dollars,  to  Charles  Ingalls,  of  Nortb 
Andover.  The  second  premium  of  Four  Dollars  to  J.  B» 
Lock,  of  Andover. 

There  were  three  pairs  of  yearlings  entered;  the  Committee 
did  not  think  them  entitled  to  a  premium. 

HERMAN  PHELPS, 

F.  P.  PUTNAM, 

THOMAS  G.  ORDWAY,    S>  Committee. 

JONATHAN  BERRY, 

CHARLES  CORLISS. 


MILCH  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  report : — 
There   are  three  grades  and  one  native  cow  entered  for  pre- 
mium.    We  award  to 

Joseph  Longfellow,  Byfield,  1st  premium — $10.00 
Jacob    F.    Jewett,    Georgetown,    2nd    premium — ^'Harris's 

Insects." 
George  H.  Chandler,  Andover,  3d  premium — $2. 

JOSHUA  L.  NEWHALL,  Chahman. 


J.  LONGFELLOW'S  STATEMENT. 

The  cow  I  offer  for  premium  is  grade  Ayrshire,  four  years 
old  the  present  month.  She  dropped  her  last  calf.  May  24, 
and  will  calve  again  April  25.  In  consequence  of  short  feed 
in  the  pasture,  which  is  very  late,  and  also  a  surplus  of  pota- 
toes, (which  were  not  in  demand,)  my  cows  were  allowed 
about  a  half  peck  each  per  day,  until  the  20th  of  June,  since 


JUNE. 

MOKN. 

EVENING. 

lbs. 

oz. 

lbs.    oz. 

1—15 

7 

1—21     6 

2—15 

7 

2—17     3 

3—15 

7 

3—19     9 

4—16 

10 

4—19   10 

5—15 

7 

5—19 

6—15 

7 

6—18     7 

7—15 

7 

7—18     7 

8—16 

10 

8—19 

9—16 

10 

9—21     6 

10—19 

10—19 

^hich  time  their  feed  has  been  grass  alone.  The  average 
weight  of  her  milk  for  the  first  ten  days  in  June  was  35  lbs. 
7  1-5  ozs.  ;  for  the  first  ten  days  in  September,  28  lbs.  3  3-5 
ozs,,  as  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  table  below.  The 
quality  of  her  milk  is  good.     Driven  a  mile  to  pastui'e  : — 

SEPTEMBER. 

MOKN.  EVENING. 

lbs.     OZ.  ll)S.     OZ. 

1_12  8          1—15 

2—13  8         2—15     8 

3—13  12         3—14     8 

4_13  4-_i4 

5_13  5_i5 

6—13  6—14 

7—14  7—15 

S— 14  8—15     8 

9—14  9—14     8 

10—14  10—14     8 

161     8  193  134   12  147  8 

Byfield,  Sept.  28,  1863 


JACOB  F.  JEWETT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for   premium  one   native  cow,  eight  years  old.     She 

has  had  7  calves.     She  has  been  dry  4  weeks  only  in  the  time. 

She  gave,  the  first  ten  days  in  June,  23  lbs.  milk  per  day ;  the, 

'first  ten   days   in   September,  19  lbs.  per   day,  without  grass. 

She  works  in  the  cart  as  well  as  a  horse. 

Georgetown,  Sept.  28,  1863. 


GEORGE  H.  CHANDLER'S  STATEMENT. 
June  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  my  cow  gave  183  quarts,  (397| 
lbs.)  milk. 
5 


Aug.  2d  to  11th,  inclusive,  164^-  quarts,  (348|  lbs.) 
Sept.  4th  to  13th,  inclusive,  141|  quarts,  (SOSj  lbs.) 
Andover,  Sept.  29th. 


HEIFEKS. 


The  Committee   on  Heifers  submit  the  following  report : — • 

There  were  present  two  3  years  old,  in  milk,  and  the  Com- 
biittee  award  the  first  premium  of  $7.00  to  Joseph  Longfellow, 
of  Byfield. 

Second  premium  of  $6.00  to  Warren  Mears,  of  Andover. 

Of  2-year  olds,  there  were  presented  five,  and  the  Committee 
award  the  first  premium  of  $5.00  to  Peter  Temple,  of  Andover, 
and  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Andover,  the  second  premium  of  $4.00; 
and  to  C.  C.  Blunt  the  third  premium  of  "  Flint's  Book  on 
Grasses. 

For  the  best  yearlings,  they  award  to  J.  Longfellow  the  first 
premium,  $4.00  ;  for  the  second  best,  they  award  the  second 
premium,  $3.00,  to  E.  G.  Berry,  of  Danvers  ;  the  third  pre- 
mium they  award  to  D.  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  "  Flint^s  Book 
on  Grasses." 

For  the  best  lot  of  calves,  four  in  number,  they  award  to  B. 
H.  Farnum,  of  N.  Andover,  $5.00  ;  for  the  second  best,  they 
award  to  Daniel  Carleton,  of  North  Andover,  $3.00  ;  third  pre- 
premium  they  award  to  Charles  Cummins,  of  Andover,  *'  Flint's 
Book  on  Grasses." 

JONA.  KING,  -^ 

E.  S.  PAKKER, 

C.  H.  ORDWAY,  }  Committee, 

DAVID  S.  GOODRIDGE, 

C.  L  TOZIER. 
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STATEMENT  (5f  JOSEPH  LONGFELLOW. 

I  offer  for  premium  mj  grade  Ayrshire  heifer,  three  years 
old.  Has  had  two  calves.  Dropped  her  last  calf  May  24,  and 
will  calve  again  about  the  lOtli  of  June.  Her  feed  has  been 
grass,  with  the  exception  of  one  half  peck  potatoes  per  day, 
from  the  time  she  calved  to  the  20th  of  June,  in  consequence 
of  the  pastures  being  very  backward,  and  of  having  a  quantity 
of  unsaleable  potatoes  on  hand.  She  has  been  driven  one  mile 
to  pasture.  The  average  weight  of  her  milk,  per  day,  for  the 
first  ten  days  in  June  was  31  lbs.  14  3-10  ozs.  For  the  first 
ten  days  in  September,  21  lbs.  14  ozs.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
table  annexed.     Quality  of  milk  good. 

JUNE.  SEPTEMBER. 


MORN. 

EVENING. 

MOKN. 

EVENING. 

lbs. 

oz. 

lis. 

oz. 

lbs. 

oz. 

lbs.     OZ. 

1—15 

7 

1—15 

7 

1  —  11 

1—12 

2—14 

4 

2—14 

4 

2—10 

2—12 

3—14 

13 

3—16 

10 

3—13 

3—11 

4—14 

14 

4—17 

4 

4—12 

8 

4—10 

5—15 

7 

5—17 

3 

5—10 

4 

5—12 

6—16 

10 

6—17 

4 

6—  9 

8 

6—12 

7—15 

7 

7—16 

10 

7—  9 

8 

7—11   8 

8—13 

1 

8—17 

4 

8—  9 

8—13 

9—15 

7 

9—16 

9—  9 

9—11 

10—17 

13 

10—17 

4 

10—  9 

10—11   8 

153  3  165   12  102   12  116  00 

Byfield,  Sept.  23,  1863. 


STATEMENT  OF  PETER  TEMPLE. 
My  heifer  Peggy,  29^-  months  old,  calved  May  25  ;  has  fur- 
nished  milk  for   two  calves,  and  for   a  family,  and   made  100 
pounds  of  butter  ;  and  now  gives  from  21  to  24  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  or  from  eight  to  nine  quarts  per  day,  beer  measure. 
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Calves  the  20th  May,  1864,  and  makes  six  pounds  of  butter  a 
"week. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  G.  BERRY. 

I  present  for  premium  4  grade  Jersey,  and  Ayrshire  heifers, 
all  from  my  stock,  and  raised  from  3  year  old  heifers. 

One  is  16^  months  old ;  two  are  14  months  old,  and  one  is 
1  year  next  December,  and  raised  from  a  heifer,  15  months 
old.  Their  keeping  has  been  common  farmer's  fare.  The 
three  first  were  turned  to  grass  at  nine  weeks  old. 

Danvers,  Sept.  29,  1863. 


FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  and  Draft  Horses  have  attended  to 
their  duty,  and  make  the  following  report : — 

Ten  horses  were  entered  for  premium  -,  seven  of  them  came 
forward  for  trial.  The  Committee  award  to  Wm.  Peters,  of 
North  Andover,  the  first  premium,  $8.00. 

To  Samuel  Foster,  of  North  Andover,  the  second  premium, 
$6.00.  JOHN  LOW,  Chairman. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Stallions  have  attended  to  their  duties, 
and  make  the  following  report : — 
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They  award  the  first  premium  of  $10.00  to  L.  P.  Demsey,  of 
Danvers,  for  his  sorrell  stallion,  over  four  years  old. 

The  first  premium  of  $7.00  to  D.  H.  Patterson,  of  Methuen, 
for  his  three  year  old  stallion. 

J.  OSGOOD  LORING,  ^ 
HAZEN  AYER, 
WM.  SAUNDERS, 
SAME.  MOODY,  Jr., 
IRA  P.  POPE, 
WM.  PETERS. 


>-  Committee. 


BROOD  MARES. 

The  Committee  on  Brood  Mares  would  report,  that  there  were 
four  entries  under  this  class,  and  after  careful  examination  they 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  neither  of  the  animals 
came  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Society  for  premium. 

WM.  COGSWELL,  Chairman. 


COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts  award  premiums  as  follows  : — 

To  James  Nason  of  North  Andover,  for  his  four  year  old 
colt,  first  premium,  $7.00. 

To  Joseph  Coffin,  of  Newbury,  for  a  four  year  old  colt,  se? 
cond  premium,  $5.00. 

To  C.  C.  Blunt,  of  Andover,  for  his  three  year  old  colt,  first 
premium,  $6.00. 

To  S.  F.  Carter,  of  Georgetown,  second  premium,  $4.00.        , 
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To  Abiel  "Wilson,  of  North  Andover,  for  his  two  year  old 
colt,  first  premium,  $5.00. 

To  G.  B.  INIartin,  of  Dauvers,  second  premium,  $3.00. 

To  Nathaniel  Gage,  of  North  Andovcr,  for  his  yearling  colt, 
first  premium,  $4.00. 

To  Joshua  Hatch,  Haverhill,  second  premium,  $2.00. 

JOHN  H.  CALDWELL,  Chairman. 


SWINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine  report : — 

BOARS. 

First  premium  of  $5.00  to  Byron  Goodell,  of  South  Danvers. 
Second  premium  of   $3.00  to   James  H.  Reynolds,  of  North 
Audover. 

BREEDING  SOWS. 

Eirst  premium  of  $5.00  to  Oliver  P.  Killam,  of  Boxford. 
Second  premium  of  $3.00  to  William  Foster,  of  North  Andover. 

WEANED  PIGS. 

First   premium  of  $5.00  to  James  H.  Reynolds,  of  North  An- 
dover. 
Second  Premium  of  $3.00  to  Chas.  O.  Cummings,  of  Andover. 

ISAAC  CARRUTH,  Chairman. 


POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry  award  as  follows  : — 
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^o  H.  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  on  Geese,  $1.00 

Fowls,  3.00 

To  "Wm.  Gafney,  Danvers,               Geese,  3  00 

To  John  Swinerton,     "                     Fowls,  2.50 

To  David  Jameston,          Bronze  Turkeys,  2.50 

To  Wm.  Bonner,  Andover,              Ducks,  50 

To  M.  C.  Andrews,                       Pigeons,  50 

To  J.  S.  Ives,  Salem,            Brama  Fowls,  1.50 

To  W.  W.  Tracy,  Andover,             Fowls,  50 
DANIEL  BUXTON,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


COARSE  WOOLED  SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Coarse  Wooled  Sheep  report, : 

They  award  to  Charles  Corliss,  of  Haverhill,  the  premiuni 
of  $5.00  for  his  flock  Cotswold  sheep. 

They  award  to  D.  H.  Brickett,  of  HaVerhill,  for  his  Cots- 
wold Busk,  the  premium  of  $5.00. 

These  were  the  only  sheep  that  were  really  coarse  wooled. 
The  others  were  more  properly  middle  wooled  sheep  ;  but  as 
the  Society  offered  no  premiums  for  such,  they  were  called 
coarse  wooled.  We  would  make  honorable  mention  of  the 
flock  of  grade  South  Down  sheep,  exhibited  by  Jacob  Farn- 
ham  of  North  Andover  ;  as  we  have  no  material  aid  to  give, 
we  trust  he  will  accept  our  kind  words. 

Mr.  J.  Herrick,  of  Boxford,  entered  a  flock  of  grade  sheep, " 
ten  in  number,  with  19  lambs. 

This  flock  sliows  what  this  kind  of  sheep  will  produce,  when 
fed  on  the  poorest  fodder  and  short  pasture  ;  and  we  are  not 
ijure  that  these  sheep  arc  not  the  best  for  this  county.     Al- 
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though  we  have  nothing  to  give  Mr.  Herrick,  yet  we  trust  t^ 
will  feel  rewarded  for  his  trouble  in  exhibiting  them,  by  the 
thought  that  he  has  done  something  toward  adding  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibition. 

We  award  to  I.  W.  Andrew,  of  West  Boxford,  the  premium 
for  the  best  lambs,  "  Harris's  Insects."  Mr.  Andrew's  sheep 
are  the  South  Down,  and  by  many  called  fine  wooled.  '  Al- 
though the  wool  is  short,  yet,  for  fineness  it  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  Merino  and  the  Saxony.  We  hope  the  Society  will 
next  year  avoid  this  difficulty  of  classing,  by  offering  premiums 
for  the  best  lot  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Franklin  Putnam,  of  North  Andover,  entered  a  lot  of 
Oxford  Down  Sheep,  but  not  enough  of  them,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  to  entitle  them  to  a  premium.  These 
sheep  did  not  look  so  well  as  those  of  this  breed  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  our  exhibitions,  in  years  past. 
It  is  an  important  question  for  the  farmers  of  this  county  to 
decide  which  is  the  best  breed  for  us,  and  we  can  not  decide  it 
fairly  till  we  have  tested  them  more  fully. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  would  state  that  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  other  members  in  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  he  expresses ;  but  in  the  awards,  they  were 
united  in  their  views. 

We  would  refer  to  the  able  report  upon  sheep,  made  last  year ; 
and  while  we  would  commend  much  that  is  said  there,  we  dissent 
from  many  of  the  views  expressed.  The  report  says,  "In 
sheep-husbandry  it  is  evident  that  wool  is  the  primary  and 
mutton  the  secondary  object."  We  maintain  that  in  this  coun- 
ty mutton  or  lamb  is  the  primary  object,  and  wool  the  second- 
ary. 

Sheep-husbandry,  to  be  successful  here,  must  be  managed 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  our  market  gardeners  manage 
their  businets.  The  first  inquiry  with  them  is,  what  can  we 
grow  that  can  not  be  transported  from  a  distance,  for  where 
land  is  high  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  those  articles  that  wilj 
keep,  or  that  enter   largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  world.^ 
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it  matters  not  to  them  how  cheap  potatoes  can  be  gfown  oh 
the  Penobscot,  while  we  have  a  demand  for  them  here  in 
August,  before  they  can  be  brought  from  Maine.  So  we,  if  we 
think  of  raising  sheep,  must  inquire  not  what  will  keep  long ; 
not  what  can  be  transported  well ;  but  for  what  is  there  a  de- 
mand, in  which  the  farmers  of  Maine  and  Vermont  can  not 
compete  with  us.  We  answer,  early  lambs.  Every  farmer 
that  has  ever  kept  sheep,  knows  that  there  is  nothing  that 
grows  upon  his  farm  that  he  can  sell  so  readily  at  his  own  door 
as  his  early  lambs.  We  are  told  in  the  report  that  5  cents  per 
pound  is  the  price  usually  paid  by  the  butcher  for  mutton.  We 
have  kept  sheep  for  four  years,  and  the  butchers  have  been 
willing  to  pay  five  dollars  apiece  for  lambs  that  will  weigh 
thirty  pounds  in  June. 

We  have  been  permitted,  within  a  few  days,  to  look  over  the 
books  of  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  mutton  in  this  county, 
and  we  find  that  the  average  wholesale  price  for  lamb  in  June 
and  July  was  15  cents  per  pound.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  in  fu- 
ture be  able  to  get  so  much  more  for  my  lambs  than  I  shall  for 
my  wool,  as  I  have  for  a  few  years  past.  To  illustrate  my 
meaning,  I  will  give  you  the  actual  sale  from  one  of  my  sheep 
for  the  last  three  years  : — 

1861,  two  lambs,  dropped  the  5th  of  March,  sold 

the  15th  of  June  to  the  butcher  for  ten  dollars  $10,00 

Six  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  sold  at  25  cents  per  lb.  1.50 

1862,  two  lambs,  at  4,20  apiece,  8.40 
Six  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  at  40  cents  per  lb., 

one  third  shrink,  •  1,60 

1863,  two  lambs,  at  $3.60  apiece,  7.20 
Six  pounds  unwashed  wool,  at  55  cents  per  pound,          3.30 


Lambs  for  three  years,  $25.60 


Wool  for  three  years,  $6.40 

We  would  not  make  this  case  a  general   rule,  but  we  think 
that  the  lambs  from  a  flock  of  well  kept  ewes  will  sell  for  twice 
6 
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&s  ttiucli  annually  as  the  wool.  At  present  we  have  not  a  good 
market  for  avooI  in  this  county,  although  a  large  amount  is 
manufactured  here,  yet  when  we  have  asked  the  dealers  to  buy 
wool,  the  answer  is,  we  do  not  wish  to  buy  of  the  farmers,  we 
prefer  to  have  it  in  large  lots.  If  more  sheep  were  kept,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  a  better  market  for  wool. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that  it  requires  more  care 
and  attention  to  raise  good,  early  lambs  than  it  does  to  produce 
wool.  This  is  the  kind  of  farming  that  we  need  here.  Those 
that  would  wish  to  get  along  in  a  slip-shod,  hap-hazard  way> 
had  better  go  to  Texas  and  raise  wool. 

We  would  again  quote  from  the  report : — *'  That  we  can. 
feed  sheep  profitaby  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  our  agricultural  circumstances."  Now,  what  are  our 
agricultural  circumstances  ?  First,  we  have  a  go.od  market  for 
lambs,  and  a  poor  one  for  wool. 

Second,  our  pastures  are  poor  in  August  and  September, 
therefore  we  should  keep  that  breed  of  sheep  whose  lambs  will 
be  fit  for  market  early.  If  we  keep  the  fine  wool  sheep,  theit 
lambs  are  too  tender  for  the  severe  weather  we  often  have  in 
March ;  if  they  do  not  come  till  the  warm  weather,  they  must 
be  kept  with  the  ewes  till  autumn. 

Thirdly,  we  can  raise  roots  advantageously  here,  and  those 
with  second  crop  hay  are  what  the  ewes  need  to  make  good, 
early  lambs. 

In  feeding  sheep  in  winter,  I  have  often  noticed  with  what 
avidity  and  apparent  relish  they  eat  the  heads  from  clover  hay. 
Why  is  this  ?  Chemists  tell  us  that  wool  contains  a  large 
amount  of  those  elements,  found  in  beans,  and  this  is  why 
sheep  are  so  fond  of  them.  Botanists  say  that  clover  belongs 
to  the  bean  family  of  plants  and  must  therefore  contain  more 
that  will  produce  wool  than  other  hay.  I  have  often  no- 
ticed that  sheep-will  select  the  herdsgrass  and  leave  the  red-top 
hay,  while  the  cow  will  eat  the  red-top  and  leave  the  other. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  manage  our  experi- 
m-ental  farm,  to  trying  the  experiment  of  raising  beans  upon 
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an  acre  of  that  plain  land,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  to  sheep, 
without  threshing. 

We  regret  that  those  who  exhibited  their  sheep  did  not  give 
us  a  more  particular  account  of  their  mode  of  keeping  them, 
and  of  the  income  of  their  flocks. 

We  would  not  close  this  report  without  calling  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  the  effect  of  sheep  upon  farms.  We  are  satisfied 
that  if  they  are  permitted  to  roam  over  the  farm  in  early- 
spring,  they  do  a  great  injury  to  the  young  grass.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  manure  in  winter  was  not  so  valua- 
ble as  that  made  from  the  same  food  given  to  cows,  because- 
sheep  should  be  kept  out  in  the  air  more  than  cows,  and  this 
exposes  it  to  waste ;  as  to  the  pasture  some  say  they  injure  it 
by  biting  too  close.  We  have  begun  the  experiment  in  trying 
to  reclaim,  by  sheep,  about  twenty  acres  of  rough,  rocky, 
bushy  pasture.  I  have  noticed  that  they  do  not  eat  the  huckle- 
berry bush ;  but  are  fond  of  the  berries  when  they  begin  to 
ripen.  The  blue-berry  bush  they  eat  much  ;  the  sweet-fern 
they  do  not  eat  except  very  early  in  spring ;  the  butter-cup 
they  like,  the  indigo-weed  at  some  seasons  they  will  eat ; 
briars,  when  young,  they  eat ;  the  barberry  bush,  where  they 
can  reach,  they  kill  in  a  short  time. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  make  a  very  decisive  improvement 
in  such  a  pasture  as  this,  I  can  not  tell  at  present ;  we  begun 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  require  five  years  of  close 
feeding  to  effect  a  very  permanent  change. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM, 

T.  C.  THURLOW, 

OTIS  BAILEY,  \  Committee. 

PAUL  D.  PATCH, 

N.  W.  MOODY. 
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FINE  WOOLED  SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Fine  Wooled  Sheep  report : — 
There  was  but  one  entry  for  the  premium  offered  for  this 
class  of  sheep,  and  that  was  a  full-blooded  Spanish  Merino  Buck 
Lamb,  six  months  old,  offered  by  Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  of  West 
Newbury.  This  animal,  strictly  considered,  does  not  come 
under  either  class  for  which  the  premiums  were  offered ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  still  remains  an  unsettled  question  among  the 
farmers  of  Essex,  whether  it  is  most  profitable  to  raise  more 
fine  wool  and  less  mutton  ;  or,  less  coarse  wool  and  more  mut- 
ton. And  as  the  discussion  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
years,  more  theoretically  than  practically,  (for  we  have  had  no 
full-blooded,  fine  wooled  sheep  in  the  county  of  late,  by  which 
the  comparison  could  be  fairly  made,)  your  Committee  conclud- 
ed that  the  Society  is  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Moody  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  introducing  a  fine  specimen  of  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  Merino  breed  of  sheep.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Moody  will  not  spoil  the  experiment  by  allowing  his  lamb 
to  be  used  as  a  buck  until  he  is  sufficiently  mature  to  propagate 
his  species  without  injury  to  himself  or  his  progeny,  which,  in 
the  mind,  of  your  Committee,  will  be  when  he  is  one  year  old- 
er. Many  a  fine  buck  has  been  spoiled,  and  the  reputation  of 
superior  breeds  of  sheep  has  suffered,  by  the  use  of  a  lamb  for 
a  buck.     The  temptation  is  great,  but  failure  certain. 

Mr.  Moody  added  to  the  interest  of  the  show  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  fall-blooded  South  Down  ewe,  sixteen  years  old,  ap- 
parently in  the  full  vigor  of  early  maturity  ;  she  has  reared 
twenty-eight  lambs  during  her  life,  and  certainly  appears  now 
to  be  capable  of  rearing  another  dozen.  When  a  sheep  of  six 
or  eight  years  is  usually  considered  only  fit  for  the  shambles, 
and  hardly  that,  such  a  specimen  of  vigorous,  healthful  long- 
evity is  a  matter  of  much  interest. 

The  Committee  does  not  wish  to  break  the  rules  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  forbids  awarding  gratuities,  but  would  recommend 
that  the  premium  of  $5.00  for  the  best  fine  wooled  buck,  be 
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awarded  to  Mr.  Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  of  West  Newbury,  for  his 
buck  lamb. 

BENJ.  P.  WARE,  for  the  Committee. 


[The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Chairman 
appointed  on  the  Committee  on  Fine  Wooled  Sheep,  he 
being  unable  to  attend  the  Exhibition.] 

Danvers,  Sept.  28,  1863. 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — While  the  farmers  of  Essex  County  have  been 
led  by  inducements  held  out  to  them  in  the  way  of  gratuities 
and  premiums,  to  compete  with  others  in  nearly  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  their  interest,  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue  to  them  in  breeding  fine  wooled 
sheep.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  better  adapted  to 
this  branch  of  husbandly  than  New  England,  as  recently 
proved  at  the  exhibition  of  sheep  in  Hamburg,  none  where 
the  herbage  is  so  suitable  to  them  for  food,  nor  is  there  any 
climate  so  favorable  to  their  health.  Why  can  not  we,  then, 
with  the  advantages  of  having  excellent  soil,  producing  the 
best  kind  of  grasses,  and  so  favorable  a  region,  produce  a  wool 
of  such  a  degree  of  fineness  and  cheapness  as  to  make  it  a 
profitable  business.  We  feel  encouraged  to  know  the  attention 
of  the  Society  has  been  given  to  the  Merino  Sheep  as  well  as 
to  other  kinds  of  stock,  and  hope  this  branch  of  farming  will 
be  more  generally  adopted.  It  is  a  system  that  will  not  swal- 
low up  the  whole  profits  of  an  estate,  but  will  enrich  the  own- 
er, and  develop  the  capacity  of  his  lands  for  producing  more 
abundantly  than  before ;  and  when  the  attention  of  the  farme]:s 
of  this  county  has  been  called  in  this  direction  (having  an  eligi- 
ble location  for,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  Merino  Sheep,) 
they  will  find  that  wool  culture  is  a  profitable  business. 

Yours,  &c.,  AUGUSTUS  FOWLER. 
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DIARY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Diaiy  have  attended  to  their  duty 
and  report : — 

There  were  1 1  entries  of  butter,  and  only  2  of  cheese  ;  ten 
of  the  competitors  for  the  premium  on  butter  complied  with 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  in  giving  a  statement  of  the  process  of 
making,  and  one  did  not.  The  butter  was  generally  good, 
although  in  one  or  two  instances  the  butter-milk  was  not  all 
worked  out,  and  a  few  samples  were  rather  salt. 

The  Committee  noticed  several  lots  salted  to  the  taste,  and 
as  people's  tastes  differ_,  that  might  be  a  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  butter.  , 

The  Committee  award  the  first  premium  of  $8.00,  for  but- 
ter, to  Sarah  S.  Ridgway,  of  West  Newbury. 

The  second  premium  of  $6.00  to  Dean  Holt,  of  Andover. 

The  third  premium  of  "  Harris's  Illustrated  Work  on  In- 
sects." to  Mrs.  Farnham  Stiles  of  Middleton. 

The  samples  of  cheese  were  very  good,  and  the  Committee 
regret  that  there  were  not  more  entries.  They  award  the  first 
premium  of  $8.00  to  N.  W.  Moody,  of  Newbury. 

The  second  premium  of  $6.00  to  Daniel  Silloway,  of  West 
Newbury. 

JONAS  HOLT, 

JAMES  CHAMBERLAIN,    I  p 
NATHANIEL  ANNABEL,  ^  ^^^^^"ttee. 
JOHN  A.  PUTNAM, 


STATEMENT  OF  SARAH  L.  RIDGWAY. 

I  present  for  premium  15  pounds  of  September  butter,  made 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  milk  was  strained  into  nicely  scalded  tin  pans,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  thirty-six  hours  in  a  ventilated  cellar,  then 
skimmed  into  tin  pails,  stirred  morning  and  evening  for  two 
days,  when  it  was  churned,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  salted 
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to  the  taste  with  rock  salt ;  then  set  away  for  several  hours  for 
the  salt  to  penetrate  the  whole  and  harden  a  little  ;  then  work' 
ed  with  the  hands,  and  in  the  morning  worked  again  and  made 
into  balls  as  presented. 


STATEMENT  OF  DEAN  HOLT. 

1  present  for  your  inspection  16  pounds  of  September  but- 
ter, made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  milk  is  strained  Into  well  scalded  pans,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  cellar,  to  stand  from  36  to  48  hours  ;  it  is  then  skimmed 
into  cream  cans,  and  stirred  morning  and  evening.  I  chum 
twice  a  week.  When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn,  it  is 
well  washed  with  cold  water  ;  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the 
pound  is  then  added.  After  standing  from  6  to  8  hours,  it  is 
worked  over  and  left  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  is  again 
worked  over  into  lumps,  and  put  up  for  the  market. 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  FARNHAM  STILES. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  15  pounds  of  September  but- 
ter, made  as  follows  :— 

The  milk  is  strained  into  well  scalded  tin  pans,  remaining 
from  24  to  36  hours — according  to  the  weather — then  skim- 
med. The  cream  is  kept  in  stone  jars,  and  stirred  morning 
and  evening.  Before  churning,  the  cream  is  brought  to  a  tem- 
perature of  62  degrees  ;  time  taken  in  churning,  from  5  to  10 
minutes.  The  butter  is  then  taken  out,  washed  with  pure  soft 
water,  and  salted  to  the  taste  ;  after  standing  24  hours  in  a 
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cool  cellar,  it  is  again  thoroughly  worked,  and  made  into  lumps, 
as  presented. 


STATEMENT  OF  N.  W.  MOODY 

I  offer  for  your  inspection  three  cheeses,  made  about  the  1st 
of  August,  in  the  following  manner  :— ^ 

The  milk  is  set  at  night  in  tin  pans  ;  in  the  morning  the 
cream  is  stirred  in  and  warmed,  and  the  morning's  milk  ad- 
ded, with  half  a  tea  cup  full  of  rennett.  In  half  an  hour  the 
curd  is  formed,  when  it  is  broken  and  left  to  drain.  When 
sufficiently  drained,  it  is  sliced  and  put  in  the  cellar  ;  the  next 
day  the  same  process  is  repeated.  The  tWo  curds  are  then  put 
together,  with  warm  water  enough  to  cover  them  ;  after  re- 
maining fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  they  are  drained,  chopped 
fine,  and  salted — half  an  ounce  salt  to  a  pound  of  cheese,  with 
with  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt-petre,  well  stirred  in  press  thirty-six 
hours. 


STATEMENT  OF.  DANIEL  SILLOWAY. 

The  cheese  that  I  present  for  your  inspection  and  premium/ 
tvas  made  in  the  following  manner,  viz  :- — 

I  have  eight  cows.  The  milk  was  set  as  soon  as  it  was 
drawn  from  the  cows  at  night,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  ren- 
net to  make  the  curd,  and  the  same  process  repeated  in  the  morn*- 
the  curds  ground  in  a  curd  mill,  and  the  night  and  morning  curds 
put  together  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  salt.  Pressed  gently 
three  hours,  and  then  turned  and  pressed  twelve  hours  or  more. 
These  are  three  out  ol  sixty  made  in  sixty  days. 
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BREAD  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  on  Bread  and  Honey  respectfully  report  !-^ 
That  there  were  eleven  entries  of  bread  and  one  of  Honey. 
The  Committee  were  gratified  with  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
ladies,  in    offering  for   our   inspection   so   many  specimens   of 
their   skill   in  the   important  department  of  bread  ;  they  were 
particularly  pleased  with   the   beautiful  loaf,  and   other   speci- 
mens  offered   by  Jane  Graves,  of  Andover;  they  commended 
themselves  to  the  eye  and  taste  of  all,  and,  we  believe,  would 
be  hard  to   beat.     We  should   have  been  glad  to  have  known 
the  modus  operandi  of  its  manufacture  ;  but  no  statement  ap- 
peared.    And  we  would  here  suggest,  that  hereafter  all  entries 
of  bread   shall  be   accompanied   by  a  statement  describing  the 
process  of  mixing,  kneeding  and   baking  ;  the  Society  require 
a  statement  in  regard  to  butter,  cheese,  etc,  and  why  not  in  re- 
gard to  the  more  important  article  of  bread  ?     We  can  see  no 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  exhibition  of  bread,  unless  those 
who   are   so  unfortunate  as  to  be  lacking  in  skill,  "  can  go  and 
do  likewise."    They  can  look  at  the  beautiful  loaves  on  exhibi- 
tion, and,  with  "a  sigh,  express  the  wish  to   know  how  to  make 
such   bread  ;  but   the  information   is   not   to   be  had.     If  the 
Statement  is  given,  under  a  rule  of  the  Society,  all  the  bread- 
makers  in   the  county  may  know  how  to  make  good  bread. 
We  award  to  Jane  Graves,  of  Andover,  for  the  best  speci- 
men, $1,50 
To  Jennie  Charters,  of  Andover,  1.00 
"  Alice  L,  Tuck,  of  Beverly,  (eleven  years  of  age,)  75 
*'  Mrs,  Willard  Jones,  of  Andover,  50 
"  Mary  Donahoe,  of  Andover  50 
"  R.  A.  Berry,  of  Middleton,                                                    50 
"  H.  J.  Hunt,  of  Andover,                                                        50 
"  Miss  H.  Stowe,  of  Andover,                                                  2'5* 
"  Hannah  A.  Holt  of  Andover,                                                25 

HONEY. 

To  E.  C.  Upton,  of  Andover,  for  two  boxes  honey,  2.00 

n 
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We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  as  many  entries 
bf  honey  as  there  were  of  bread.  We  think  were  a  proper  in- 
interest  awakened  on  this  subject,  our  country  might  exhibit  a 
large  amount  of  honey  ;  we  might  keep  bees  enough  to  visit 
every  flower  in  the  county,  so  that  nothing  which  contains 
honey  should  be  allowed  "  to  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air."  There  are  probably  not  so  many  bee-keepers  in  this  coun- 
ty as  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  we  may  here  en- 
quire what  has  produced  this  falling  off.  The  principal  reason 
given  by  those  who  have  abandoned  the  business  is,  the  depre- 
dation of  the  moth  ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  this  vicinity, 
but  of  all  the  Northern  States.  Those  who  have  kept  bees 
say  to  us,  "  Yes,  we  used  to  keep  bees,  but  the  moth  destroy- 
ed one  swarm  after  another  till  they  were  all  gone  ;  and  as  we 
knew  no  remedy,  we  thought  it  was  useless  to  try  again.'* 
And  besides,  our  bees  did  not  swarm  as  they  did  some  years 
ago,  and  this,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  and  from  all  we 
can  learn  from  others,  is  true.  We  know  some  who  have  kept 
bees  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  have  had  no  swarms.  Whether 
this  is  the  result  of  taking  honey  from  the  hive  in  boxes  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  we  can  say  that  during  15  years'  trial  we  have  never 
had  a  natural  swarm  from  a  hive  from  which  we  took  honey  in 
boxes.  We  have  sometimes  inverted  the  boxes  in  the  Spring, 
with  a  determination  to  get  a  swarm  instead  of  honey  ;  but  the  re- 
sult is  the  same  ;  the  bees,  after  filling  the  body  of  the  hive, 
have  clustered  on  the  outside,  and  neglected  to  swarm.  And 
here  Ave  would  remark  that  although  most  writers  on  bees  say 
that  clustering  or  hanging  out  is  a  symptom  of  swarming,  our 
experience  is  that  it  is  directly  the  opposite  ;  for  if  a  hive  con- 
tains bees  enough  to  throw  out  a  swarm,  if  they  get  the  habit 
of  hanging  out,  it  indicates  that  for  some  reason,  unknown  to 
us,  they  choose  to  live  out  of  doors  in  warm  M^eather,  and  thus 
I'educe  the  temperature  of  the  hive  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
stick  to  the  old  home.  But  this  non-swarming  propensit}'  now 
presents  no  objection  to  bee-keeping,  or  its  increase,  as  we 
shall   hereafter   show.       Another   objection  is,  something,  we 
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know  not  what,  is  the  matter  with  the  hive  :  our  bees  neither 
swarm  or  make  honey,  and  here  is  a  case  in  point :  We  had 
during  the  past  season  two  hives  exactly  alike  in  size,  shape, 
and  color,  standing  side  by  side,  we  judged  one  to  be  a  little 
stronger  than  the  other  ;  during  the  month  of  June,  any  pleasant 
day,  bees  enough  for  a  swarm  were  hanging  from  the  front  of 
the  strongest  hive,  and  in  that  hive  no  honey  was  put  in  the 
boxes  ;  in  the  other,  the  bees,  "  from  rise  of  morn  till  set  of 
sun,"  with  their  merry  buzz  were  filling  the  boxes  with  honey. 
We  are  satisfied  from  experiments  that,  in  this  case,  all  they 
needed  was  to  stir  them  up  by  artificial  swarming.  One  gen- 
tleman who  is  troubled  in  this  way,  says  he  is  determined  to 
go  back  to  the  "  old  box  hive,"  and  apply  sulphur  to  a  part  of 
his  bees  every  year,  as  his  father  did.  But  this  is  like  burning 
the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats.  Intelligent  bee  -  keepers 
have  argued  for  many  years,  that  bee-keeping  could  not  be 
brought  to  perfection  till  a  hive  was  invented  which  would 
enable  the  bee-keeper  to  have  control  over  the  bees  and  combs, 
and  take  them  from  and  return  them  to  the  hive  at  his  pleasure. 
Huber  (who  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  physiology  and 
habits  of  the  bee  than  all  other  writers)  saw  the  necessity  for 
such  a  hive,  and  he  made  some  advance  towards  it  by  con- 
structing a  hive  with  frames  fastened  together  at  the  back,  so 
as  to  open  and  shut  like  the  leaves'  of  a  book.  But  this  hive 
never  come  into  general  use,  because  it  was  too  complicated  for 
the  majority  of  bee-keepers ;  and  thus  for  the  want  of  a  con- 
trol over  the  interior  of  the  hive  bee-keeping  has  been  aban- 
doned by  many  persons  for  various  reasons,  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  on  account  of  the 

MOTH. 

The  moth  has  been  the  enemy  of  the  bee  for  more  than  one 
thousand  years.  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Columella,  and  other  an-i 
cient  writers,  mention  its  depredations.  It  is  about  sixty  years 
since  it  first  attacked  the  bee  on  this  continent ;  it  showed  itself 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1800,  in  1805 
it  was  in  Connecticut. 
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In  1812  it  first  appeared  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1830  it  reached 
Cincinnati ;  some  12  or  15  years  later  it  arrived  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. And  thus,  like  civilization,  cholera,  and  the  potatoe  dis- 
ease, it  has  taken  its  way  westward.  How  it  was  brought  to 
this  country  no  one  knows,  but  for  a  time  wherever  it  appeared 
it  nearly  destroyed  the  bees.  At  first  it  was  more  fatal  than  it 
has  been  since,  as  the  bees  were  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
and  were  totally  unprepared  to  resist ;  but  as  with  men  so  with 
bees,  "  new  occasions  teach  new  duties  ; "  after  recovering 
from  the  first  panic,  the  bees  set  about  fortifying  their  positions, 
and  have  ever  since  taken  such  precautions  as,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  owners,  have  enabled  them  in  some  measure  to 
overcome  the  evil.  If  a  swarm  was  reasonably  strong,  they 
might  prosper  ;  but  woe  to  those  who  had  lost  their  Queen,  or 
from  some  other  cause  become  reduced  in  numbers,  the  moth 
entered  the  hive,  commenced  its  work,  and  the  bees  after  a  few 
days  of  contest,  gave  up  in  despair.  Instead  of  flying  from 
the  hive  with  a  merry  song  in  pursuit  of  honey,  they  crawl 
sluggishly  around  the  entrance  as  though  some  great  calamity 
had  overtaken  them.  Day  after  day  they  appear  less  in  num- 
bers, and  soon  they  all  disappear.  Upon  opening  the  hive, 
instead  of  finding  the  beauty,  order  and  regularity  described 
by  Shakespeare,  King  Henry  5th,  act  1,  scene  II  : 


•'  For  so  work  the  honey  bees  ; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  : 
"Where  some,  like  magistrates  connect  at  home  ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 
"Which  pillage  they,  with  merry  march,  bring  home 
To  the  tent  roj-al  of  their  emperor : 
"Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 
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The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy,  yawning  drone." 

We  find  ruin,  desolation,  Avorms  and  filth.  Huber  and  Bev- 
an  both  remark  that  the  moth  is  more  likely  to  attack  old 
swarms  than  ne>w ;  but  we  have  had  more  damage  done  to  new 
swarms  than  old  ones  by  this  pest.  A  few  years  since  we  put 
a  good  swarm  in  a  hive,  and  examined  them  every  day  (as 
should  always  be  the  case.)  In  about  ten  days,  discovering 
indications  of  the  moth,  we  immediately  opened  the  hive  at  the 
bottom,  and  destroyed  a  number  of  worms  ;  by  doing  this  every 
morning  for  a  week  we  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  them,  and 
the  hive  has  ever  since  been  prosperous,  and  we  believe  they 
could  be  exterminated  in  this  way.  But  by  using  the  hive 
which  we  shall  describe  hereafter,  the  bee-keeper  need  have 
no  fears  of  the  moth.  As  we  remarked  previously,  the  neglect 
to  swarm  ofiers  no  objection  to  bee-keeping,  for  we  can  now 
multiply  our  swarms  indefinately,  whether  the  bees  are  inclined 
to  swarm  or  not,  and  although  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  bee- 
keeper to  stand  by  a  hive  and  see  the  bees  crowding  out  to 
swarm,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  merry  gambols. 


"  See  where  with  hurried  step  the  impassioned  thi-ong 

Pace  o'er  the  hive,  and  seem  with  plaintive  song 

To  invite  their  loitering  Queen  ;  now  range  the  floor, 

Arid  hang  in  clustered  columns  from  the  door  ; 

Or  now  in  restless  rings  around  they  fly, — 

No  spoil  they  sip,  nor  load  the  hollowed  thigh. 

E'en  the  dull  drone  his  wonted  e»se  gives  o'er. 

Flaps  the  unwieldy  wing,  and  longs  to  soar  ; 

Up  mounts  the  chief,  and  to  the  cheated  eye 

Ten  thousand  shuttles  dart  along  the  sky  ; 

As  swift  through  ether  rise  the  rushing  swarms, 

Gay  dancing  to  the  beam  their  sunbright  forms  ; 

And  each  thin  form  still  lingering  on  the  sight 

Trails,  as  it  shoots,  a  line  of  silver  Mght. 

High  poised  on  buoyant  wing,  the  thoughtful  Queen 

In  gaze  attentive  views  the  varied  scene  ; 

And  soon  her  far-fetched  ken  discerns  below 
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The  light  laburnum  lift  her  polished  bro-vr, 
Wave  her  green  leafy  ringlets  o'er  the  glade, 
And  seems  to  beckon  to  her  friendly  shade. 
STvift  as  the  falcon's  sweep,  the  monarch  bends 
Her  flight  abrupt ;  the  following  host  descends 
Round  the  fine  twig,  like  clustered  grapes  they  close 
In  thickening  wreaths,  and  coyert  a  short  repose." 


Evans. 


Yet  we  are  satisfied  that  to  permanently  increase  our  swarms 
we  must  resort  to 

ARTIFICIAL    SWARMING, 

for  if  we  depend  on  our  natural  swarms,  nnless  we  watch  the 
hives  during  the  swarming  season,  we  shall  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  swarms  ;  for  the  time  occupied  by  a  swarm  in  leav- 
ing the  hive  and  clustering,  rarely  occupies  more  than  ten 
minutes,  sometimes  not  half  as  long.  Sometimes  they  leave 
the  hive  and  fly  some  distance,  and  after  they  have  gone  or 
have  clustered,  there  is  nothing  like  an  even  chance  of  our 
knowing  they  have  swarmed,  even  if  we  examine  the  hives ; 
and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  bee-keepers  for  more  than 
fifty  years  have  experimented  on  artificial  swarming.  Till 
within  a  short  time  the  process  has  been  so  complicated  that  it 
required  more  time  and  knowledge  than  the  mass  of  the  bee- 
keepers had  at  their  command.  But  thanks  to  the  genius  and 
experiments  of  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  (who  formerly  resided 
in  our  county,)  the  process  is  now  so  short  and  simple  that 
any  person  keeping  bees  can  accomplish  it.  Perhaps  a  relation 
of  our  own  experience  in  this  matter  will  here  be  in  place.  In 
1861  we  had  a  swarm  wh^ch  was  hived  in  1855,  (a  second 
swarm ;)  during  the  six  years,  it  had  filled  the  body  of  the 
hive,  but  had  furnished  us  with  neither  swarms  or  honey.  Hav- 
ing studied  Langstroth's  niethod,  we  invited  a  friend  early  in 
June  to  come  and  assist  us  in  the  "  kill  or  cure"  process.  He 
gladly  complied  with  tho  invitation,  as  he  had  a  hive  in  about 
the  same  condition,  but  he  did  not  believe  we  could  succeed  in 
making  a  swarm. 
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On  a  warm  day,  about  11  o'clock,  when  the  bees  were  flying 
thick,  Ave  took  the  hive  from  the  stand,  carried  it  about  twenty 
feet  back  and  turned  it  bottom  up,  having  previously  stopped 
the  entrance.  We  then  placed  a  similar  hive  (empty)  on  the 
stand  in  its  place,  that  the  bees  which  were  abroad  might  enter 
it ;  -vve  then  opened  the  bottom  of  the  inverted  hive,  no  bees  fly- 
ing out,  as  they  were  completely  stupefied  with  fear  ;  we  placed 
a  box  the  size  of  the  hive  on  it,  and  tied  a  cloth  around  the 
joint  to  prevent  any  bees  from  getting  out.  We  then  drum- 
med with  sticks  on  the  sides  of  the  hive ;  after  a  few  minutes* 
drumming,  the  bees  commenced  going  up,  and  when  we 
thought  we  had  enough  for  a  swarm — having  a  glass  in  the 
box  covered  with  a  slide — Vv'e  removed  the  box,  the  bees  clus- 
tering in  the  top  like  a  natural  swarm  ;  we  then  having  a  sheet 
spread  upon  the  ground,  struck  the  box  down  upon  the  sheet, 
emptying  the  box  entirely,  and  then  sprinkled  the  bees  with 
water  from  a  watering  pot  to  prevent  their  flying.  Then 
placing  a  hive  for  them  as  for  a  natural  swarm,  we  moved  the 
old  hive  back  to  its  place  on  the  stand,  so  that  any  stray  bees 
might  enter  it.  Shaking  the  bees  from  the  decoy  hive,  which 
we  had  placed  temporarily  on  the  stand,  all  the  returning  bees 
entered  the  old  hive,  none  leaving.  When  the  driven  swarm 
had  entered  the  new  hive,  which  they  did  very  kindly — it  con- 
tained no  comb  or  anything  to  entice  them^ — we  moved  the  old 
hive  about  thirty  feet,  and  placed  the  new  swarm  where  the 
old  one  had  stood,  and  the  process  was  complete,  having  occu- 
pied about  forty  minutes.  So  well  satisfied  was  our  incredu- 
lous friend,  that  he  concluded  to  operate  on  his  hive  the  next 
day  if  we  would  assist  him.  Now  for  the  result.  The  new 
swarm  went  to  work  immediately,  and  in  twelve  days  filled  the 
hive,  holding  one  bushel,  and  the  same  season  gave  us  twenty 
lbs.  of  nice  honey.  The  next  season  they  threw  oflf  a  very 
large  swarm  the  25th  day  of  May,  and  two  afterwards  that 
season. 

The  old   swarm,  after  recovering  from  their  depression  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  their  queen,  raised  a  new  queen,  became 
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as  populous  as  before,  and  made  thirty  pounds  of  honey  for 
our  use  that  season.  I  dreaded  the  operation  previous  to  doing 
it,  as  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  was  very 
easy  and  a  complete  success.  I  have  since  done  it  alone  several 
times,  and  it  has  always  worked  w^ell ;  but  I  would  advise  every 
one  Avho  undertakes  it  for  the  first  time  to  have  assistance. 
This  is  certainly  an  easy  method  of  making  swarms  ;  but  easy 
as  it  is  there  is  a  way  to  do  it  much  easier,  and  that  is  by 
using  the 

MOVABLE  COMB  HIVE, 

invented  and  patented  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth.  In  this  hive 
all  the  comb  is  built  in  moveable  frames,  which  are  suspended 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  hive,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  re- 
placed with  the  utmost  facility.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
bees  knows  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  build  their  combs 
in  a  very  irregular  manner  ;  but  in  this  hive,  the  combs  are 
built  with  perfect  regularity  ;  we  can  have  them  made  of  any 
thickness,  but  it  is  best  to  have  them  all  of  one  thickness,  so 
that  we  may  change  them  from  one  hive  to  another,  thus — If 
we  find  in  the  month  of  November  that  one  swarm  has  not 
honey  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  we  can 
take  two  or  three  frames  from  a  hive  that  has  a  surplus  and 
put  them  in  the  weak  hive  in  place  of  their  empty  frames  ;  if 
we  wish  to  make  a  swarm  at  the  proper  season,  we  take  a  few 
frames  containing  broad  comb  with  the  bees  adhering,  and  put 
them  in  a  new  hive,  and  if  we  wish  for  more  bees,  shake  a  few 
from  other  frames,  and  we  have  a  new  swarm,  as  bees  will 
never  leave  brood  comb ;  they  immediately  raise  a  queen  and 
go  on  with  their  work.  To  mention  all  the  advantages  of  this 
hive  would  require  considerable  space ;  we  think  any  bee- 
keeper examining  it  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  hive. 
Langstroth,  in  his  very  valuable  book,  the  "  Hive  and  Honey 
Bee,"  gives  sixty-one  reasons  why  he  considers  his  hive  an 
improvement  on  the  old  fashioned  hive,  among  them  is  his  fa- 
cihty  for   getting   rid  of  the   moth.     All  we   have  to  do  wh«n 
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we  find  indications  of  this  pest  is  to  open  the  hive,  take  out 
the  frames  till  we  find  the  interloper  ;  cut  out  all  the  comb  in* 
fected,  return  the  comb  to  the  hive,  and  the  work  is  done.  But 
we  need  not  enlarge  our  remarks  on  this  hive  ;  any  intelligent 
person  can  see  at  once  the  advantages  of  a  perfect  control  of 
the  combs.  There  are  other  hives  with  movable  frames,  but 
they  are  all  modifications  of  Langstroth ;  to  him  we  believe  be- 
longs the  invention  of  the  movable  comb  hive,  although  about 
the  same  time  a  Prussian  Clergyman  of  the  name  of  Dzierzon 
invented  a  movable  comb  hive,  yet  not  as  simple  as  Lang- 
stroth's,  neither  had  any  knowledge  of  the  other.  To  show 
the  estimation  in  which  Dzierzon's  system  is  held  in  Germa- 
ny, we  give  an  extract  from  the  Leipzig  Illustrated  Almanac. 
Eeport  on  Agriculture,  1846  : 

"  Bee  culture  is  no  longer  regarded  as  of  any  importance  in 
rural  economy." 

From  the  same,  1853  : 

"  Since  Dzierzon's  system  has  been  made  known,  an  entire 
revolution  in  bee  culture  has  been  produced ;  a  new  era  has 
been  created  for  it,  and  bee  keepers  are  turning  their  attention 
to  it  with  renewed  zeal." 

Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  hear  us  talk  of  control- 
ling and  handling  bees,  but  to  us  they  possess  no  terror  ;  by 
Langstroth's  method  they  seem  to  lose  all  desire  to  sting.  It  is 
simply  this.  When  you  wish  to  perform  any  operation  on  bees, 
open  your  hive,  (his  hive  opens  at  the  top,)  and  sprinkle  them 
with  water  made  very  sweet,  with  sugar,  or  honey ;  as  the  bee 
can  never  resist  the  inclination  to  take  anything  sweet,  any 
more  than  the  drinker  can  his  dram,  they  forget  their  anger 
and  fill  themselves  with  sweets,  and  this  puts  them  in  so  com- 
fortable a  frame  of  mind,  that  they  allow  themsemselves  to  be 
handled  without  resenting  it,  if  you  do  not  hurt  them.  Bee 
keepers  have  always  known  that  bees  were  not  inclined  to 
sting  when  swarming,  but  no  one  knew  why  !  Langstroth  dis- 
covered that  it  is  because  the  bees  have  taken  in  a  supply  of 
honey  to  commence  work  in  the  now  home.  Every  one  knowa 
8 
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that  a  quarrelsome  man  is  better  natured  after  dinner,  than  be- 
fore, so  with  the  bees,  when  gorged  with  honey,  they  have  an 
amiable  disposition.  But  a  new  kind  of  bee  has  lately  been 
introduced,  said  to  be  much  more  docile,  under  auy  circum- 
stances than  the  common  bee,  and  this  is  the 

ITALIAN   BEE. 

Aristotle  and  Virgil  both  speak  of  this  bee,  but  it  has  been 
comparatively  unknown  till  within  a  few  years,  (after  a  lapse 
of  two  thovisand  years).  It  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Italian  queen  retains  her  fertility  much  longer  than  the  com-* 
mon  queen,  and  is  more  prolific,  that  the  Italians  are  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  common  bee,  produce  more  swarms  and 
more  honey,  commence  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  work  later  in 
the  season  than  the  common  bee ;  they  are  undoubtedly  an  im- 
provement, but  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  has  deterred 
many  from  obtaining  them.  The  price  for  an  Italian  Queen 
has  been  ten  dollars.  As  the  Irishman  said,\"  too  much  money 
for  so  little  meat,"  but  probably  before  many  years  the  price 
will  be  so  reduced  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  bee 
keepers.  There  are  many  more  points  in  bee  keeping  upon 
which  we  might  touch,  but  we  have  already  occupied  more 
space  than  we  intended. 

In  conclusion  we  would  advise  every  bee  keeper  to  purchase 
a  copy  of  Langstroth's  Book  (thii'd  edition),  whether  they  use 
his  hive  or  not ;  we  are  satisfied  it  will  be  money  well  invested. 
Huber,  Bevan  and  other  Europeans  have  written  good  books, 
but  they  are  not  exactly  fitted  to  this  continent.  Many  books 
on  the  bee  have  been  published  in  this  country,  some  of  them 
good,  many  of  them  worthless  ;  one  copies  Bevan's  Preface 
entirely  without  giving  credit ;  the  sole  object  of  some  seem 
to  be,  to  abuse  and  villify  Huber  long  after  he  occupies  his 
grave.  Langstroth  goes  forward  in  his  work  turning  neither 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  our  opinion  is  that  any  person  studying 
his  book,  and  managing  their  bees  by  its  teachings  must  sue- 
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CEED ;  and  as  we  think,  all  the  objections  which  have  existed 
against  keeping  bees,  can  be  overcome  by  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  management,  and  the  prices  of  all  saccharine  matter 
will  probably  rule  high  for  many  years  to  come,  we  hope  to  see 
an  interest  awakened  on  this  subject,  which  will  result  in  stock- 
ing our  county  with  merry  buzzing  swarms,  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  shall  furnish  our  own  honey,  and  that  too  in  goodly 
quantity.  Considerable  honey  is  now  brought  from  New 
Hampshire  and  sold  in  this  vicinity,  large  quantities  of  "West 
India  honey  are  also  used  here,  yet  it  would  not  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  other  duties  of  the  citizens  of  our  county  to 
keep  bees  enough  on  our  own  territory,  so  that  every  year  we 
might  have  a  large  margin  for  exporting.  Although  nature 
has  not  given  the  cane,  or  any  other  plant  producing  sugar  in 
large  qiiantities,  yet 

"  God  gives  man  reason,  he  is  taught 
To  make  the  strength  of  beasts  his  own, 
Their  several  qualities  are  brought 
Into  his  service." 

And  we  can  take  advantage  of  this  in  the  management  of  bees, 
and  then,  too,  it  is  really  a  pleasure,  to  an  enquiring  mind,  to 
study  the  habits  of  this  little  wonder,  so  busy  (if  the  condi- 
tions are  right)  during  its  short  season  for  labor — for  the  length 
of  the  life  of  the  worker  bee  is  about  six  months,  never  reach- 
ing one  year.  The  life  of  the  male  or  drone  is  about  four 
months,  while  the  queen,  '^  sole  monarch  of  the  hive,"  reaches 
the  age  of  four,  and  in  extreme  cases  five  or  six  years.  We 
can  at  any  time  find  amusement  and  recreation  going  among 
our  hives  on  a  warm  day,  when  the  bees  are  busy,  listening  to 
their  merry  songs,  and  watching  their  gyral  gambols,  for  al- 
though provided  with  a  sting  they  never  use  it  except  in  self 
defence,  and  we  are  satisfied  if  their  habits  were  better  under-, 
stood,  future  committees  on  bread  and  honey  would  have  not 
only  a  more  pleasant  but  a  more  onerous  duty  to  perform. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDMUND  SMITH,  Chairman. 
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VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report  : 

There  were  about  thirty  contributors  to  the  Vegetable  de- 
partment, much  less  than  some  former  years,  and  the  quali- 
ty as  a  whole  was  not  quite  as  good,  although  there  were  some 
very  fine  specimens.  The  deficiency  may,  however,  be  owing 
in  part  to  the  crop  generally  not  being  so  abundant  as  some 
previous  years.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  also 
owin°'  in  part  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  contributors,  or  on  the 
part  of  those  who  ought  to  contribute. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  the  following  premiums 
and  gratuities  : — 

To   A.   Curtis   of  South  Danvers,  for   the  largest  and 
choicest  collection   of  vegetables,  the  first  premi- 
um of  |8 
To  E.  E.  Holt,  Andover,  the  second  premium,  "  Har- 
ris' Insects." 

GRATUITIES. 

To  Luke  Cunningham  of  Andover,  for  sixteen  varieties 

of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  $3 

Benjamin  Boynton  of  Andover,  squashes,  «&c.,  50  cts. 

J.  S.  Ives  of  Salem,  Canada  squash  and  sweet  potatoes,  50  cts. 

J.  S.  How  of  Methuen,  specimen  of  cauliflowers,  $1 

E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  for  onions,  flax,  &c.,  '      |1 

Hermon  Abbott,  Andover,  specimen  of  squashes,  50  cts. 

Walter  Donald,  Andover,  turnips,  50  cts. 

M.  C.  Andrews,  Lawrence,  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  75  cts. 

D.  W.  Blakely,  North  Andover,  Curley  Kale,  50  cts. 

P.  P.  Pillsbury,  Andover,  specimen  of  corn,  50  cts. 

John  I.  Bailey,         "                "              "  50  cts. 

Ebenezcr  Jones,        "                '^              "  75  cts. 

Miss.  Charlotte  Frye,  N.  Andover,  specimen  of  corn,  50  cts. 

Nathaniel  B.  Abbott,  Andover,               "           "  50  cts. 

Henry  A.  Bodwell,  Andover,  specimen  cucumbers,  50  cts. 
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Jonathan  King,  South  Danvers,  coffee  bean  plant,  50  cts. 
G.  S.  Phippin,  Methuen,  specimen  of  mammoth  squash,  50  cts. 

H.  Chandler,  Andover,  specimen  of  squashes,  50  cts. 

George  Smith,  Andover,  mammoth  pumpkin,  50  cts. 

H.  Jones,  Andover,  squash  and  pumpkin,  50  cts. 

Reuben  Jones,  Andover,  specimen  of  squashes,  50  cts. 

Luke  Bean,  Andover,             "                  ''  50  cts. 

Ezra  Eobinson,  Lawrence,     "                  "  *50  cts. 

W.  W.  Tracy,  Andover,  corn  stalk,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Holt,     "         Virginia  pepper  plant,  50  cts. 

Mrs.  H.  Bailey,       "          specimen  of  peppers,  50  cts. 
George  L.  Davis,  N.  Andover,  variety  of  fine  squashes 

and  other  articles,  $3 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  HOW,  ) 

NATHAN  PAGE,  Jr.,  \  Committee. 
D.  I.  C.  HIDDEN,  ) 


PEARS. 

The  Committee  on  Pears  would  respectfully  report : 
There  were  thirty  entries  of  Pears  shown.     The  premiums 
were   awarded  to  the  following  persons   for   dishes   of  twelve 
specimens,  $1  each. 

Belle  Lucrative,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 
Bartlett,  Eleazer  Lake,  Topsfield. 
Flemish  Beauty,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 
Beurre  Bosc,  G.  L.  Hodgklns,  Salem. 
Seckel,  John  S.  Ives,  Salem. 
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Biiffum,  Eleazer  Lake,  Topsfield 

Winter  Nelis,  G.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem. 

Lewis,  Charles  F.  Ives,  Salem. 

Louis  Bon  de  Jersey,  Mr^.  H.  P.  Chandler,  Andover. 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  J.  B.  Sargent,  West  Amesbury. 

Golden  Beurre,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 

Marie  Louise,  J.  B.  Sargent,  West  Amesbury. 

B>ezi  de  la  Motte,  G.  L.  HodgKins,  Salem. 

Fulton,  E.  Lake,  Topsfield. 

St.  Guislaine,  Moses  Foster,  Andover. 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Francis  Baker,  South  Danvers, 

GRATUITIES,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 

Paradise  of  Autumn,  Wm.  Chickering,  Andover. 

Fulton,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers. 

Lewis,  Jonathan  Shillaber,  South  Danvers. 

Flemish  Beauty,  G.  L.  Davis,  Andover. 

Flemish  Beauty,  Sylvester  Abbott,  Andover. 

Beurre  Diel,  E.  Lake,  Topsfield. 

Urbaniste,  G.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem. 

Gov.  Endicott,  (from  a  tree   238  years   old,)  W.  A, 

Gaffuey,  Danvers 
Seedling   Pears,   three   varieties,  J.   J,   H.  Gregory, 

Marblehead,  $1. 

NATIVE  WINES. 

Madeira,  made  from  Ehubarb,  Carter  &  Sons.,  Georgetown,  $2 

Blackberry,  "  «  $1 

Two  kinds  from  J.  B.  Howard,  Lawrence,  $1 

"  "  Isaac  Goldsmith,  Andover,  $1 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES. 
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APPLES. 

^Ihe  Committee  on  Apples  have  examined  and  compared 
fruits,  and  award  the  following  premiums  of  $1  each  for  the 
best  plates,  of  twelve  each,  of  the  kinds  named  : — 

H.  &.  J.  M.  Perry,  Danvers,  Porter. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  Pickman  Pippin. 

E.  Lake,  Topsfield,  Yellow  Belle  Fleur. 

J.  Sidney  Howe,  Methuen,  Baldwins. 

Geo.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem,  Ribston  Pippin. 

J.  B.  Barker,  Methuen,  Hubbaidston  Nonsuch. 

Peter  AVait,  Danvers,  Hunt's  Russett. 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  Danvers  Sweet. 

D.  T.  Morrison,  Methuen,  Seaver  Sweet. 
J.  B.  Barker,  Methuen,  Gravenstein, 

E.  Lake,  Topsfield,  Minister- 
Peter  Wait,  Danvers,  Ramsdell  Sweet. 
S.  P.  Fowler,  Danvers,  Fameuse, 

Hiram  Goodhue,  No.  Andover,  Red  Russett. 

J.  H.  Rea,  Andover,  Roxbury  Russett. 

H.  &.  J.  M.  Perry,  Danvers,  R.  Island  Greening. 

N.  Annable,  South  Danvers,  Fall  Harvey. 

E.  Lake,  Topsfield,  Lyscom. 

"  "  Fall  Pippin. 

H.  &  J.  M.  Perry,  Danvers,  Winter  Sweet. 
T.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  Moody. 

"  «  "         Ladies'  Sweet. 

Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  Ben  or  Eustis. 
Hiram  Goodhue,  North  Andover,  Northern  Spy. 
Largest  number  of  varieties,  Eleazer  Lake,  Topsfield, 

one  copy  of  "  Harris'  Insects." 
J.  B.  Barker,  Methuen,  second  premium,  %%. 

GRATUITIES. 

Seth  Shearman,  Andover,  variety,  $1 

Levi  Bean,  Andover,  two  varieties>  $1 
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Enoch  Frye,  No.  Andover,  Baldwins, 

M.  G.  Pratt,  Andover,  King  of  Tompkins  Co., 

E.  r.  Holt,  Andover,  Hubbardston, 

H.  Jones,  Andover,  Porter, 

J.  S.  Ives,  Salem,  Lyscom, 

S.  P.  Povrler,  Danvers,  Hurlbert, 

Joseph  P.  Blake,  Ko,  Andover,  five  varieties, 

WM.  CHICKERING, 
JAMES  FLINT, 
GEO.  W.  GAGE, 


50  ct&. 

$1 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

Committee. 

GRAPES,  PEACHES  AND  ASSOETED  FRUIT. 

The   Committee    on   Grapes,   Peaches    and    Assorted  Fruit 
report  seventeen  entries   of    Grapes,   one   of  Peaches,  one    of 
Plums  and  four  of  Cranberries.     The  premiums  were  awarded 
to  the  following  persons  :— 
For  the  best  County  Seedling,  Rogers'  Hybrid,  No.  15, 

to  G.  W.  Gage  of  Methuen,  $^ 

Cold  House  Grapes  to  John  M.  Ives,  Salemy  $2 
Assorted  Fruit,  Peter  Wait  of  Danvers,  "  Flint's  Work 

on  Grasses," 

Best  Concord  Grape,  Wm.  H.  Kimball,  Andover,  $1 

Best  Hartford  Prolific,  Wm.  Chickering,  Andover,  $1 

Best  Isabella,  G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen,  $1 

Best  Diana,  W.  H.  Kimball,  Andover,  $1 

Best  Delaware,         "                    "  $1 

Rogers'  Seedling,  No.  19,  G.  W.  Gage,  MethueJi,  $1 

Blood  Peach,  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  $1 

GRATUITIES. 

E.  S.  Rogers,  Salem,  show  of  his  No.  3,  4,  &  15,  $1 
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Samuel  Gray,  Andover,  Plums,  50  cts* 

John  Smith,  Andover,  Grapes,  (Hot  House,)  50  cts. 

J.  B.  Sargent,  West  Amesbury,  Seedling  Giape,  $1 

Moses  Foster,  Andover,  four  varieties  of  Grapes,  50  cts. 

James  Bailey,  Andover,  Concord  Grapes,  50  cts. 

G.  W.  Gage,  Andover,  Seedling  Isabella,  50  cts. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Clinton  Grape,  50  cts. 

CRANBERRIES. 

John  L.  Colcord,  South  Danvers,  50  cts. 

H.  Jones,                  "             "  50  cts. 

J.  NEWHALL,  ^ 

AVM.  D.  LAMB,  >  Committee. 

ANDB,EW  NICHOLS,  ) 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Implements  have   examined  the 
several  implements   entered,  and  respectfully   report  that   iu 
their  opinion  the  following  gratuities  should  be  awarded  : — 
S.  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  for  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,         $5 
D.  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  Farmer's  Mowing  Machine,  $5 

David  Gray,  Andover,  a  new  Hand  Cider  Mill,  .         $3 

Amos  Poor,  West  Newbury,  a  Horse  Pitch  Fork,  $1 

J.  S.  Morse,  Georgetown,  a  Corn  Sheller,  $1 ' 

Henry  Waterman,  Haverhill,  a  patent  AVater  Drawer,  $3 

To  Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  they  award  $2 
for  a  Vegetable  Cutter,  $1  for  a  Lever  Cutter,  and  $1  for  a 
Corn  Sheller. 
9 
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There  was  on  exhibition  a  very  useful  article  called  the 
Yankee  Clothes  Dryer,  and  a  very  valuable  Coal  Sifter,  but  as 
the  Committee  considered  that  these  articles  hardly  come  under 
the  description  of  Farm  Implements,  they  have  not  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  award  any  gratuities  for  them. 

The  above  were  nearly  all  the  Farm  Implements  entered, 
and  the  Committee  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  re- 
gret, shared  in  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
spectators,  that  so  few  of  such  articles  were  presented,  and 
they  hope  to  see  at  future  exhibitions,  a  large  increase  in  this 
department. 

SIDNEY  C.  BANCROFT, 

I.  H.  PUTNAM, 

E.  E.  LUMMUS,  .  ^ 

BENJ.  F.  JENKINS,  >  Committee. 

E.  K.  LEE, 

HIRAM  P.  GOODHUE, 


ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  on  Articles  Manufactured  from  Leather  re- 
port four  entries  only  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  award  the  first 
premium  of  $4  to  Stickney  &  Co.,  of  Groveland,  for  the  best 
pair  of  thick  boots. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Ladies  Calf  Walking  Shoes,  $2  to  H. 
&  C.  Stickney  of  Groveland. 

There  were  but  two  entries  of  Harnesses.  The  Committee 
award  to  George  French  of  North  Andover  $5,  for  the  best 
carriage  harness,  also  $3  for  the  best  waggon  harness. 

LEWIS  ALLEN, 

I'or  the  Committee. 
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COUNTERPANES,  CAEPETINGS  AND  RUGS. 

The  Committee  on  Counterpanes,  Carpets  and  Rugs,  present 
the  following  rej^ort : — 

There  were  twelve  entries  of  Counterpanes,  and  twelve  also 
of  Rugs.     No  floor  or  stair  Carpets  were  offered. 

For  the  best  Counterpanes,  the  Committee  award  to  Mrs.  A. 
Bennett  of  Lawrence,  the  first  premium  of  $4. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Stickney,  Lawrence,  the  second  premium 
of  $2. 

To  Mrs.  H.  H.  Edgell,  of  Andover,  Mrs.  John  C.  Dow  of 
Lawrence,  Miss.  Eliza  Mooar  of  Andover,  Miss.  Susie  Morse 
of  "West  Boxford,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Symonds  of  North  Andover, 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Abbott  of  Andover,  Mrs.  Mary  Fuller  of  South 
Danvers,  Mrs.  J.  Frye  of  Andover,  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Higgins  of 
Andover,  each  a  gratuity  of  $L 

For  the  best  Rug  the  Committee  award  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Church 
of  Lawrence,  the  first  premium  of  $3. 

To  Mrs.  Nathan  Bushby  of  South  Danvers,  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $2. 

To  Mrs.  Phebe  Atkinson  of  Andover,  two  Rugs,  $L50. 

To  Miss.  Eliza  Robinson  of  Lawrence,  Miss.  A.  D.  Carr 
of  West  Newbury,  Mary  Tenney  of  Bradford,  Miss.  Mary  A. 
Ross  of  Danversport,  Mrs.  George  B.  Abbott  of  Andover,  a  gra- 
tuity of  $1  each. 

To  Mrs.  David  Baker  of  Andover,  two  Rugs,  $L25. 

A.  J.  GOULD,  ^ 

GEO  FRENCH, 

DANIEL  RICHARDS,  [  Committee. 

A.  E.  GOODWIN,  I 

N.  B.  ABBOTT,  J 
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FANCY  ARTICLES. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Articles  report  that  the  whole 
number  of  entries  was  sixty-eight.  This  is  a  very  small  show 
of  such  articles,  as  compared  with  former  years.  The  Com- 
mittee missed  the  usual  display  of  Bonnets,  Shell  and  Horn 
Combs,  and  articles  made  by  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  There  were  no  Bonnets  or  Combs  exhibited,  and  the 
Committee  were  ennabled  to  offer  but  one  premium  under  the 
rules  of  the  Society.     The   following  is  the  list  of  awards  : — 

A.  C.  Merrill  of  Newburyport,  a  child  under  12  years 

of  age,  for  Bead  Work,  Crotchet  Work,  etc.,  prem.        |3 
Harriet  B.  Low,  Andover,  Burr  Frames,  gratuity, 
Mary  E.  Low,  Andover,  Burr  Frame,  " 

B.  E.  Herrick,  Lawrence,  Plain  Sewing        " 
Mary  Johnson,  Andover,  Picture  in  Crayon, 
Susan  C.  Cutts,  Salem,  Worsted  Tidy, 
M.  E.  Johnson,  Andover,  Hair  Wreath, 
James  Batty,  (by  G.  W.  W.  Dove,)  Andover,  Fancy  Shirt, 

C.  C.  Stevens,  Boxford,  Worsted  Work, 
E.  P.  G.  Marsh,  Methuen,  Childs  Blanket  and  Skirt, 
J.  W.  Mann,  Methuen,  Fancy  Carved  Work,  etc., 
M.  A.   Farnham,   North  Andover,  Fancy  Work,  two 

Collars, 

Sarah  Bean,  Andover,  Cone  Baskets, 

Sarah  F.  Jenkins,  Andover,  Crochet  Work, 

Picture,  by  Mary  Johnson,  Andover, 

Annie  Gonld,  Boxford,  Cone  Frame  Work, 

Anna  Putnam,  Danvers,  Wall  Pockets, 

E.  P.  Ingersoll,  Andover,  Fancy  Slippers  and  Tidy, 

Josephine  N.   Frye,  Andover,  Colored   Crayons  and 
Crotchet  Work, 

N.  J.  Merrill,  Andover,  Book  Marks  andTidy, 

Sarah  E.  Higgins,  Andover,  Crotchet  Work, 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Church,  Lawrence,  Cross  and  Coloring  Pho- 
tographs, '     •  50  cts. 


$1 

50  cts. 

$1 

75  cts. 

50  cts. 

$1 

irt,  $3 

50  cts. 

$L50 

$3 

75  cts. 

50  cts. 

$1 

50  cts. 

$1 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 

$L50 

50  cts. 

50  cts. 
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IMIss.  Newman,  Andover,  Cap  and  Tidies,  75  cts, 
D.  S.  Gillis,  Andover,  Fancy  Skirts  and  pair  Chemises,      $1.50 

Harriet  Warren,  Cone  Baskets,  50  cts 

George  H.  Peirson,  Saugus,  Cone  Frame,  very  fine,  $1 

Scott  Kimball,  Andover,  Hair  Wreath,               ^  $1.50 

Lydia  C.  Abbott,  Andover,  Cone  Basket,  75  cts 

Mary  Gray,  Salem,  Tidy  and  Collar,  75  cts 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Abbott,  Andover,  Fancy  Hair  Work,  $1 

Sarah  Ingalls,  Andover,  Tidy,  $1 

A.  G.  Cole,  Andover,  Chemise  Yoke  and  Sleeve,  50  cts 

Roxanna  Bailey,  Andover,  Hair  Wreath,  $2 

Elmira  Jones,  Andover,  Crayon  Picture,  50  cts. 

N.  A.  Messer,  Methuen,  Chair  Coverings,  50  cts. 

Louisa  Boynton,  Andover,  Indian  Doll,  50  cts. 

Clara  Boynton,  Andover,  Bead  Work,  $1 

Alice  L.  Tuck,  Beverly,  Woolen  Tidy,  $1 
Eespectfully  submitted  by 

F.  POOLE,  ^ 

JAMES  KIMBALL,  j 

HENRY  HOBBS,      )>  Committee. 

DAVID  STILES, 

N.  AMBROSE, 


FLOWERS. 

Best  pair  of  Parlor  Boquets,  Geo.  L.  Davis,  Andover,  $2 
"  hand  Boquets,  Edward  Flynn,  Lawrence,  $2 
"  Floral  design,  Geo.  L.  Davis,  North  Andover,  $3 
"  stand  Cut  Flowers,  Edward  Flynn,  Lawrence,  |2 
"  dish  of  Native  Flowers,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Spofford,  Grove- 
land,  $1 
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Best  twelve  Dahlias,  Geo.  L.  Davis,  North  Andover,  $1 

"     and  largest  display    from    one    individual,   Edward 

Flynn,  Lawrence,  $2 

Three  of  the  Committee  award  to  B.  R.  Downs  of  Brad- 
ford, as  a  gratuity  for  his  Century  Plant,  (35  years 
old,)  $3 

Floral  display,  Mrs.  Doct.  Tracy,  Andover,  a  gratuity,  $1 

Dish  of  Quilled  Asters,   W.  H.  Perrin,   West  Andover, 

a  gratuity,  $1 

Basket  of  Flowers,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Chandler,  a  gratuity,       50  cts. 

B.  R  DOWNS,  ) 

JOHN  PRESTON,     i  Committee. 

WM.  L.  WESTON,   ) 


ROOT  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Root  Crops  would  report :  ■ 
The  attention  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  root  crops 
and  vegetables  in  the  county  during  the  last  season,  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
that  kind  of  labor  which  is  adapted  to  them.  Our  farmers 
have  long  since  abandoned  all  doubts  with  regard  to  their  profit, 
and  the  benefit  which  they  confer  upon  the  animals  fed  upon 
them.  During  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  very  gener- 
ally introduced  into  every  section  of  the  county ;  not  perhaps 
so  largely  as  we  could  have  wished,  but  extensively  enough  to 
indicate  an  increasing  appreciation  of  their  value.  The  onion 
crop  of  Essex  County  has  become  one  of  the  well  known 
proofs,  of  the  pi'ofit  of  judicious  and  skillful  cultivation.  The 
carrot  crop  has  become  in  some  regions  one  of  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  and  a  very  considerable  article  of  merchan- 
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dise  among  us.  Our  dairy  men  heve  learned  the  value  of  the 
Mangel  Wurzel.  And  all  who  find  it  necessary  to  winter  store 
cattle  on  rather  inferior  fodder,  have  become  satisfied  that  the 
turnip  crop  can  do  more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  hard  fare. 

We  doubt  whether  any  man  among  us  who  has  learned  these 
facts  by  experience  could  be  made  to  believe  that  twenty-five 
tons  of  carrots  on  an  acre  of  land,  or  twenty  tons  of  Euta  Ba- 
gas  are  not  a  profitable  crop,  because  as  is  said,  nearly  ninety 
parts  in  one  hundred  are  water,  in  a  free  and  unnutritious  con- 
dition. It  is  evident  that  however  great  may  be  the  dilution, 
there  are  floating  in  this  liquid,  and  diff'used  throughout  it,  and 
combined  with  it,  certain  chemical  agents  which,  presented  in 
this  form,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  animal 
fibre.  The  argument  so  frequently  used,  that  root  crops,  par- 
ticularly turnips,  contain  a  large  percentage  of  water,  and  must 
therefore  be  deficient  in  nutritive  power,  will  apply  to  almost 
every  article  of  food  known  to  man  and  animals.  Every  pro- 
duct of  the  soil  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  either 
woody  fibre  or  water,  which  of  itself  is  not  nutritious ;  but 
which  under  proper  combinations  is  highly  useful  and  impor- 
tant. It  should  be  remembered  that  by  actual  experiments  in 
feeding,  300  pounds  of  Swedish  turnips  are  proved  to  be 
equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  English  hay  ;  and  that  under  this 
rule,  an  acre  of  land  which  produces  two  tons  of  hay,  will,  by 
furnishing  eighteen  tons  of  turnips,  increase  its  production  of 
food  three-fold.  These  crops  are  a  fair  average  for  the  esti- 
mate. It  is  found  moreover  that  1728  grains  in  weight  of 
Swedish  turnip  afibrd  110  grains  of  nutritive  matter;  and 
that  3000  grains  of  white  clover  contain  only  100  grains  of  nu- 
tritive matter.  According  to  this  estimate  turnips  are  nearly 
twice  as  nutritious  as  undried  white  clover ;  and  it  would  re- 
quire a  crop  of  thirty-six  tons  of  green  clover  to  the  acre,  to 
afford  the  nourishment  furnished  by  eighteen  tons  of  turnips. 
Clover  contains  by  actual  test  five-sixths  of  its  weight  in  water  ; 
and  we  need,  therefore,  only  twelve  tons  of  the  green  clover 
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fo  furnish  us  with  the  two  tons  of  dry  hay  which  we  have  in- 
troduced into  our  calculation. 

We  present  these  comparative  estimates  to  show  that,  weight 
by  weight,  the  turnip  crop  is  superior  to  the  grass  crop  in  point 
of  nourishment,  taking  each  crop  in  a  green  state ;  and  that 
the  loss  in  water  is  much   less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

But  beyond  all  this  there  is  the  practical  fact  known  to  ev- 
ery farmer,  that  the  health  of  his  animals,  and  their  capacity 
to  digest  other  kinds  of  food,  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of 
roots.  Aside  from  the  actual  nourishment  which  the  roota 
contain,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  so  combining  with  the  acids 
of  the  stomach  and  with  the  chemical  constituents  of  hay, 
grain,  straw,  etc.,  as  to  aid  very  materially  the  business  of 
feeding.  The  amount  of  English  hay  and  Indian  corn  requi- 
site to  produce  a  given  amount  of  animal  growth  and  fat,  may 
be  materially  reduced,  and  economically  reduced  too,  by  a  ju- 
dicious use  of  turnips.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  vast  amount 
of  hay  and  corn  meal  is  unassimilated,  where  these  articles  are 
fed  lavishly,  as  they  usually  are,  to  our  stall-fed  cattle.  It  is 
the  use  of  roots,  especially  turnips,  which  may  prevent  this, 
and  render  the  business  of  feeding,  now  so  unprofitable  here, 
perhaps  somewhat  remunerative.  These  remarks  may  not  be 
applicable  to  those  sections  of  the  country,  which  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  market,  as  to  render  their  grass  and  grain 
crops  of  comparatively  small  value.  But  among  ourselves, 
where  the  markets  are  at  our  very  doors,  and  where  these 
crops  command  a  high  price,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  skillful 
economy  in  their  use  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  good 
farming. 

We  have  referred  particularly  to  the  Sweedish  turnip,  be- 
cause we  consider  it  better  adapted  than  any  other  root  to  the 
general  business  of  farming.  The  carrot  and  the  Mangel  Wur- 
zel,  each  of  which  is,  in  its  way,  very  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
require  most  careful  cultivation,  and  soil  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  They  need  heavy  manuring,  with  fertilizers  properly 
prepared  and  skillfully  applied.     They  must  be   seeded  early 
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in  the  season ;  and  if  by  any  accident  of  drought  or  insect  of 
blight  the  early  plant  is  destroyed,  the  seasons  here  are  not  long 
enough  to  give  a  good  crop  from  late  sowing.  Not  that  we 
would  undervalue  either  of  these  roots.  For  dairy  purposes 
the  Mangel  is  invaluable  ;  and  careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  feeding  it  is  often  attended  with  results  superior  to  those 
following  the  use  of  vSwedes,  especially  in  fattening  full-grown 
cattle.  Still  the  seed  germinates  with  difficulty,  the  youno- 
plants  are  tender,  and  less  weight  is  obtained  per  acre  than 
from  Swedes.  So  too  of  the  carrot,  when  cultivated  properly, 
and  selected  well,  there  is  no  more  useful  crop,  and  perhaps 
none  more  profitable.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  root 
in  Essex  County,  where  our  farmers  have  surpassed  all  others 
in  the  size  of  their  carrot  crop,  and  where  feeders  have  already 
learned  its  value  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Bat  it  seems  to  us  that  the  true  value  of  the  Ruta  Baga  or 
Swedish  turnip,  is  not  yet  fully  known  among  us.  It  is  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  a  substitute  for  the  potatoe,  which 
formerly  gave  an  ample  reward  for  a  small  outlay  of  land,  la- 
bor, and  capital,  but  which  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  of  all  field-crops.  It  furnishes  excellent  food  for 
man  as  well  as  animals,  can  be  cultivated  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense, and  is  admirably  adapted  to  much  of  the  light  soil  of 
the  county.  It  grows  with  great  luxuriance  on  new  land.  It 
may  be  sown  late  in  June,  after  other  crops  have  had  one  hoe- 
ing, and  just  before  the  busy  season  of  haying  begins, — in  fact 
Swedes  for  winter-store  should  not  be  sown  earlier.  The  crop 
may  be  easily  managed  with  the  horse-cultivator  ;  and,  inas- 
much as  it  will  bear  rough  usage  in  early  life  with  impunity,  it 
can  be  thinned  with  great  rapidity  with  the  common  hoe — facts 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  present  scarcity  and  expense  of 
labor. 

The  value  of  the  turnip  in  English  husbandry  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  need  only  be  referred  to.  A  desire  to  impress 
its  value  upon  the  minds  of  farmers  here,  induces  us  to  enter 
10 


into  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  it,  rather  than  the  expecta- 
tion of  presenting  anything  new. 

The  cultivation  of  the  turnip  as  a  field-crop,  although  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  carried  on  with  great  care  in  Holland  ior 
many  centuries,  was  unknown  in  England  until  its  introduction 
into  Korfolk  by  Lord  Townshend,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  pursued  with  great  indus- 
try and  skill,  until  the  best  varieties  are  found  in  that  country. 
The  time  may  arrive  when  the  seed  of  the  root  raised  in  this 
country  Avill  be  as  good  as  that  raised  in  England  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  now.  It  may  be  some  defect  in  our  cultivation,  which  caus- 
es the  degeneration  of  the  plant  here  ;  but  that  this  degenera- 
tion does  take  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Possibly  our 
soil  is  not  in  condition  to  develop  the  root  thoroughly  ;  the  fact 
that  Swedes  exhaust  our  new  soil,  would  in  some  degree  indi- 
cate this.  And  yet  it  is  said  of  the  turnip  crop — "  it  is  indeed 
the  sheet-anchor  of  light  soil  cultivation,  and  the  basis  of  the 
alternate  system  of  English  husbandry,  to  which  every  class  of 
the  community  is  much  indebted." 

With  us  the  crop  prefers  a  light  warm  loam,  which  has  not 
been  too  highly  cultivated  for  other  crops,  and  is  not  too  heav- 
ily manured.  We  have  found  a  great  disposition  in  the  best 
improved  turnips  of  England,  to  run  to  necks  and  heavy  luxu- 
riant tops,  at  the  expense  of  the  root,  when  sown  on  rich  heavy 
clayey  soils,  upon  which  root  crops  had  been  previously  raised, 
with  excessive  manuring.  And  while  great  care  is  taken 
abroad  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  this  crop,  it  seems  as 
if  the  rule  was  reversed  here,  and  the  less  care  the  better. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  light  gravelly  soils  which  have 
been  kept  open  by  long  continued  cultivation,  a  good  supply  of 
well  rotted  barn-yard  manure  is  indispensable  to  turnips.- — 
But  such  soil  as  this,  upon  which  grass  had  been  grown  until  a 
strong  sward  has  been  created,  may  be  ploughed  late  in  June, 
a  light  dressing  of  manure  applied  and  harrowed  in  ;  and  by 
using  superphosphate  in  the  rows,  a  good  crop  may  be  obtain- 
ed.    In   England  it  is  very  customary   to   sow  turnips  after  a 
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crop  of  wheat.  But  in  this  country  grass  is  the  usual  succes- 
sor to  our  grain  crops.  And  we  know  of  no  rotation  of  crops 
into  which  turnips  can  be  introduced — unless  it  be  as  a  first 
crop  after  ploughing  the  grass  land  late  in  the  spring.  In  this 
way  turnips  can  be  raised  without  that  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  And  land,  thus  treated,  will  produce 
a  good  corn  crop  the  following  season,  besides  being  in  excel- 
lent condition  to  cultivate.  We  should  not  advise  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips  on  land  which  is  to  be  seeded  down  to  grass  as 
the  next  step  in  the  rotation.  Grass  does  not  set  well,  and  it 
is  a  long  time  before  a  luxuriant  and  compact  sward  is  pro- 
duced after  such  a  process.  A  piece  of  worn  out  grass  land, 
then,  may  be  very  profitably  used'  for  turnips  the  year  it  is 
broken  up.  It  may  then  be  used  for  other  root  crops  if  desir- 
ed, or  for  corn  which  is  by  far  the  best  crop  known  among  us, 
to  precede  the  laying  down  of  lands  to  grass,  with  some  small 
grains.  In  preparing  land  for  turnips  ;  as  we  have  suggested, 
it  should  not  be  ploughed  until  after  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  as  possible — say  about 
the  20th  of  that  month. 

There  are  two  modes  of  applying  manure  to  the  land  for 
turnips,  in  the  choice  of  which  we  should  be  governed  by  the 
soil  Where  the  land  is  very  light,  and  does  not  admit  of  deep 
ploughing,  green  barnyard  manure  may  be  spread  upon  the 
sward  before  ploughing,  and  turned  under.  In  this  case  the 
icrmentation  of  the  manure  will  take  place  with  great  rapidity 
during  the  hot  summer  months — the  sod  which  lies  above  it  not 
being  firm  and  close  enough  to  exclude  the  air,  which  is  indis- 
pensible  to  the  process  of  decomposition.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances the  rootlets  will  find,  as  they  penetrate  the  light  warm 
sod,  an  abundance  of  nourishment  beneath.  On  heavier  lands, 
however,  a  different  process  seems  to  be  necessary.  These 
should  be  ploughed  at  the  time  recommended,  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  give  a  good  supply  of  loose  soil  for  the  seed-bed. 
The  manure  applied  to  them  should  be  avcII  decomposed — and 
if  composted  with  old  muck,  it  will  be  an  advantage.     It  is 
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seldom  that  cow-manure  alone  attains  a  degree  of  warmth  suf- 
ficient for  this  crop.  It  is  well  therefore  to  combine  it  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  well  rotted  horse-manure.  A  compost  of  one 
third  muck,  one  third  cow-manure,  and  one  third  horse- ma- 
nure, well  mixed,  and  thoroughly  decomposed,  is  as  good  an 
application  for  turnips  as  can  be  found.  About  six  cords  of 
this  compost,  spread  upon  the  acre,  and  well  harrowed  in,  will 
make  a  good  bed  for  the  crop.  The  addition  of  half  a  ton  of 
bone  manure  to  the  acre,  to  the  compost  heap  before  it  is  ap- 
plied, will  vastly  improve  the  mixture. 

When  the  land  has  been  prepared  and  the  manure  applied,  as 
we  have  suggested,  it  should  be  lightly  furrowed  with  a  com- 
mon wooden  marker,  containing  three  or  four  teeth  about  four 
inches  long,  and  from  20  to  24  inches  distant  from  each  other. 
This  instrument  will  line  off  the  field  into  shallow  furrows  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  depth.  In  these  furrows,  should  be 
strewn  with  the  hand  about  found  hundred  pounds  of  good  su- 
perphosphate of  lime,  to  the  acre.  The  seed  should  then  be 
sown  in  the  furrows,  with  a  seed-sower,  so  managed  that  the 
seed  shall  not  be  deeply  covered.  We  recommend  the  super- 
phosphate for  this  crop,  after  many  trials  of  its  merits.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  used,  during  the  past  season.  Flour 
of  Bone,  Mexican  Guano,  and  Khodes'  Superphosphate,  upon 
different  contiguous  portions  of  the  same  field.  The  Super- 
phosphate produced  the  desired  and  expected  effect ;  the  Flour 
of  Bone  fell  some  distance  behind  ;  and  the  Guano  produced 
no  perceptible  effect  at  all — the  crop  being  very  light. 

In  manuring  turnips  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  neutralize 
as  far  as  possible  the  vegetable  acids  in  the  soil.  Muck  should, 
never  be  applied  to  them  imtil  it  has  been  corrected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  frost  and  heat,  or  by  the  use  of  lime.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  smoothest  and  best  shaped  turnips  grow  on  land  in 
which  the  mineral  elements  preponderate.  Wherever  these  el- 
ements are  deficient,  as  is  often  the  case  in  soils  where  clay  or 
muck  abound,  the  use  of  lime  will  be  be  found  beneficial,  not 
only  as  a  neutralizer  of  the  acids,  but  as  a  solvent  of  the  veg- 
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etable  matter  contained  in  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
bones,  superphosphate  of  lime,  ashes,  and  Mexican  Guano, 
produce  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  crop.  Of  these  various  fer- 
tilizers the  intelligent  farmer  must  select  that  which  is  the  most 
economical  in  his  own  locality — with  the  assurance  that  land 
which  is  adapted  to  turnips,  is  also  adapted  to  this  class  of  ma- 
nures. And  he  may  also  be  assured  that  no  kind  or  quantity 
of  manure  will  induce  turnips  to  grow  in  land  chilled  by  stag- 
nant water,  to  never  so  slight  a  degree. 

We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  in 
another  portion  of  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  one 
method  can  be  adopted,  by  those  who  select  the  land  and  ap- 
ply the  manure  according  to  our  directions.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  furrow  and  ridge  for  deep  drill  husbandry,  a  piece  of 
newly-ploughed  sod-land  although  it  may  be  done  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter;  and  we  had  better  resort,  therefore,  to  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  sowing  on  a  flat  surface  with  the  common 
seed-sower.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  method  so  econ- 
omical as  this,  and  none  which  will  produce  a  smoother  and 
more  substantial  root.  The  old  system  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Cobbett,  involved  the  necessity  of  a  large  amount 
of  labor,  and  that  trouble  some  application  of  manure,  which 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  Mangel  so  expensive.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cobbett's  system  produced  large  crops.  So  will 
the  system  which  we  recommend,  if  properly  applied. 

The  following  abstract  of  Cobbett's  method  is  contained  in 
an  address  delivered  by  Col.  Pickering  before  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1820  ;  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  ev- 
ery Essex  County  farmer  at  the  present  day. 

The  Ruta  Baga.  This  root  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
manner  just  described  for  the  Mangel  Wurzel ;  the  ground  be- 
ing prepared  in  the  same  manner.  In  England,  they  appear 
to  be  most  commonly  grown  in  rows  twenty-seven  inches  apart, 
with  the  plants  at  a  foot  distance  in  the  rows.  But  William 
Cobbett,  who  in  a  small  book  published  in  New  York,  has  mi- 
nutely  described  his  own  practice,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
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ca,  asserts,  that  the  largest  crops  are  attainable  by  growing  the 
Ruta  Baga  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  about  ten 
inches  or  a  foot  distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows  ;  and  that 
in  this  mode  of  culture  he  has  raised,  in  England,  thirty  tons  to 
the  acre. 

For  this  mode  of  culture,  the  manure,  being  deposited  in  fur- 
rows four  feet  apart,  is  covered  by   four  back   furrows,  two  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other,   of  each  line  with  manure  ;  by 
which  little  ridges  are  formed  ;  and   if  the  ploughing  be  deep 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  there   will   be  a  deep  gutter   between  every 
two  ridges.     The   tops   of  the   ridges  being   made   fine   with 
a  light  harrow,  or  with  rakes,  the   seeds   are  sown  with  a  dril- 
ling machine  ;  or  by  hand,  which  Mr.  Cobbett  says  he  prefers 
to  a  drill.     Two  men  sowed  for  him  seven  acres  in  three  days, 
using  about  four  pounds  of  seed,  in   this  manner  :   a  man  went 
along  by  the  side  of  each   ridge,   and   put   down   two  or  three 
seeds  in  places  at  about  ten  inches   from  each  other,  just  draw- 
ing a  little  earth  over,  and  pressing  it  on  the  seed,  in  order  to 
make  it  vegetate  quickly,   before   the   earth  became  too  dry, — 
But,  he  adds,  the  seven   acres   might  have   been   sown'by  one 
man  in  a  day,  by  just  scattering  the   seeds  along  on  the  top  of 
the  ridges,  when  they  might  have  been  hurried  with  a  rake,  and 
pressed  down  with  a  spade   or   shovel  or  other  flat  instrument. 
But  he  used  a  light  roller,  to  take  two  ridges  at  once,  the  horse 
walking  in  the  gutter  between.     The  time  of  sowing  the  seeds 
must  vary  with  the  climate.     On   Long   Island  Mr.  Cobbett's 
trials  of  one  year,  led  him  to  prefer  the   26th  of  June  ;  but  in 
our  own  county,  I  would  not  pass  the  middle  of  that  month. — 
Indeed,  I  think  it  expedient   (in   order   to   ascertain   the  fittest 
time)  to  commence  sowing  the  seed,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  prepared,  after  the  planting  of  Indian  Corn,  and  to  contin- 
ue to  sow  in  small  plots,  weekly,  until   the  middle  of  June. — 
As  soon  as  the  plants    are   fairly  up  ;  hoes   and  the  fingers  are 
to  be   used,   taking   out  all   the  plants   but   one  in  each  ten  or 
twelve  inches.     As  soon   as   weeds   appear,   hoeing  is  to  com- 
mence, hoeing  the  tops  of  the  ridges  to  the  width  of  about  six 
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mcKes,  showing  the  plants  distinct  and  clean.  Then  the 
plough  is  introduced  taking  a  furrow  from  the  side  of  one 
ridge,  going  up  the  field,  a  furrow  from  the  other  ridge  coming 
down,  then  another  furrow  from  the  same  side  of  the  first 
ridge  going  up,  and  another  furrow  from  the  same  side  of  the 
other  ridge  coming  down.  In  taking  away  the  last  two  fur- 
rows, you  go  within  three  inches  of  the  turnip  plants.  Thus 
a  ridge  is  formed  over  the  original  gutter.  The  next  process 
is,  to  turn  these  furrows  back  again  to  the  turnips.  This  hoe- 
ing and  ploughing  is  to  be  repeated  when  the  appearance  of 
the  weeds  requires  it ;  and  afterwards  the  few  weeds  which 
may  rise  are  to  be  hoed  or  pulled  up.  In  this  way  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  thinks  a  thousand  bushels  of  Euta  Baga  may  be  raised  on 
an  acre  that  will  yield  fifty  bushels  of  Indian  Corn. 

In  describing  the  culture  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  transplant- 
ing was  mentioned,  to  fill  vacant  places.  The  same  may  be 
practiced  with  the  Ruta  Baga.  But  unless  those  va;cant  spots 
be  dug  afresh,  the  transplanted  roots  will  be  much  inferior  to 
their  untransplanted  neighbors,  as  I  found  in  my  last  years  ex- 
periment. And  Mr.  Cobbett  mentions  the  like  difference  in 
his  practice.  At  the  same  time  he  strongly  recommends  the 
raising  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  by  transplanting  for  entire  crops,  as 
far  preferable  to  the  sowing  of  the  seeds,  and  letting  the  plants 
grow  where  their  seeds  first  vegetated.  But  then  he  considers 
it  indispensible  to  perform  this  transplanting  on  ground  fresh 
ploughed,  and  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  beds,  to  raise  plants  as 
we  do  for  cabbage,  a  month's  mere  time  is  allowed  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  their  reception.  In  the  work  of  transplanting, 
the  plain  dibble  is  a  necessary  instrument.  The  hole  made  by 
it  must  be  fully  as  deep  as  the  length  of  the  root ;  and  this  be- 
ing introduced  (taking  care  in  putting  it  into  the  hole  not  to 
bend  its  point)  the  dibble  is  thrust  down  by  its  side,  and  by  a 
dexterous  twist,  or  circular  motion  of  the  hand,  the  earth  is 
pressed  close  against  the  root  in  its  whole  length.  The  largest 
crop  of  Ruta  Bagas  he  ever  raised  in  England,  Mr.  Cobbett 
says,  was  by  transplanting  on  seventeen  acres  ;  which  produc- 
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asunder,  and  the  plants  a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows. 

In  this  mode  of  raising  the  Euta  Baga,  by  transplanting  the 
entire  crop,  so  much  time  is  gained  for  preparing  the  ground, 
that  two  crops  of  weeds  may  be  destroyed,  by  that  number  of 
ploughings  ;  the  first  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  second 
immediately  before  transplanting,  But  Mr.  Cobbett  recom- 
mends a  previous  deep  fall  ploughing  and  another  deep  plough- 
ing in  April,  of  the  ground  intended  for  the  Ruta  Baga.  The 
like  two  deep  ploughings  will  be  equally  proper  and  beneficial 
for  the  Mangel  Wurzel  and  carrots. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  transplanting  method,  men- 
tioned by  Mr,  Cobbett,  one  is,  "  that  it  saves  almost  the  whole 
of  the  after  culture.  There  is  no  hoeing  ;  no  thinning  of  the 
plants  ;  and  not  more  than  one  ploughing  between  the  ridges. '*^ 

A  method  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  adopted  by  Messrs 
Tristram  and  Henry  Little  of  Newbury,  who,  in  1823,  receiv- 
ed a  premium  from  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  raising  the 
greatest  crop  of  turnips  on  an  acre.  It  is  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing experiment.     Their  statement  says  : 

"  The  lot  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  swell  on  our  farm 
in  said  town  ;  the  soil  is  a  yellow  loam  on  a  gravelly  bottom, 
and  had  been  down  to  grass  two  years ;  in  July,  1823,  the  lot 
was  mowed  and  the  hay  was  made  on  the  same  land,  and  the 
produce  was  one  ton  and  eight  hundred.  The  sward  was  then 
ploughed  as  deep  as  would  turn  over,  and  twice  harrowed  p 
furrows  were  then  opened  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  apart,  ten 
ox  cart  loads  of  manure,  mixed  with  ten  loads  of  marsh  mud 
and  sod,  were  put  into  the  furrows,  which  were  covered  with  a 
plough  ;  one  pound  of  seed  was  sown  with  a  machine,  one  row 
on  each  ridge,  and  a  roller  was  made  to  pass  over  the  same, 
which  completed  the  sowing.  As  soon  as  the  third  leaf  was 
grown  they  were  thinned  to  the  distance  of  one  foot  apart  in 
the  rows.  After  that  they  were  three  times  ploughed  between 
the  rows,  and  hoed  twice  ;  the  harvesting  was  in  November,' 
and  the  product  was  nine  hundred  and  eight  bushels." 
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The  method  adopted  by  Messrs.  Little  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  simple  and  practical  than  that  described  by  Cobbett, 
whose  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  modern  labor,  is  indicated 
by  his  supposition  that  one  man  could  sow  seven  acres  of  Ra- 
ta Bagas  in  one  day.  The  crops  raised  in  both  these  cases  are 
large,  but  not  larger  than  those  raised  in  a  simpler  manner — 
twenty-four  hundred  bushels  having  grown  last  year  on  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Chairman  of  this 
committee. 

Turnips  should  be  harvested  early  in  November.  The  safest 
and  most  convenient  place  for  storage  in  this  climate,  is  a  dry 
cellar,  into  which  they  should  be  put  (first  having  been  topped 
with  a  knife)  with  the  tap  root  entire  and  such  earth  as  will 
cling  to  them,  after  a  day  or  two  of  drying,  and  after  being 
transported  from  the  field,  and  passed  through  the  handling 
necessary  to  pack  them.  If  stored  in  a  pit  they  should  be 
freed  from  dirt  before  being  thrown  into  the  pit,  and  a  rough 
roof  raised  over  them  covered  with  earth.  Space  for  ventila- 
tion and  for  straw  covering  should  be  left  between  the  roots 
and  the  roof  A  tile  or  a  small  piece  of  stove  pipe  will  serve 
for  a  ventilator. 

The  best  variety  of  Ruta  Baga  now  known,  is  Skirviug's 
King  of  the  Swedes.  We  would  recommend  that  what  seed 
our  farmers  raise  for  their  own  use  should  be  from  this  root. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  this  county  will  be  more  strongly  directed  to  the 
raising  of  Root  Crops  in  the  future.  The  cultivation  of  more 
perishable  crops,  and  of  those  fitted  almost  solely  for  human 
consumption,  is  a  secondary  matter  when  compared  with  the 
raising  of  those  more  important  products  upon  which  the  per- 
manent success  and  developement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  depend.  "Whatever  tends  to  increase  our  stock  of  cat-' 
tie,  by  adding  to  our  store  of  winter  food  for  them,  goes  far 
towards  elevating  this  great  branch  of  industry  to  the  entire 
agricultural  capacity  of  the  county,  and  towards  giving  us  new 
and  more  substantial  prosperity. 
11 


The  Committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Mar- 
blehead,  with  regard  to  his  crop  of  Turban  Squashes,  entered 
for  premium.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Gregory  with  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Squash,  the  mode  of  manuring,  planting, 
thinning  the  vines,  &c'.,  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration — 
particularly  at  this  time  when  the  crop  has  so  extensively  failed 
under  other  hands  than  his  own. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  he  has  presented  his  vouchers  for 
measurement  of  land,  and  weight  of  crop,  award  him  the  first 
premium  of  $8. 


GEO.  B.  LORING,  Chair'n,  ^ 
mCH'D  S.  ROGERS, 
M.  C.  ADAMS, 
CHARLES  L.  TOZIER, 


>  Committee. 


MR.  GREGORY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  find  on  a  survey  of  the  land  planted  to  Turban  Squashes, 
an  area  of  20,313  feet,  as  per  accompanying  certificate.  Last 
year  this  tract  was  planted  in  part  to  Marrow  Squashes,  and  the 
remainder  to  seed  cabbage,  receiving  no  manure  broadcast,  and 
one  handful  of  Coe's  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  each  hill  or 
plant.  The  past  season  it  received  a  passable  dressing  broad- 
cast of  barn  yard  manure,  which  was  ploughed  under  by  the 
large  "  Lynn  "  plough,  and  the  soil  when  sufficiently  dry  was 
well  harrowed.  At  about  the  twentieth  of  May  the  hills  were 
marked  off  at  distances  of  about  8  by  9  feet,  and  half  a  handful 
of  Coe's  Superphosphate  applied  to  each  hill,  it  being  spread  over 
a  space  of  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  well  worked  in  with 
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the  fork  to  a  depth  of  about  five  inches.  Four  seeds  were 
planted  to  each  hill,  and  soon  after  the  plants  were  well  up  the 
soil  was  stirred  with  a  cultivator,  after  which  the  weeds  were 
hoed  from  around  the  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  had  fully  presented  themselves,  the 
plants  were  reduced  to  one  to  each  hill,  and  the  soil  was  again 
cultivated,  followed  by  the  hoe,  just  sufficient  earth  being  drawn 
to  the  stem  of  the  vine  to  prevent  it  being  torn  up  by  the  wind. 
I  have  never  practiced  "  hilling  "  my  squash  vines,  having  nev- 
er seen  the  need  ol  it.  Though  but  one  vine  was  left  to  the 
hill,  the  ground  was  very  well  covered,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  square  yards  in  the  lowest  portions  of  it.  The  striped  bug 
gave  but  little  trouble,  requiring  but  few  of  the  hills  to  be 
limed.  Of  the  large  black  pumpkin  bug,  I  have  seen  but  one 
specimen  for  the  past  two  years.  The  yield  of  squashes  was 
about  5,600  pounds, — upward  of  a  hundred  pounds  having 
been  picked  before  the  final  gathering  ; — a  yield  of  which  I 
should  make  no  note  were  the  season  an  ordinary  one. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Turban  are  great  specific  gravity, 
thickness  of  flesh,  fineness  and  dryness  of  grain,  and  a  sweet 
and  rich  flavor, — these  are  usually  its  characteristics — the  qual- 
ity occasionally  fiiUs  below  this  standard.  On  the  whole  I  con- 
sider that  the  Turban  in  quality  (it  much  resembles  the  Acorn 
Squash)  approaches  very  near  to  the  Marrow  when  in  its  palm- 
iest days,  and  is  at  present  the  heat  fall  squash  cultivated, — the 
Hubbard  which  does  not  mature  its  qualities  till  the  close  of  No- 
vember being  still  the  best  for  winter  use, — except  to  those  who 
prefer  an  exceedingly  dry  squash.  Whether  or  not  the  Tur- 
ban has  sufficient  indurability  to  retain  its  present  good  quali- 
ties, and  not  deteriorate,  like  the  autumnal  Marrow,  time  alone 
must  determine. 
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GRAIN  CROPS  IlSrCLUDIlSrG  FLAX. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  report : 

That  two  entries  for  premium  were  made  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Mer- 
rill of  Salem,  one  of  Wheat  and  one  of  Rye.  The  Committee 
find  that  Mr.  Merrill's  entry  does  not  come  within  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  requiring  not  less  than  one  acre,  his  entry  being 
only  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  They  regret  that  this  is 
so,  as  they  regard  the  crops  of  Mr.  Merrill  well  worthy  of  a 
premium,  the  Rye  being  at  the  rate  of  46  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  Wheat  at  the  rate  of  23  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hyde  of  Danvers,  entered  one-quarter  of  an  acre 
of  Flax  for  premium. 

The  Committee  are  much  gratified  that  our  farmers  in  old 
Essex  County  have  commenced  the  raising  of  Flax,  though  up- 
on a  small  scale,  but  the  success  of  Mr.  Hyde  the  Commit- 
tee hope  will  be  a  stimulus  to  others  to  try  the  experiment  of 
Flax  growing  also. 

Fifty  years  ago,  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  raised 
their  own  Flax  sufficient  for  family  use,  and  if  the  war  contin- 
ues and  cotton  should  hold  its  high  price  as  at  present,  all  farm- 
ers will  be  obliged  to  raise  their  own  Flax  for  family  use  if  no 
more,  and  we  believe  it  may  be  made  a  profitable  crop. 

The  State  of  Ohio  and  several  other  Western  States  have 
gone  largely  into  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  and  we  believe  find  it 
a  profitable  crop. 

The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Hyde  had 
sowed  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  instead  of  ten,  his  crop  would 
have  been  much  better,  and  the  flax  of  a  finer  texture,  and 
would  have  produced  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  an 
acre,  after  rotting,  in  its  rough  state. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  to  the  Trustees  to  contin- 
ue the  premium  for  the  cultivation  of  Flax. 

Mr.  Hyde  has  about  two  bushels  of  very  fine  seed  from  his 
quarter  of  an  acre,  which  is  a  very  good  yield,  and  at  present 
prices  (five  dollars  per  bushel)  would  bring  forty  dollars  per 
acre  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  Flax. 
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"We  would  recommend  that  the  first  premium  of  $10  be  paid  to 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hyde. 

DANIEL  ADAMS,      }  ^ 

CHAS.  P.  PKESTON,  \  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  G.  HYDE. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  our  attention  has  been  turned 
to  Flax  raising  ;  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  it  was 
not  considered  profitable.  But  now  we  have  a  civil  war  upon 
us,  which  has  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of  cotton,  and  caused 
the  price  of  cotton  cloth  to  be  so  high  that  I  thought  I  would 
try  an  experiment  in  raising  Flax.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
father  used  to  raised  it  which  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  it. 
I  measured  off"  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  sowed  ten  pounds  of 
seed.  It  came  up  and  grew  finely  ;  when  I  sowed  it  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  premium  being  offered,  or  I  think  I  should  have 
put  on  fifteen  pounds  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre,  thereby  grow- 
ing a  finer  quality.  I  think  if  the  war  still  continues  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  turn  our  attention  to  Flax  culture.  In  rotting  it 
needs  careful  attention.  I  am  unable  to  say  at  present  whether 
it  is  a  profitable  crop.  But  we  know  it  will  be  very  acceptable 
when  made  into  cloth. 

METHOD  OF  CULTURE. 

The  crop  of  1861,  was  grass  to  which  no  manure  was  ap- 
plied. That  of  1862  was  corn  to  which  four  cords  of  compost 
to  the  acre  was  applied.  The  soil  was  a  loam,  ploughed  in 
May  six  inches  deep,  spread  on  about  six  feet  manure  valued 
at  14,   and  harrowed  it  in,  then  sowed  the  seed.     Cost  of 
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ploughing  $1.50,  seed  and  planting  $1,25.  I  pulled  it  in  Au- 
gust and  bound  it  up  in  small  bundles,  and  shocked  it,  to  re- 
main in  the  field  about  two  weeks.     Cost  of  harvesting  $4. 


IMPROVING  PASTURE  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Waste  Lands  report : 

There  was  but  one  entry,  that  of  William  Foster  of  North 
Andover.  The  Committee  examined  the  land  on  the  28th  of 
July  and  found  it  very  uneven  both  as  regards  quality  and  dry- 
ness, as  about  a  quarter  of  it  consisted  of  a  gravel  knoll  and 
the  remainder  wet  land,  requiring  drainage,  which  was  as  Mr. 
Foster  stated,  covered  with  alders,  birches  and  brakes,  when  he 
commenced  reclaiming  it.  There  was  not  a  great  crop  of  grass 
on  the  land  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  and  we  should  not  have  es- 
timated it  as  high  as  Mr.  Foster  has,  but  it  was  quite  green 
then  and  might  have  grown  considerably  afterwards.  Mr. 
Foster  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  grass  was  very  much 
winter  killed,  which  accounted  for  its  backwardness  and  thin- 
ness. But  we  think  if  he  had  manured  higher,  his  grass  would 
have  got  a  better  start  in  the  autumn  and  would  not  have  been 
so  liable  to  have  died  out,  and  his  crop  might  have  been  double. 
In  answer  to  a  remark  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Foster  stated  he  was 
aware  he  had  not  manured  it  enough,  bnt  he  had  used  all  the 
available  manure  he  had.  Mr.  Foster  in  his  statement  accom- 
panying this  report,  makes  a  nett  profit  of  $173.50  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  five  crops.  We  think  he  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  most  farmers  in  his  help,  or  his  profits  would  have  been 
less.  For  instance,  for  the  labor  of  harvesting  the  crop  of 
1861  he  has  charged  but  eight  dollars,  yet  Mr.  Foster  stated 
to  the  Committee  that  this  was  the  actual  cost.     It  would  seem 
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if  land  that  was  comparatively  worthless  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
a  profit,  while  in  the  process  of  being  reclained  there  should 
have  been  more  entries  than  one,  and  for  the  encouragment  of 
other  farmers  in  tho  county  as  well  as  a  reward  of  industry  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Foster,  we  recommend  that  he  receive  the 
second  premium  of  $10. 

FRANCIS  DODGE, 

For  the  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  FOSTER. 

I  offer  for  inspection  and  premium,  a  piece  of  what  was 
Waste  Land,  for  it  was  well  covered  with  brakes,  briers,  kil- 
lamb,  alders,  blueberry  bushes  and  birches.  Said  piece  of 
land  contains  two  acres,  one  hundred  and  forty  rods.  Here- 
with I  present  the  cost  of  labor  and  manure,  and  also  the  value 
of  the  crops  for  five  years  : 

September,  1858,  ploughing  and  removing  stone,  $21  00 

April,  1859,  seed,  harrowing  and  burning  sods,  8  00 

October,  1859,  ploughing,  12  00 
May  and  June,  1860,  seed  potatoes,  labor  and  manure,    80  00 

October,  1860,  labor  digging  potatoes,  10  00 

May,  June  and  July,    1861,   seed  potatoes,   labor  and 

manure,  80  00 

October,  1861,  digging  potatoes,  8  00 

May  and  August,  1862,  labor  and  seed,  28  00 

August,  1863,  harvesting  three  tons  of  hay,  8  00 

$255  00 
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V 

August,  1859,  six  and  one  half  bushels  Rye,  fifteen 
hundred  of  Oat  Fodder,  and  twelve  hundred  of 
Rye  straw,  $18  50 

October,  1860,  three  hundred  bushels  potatoes  at  forty 

cents  per  bushel,  128  00 

One   half    acre   Corn   fodder,  one   bushel  beans,  and 

twenty  bushels  diseased  potatoes,  12  00 

October,  1861,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  sound 

potatoes,  126  00 

One  half  acre  Corn  fodder,  and  thirty  bushels  diseased 

potatoes,  10  00 

August,  1862,  eighty-five  bushels  of  Oats  and  thirty 
hundred  of  Oat  straw,  which  sold  in  April,  1863, 
for  89  00 

August,  1863,  three  tons  of  hay  as  estimated  at  fifteen 

dollars  per  ton,  45  00 

$428  50 
Expense,  255  00 


Profit,  $173  50 


MANURES. 

The  Committee  herewith  submit  their  report  of  the  experiments 
with  manures,  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  which,  as  will  be  recollected,  are  to  extend  through  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years.  Last  year  the  first  premium  of  $25  was 
awarded  to  Benjamin  P.  "Ware,  of  Marblehead,  for  an  experi- 
ment which  was  extremely  satisfactory  in  its  general  results.-^ 
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This  year  Mr.  Ware  completes  another  three  years'  experimenC 
with  manures,  on  a  piece  of  land,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  this  experi- 
ment. It  had  been  cultivated  six  years  for  onions,  and  must 
have  been  pretty  liberally  siipplied  with  manure.  Of  course 
the  dijSerence  in  the  produce  of  the  crops  on  lot  No.  5,  and  the 
other  lots  would  not  be  very  great,  nor  would  the  results  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  manure  was  applied  on  these 
lots,  be  very  marked.  His  statements  for  the  three  years  are 
herewith  annexed,  and  he  appears  to  have  conformed  to  the 
prescribed  rules  of  the  experiment.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  doubtless  to  the  Society,  had 
he  drawn  such  general  inferences  as  the  experiment  might  seem 
to  warrant.  Having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  land,  the 
Quality  of  the  manure,  the  peculiarities  of  the  season,  and  o£ 
other  elements  necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  he  might, 
have  made  the  whole  experiment  more  valuable  in  its  general 
teachings,  than  it  is  at  present.  We  award  to  him  the  third 
premium  of  $15. 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,       ) 

WM.  LITTLE,  V  Committee, 

JOSEPH  GOODEIDGE,  ) 


i'lRST  STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  of  my 
first  year's  experiment  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  manure. 

The  piece  of  land  selected  for  the  purpose  is  neai-ly  level, 

and  of  a  uniform  quality,  it  is  a  dark   loam,  nine  inches  deep, 

resting  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil,  is  retentive  of  manure,  neither 

heavy,  nor  light,  but  fine  and   suitable  for  gardening  having 
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been  cultivated  during  six  years  for  onions,  and  manured  annu- 
ally with  good  compost  manure,  seven  cords  per  acre. 

May  19th,  I  divided  the  land  into  five  equal  lots  each  meas- 
uring 40  by  200  feet.  Upon  lot  No.  1  was  spread  evenly  at 
the  rate  of  eight  cords  per  acre,  manure  composted  from  mead- 
ow mud,  sea  and  barn  manure,  in  about  equal  parts,  the  whole 
completely  saturated  with  night  soil,  all  forked'  over,  and  well 
mixed  twice  befojre  using,  then  ploughed  the  whole  land  eight 
inches  deep  ;  then  spread  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  ma- 
nure upon  lot  No.  2,  and  cross  ploughed  the  whole  land  four 
inches  deep,  then  manured  lot  No.  3  in  like  manner,  and  har- 
rowed the  whole  land  thoroughly. 

May  22d,  marked  out  the  rows  3^  by  3  feet,  with  a  chain, 
and  planted  six  kernels  of  common  eight  rowed  yellow  corn  in 
a  hill  one  inch  deep,  eleven  rows  in  each  lot.  Then  spread  up* 
on  lot  No.  4  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  manure  as  on  the 
other  lots,  and  let  it  remain  upon  the  surface. 

Lot  No.  5  had  no  manure.  June  17th,  worked  the  land 
both  ways  wjth  a  horse  hoe,  so  closely  to  the  corn  as  to  require 
no  use  of  the  hand  hoe.  July  20th,  cultivated  both  ways  and 
hoed  the  corn  carefully.  August  10th,  went  through  and 
pulled  up  all  weeds  that  had  escaped  the  hoe.  October  15th, 
cut  up  the  corn  close  to  the  ground  and  stocked  it. 

Nov.  1st,  harvested  and  weighed  the  crops  on  the  several 
lots,  resulting  as  follows  : 
Lot  No.  1,  net  weight  of  corn  and  stover, 

"         "      of  sound  corn  in  the  ear, 

"         "      of  unsound  corn, 

"    No.  2,  net  weight  of  corn  and  stover, 

"         "of  sound  corn  in  the  ear, 

"         "      of  unsound  corn, 

"    No.  3,  net  weight  of  corn  and  stover, 

*'         "      of  sound  corn  in  the  ear, 

*•'         "      of  unsound  corn, 

"    No.  4,  net  weight  of  corn  and  stover, 

"         "      of  sound  corn  in  the  ear. 


2950 

pounds 

1040 

ee 

39 

ee 

2740 

(( 

1022 

et 

36 

<( 

2110 

(e 

910 

i( 

27 

(( 

1970 

(( 

845 

(( 
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Lot  No.  4,  of  unsound  corn,  29  pounds 

"    No.  5,  net  weight  of  corn  and  stover,  1690       " 

"         "      of  sound  corn  in  the  ear^  750       " 

*'         "      of  unsound  corn,  23       " 

A  bushel  of  the  ears  weighed  47^  pounds,  and  yielded  39^ 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  dry  enough  to  grind,  or  21  quarts  of 
shelled  corn,  this  kind  of  corn  having  a  small  cob. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WEATHER  AS  AFFECTING    THE    CONDITION  OF 
THE  LAND  DURING    THE  MONTHS  OF 


Last. 
Moist. 
Dry. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Dry. 


Fiist  Third. 

Middle 

May 

Moist. 

Dry. 

June 

Moist. 

Dry. 

July 

Very  dry. 

Moist. 

August  .  .  . 

Moist. 

Moist. 

September. 

Dry. 

Dry. 

Marhlehead,  Dec.  23,  1861. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE. 


In  continuing  the  experiment  commenced  1861,  April  17th, 
1862,  I  ploughed  the  whole  of  the  land  fine,  and  sowed  one 
and  a  half  bushels  Spring  Wheat,  after  soaking  it  two  hours  in 
strong  brine  ;  then  harrowed  it  in  and  sowed  one  bushel  red 
top  seed,  twelve  quarts  Herds  grass,  and  seven  pounds  Clover 
seed,  all  mixed  together ;  then  brush-harrowed  and  dragged  it/ 
leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  fine. 

Aug.  12th,  cradled  and  stocked  the  grain  in  the  field. 

Sept.  3d,  weighed  the  unthreshed  grain  and  stored  in  barn, 
threshed  it  immediately  and  allowed  the  grain  to  remain  in 
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chaff  a  week,  then  winnowed  and  weighed   the  clean  wheat 
which  resulted  as  follows  : 


Lot  No.  1,  produced  745  lbs.  unthreshed  w 

•«       K    2,        "  665     «' 

«       '«    3,         "  685     " 

«  <i    4^         .<  640     '• 

«  <•    5^         ««  670     " 


heat, 302  lbs.  wheat,  443  lbs.  straw. 
273     "         "       392     "       «« 

268  •<         "      417     "       « 

269  «'        •'       371     "       " 
246     "         "       424     "       " 


I  For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  reference,  I  convert  these 
products  into  rates  per  acre ;  which  may  be  seen  in  the  table 
annexed.     Allowing  sixty  pounds  of  wheat  per  bushel. 

Lot  No.  1  produced  at  the  rate  of  27  1-15  bush,  wheat  per  acre,  2412  lbs.  straw 
.<      <(    2         "  "  "       24§  «<         "         "     "     2134     "      " 

I.      «    3         •'  •<  ««       24  1-6       "         "         "     "     2265     «'       «' 

<(      <i    4         «<  <<  •<      24J  "         "         '*     *'     2020     "       " 

a      «<    5         <<  «<  "      22  1-6        "         "         "     •'     2308     "       " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  weight  of  straw  is  small, 
but  it  was  cradled  very  high,  and  full  one  third  was  left  in  the 
stubble. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 


May 

June 

July 

August  .  .  . 
September. 


First  Third. 

Second  Third. 

Last  Third 

Dry. 

Dry. 

Dry. 

Moist. 

Dry. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Dry. 

Moist. 

Dry. 

Marhlehead,  Nov.  Uth,  1862. 


THIRD  STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE. 


The  acre  of  land  upon  which  was   commenced  the  experi- 
ment on  the  application  of  manure  in  1861,  being  in  grass  this 
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year,  was  mown  July  1st,  and  the  hay  from  each  lot  was  weigh- 
ed July  3d,  resulting  as  follows  : 

Lot  No.   1  produced  805  pounds. 


625 
640 
615 
740 


The  severe  drought  in  June  affected  the  crop  very  injuriously 
which  accounts  for  the  small  product. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 


First  Ihird. 

Second  Third. 

Last  Third 

May 

Wet. 

Moist. 

Dry. 

June  . . 

Dry. 

Moist. 

Dry. 

July 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wet. 

August  .  .  . 

Wet. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Septembek. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

MarUehead,  Nov.  14th,  1863. 


TREADWELL  FAEM. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  report : 
That  early  in  the  year  Mr.  Brown,  the  tenant,  apprised  them 
of  his  inability,  from  ill  health  and  other  causes,  to  continue  on 
the  farm  under  the  lease,  and  the  subject  having  been  referred 
to  the  Trustees  for  consideration,  the  following  action  was  taken 
by  them  at  a  meeting  held  March  24,  1863  : 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  be  and 
hereby  are  authorized  to  make  all  proper  arrangements  with 
N.  W.  Brown,  the  tenant,  for  closing  the  lease  with  him,  and 
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for  the  substitution  of  some  other  person  under  the  lease,  he 
being  desirous  to  retire  from  the  same,  provided  no  expense  be 
incurred  by  the  Society  in  making  the  substitution. 

The  Committee  accordingly  proceeded  to  accept  John  H. 
Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  as  lessee,  Mr.  Brown  having  assigned  to 
him  all  his  rights  and  privileges  under  the  same.  Before  these 
arrangements  were  completed,  the  season  had  so  far  advanced 
that  Mr.  Caldwell  entered  upon  the  farm  under  serious  draw- 
backs to  effect  much  in  its  management  the  present  year.  In 
fact  there  was  but  little  he  could  do,  except  to  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  farm,  to  gather  the  hay-crop  and  conduct  the 
farm  experiments  that  were  already  in  progress.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  he  will  be  prepared  next  year  to  put  him- 
self in  earnest  to  the  business  before  him, — to  carry  on  the 
farm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  creditable  and  profitable  to  him- 
self, having  at  the  same  time  an  eye  to  its  progressive  improve- 
ment, and- to  conduct  the  specific  experiments  which  may  be 
confided  to  him  by  the  Committee  and  which  are  or  should  be 
intended  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  main  result.  That  result — 
the  great  agricultural  problem  which  this  Society  is  at  work  to 
solve,  is  the  renovation  of  exhausted  lands  by  such  means  as 
are  available  to  most  New  England  farmers.  - 

Indeed,  the  leading  idea  connected  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  Treadwell  Farm  by  the  Society,  should  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  not  only  by  the  Committee,  but  by  every  one  who  ob- 
serves its  management  and  passes  a  judgement  upon  it.  It  was 
utterly  stript  and  worn  out  like  too  many  of  the  farms  in  the 
county, — land  exhausted,  and  buildings  dilapidated, — but  so 
situated  that  if  it  will  pay  to  restore  a  farm  any  where,  situated 
as  this  was  and  as  many  others  are,  it  will  prove  a  blessing  and 
a  boon  to  the  whole  county.  If  it  will  not  pay,  after  a  fair 
trial  of  twenty  years,  then  a  fact  will  be  obtained,  though  a 
melancholy  one,  which  ought  to  be  known  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

This  farm  labors  under   no   difficulties   beyond  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  other  property  of  a  similar  kind.     What  we  want  to 
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arrive  at  is  the  truth,  let  it  land  us  where  it  may.  We  should 
do  ourselves  and  the  public  a  great  wrong  to  abandon  the  ex- 
periment without  a  fair  and  thorough  trial.  Tenants  may  be 
discouraged  and  fail  from  want  of  skill,  capital  or  other  cause, 
in  arriving  at  a  profitable  result,  but  one  failure,  or  two,  or 
many,  does  not  settle  the  question.  How  many  enterprises 
have  proved  in  the  end  profitable,  which  have  gone  through 
difficulties,  that  seemed  at  times  insurmountable?  It  is  very 
easy  to  doubt  and  to  throw  distrust  upon  any  undertaking,  but 
is  it  right  to  defeat  by  anticipation  an  object  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  the  development  of  a  great  practical  truth  ?  We 
ought  to  indulge  the  hope  of  success,  at  the  same  time  we 
should  not  fear  to  meet  with  failures.  It  is  no  failure  whatev- 
er the  event  may  be,  if  we  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  for 
this  is  the  task,  let  it  be  repeated,  this  society  has  taken  upon 
itself.  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  result  of  it, — this  rests 
not  with  us — but  we  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  the 
duty  voluntarily  assumed  by  us,  and  every  member  of  the 
Society  should  aid  the  tenant  by  his  experience  and  en- 
courage him  in  the  discharge  of  his  difficult  task,  by  his 
ounsels.  Indeed  most  substantial  aid  has  been  rendered  by- 
one  who  has  taken  from  the  start  an  active  and  intelligent  in 
terest  in  the  farm,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  communica- 
tion : 

Lynnmere,  Oct.  26thj  1863. 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  that  the  Treadwell  Farm  ought  to  have 
a  decided  turn  given  to  its  management  by  the  adoption  of 
some  one  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  but  to  which  others  should  be  subservient.  I  have 
thought  over  the  matter  a  good  deal  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing myself  as  to  what  the  farm  can  accomplish  under  good" 
management,  as  a  stock,  dairy,  vegetable,  grain-growing  or 
fruit  producing  farm,  connecting  it  with  the  idea  of  making  one 
of  these  the  primaxy  object  of  culture.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  land  is  capable  of  growing  good  roots  and  good  corn,  and 
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that  the  pastures  d,r6  better  adapted  to  sheep  than  for  any  other 
kind  of  stock.  It  is  well  divided  for  the  purpose  and  it  com" 
mands  the  easy  supervision  of  the  farmer. 
['  So  well  satisfied  I  am  of  its  many  advantages  for  profitable 
sheep-husbandry,  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  beginning 
in  this  direction,  if  it  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  I 
will  give  to  the  farm  a  flock  of  forty,  2  and  3  years  old  ewes 
(long  wooled  mutton  sheep)  now  in  fine  breeding  condition, 
together  with  the  use  of  a  ram  of  my  own  selection  and  at  my 
own  cost.  The  profit  or  loss  of  the  flock  will  accrue  to  the 
tenant,  but  the  flock  is  intended  to  be  given  and  to  go  with 
the  farm,  and  to  revert  to  me  again,  if  sheep-husbandry  should 
be  abandoned.  The  reasons  for  this  stipulation  are  obvious 
enough,  but  it  is  well  to  have  them  distinctly  stated.  My  mo- 
tive in  giving  the  sheep  is  to  secure  a  systematic  course  of 
sheep-husbandry,  in  which  the  tenant  is  to  reap  every  advan- 
tage, but  not  to  be  converted  to  his  own  use  by  a  sale  of  the 
flock,  or  the  ownership  to  be  aflfected  by  his  death  or  by  a 
change  of  tenancy. 

I  have  likewise  another  object  in  view.  I  wish  to  have  as- 
certained what  the  profit  and  loss  of  sheep-husbandry  is  in  Es- 
sex County,  under  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  which  the 
Treadwell  Farm  presents.  This  flock  will,  if  accepted,  come 
on  to  the  farm  at  the  right  moment  to  enable  the  tenant  to 
keep  an  accurate  account  in  weight  of  all  the  food  given  to 
them.  The  sheep  can  be  weighed  and  the  percentage  of  food 
to  live  weight  can  be  ascertained  exactly  ;  the  same  process  of 
weighing  can  be  gone  through  with  before  shearing  in  the 
spring,  adding  the  increase  by  lambs.  The  fleeces  also  can  be 
weighed  ;  in  fact  nothing  in  relation  to  the  management,  food 
and  product  of  the  flock  need  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  time 
required  to  do  this  amounts  to  nothing,  if  systematically  con- 
ducted. It  is  only  requiring  him  to  do  what  every  flock  mas- 
ter should  do. 

I  should  consider  the  increase  of  the  flock  above  the  original- 
number  to  belong   to  the  tenant,,  as  well  as  all  the  wool ;  and 
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keeping  the  flock  up  to  the  mark,  I  should  stipulate  that  the 
breeding  flock  should  be  increased  the  first  year  to  fifty,  by  a 
reservation  of  at  least  twenty  ewe  lambs,  after  which  it  might 
be  kept  at  about  that  rate,  or  one  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
losses  and  to  replace  ewes  that  had  better  go  to  the  butcher,  the 
selection  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee. 

These  sheep  were  purchased  in  Canada  six  weeks  ago,  from 
a  large  flock  of  excellent  sheep,  of  Lancaster  origin,  but  better 
known  by  name  of  Canada  sheep.  They  do  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  celebrated  breed,  but  are  such  as  the  best  farmers 
in  that  region  (Woodstock)  ordinarily  possess.  They  come 
from  a  colder  climate  and  a  harder  soil  than  that  where  they 
•will  be  placed,  if  accepted  by  the  Committee  and  the  tenant 
of  the  Treadwell  Farm. 

I  propose  to  put  either  one  of  my  Oxford  Down  bucks,  or  a 
Shropshire  Down  buck,  to  them.  The  ewes  are  well  fleeced 
and  will  weigh  on  an  average,  I  think,  about  110  pounds.  I 
regret  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  not  docked,  as  they  should 
have  been  when  lambs,  as  it  detracts  somewhat  from  their  good 
appearance. 

Truly  yours, 

EICHARD  S.  FAY. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  liberal  and  timely  gift  was 
accepted  by  the  Committee  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor 
passed  by  them  and  entered  upon  their  records.  Mr.  Caldwell,the 
tenant,  readily  came  into  an  arrangement  so  manifestly  for  his 
advantage.  The  flock  has  been  received  by  him,  together  with 
an  Oxford  Down  buck,  loaned  to  the  farm  as  above  stated.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  this 
new  experiment  a  source  of  income  to  himself  and  an  honor 
to  the  Society.  A  sub-committee  has  also  been  appointed  from 
the  farm  Committee  to  take  charge  of  the  donation  and  regulate 
all  details  of  its  management  under  the  general  provisions  and 
terms  of  the  same. 

Ict 
O 
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Mr.  Caldwell  makes  the  following  report  of  the  experiments 
with  manures  heretofore  instituted  by  the  Society,  no  new  series 
having  been  started  this  year,  owing  to  the  change   of  tenants. 

CONTINUATION    OF    EXPERIMENTS    ON    THE     TREADWELL    FARM, 
COMMENCED  IN  THE  YEARS  1861  AND  1862. 

The  lot  commenced  on  in  1861,  (it  being  the  third  year)  was 
in  grass,  which  from  some  cause  started  quite  poorly  in  the 
spring,  and  was  also  much  affected  by  the  drought  in  June. 

Lot   No.    1   yielded  925    pounds  of  hay, 
'•       "     3        "        408         "  " 

"       «     5        "  30         "  " 


2480  pounds  of  hay. 


WEATHER  REPORT  FOR  1863. 


First  Third. 

Second  Third. 

Last   Third, 

May 

.96 

.671 

0  in. 

June 

1.232 

.178 

.44  " 

July 

.629 

11.288 

3.76  " 

August  .  ,  . 

.676 

1.131 

3.16  ** 

September. 

.01 

1.21 

.77  « 

LOT  COMMENCED  ON  IN  1862. 
Potatoes  last  year,   barley  the  present.     Land  ploughed  6 
inches  deep. 

April  23d,  barley  sown  5  bushels.     Same  quantities  of  grass 
seeds  as  last  year. 

Barley  harvested  first  week  in  August : 
Lot  No.  1  yielded  7|  bushels  of  barley,  and  735  lbs.  of  straw* 
"     "     2  .    "      8J       "  *'  "    735     "         " 

ti     <f     3       ''7         "  "^  "    605     '^         " 

"     ff     4       «      Y^       ((  ((  ((    655     «         « 

"     ''     5       "  20  quarts      "  "     110     "         " 


Barley  31  bushels,  and  4  qts.       2840  lbs  of  straw. 
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In  concluding  this  report  on  the  Treadwell  Farm,  the  Com- 
mittee are  reminded  that  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  twenty  years 
lease  has  expired,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  new  and 
commodious  barn  erected  by  the  Society,  the  underdraining  of 
the  land  contiguous  to  the  same,  and  the  accession  to  the  farm 
of  the  flock  of  sheep  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  So- 
ciety and  the  tenant,  we  have  not  as  yet  much  to  show  in  the 
way  of  results.  But  we  should  look  forward  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lease  and  anticipate  the  history  it  will  then  have  to 
tell.  If  from  year  to  year  we  shall  faithfully  do  our  duty  and 
the  tenant  his,  we  shall  surely  have  deserved  well  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  agriculture  of  our  county. 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE, 
JEREMIAH  COLMAN, 
FRANCIS  DODGE, 
GEO.  B.  LORING,  I  ^ 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  >  Committee. 

WM.  SUTTON, 
CHAS.  P.  PRESTON, 
R.  A.  MERRIAN, 


Salem,  Dec.  1st,  1863. 
Dear  Sir, — I  desire  to  present  to  the  Committee  having  in 
charge  ]\Ir.  Fay's  donation  of  sheep  to  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  Eaton's  Improved  Sheep-rack.  It  combines  so  many 
advantages,  by  the  way  of  convenience  and  economy  in  feed- 
ing, that  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  sheep- 
feeders. 

Trusting  that  the  experiment  of  keeping  sheep  on  the  Socie- 
ty's farm  will  prove  to  be  an   encouragement  to  our  farmers  to 
adopt  this  branch  of  husbandry,  I  am 
Truly  yours,  etc., 

GEO.  B.  LORING,  Chair'n  of  Com. 
Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge. 
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The  Committee  accepted  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Loring,  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  ;  and  adopted  the  rack,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  economical  sheep-feeding. 


EATON  S    SHEEP    KACK,    WITH    HALE  S    IMPROVEMENTS. 


A.  Side  of  rack,  for  feeding  hay. 

B.  Troughs  for  grain  and  roots. 

C.  Corner  post,  to  the  top  of  which  is  pinned  the  cleat 
which  supports  the  side  of  the  rack. 

D.  Side  of  rack,  brought  to  a  perpendicular,  to  prevent 
the  sheep  from  reaching  the  trough,  while  grain  is  being  fed  to 
them,  or  while  the  trough  is  swept  out. 

E.  End  of  rack,  which  turns  down  with  a  hinge,  as  a  con- 
venience in  sweeping. 
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FAKMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  report : — 

It  is  a  matter  of  disappointment  this  year,  as  it  has  been  too 
often  in  years  past,  that  the  Committee  have  not  been  called  on 
to  visit  a  single  farm  in  the  county  in  their  official  capacity. 
They  would  gladly  give  a  detailed  and  statistical  account  of 
many  farms  which  might  have  been  brought  to  their  notice ; 
the  record  of  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  farming 
community.  But  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  such  obser- 
vations as  could  be  made  during  social  visits  on  their  own 
farms  ;  and  they  must  content  themselves  with  such  general  re- 
marks as  would  arise  from  the  slight  investigations  made  on 
such  occasions. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  has  received  rather  more  than 
usual  attention  during  the  last  season  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  labor,  the  results  have 
been  highly  satisfactory.  The  season  has  not  been  entirely 
propitious,  it  is  true ;  the  early  drought  and  the  later  floods 
having  interfered  very  much  with  some  of  the  most  important 
farming  processes.  But,  nevertheless,  our  crops  have  been,  in 
many  Instances,  abundant,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  markets 
have  afforded  better  advantages.  The  fruit  crop  has  been  near- 
ly a  failure.  Small  grains  have  suffered  much  from  drought 
and  subsequent  rains.  Root  crops,  which  are  beginning  to  be 
extensively  cultivated,  are  abundant.  The  quantity  of  hay  cut, 
whatever  may  be  its  quality,  is  not  below  the  average.  And 
at  no  time  have  our  pastures  produced  such  a  luxuriance  of 
herbage.  Our  farmers  commence  the  winter  with  well  stored 
barns,  and  their  cattle  in  unusually  good  condition.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  150,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  employed 
for  farming  purposes,  have  ever  yielded  a  larger  return  for  the' 
labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  enterprise  of  our  farmers  and  their  interest  in  their  cal- 
ling have  not  abated.  In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Society 
•which  has  been  so  long  established  in  the  county,  and  has  en- 
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listed  the  services  of  some  of  our  most  useful,  influential  and 
public-spirited  citizens,  we  have  now  two  town  associations, 
both  in  flourishing  condition,  and  three  farmers'  clubs,  diligent- 
ly devoted  to  the  investigation  of  topics  belonging  to  practical 
agriculture.  Various  sections  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  other 
New  England  states,  have  supplied  themselves  with  many  val- 
uable cattle  of  pure  blood,  particularly  Ayrshires  for  the  dairy, 
from  the  breeders  of  Essex.  The  three-year-old  stallion,  which 
took  the  first  premium  this  season  at  one  of  the  largest  exhibi- 
tions in  Vermont,  was  bred  in  this  county,  as  were  his  sire  and 
grandsii-e  before  him.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Shorthorn  blood 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  this  year ;  descended  from  one 
of  the  best  bulls  of  this  class  in  New  England,  and  introduced 
into  our  section  of  the  county  two  years  since.  The  interest  in 
sheep-husbandry  has  materially  increased;  and,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  fine-wooled  sheep  have  been  introduced 
among  us  from  the  various  families  of  Vermont  Merinos. 

We  mention  these  facts,  as  proofs  that  our  agricultural  enter- 
prise is  not  on  the  wane.  The  various  root-crops  of  our  coun- 
ty still  hold  the  high  position  they  have  so  long  held  among 
the  cultivated  crops  of  Massachusetts.  The  cultivation  of  fruit 
is  still  pursued  with  untiring  diligence.  The  hay  crop  of  Es- 
sex county  fills  its  usually  important  place  in  the  market.  And 
in  addition  to  all  this  well-known  and  recognized  industry,  we 
add  with  pleasure  the  new  evidence  of  skill  and  attention  which 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done ;  and  to  a  few  points  of 
improvement  we  propose  to  refer  in  this  report. 


MACHINERY. 
if 

One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  profitable  agriculture  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Wages  of  farm  hands 
have  increased  to  such  a  degree,  during  the  past  year,  that  it 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  earth  must  be  abandoned  to  its 
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spontaneous  productions.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  im- 
portance of  good  labor-saving  farm  machinery  becomes  very 
apparent.  The  stout  and  heavy  and  unwieldy  weapons,  with 
Avhich  our  ancestors  subdued  the  wilderness,  were  useful  enough 
when  wielded  by  their  own  strong  arms,  whose  strength  was 
increased  by  a  firm  will  and  vigorous  industry.  But  we  can 
no  more  emjjloy  such  implements  in  any  modern  profitable  ag- 
riculture, than  we  could  substitute  the  hand-labor  of  China  for 
our  own  well-ordered  and  powerful  engines.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  the  farmer  is  called  upon  to 
decide-— how  far  he  can  devote  his  capital  to  the  best  farm  ma- 
chinery ? 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  any  machine  can  be  employed 
in  tilling  the  earth,  in  digging  and  manipulating  the  soil,  in  ap- 
plying manure,  in  sowing  seed,  in  harvesting,  with  so  good  an 
effect  as  that  produced  by  the  hand  of  the  skillful  husbandman. 
But  this  can  be  applied  only  to  small  tracts  of  land,  unless  by 
the  employment  of  a  large  and  expensive  force.  We  must  re- 
sort, then,  to  such  machinery  as  will  enable  us  to  carry  on  our 
business  economically  and  profitably. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  equip  our 
farms  with  all  the  intricate  implements  which  constitute  a  part 
of  the  outfit  of  an  English  farmer.  We  can,  however^  employ 
with  advantage  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  skill  of  our  own  people.  In  all  the  smaller  tools,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  nation.  Our 
shovels,  and  spades,  and  forks,  and  hoes,  and  rakes  are  light, 
well-balanced,  and,  when  carefully  made,  very  sti-ong  and  dur- 
able. No  American  farmer  would  think  it  possible  to  carry  on 
his  farm  with  the  implements  used  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
At  the  recent  International  Exhibition  at  Hamburg,  the  steel- 
tined  pitch-forks  exhibited  by  American  manufacturers,  were 
examined  with  fear  and  trembling  by  the  German  farmers,  who 
considered  them  dangerous  instruments,  when  compared  with 
their  own  clumsy,  and  by  no  means  formidable  wooden  forks, 
used  by  them  in  their  hay-fields  and  farm  yards.      We  need 
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not  complain  of  our  smaller  agricultural  tools,  when  compared 
with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  ploughs,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  which  we  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  skillful 
attention,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  American,  who  claims  to 
have  the  best  plough  that  can  be  made,  is  by  no  means  the  best 
ploughman.  In  this  respect,  many  other  people  excel  us ;  the 
Italian  somewhat,  even  with  his  rude  implement,  and  the 
Scotchman  very  considerablv,  with  his  model  plough  for  heavy 
lands.  That  straight  and  even  furrow,  so  characteristic  of  the 
farming  of  the  latter,  is  but  little  known  to  us.  And  we  would 
suggest  that  for  ploughing  our  heaviest  and  strongest  lands,  the 
length  of  our  ploughs  from  heel  to  point  should  be  materially 
'increased,  and  with  it  the  length  of  the  mould-board  ;  believ- 
ing as  we  do,  that  a  plough  thus  constructed  is  more  easily 
handled  by  an  unskillful  laborer,  than  one  which  is  shorter, 
lighter,  and  more  difficult  to  control. 

Not  so  much  in  our  plough,  however,  may  any  improvement 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  deficient  in  skill,  as  in  those 
implements  employed  lor  pulverizing  and  cleaning  the  land. 
These  are  very  important  to  the  farmer  who  is  engaged  in  rais- 
ing roots,  or  any  other  crops  which  require  careful  cultivation. 
We  need  very  much  a  convenient  and  effectual  grubber  and 
horse  hoe ;  one  which  can  be  used  previously  to  planting,  to  rid 
the  land  of  weeds  and  grass  roots  ;  and  afterwards  among  the 
plants  for  stirring  the  soil  and  keeping  it  clean.  We  need  a  light 
and  cheap,  and  easily  managed  dibble,  for  seeding  our  turnips 
and  mangolds  and  carrots.  This  of  itself  would  save  great  labor 
in  the  outset  5  but  we  need  still  more  some  implement  which  will 
take  the  place  of  that  great  number  of  hands  which  we  must 
now  employ  in  weeding  and  thinning  these  crops. 

Of  the  machinery  now  used  in  haymaking,  we  have  a  very 
good  supply.  The  construction  of  the  mowing-machine  has 
gone  so  far,  as  to  leave  hardly  anything  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  improvement.      And  the  skill  of  the  farmer  in  its  use 
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has  kept  pace  with  the  invention  of  the  mechanic  in  its  con- 
struction. It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  improve  our  mow- 
ing-machines. 

We  wish  Ave  could  say  as  much  of  the  horse-rakes  and  ted- 
ders, which  are  in  use  among  us.  The  problem  of  horse-rakes 
remains  to  be  solved.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  "revolving 
rake,"  with  all  its  difficulty  of  management,  should  still  stand, 
very  high  on  the  list — in  the  estimation  of  many,  who  like 
clean-raked  lands,  and  hay  free  from  dust,  the  highest.  It  is 
unfortunate  also  that  the  mechanism  of  a  tedder,  which  will 
work  easily,  with  light  draft,  and  effectually,  should  apparent- 
ly be  so  difficult  to  devise.     But  so  it  seems  to  be. 

For  loading  hay  in  the  field,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to 
invent  a  machine  superior  to  a  strong  arm  with  a  good  fork. 
But  for  unloading  hay  in  the  barn,  we  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  to  "  Wheeler  &  Merrick's  Excelsior  Pitch 
Fork."  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  can  be  managed  by 
any  able-bodied  farm  hand ;  and  not  only  saves  the  heating 
and  exhausting  labor  of  pitching  hay  from  a  load,  in  a  close 
barn,  and  perhaps  to  a  great  height,  but  it  avoids  the  necessi- 
ty of  employing  a  large  number  of  men  in  stowing  hay,  and 
in  passing  it  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  labor  which  it  will 
save.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  raising  a  ton  of  hay  to 
the  top  of  a  well  filled  mow,  it  can  perform  the  labor  of  three 
able-bodied  men,  and  save  the  time  of  three  more.  And  more 
than  all — when  it  is  generally  introduced,  we  shall  see  no 
more  of  those  permanent  scaffolds  over  the  driveway  of  our 
barns,  which,  with  their  narrow  scuttle-holes,  are  the  most  in- 
convenient design,  which  ever  "  entered  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive."     And  this  brings   us   to  the   consideration   of  our 

FAUM  BUILDINGS. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss   the   dwellings   of  the  farmers 
of  the  county  ;  for  the  location  and  style,  and  adornment  of 
these  structures  depend  so  much  upon  the  taste  of  the  builder, 
14 
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and  are  intended  so  much  to  gratify  taste  as  'well  as  to  conform 
to  convenience,  that  any  rules  relating  to  them  are  not  easily 
laid  down,  AVith  regard  to  the  farm  buildings  proper,  those 
buildings  intended  to  shelter  the  animals,  and  to  store  the 
crops  of  the  farm,  something  more  definite  may  be  said.  They 
should  be  as  compact,  and  at  the  same  time  as  commodious  as 
possible.  It  is  important  to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be,  all  ex- 
travagance of  roofing — for  the  roof  is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  building  to  keep  in  repair.  Whether  the  building  be  5, 
stable,  or  a  piggery,  or  a  granary,  or  a  barn,  economy  of  roof 
should  be  one  of  the  first  considerations.  It  would  be  well  to 
cover  all  these  offices  referred  to  with  one  roof  if  possible. — 
This  may  be  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  a  properly 
arranged  barn  with  a  cellar. 

Such  a  barn  as  this  is  rarely  seen.  There  are  many  build- 
ings erected  for  the  purposes  of  a  barn,  which  are  more  re- 
markable for  their  intricate  and  labarynthine  passages,  and 
their  inconvenient  arrangements  than  for  anything  else.  In 
structures  like  these,  the  visitor  is  constantly  astonished  with 
some  new  and  unexpected  receptacle  for  hay,  or  some  suddenly 
discovered  retreat  for  a  few  cattle,  or  a  concealed  stall  or  two 
for  horses,  or  a  bit  of  a  cellar,  just  where  a  cellar  was  least 
anticipated.  He  is  never  impressed  with  the  simplicity,  and 
convenience  and  capacity  of  the  building,  never  surprised  to 
find  how  many  cattle  can  find  shelter  in  it,  nor  what  ample 
storage  it  furnishes  for  hay,  grain,  etc.  And  yet  this  is  the 
great  requisite  for  a  barn. 

In  the  cellar  of  a  well-designed  barn,  can  be  found  room 
for  the  deposit  of  manure,  the  storage  of  roots,  and  the  shelter 
of  swine.  In  the  building  itself,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  a  grana- 
ry, stalls  for  horses,  and  accommodations  for  cattle.  The  mows, 
bays,  and  space  over  the  driveway,  may  be  filled  with  hay,  and 
whatever  buildings  may  be  required  on  the  farm  for  sheep,  or 
poultry,  or  for  the  protection  of  carts,  wagons,  etc.,  may  be 
connected  with  it.  A  multiplication  of  buildings  is  always  a 
misfortune   to   the  farmer.     It  increases   the    original   cost  of 
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construction,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  in  repair.  And  it 
must  necessarily  require  more  labor,  than  a  single,  compact, 
and  simple  arrangement,  where  no  great  distance  is  to  be  tra- 
versed, and  where  everything  is  within  easy  reach. 

A  barn  of  parallelogram  shape,  forty-two  feet  wide,  and  of 
indefinite  length,  with  entrance  at  one  end,  and  exit  at  the 
other,  furnishes  the  best  accommodations,  and  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  all  sorts  of  conveniences,  of  any  building  that  has 
been  brought  under  our  notice.  Such  a  barn  as  this  can  be  ex- 
tended, without  fear  of  destroying  its  convenience.  A  barn, 
constructed  on  this  plan,  comprises  all  that  can  be  required  for 
managing  a  farm,  with  the  exception  of  those  matters  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  house.  Such  a  barn  is  the  most  use- 
ful and  economical  building  which  a  farmer  can  erect,  capable 
as  it  is  of  covering  his  crops,  his  cattle,  and  his  manure. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  in  the  county,  during  the  last  season,  have  been, 
in  most  cases,  abundant.  Small  grain,  especially  barley,  has 
suffered  much ;  the  seed  germinating  slowly  on  account  of  the 
spring-drought,  and  the  heavy  mid-summer  rains  preventing 
the  berry  from  reaching  full  maturity.  The  barley  crop,  one 
most  adapted  to  the  soil  of  this  county,  has  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  third  of  the  average  yield.  Wheat  has  done  well 
in  many  places.  Winter  rye  gave  a  good  yield.  Corn  did  re- 
markably well,  considering  the  wet  season  ;  filling  rapidly  in 
the  warm  days  of  early  autumn.  Koot  crops  have  been  abun- 
dant, wherever  the  seed  had  a  good  opportunity  to  germinate. 
The  size  and  quality  of  the  mangolds  and  ruta  bagas  of  this 
year  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Late  sown  English  turnips 
have  reached  an  unusual  size.  The  onion  crop  has  begun  to 
regain  its  former  excellence,  before  the  days  of  the  maggot ;  ■ 
and  at  the  present  prices,  it  has  been  exceedingly  remunerative. 
The  failure  of  the  crop  of  squashes,  very  generally  in  the 
county,  constitutes  one  of  the  peculiar  features  in  our  farming 
this  year ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  we  would  call  the  attention 
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of  the  Society,  and  of  cultivators  generally,  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  whose  large  crop  of 
Turban  squashes  bears  favorable  testimony  to  his  skillful  mode 
of  cultivation.  Although  the  fruit  crop  has  also  failed,  still  the 
earth  has  yielded  bounteously  to  the  husbandman  ;  and  an  un- 
usually active  market  has  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  scanty  and  expensive  labor  has  thrown  in  his 
way.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  markets  of  Mary- 
land have  been  supplied  this  autumn  with  beets,  turnips,  car- 
rots and  cabbages  from  the  farms  of  Essex  county. 

The  great  agricultural  trial  among  us  this  year,  has  been  the 
securing  of  our  hay  crop.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
grass  was  so  light  as  to  promise,  even  on  the  best  field,  hardly 
more  than  half  a  crop,  and  that  too,  hay  of  a  half  matured  and 
veiy  inferior  quality.  It  was  not  until  the  haying  season  had 
begun,  and,  with  some  of  the  small  farmers,  had  gone,  that 
the  grass  began  to  grow.  And  the  unusual  and  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  presented  in  August,  of  a  scanty  crop  of  herds- 
grass  already  over  ripe,  through  which  was  growing  another 
thick  and  luxuriant  crop,  destined  to  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  hay  of  the  season.  And  even  this  latter  growth  came  to 
maturity,  before  the  rains  were  over,  and  an  opportunity  was 
furnished  for  late  hay-making.  The  second  crop  on  well  culti- 
vated fields  was  very  large.  From  the  first  of  August  onward, 
grass  grew  apace.  Pastures  became  suddenly  luxuriant.  Fall 
feed  has  been  more  than  sufficient  for  all  our  wants.  And  the 
extraordinary  warmth  of  autumn  has  continued  on  into  the 
winter  months.  On  the  third  of  December,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this,  store  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  find  abundant  feed 
in  the  pastures  and  fields,  and  weather  mild  enough  for  their 
out-door  subsistance.  And  at  this  date,  we  know  of  no  dairy 
stock  which  has  been  permanently  housed  for  the  winter.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  fodder,  grain,  roots, 
etc.,  which  our  farmers  have  saved  through  this  beneficent  or- 
der of  Providence.     The  stock  of  hay,  inferior  and  damaged 
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as  it  may  be,  will  undoubtedly  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  season  thus  fortunately  shortened 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  hay-crop  induces  us  to  en- 
ter into  a  consideration  of  the  various  modes  of  cutting  and 
curing  it.  The  best  grasses  known  to  us  are  undoubtedly  herds- 
grass  and  red  top.  Clover  serves  as  a  good  introduction  to 
better  grasses,  on  land  just  laid  down — nothing  more.  There 
are  heavy  clay  lands  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  where  red 
top  never  appears,  or  at  any  rate,  never  reaches  maturity,  even 
if  the  seed  be  carefully  sown.  On  the  lighter  lands  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  our  grass  crops. 
Herds-grass,  or  timothy,  is  however  the  recognized  leading 
grass  ;  that  grass  which  yields  the  largest  burthen  of  good 
hay  on  well-cultivated  lands,  and  furnishes,  when  well-cured, 
the  best  fodder  for  our  cattle  and  horses. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  ascertain,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  best  time  for  cutting  and  the  best  mode  of 
curing  this  valuable  grass  ;  so  that  it  may  furnish  the  feeder 
with  the  largest  amount  of  nourishment  for  his  animals.  We 
are  not  now  considering  the  kind  of  hay  which  will  make  the 
most  milk,  or  is  best  adapted  to  calves,  colts,  and  young  stock 
generally,  or  will*  be  the  permanent  food  of  sheep.  We  desire 
to  learn  if  possible,  that  condition  of  herds-grass  hay,  which 
will  supply  the  largest  amount  of  those  elements  which  make 
animal  fibre,  fat,  bones,  and  muscle. 

We  do  not  think  that  hay  which,  when  cured,  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  "  rowen,"  will  do  this.  We  have  no  doubt  that  ani- 
mals fed  on  hay  of  this  description  will  thrive  well,  when  lav- 
ishly fed  upon  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  cattle  fed  on  such 
hay  have  a  larger  reserved  capacity  for  consuming  corn  and 
other  grain,  than  when  fed  on  hay  of  a  maturer  quality.  The 
capacity  of  cattle  for  consuming  "  rowen  "  seems  to  be  unlim-  • 
ited.  And  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  is  not  a  profitable 
or  an  economical  kind  of  hay  to  feed  ;  and  that  it  requires  a 
liberal  additional  supply  of  grain  when  it  is  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  stall  fcedinac* 
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The  great  object  of  the  feeder  should  be  to  have  his  hay  in 
such  condition,  as  to  avoid  an  excessive  amount  of  grain.  The 
hay  that  "  spreads  the  best  "  is  the  most  vahiable.  A  hundred 
"Weight  of  hay  which  will  produce  as  much  fat  with  a  bushel  of 
corn  meal,  as  a  hundred  weight  of  hay  of  different  quality 
will  with  two  bushels,  is  certainly  the  more  profitable  for  the 
farmer,  whether  he  feeds  his  animals  for  labor  or  for  fat.  This 
no  one  will  deny.  That  hay,  moreover,  which  shrinks  the 
least  after  cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  retains  all  its  nutritive 
qualities,  is  the  most  profitable  and  desirable,  to  all  who  would 
make  the  most  of  their  crops. 

AVe  think  there  is  a  period  in  the  growth  of  herds-grass, 
when  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  this  respect — when  it  contains 
all  the  elements  it  is  capable  of  supplying  the  animal  which 
consumes  it.  But  this  is  not  when  it  is  half  grown ;  when 
the  head  is  half  formed  ;  when  it  has  no  well  organized  fibre 
to  give  it  strength  and  consistency.  It  is  not  when  it  is  in 
blossom.  For  at  both  these  periods  it  is  deficient  in  starch, 
and  sugar,  and  gluten,  the  most  important  of  its  nutritive  ele- 
ments ;  and  it  abounds  with  water.  It  is  in  fact  immature, 
and  is  in  the  condition  of  an  unripe  apple  or  potatoe,  or  any 
other  plant,  or  fruit,  or  root,  which  is  half-grown,  and  half- 
organized. 

We  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  grass  should  be  "  ripe  " 
before  it  is  cut ;  for  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  stalk 
of  all  grasses  which  bear  seeds  or  grain,  when  the  seed  be- 
comes mature,  and  fit  for  reproduction,  is  such  as  to  deprive 
them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  nutritive  elements,  and  to 
leave  a  large  preponderance  of  woody  indigestible  matter, — 
The  plant  has  then  reached  a  period  when  its  decay  begins,  and 
when  its  value  consists  very  much  in  the  seed  which  it  has 
borne. 

There  is  a  period,  however,  when  the  seed  is  fully  formed, 
and  is  yet  "  in  the  milk  "  as  it  is  termed,  during  which  grasses 
contain  more  nourishment,  including  that  found  in  the  stalk, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  than  at  any  other.     This  is  the  time  when 
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we  think  herds  grass  ought  to  be  cut.  It  has  then,  "  more 
heart  in  it," — to  use  a  common  farming  expression,— not  only  is 
the  grass  itself  more  thoroughly  organized,  but  the  seed  also, 
which,  in  well  grown  herds-grass,  is  abundant,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  nourishment,  being  equal,  in  this  repect,  to  grain  of 
any  kind,  weight  for  weight.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
grass  cut  at  this  period  of  its  growth,  and  properly  cured, 
makes  hay  of  the  highest  quality.  Cattle  that  have  been  fat- 
tened, with  the  smallest  expense  for  grain,  have  been  fed  on 
such  hay.  We  have  seen  horses,  performing  constant  service, 
in  good,  hard,  muscular,  working,  condition,  as  if  supplied 
with  corn,  fed  on  such  hay  alone. 

We  are  well  aware  that  much  of  our  grass  stands  too  long, 
especially  on  large  farm's,  where  a  great  amount  of  hay  is  to 
be  cut.  This  may  render  it  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  com- 
mence cutting  the  grass  before  it  is  in  proper  condition.  But 
even  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  earliest  cut,  nor  the  latest  which 
is  the  best.  It  is  that,  which,  when  cured,  has  neither  the  suc- 
culent weakness  of  rowen,  nor  the  hard  and  woody  fibre  of 
straw ;  but  that  which  has  the  firmness,  and  consistency,  and 
color,  and  quality,  which  all  men  understand,  who  know  by 
necessary  experience  and  observation,  what  is  the  most  nutri- 
tious and  economical  hay  which  they  can  purchase  in  the 
market. 

CATTLE    AND    SHEEP, 

The  attention  of  our  farmers  is  turned  now  more  than  ever 
to  their  cattle.  There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  question, 
what  breed  is  best  adapted  to  our  soil,  and  in  many  places 
great  improvements  have  been  made.  It  begins  to  be  more 
and  more  understood  that  size  is  not  always  a  test  of  merit ; 
that  quality  is  better  than  quantity  ;  and  that  there  is  no  more  * 
mistaken  economy  than  an  attempt  to  feed  an  animal  on  pas- 
tures unsuited  to  it.  Compact,  solid,  thrifty  oxen,  cows  whose 
boney  structure  does  not  overbalance  their  muscular,  and  which 
have  not  a  superabundance  of  offal,  sheep  "^hich  are  "  heavy 
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in  proportion  to  their  size,"  have  great  attractions  to  those  who 
cultivate  a  hard  soil,  under  a  cold  sky.  They  are  animals 
which  can  be  profitably  fed  for  work,  or  for  milk  ;  and  ^re  the 
only  animals  that  can  be  fed  here  for  meat,  without  a  loss. — 
There  are  still,  however,  too  many  unprofitable  animals  in  the 
county — animals  which  make  no  fair  return  for  the  food  which 
they  consume.  He  who  produces  an  early  and  hardy  variety 
of  corn,  he  who  discovers  a  valuable  fruit,  he  who  introduces 
a  desirable  vegetable,  he  who  hybridizes  grapes  successfully,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  benefactor  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  What 
shall  be  said  of  him  who  introduces  the  best  class  of  animals 
to  our  farms,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  business  by  which 
corn,  and  fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  produced  ? 

The  newly  awakened  interest  in  sheep  is  also  an  encouraging 
feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  There  are  already 
small  flocks  which  are  vtry  profitable  ;  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  sheep-husbandry  will,  ere  long,  form  an  important 
branch  of  our  farming.  The  comparative  merits  of  fine  and 
coarse-wooled  sheep  have  been  somewhat  vigorously  discussed 
among  us,  especially  since  the  attention  of  this  Society  was 
called  to  the  subject,  by  a  report  of  a  committee  on  sheep, 
made  in  1862.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  superiority  of 
fine-wooled  sheep,  as  producers  of  wool,  was  there  set  forth  : 
and  that  it  was  also  claimed  for  them,  that,  while  they  furnish- 
ed heavy  fleeces,  they  were  the  best  and  most  economical  breed 
of  sheep  to  feed  for  mutton.  In  order  to  show  that  the  Com- 
mittee which  made  that  report,  are  not  alone  in  these  opinions, 
we  quote  the  following  passages  from  "  an  essay  on  Fine 
Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,  read  before  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  February  1862,"  (since  the  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Essex  Society,)  by  Hon.  Henry  S.  Eandall. — 
He  says,  page  155  : 

"  Why  not  meet  a  large  part  of  this  demand,  (for  mutton) 
now  suppled  from  abroad,  with  our  full-blood  Merino  sheep  ? 
Even  the  epicurism  of  England  has  decided  that  this  breed 
produces  prime  irfutton.     Sir   Joseph  Banks,  in  a  report  made 
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in  1802,  says  :  '  Experience  has  demonstrated  already,  botb 
at  Windsor  and  Weybridge  (the  royal  residence,)  that  Spanish 
mutton"  is  of  the  best  quality  for  a  gentleman's  table.'  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  present  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  in  a  recent  excellent  paper  on  '  The  various 
breeds  of  Sheep  in  Great  Britain,'  furnished  by  him  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  says  :  '  They  (the  Meri- 
nos) are  hardy,  and  not  more  subject  to  disease  than  our  other 
breeds  ; '  they  thrive  well  on  moderate  keep,  and  may  be  fed 
up  to  110  to  120  pounds  weight  at  two  years  old  ;  the  mutton 
is  considered  to  be  of  very  good  quality." 

The  report  of  Tessier  and  Hazard,  made  to  the  Institute  of 
France,  in  the  year  eight  of  the  Republic,  shows  that  the 
same  opinion  prevailed  even  thus  early  in  France.  They  say  : 
*  The  experiments  we  had  ,  formerly  made  in  feeding  Spanish 
sheep  have  not  been  fully  detailed.  It  has  been  undeniably 
proved  that  all  those  animals  were  fattened,*  and  their  flesh 
was  at  last  as  delicate  as  that  of  any  other  breed  of  sheep.' — 
Various  French  writers  confirm  these  views. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  England  the  Merino  mutton 
had  to  encounter  long  established  and  obstinate  prejudices. — 
Its  people  were  accustomed  to  carcases  of  a  peculiar  form,  fat 
laid  on  in  a  particular  way,  and  more  of  it  in  proportion  to  the 
lean  meat,  than  the  Merino  readily  takes  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  body  of  Americans  are  neither 
accustomed  to,  nor  do  they  choose,  excessively  fat  fresh  meats 
of  any  kind,  and  particularly  mutton.  Most  of  them,  after  at- 
tempting to  eat  well-cooked  new  Leicester  or  Dishley  mutton, 
with  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  of  outside  fat,  turn  away 
from  it  with  loathing,  or  eat  only  the  leaner  parts.  Yet 
the  English  factory  operative  or  farm  laborer  finds  just  what 
he  wants  in  that  mutton,  because  its  fat  will  in  soups,  etc., 
convert  a  large  amount  of  vegetables  into  more  palatable  and 
nutritious  food,  and  then  it  will  go  further  in  imparting  the 
effects  of  animal  food  than  any  other  meat. 
15 
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The  meat  of  the  Merino,  -when  well  fattened  and  properly 
treated,  is  juicy,  short-grained,  high-colored  and  well  flavored. 
In  these  particulars  American  taste  adjuges  it  superior  to  the 
meat  of  the  English  long-wooled  sheep.  Though  the  scarcity 
and  value  of  full  blood  Merinos  have  prevented  many  of  them 
from  appearing  in  our  markets,  the  grades  have  always  been 
favorites  with  the  butcher  and  consumer.  The  former  finds 
that  they  weigh  well  for  their  apparent  size,  and  get  to  market 
in  excellent  condition.  There  is  not  a  drove  that  sweeps  from 
the  plains  of  the  North-west  that  does  not  exhibit  a  sprinkling 
of  this  blood,  and  if  they  are  merely  grass-fed,  the  twenty 
fattest,  and  least  travel-worn  sheep  in  the  drove  will  usually  be 
found  those  which  by  a  little  darker  tinge  of  their  wool,  and 
its  greater  thickness,  and  •'  squareness  on  the  ends,"  betray 
more  Merino  blood. 

Those  people  who  pay  such  prices  in  our  cities  for  South 
Down  lambs  in  February  and  March,  are  not  perhaps  aware 
they  are  paying  for  grade  Merinos." 

These  facts  are  being  more  universally  recognized ;  and 
some  farmers  who  have,  for  years,  devoted  themselves  to 
breeding  coarse-wooled  sheep,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
carcass,  are  now  substituting  the  more  compact  form,  and  hardy 
constitution,  and  heavy  fleece,  and  finer  grained  mutton  of  the 
Merino. 

MANURES. 

Probably  no  section  of  the  State  supplies  itself  with  manures 
from  so  many  sources,  as  do  the  farmers  of  Essex  county. — 
The  accumulated  refuse  of  our  cities,  the  contents  of  sand 
heaps  and  muck  beds,  the  collections  in  the  farm  yard,  the 
marine  plants  which  storms  cast  upon  our  shore,  and  the  va- 
rious concentrated  fertilizers  are  all  liberally  used.  In  those 
towns  where  the  heaviest  crops  of  roots  are  raised  a  diligence 
and  care  which  would  astonish  even  the  Japanese  farmer,  are 
displayed  in  collecting  fertilizing  materials.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  there   is  room   for  improvement  in  the   methods  by 
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which  manures  are  manufactured,  collected  and  used.  Since 
the  extravagant  nitrogen  theory  of  Liebig  has  exploded,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  substantial  manures  of  our  farm  yards 
have  all  the  value,  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attach- 
ing to  them.  And  we  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  composting  and  of  decomposition,  by  which  green 
manure  is  passed  safely  through  the  work  of  putrefaction,  and 
rendered  useful  to  the  growing  plant.  If  we  will  protect  the 
manure  of  our  farm  yards,  from  the  wasting  influences  of  sun 
and  rain,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  best  cultivation  of  our  crops.  It  furnishes 
the  best  pabulum  for  our  corn  crop,  and  is  unequalled  in  the 
power  which  it  possesses  of  rendering  land  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  grass.  Let  every  farmer,  then,  have  a  cellar 
or  a  manure  shed,  and  he  may  become  independent  of  all  arti- 
ficial stimulants,  and  may  derive  from  his  farm,  all  those  ele- 
ments which  he  requires  for  the  best  cultivation  of  land, 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  submitted  these  views  to  the  Society,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  do  something  towards  stimulating  agricul" 
tural  investigation,  rather  than  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
throw  new  light  on  questions  that  have  been  so  often  discussed 
before.  "  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept ;  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,"  is  a  maxim  most  important  to  him  who 
deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  We  have 
omitted  much  that  might  properly  be  referred  to,  for  the  want 
of  time  and  space.  How  much  might  be  said  of  drainage, 
and  ploughing,  and  sowing,  and  planting,  which  we  have  not 
.  said  !  If  we  have,  however,  but  opened  the  first  page  of  the 
book,  and  have  induced  farmers  to  investigate  still  further  for 
themselves,  we  shall  have  done  a  good  work.  If  we  have 
done  anything  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the 
business  of  practical  agriculture,  we  shall  have  done  all  that  can 
be  expected  cf  a  report  of  this  nature.  We  are  fully  impress- 
ed by  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  county,  and  by  the  ef 
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iect  which  a  developement  of  them  to  the  highest  degree, 
would  have  upon  our  people.  There  is  much  good  farming 
here  which  ought  to  be  extended.  There  is  much  bad  farming 
which  ought  to  be  reformed  ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
we  may  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Pliny,  who  says  : 

"  The  ancients  considered  him  a  bad  husbandman  who  buys 
what  his  farm  can  produce  to  him  ;  a  bad  master  of  a  family, 
who  does  in  the  day  time,  what  he  may  do  at  night,  except  in 
the  time  of  a  storm  ;  a  worse  who  does  on  common  days,  what 
is  lawful  on  holidays ;  the  worst  of  all,  who  on  a  good  day  is 
employed  more  within  doors  than  in  the  fields." 

GEO.  B.  LORING,  Chairman. 


ESSAYS. 

The  Committee  on  Essays  report : 

The  only  Essay  presented  for  their  examination,  was  one 
on  the  culture  of  the  Grape  in  the  open  air.  They  welcome 
any  attempt  to  promote  the  culture  of  this  delicious  fruit, — ap- 
plicable to  so  many  purposes,  and  agreeable  to  all  palates. — 
Among  the  blessings  bestowed  on  man  by  Providence  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  "  the  Vine  is  pre-eminent  for  its  quickness 
of  growth,  the  great  age  to  which  it  will  live, — its  astonishing 
Vegetative  power,  and  its  wonderful  fertility."  Experience 
has  shown  that  foreign  grapes  cannot  be  ripened  with  any  cer- 
tainty in  this  climate  in  the  open  air ;  and  of  our  native  grapes, 
few  have  sufficient  merit  to 'induce  their  cultivation.  The  Es- 
say brings  prominently  to  notice  the  very  meritorious  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  hybridize  the  vine.  By  hybri- 
■dizing  the  best  flavored  foreign  grapes  with  our  best  native  varie- 
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ties  he  has  been  enabled  to  combine  the  rich  flavor  of  the  one 
with  the  hardiness  of  the  other.  And  as  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
it  will  be  in  the  power  of  every  man  who  owns  a  cottage  or  a 
patch  of  laud  to  regale  himself  and  his  family  with  this  most 
healthful  and  agi'eeable  fruit. 

"  EVERY  MAN  MAY  SIT  UNDER  HIS  OWN  VINE." 

The  suggestions  of  the  essayist  in  regard  to  the  culture  and 
pruning  of  the  vine  seems  to  us  judicious,  and  harmonize  with 
those  of  an  able  Essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  vine  by 
Clement  Hoare,  published  in  1837,  but  now  almost  forgotten. 
The  Committee  have  agreed  in  recommending  that  the  writer 
^f  this  Essay  receive  the  Society's  premium  of  $10. 

JAMES  H.  DUNCAN,  Chairman, 


ESSAY  UPON  OPEN  AIR  GRAPE  CULTURE. 


BY   JOHN    M.    IVES. 


From  the  exhibitions  of  hardy  grapes  this  year  we  begin  to 
have  hopes  that  at  no  distant  period,  the  culture  of  this  fruit 
will  be  an  important  branch  of  industry ;  but  a  few  years  since 
the  Isabella  was  the  only  out  door  grape,  though  only  in  the 
inost  favorable  places  could  it  be  depended  upon  to  ripen  its 
fruit,  but  we  now  have  varieties  so  much  earlier,  that  this  kind 
is  being  fast  superceded  by  sorts  not  only  sure  of  ripening  in 
-this  latitude,  but  of  superior  size  and  quality,  approaching  the 
foreign  kinds  in  delicacy  and  richness  of  fla'V'or.  Within  a 
few  years,  we  have  had  the  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Pro- 
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iifi'c,  Rebecca,  Creveling,  and  other  valuable  kinds,  all  of 
which  possess  some  qualities  to  recommend  them  as  superior 
to  the  Isabella,  the  Rebecca,  Delaware,  and  Creveling,  as  be- 
ing earlier,  and  of  good  quality,  although  a  little  tender,  and 
subject  to  mildew  somewhat  in  foliage,  while  the  Concord,  and 
Hartford  Prolific,  are  among  the  hardiest  in  this  respect,  yet 
the  fruit  is  not  quite  equal  to  some,  and  has  more  of  the  harsh 
flavor  (denominated  "  foxy  ")  of  the  v/ild  species.  The  Adi- 
rondac,  Wilmington  White  and  Cuyahoga,  are  new  varieties 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  obtained.  Allen  Hybrid  raised  by 
J.  F.  Allen  of  Salem  we  have  never  grown,  and  cannot 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  value  as  a  hardy  grape,  we  have 
seen  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  fine  quality  resembling  to  our 
taste,  the  White  Sweetwater.  Some  of  the  cultivators  around 
Boston  think  well  of  this  variety,  it  is  certainly  a  fine  flavored 
white  grape.  The  Hartford  Prolific  although  valuable  as  one 
of  the  earliest,  and  about  equal  in  quality  to  the  Concord,  ha& 
the  fault  of  dropping  its  fruit,  and  the  Concord  which  ripens 
two  or  three  weeks  later,  fails  to  mature  its  crop  in  unfavora- 
ble seasons.  Of  all  the  kinds  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
for  the  past  four  years,  we  have  seen  none  to  equal,  taking  in- 
to consideration  all  desirable  qualities,  than  the  Grapes  known 
as  Rogers'  Hybrids,  raised  by  E.  S.  Roger's  of  Slalem,  Mass. 
His  experiment  in  hybridizing  has  proved  and  set  at  rest  a 
subject  which  has  been  some  time  in  dispute  among  horticul- 
turalists,  and  distinguished  botanists,  such  among  the  latter  is 
Le  Conte ;  who  says,  "  That  although  among  some  families  of 
plants,  hybrids  occur  naturally,  or  may  be  formed  artificially, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  this  ever  can  be  the  case 
in  the  genus  Vitis,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  flower, 
and  the  parts  of  fructification,  still  we  would  not  however  as- 
sert that  hybridization  naturally,  or  artificially,  is  absolutely 
impossible."  White  of  Georgia  says  "  it  is  the  first  time  that 
this  has  been  done  effectually."  Mr.  Rogers  has  given  to  the 
Country,  varieties  of  hardy  grapes,  the  most  valuable  of  any 
heretofore  known  for  this  latitude,  and  also  for  more  southern 
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ones,  like  New  York  and  Virginia ;  some  of  his  varieties,  a 
little  too  late  here,  have  been  pronounced  there,  to  be  the  best 
hardy  grapes  ever  grown  in  those  parts.  These  varieties,  some 
forty  or  more  were  produced  by  hybridizing  one  of  our  best 
and  earliest  wild  grape,  known  as  the  "  Mammoth,"  belonging 
to  the  species  (Vitis  Labrusca)  with  two  of  the  earliest  of  the 
foreign  species  (V.  Vinifera)  known  as  Black  Hamburg,  and 
White  Chasselas,  and  the  change  from  the  wild  type  in  the  new 
seedlings  is  immense,  and  apparent  to  the  commonest  observer; 
the  new  varieties  having  none  of  the  foxy  odor,  peculiar  to 
the  native  parent  from  which  the  seed  was  taken,  and  resemb- 
ling in  size,  color,  and  delicacy  of  fruit,  the  foreign,  and  the 
berries  like  this  species  having  the  property  of  not  dropping. 
The  few  which  were  crossed  with  the  Chasselas,  have  much  of 
the  character  of  this  sort,  not  one  of  the  seedling's  coming 
black  in  color  like  those  raised  from  fertilizing  with  the  Ham- 
burg. 

Mr.  E,.  has  again  crossed  some  of  his  present  varieties  v/ith 
the  foreign,  a  few  of  which  have  borne  fruit ;  the  fruit  and 
foliage  of  these  prove  beyond  the  doubts  of  the  most  skeptical, 
the  certainty  of  raising  new  grapes  by  this  process.  Another 
fact  which  we  think  is  very  strong  evidence,  is  the  character  of 
the  blossoms.  It  is  well  known  to  botanists,  that  all  the 
American  species  of  grapes  are  what  is  technically  termed  di- 
pecious,  polygamous  ;  that  is,  that  some  vines  are  staminate  and 
never  bear,  others  have  perfect  blossoms  and  produce  f/uit.  If 
we  attempt  to  raise  seedlings  from  our  wild  grapes,  about  one 
half  or  a  large  proportion  usually  prove  barren,  never  producing 
anything  but  blossoms  ;  anyone  accustomed  to  examine  these  can 
tell  when  in  flower, the  fruiting  from  the  staminate  portion,  these 
show  large  clusters  of  blossoms  but  no  fruit  follows.  With  the 
foreign  species,  it  is  different ;  here  the  male  or  barren  plant  is 
not  known,  all  the  seedlings  from  these  are  fruit  bearino-  vines 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eogers  has  never  had  an  7mfruitful  plant 
among  upwards  of  forty  varieties  which  have  borne  is  strong 
evidence,  without  any  other,  of  their  being  hybrids,  inheriting 


this   quality  from   the  foreign   parent.     Thus  from   our  wild 
grape,  Mr.  R.,  following   the   process   of  Knight   of  England 
with  pears  and  cherries,  has   produced  in  a  short  time,   varie- 
ties, which  it  might   have   taken  a  long   course  of  years  to  get 
by  the  chance  method   of  Van  Mens,  viz.,  beginning  with  the 
wild  variety,  and  sowing   the   seed  through  successive  genera- 
tions, and  whose  best  fruits   after   all   perhaps,  were  only  acci- 
dental crosses,  made  by  the  bees,  and  from  the  pollen,  floating 
in  the  air,  from  the  many  varieties  which  he  had  growing  and 
blossoming  together ;    by   the  latter   process    many    thousand 
seedlings  were  raised  to   produce  a  few   good  fruits,   -while  by 
the  other  method  of  hybridizing  with  a  view  to  certain  results, 
nearly  all  the  seedlings   prove    superior,  and  very  nearly,  with 
the  valuable  properties   we   wish,   as   is   the  case   with  these 
grapes.     Mr.  R,  knowing   what  was   wanted,  chose   the  wild 
variety  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  earliness  (in  preference 
to  the  Isabella,)  for  the  mother  of  the  new  variety,  and  for  the 
male   parent  ;  the  two    hardiest   of  the  foreign   species,   viz., 
the  Black  Hamburg  and  the  White  Chasselas ;  and  from  these 
two  species  have  come  numerous   valuable  varieties,  possessing 
many  of    the   qualities    desired ;    such   as   hardiness   of  vine, 
earliness  and  delicacy  of  fruit.      These   grapes   are  sent  out  by 
numbers;  No.  15  has  ripened  for  four  or  five  years  in  succes- 
sion, when  many  other,    much   praised  kinds,  have  failed,,  and 
this  year  especially,  it  has  proved  fine  in  many  places,  and  su- 
perior to  any  kind  that  we  know  for  its  fine  flavor.     We  have 
even  heard  many  say  that   they   preferred  this  to  many  of  the 
foreign  varieties  from  under  glass,  and  this  is  not  the  only-  val- 
uable kind  among  these   new   seedlings  ;  there  are>many  other 
varieties,  which   are  thought   nearly   equal,  and  a  few  quite  as 
good.     Nos.  1,  3,  4,  9,  14,  28,    30,    33,   41.   43    and  44,  and 
others  which  we  have  not  as  yet   seen.     The  above  mentioned 
sorts  are  all  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  many  of  them  earli- 
er, larger  and  much  su|>erior   to   the  Concord  in  quality.     An 
intelligent  Scotch  gardener   who  has  had  mnch  experience  in 
the  culture  of  the  grape,   considers  these   hybrids   to  be  most 
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promising  grapes  for  out  door  culture  we  possess,  this  Is  also 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  judges  and  most  scientific  ama- 
teurs in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  New  York  State,  he 
says  "  that  No.  15  as  ripened  here  at  Ithaca,  has  to  my  taste  a 
resemblance  to  the  Catawba,  it  is  decidedly  of  that  flavor,  but 
milder  as  a  table  grape,  and  about  twice  as  large  in  size  of  ber- 
ry as  that  variety.  No.  4  as  ripened  here  this  year,  is  a  fine 
large  black  grape  of  sweet  and  mild  flavor,  better  than  the  best 
Isabella,  this  number  reminds  me  of  the  Black  Hamburg.  As 
the  New  England  varieties  improve  as  to  sweetness  for 
two  or  three  years,  after  their  removal  here,  I  shall  expect 
very  much  from  these  hybrids."  The  same  testimony  has  been 
given  from  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Canada.  From  this 
last  place  I  received  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  re- 
cent "  Fruit  Growers  Convention  "  in  Canada  West.  In  their 
report  on  grapes  exhibited,  they  say  of  Rogers'  No.  15,  "  Not 
pulpy,  best  of  the  new  grapes,  berry  and  bunch  large."  Anoth- 
er cultivator  in  the  same  locality,  says,  "Rogers'  No.  15  very 
hardy,  early,  fine  flavor,  large  berry,  and  fine  bunch,  well 
shouldered."  J.  B.  Garber  of  Pennsylvania,  (who  is  said,  in 
the  "  Germantown  Telegraph,"  to  have  had  more  experience  in 
fruiting  these  hybrids  than  any  other  person  in  the  State,)  says, 
''  That  he  has  fruited  thirteen  varieties  of  these  new  grapes 
this  season,  and  that  they  are  one  and  all  superior  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  kinds  in  common  cultivation,  vigorous  and  fine  growers, 
the  wood  ripening  perfectly,  and  thus  far  with  him,  no  mildew, 
rot,  or  any  defect  whatever,  some  were  ripe  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  none  ripened  later  than  the  Concord,  and  all 
were  fully  ripe  before  either  the  Isabella  or  Catawba." 

The  American  grape  is  now  receiving  great  attention  in  the 
vine-growing  regions  of  Europe,  especially  France,  where  it 
is  being  introduced  with  the  hope,  that  it  ivill  he  free 
from  the  disease  which  attacks  and  sometimes  destroys  the  Euroiiean 
vine.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape,  particularly  in  Western 
New  York,  is  considered  a  profitable  crop.  Mr.  McKay  has 
realized  during  many  successive  years  from  one  thousand  to 
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twelve  hundred  dollars  from  the  sale  of  grapes,  grown  on  one 
acre  of  ground. 

SOIL,  AND  MANUKING  THE  VINE. 

The  best  and  most  natural  soil  for  the  grape  is  a  dry  porous 
lime  stone.  It  should  be  well  drained ;  cold  and  wet  situations 
are  unfavorable  for  the  vine.  In  manuring  for  the  grape  we 
should  never  use  animal  manure  ?mcomposted, — such  was  the 
testimony  at  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.  The 
mineral  manures,  in  consequence  of  their  ingredients,  have  the 
most  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  while  animal  matter  en- 
courages the  formation  of  wood  too  fast,  and  makes  the  vine 
tender  and  subject  to  disease  and,  we  think,  mildew.  The  best 
dressing  we  find,^s  bone  and  oyster  shell  flour,  manufactured 
without  burning.  Bone  dust  contains  the  most  nourishing  ele- 
ments, which,  with  wood-ashes,  and  a  good  surface  soil,  well 
covered  in  the  fall  with  dry  leaves,  are  nearly  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  vine ;  the  finer  the  dust  of  the  bone,  the 
more  immediately  active  it  becomes.  Bones  are  said  to  contain 
a  greater  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  than  from  any  other  one 
substance,  hence  it  has  been  beautifully  expressed  that  "  there 
can  be  no  civilization  without  population,  no  population  with- 
out food,  and  no  food  without  phosphoric  acid ;  and  that  the 
march  of  civilization  has  followed  the  direction  or  supply  of 
this  material."  Of  all  fruits  none  are  more  impatient  of  wet 
than  the  grape,  a  dry  situation  is  absolutely  essential ;  there- 
fore if  the  soil  be  at  all  retentive,  thorough  draining  is  neces- 
sary. 

GRAFTING  THE  VINE. 

This  is  easily  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  soil 
in  the  spring  is  removed  from  the  base  of  the  stock  below  the 
surface.     The  vine  is  then  sawed  off  and  cut  smoothly  with  a 
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sharp  knife*  A  cleft  is  then  made  in  the  top  of  the  stock  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  the  scion  inserted  containing  two  or 
three  eyes.  It  is  then  covered  with  grafting  wax,  or  clay,  and 
the  surrounding  earth  drawn  up  in  a  mound.  The  grafts  which 
you  intend  to  use  in  the  spring  should  be  cut  from  the  vine  in 
the  fall  previous  and  buried  either  in  the  earth  on  a  dry  place, 
or  put  into  sand  in  a  cool  and  dry  cellar.  It  is  better  in  the 
spring  to  wait  until  the  stock  upon  which  you  intend  to  set 
3'our  grafts  should  be  in  some  state  of  forwardness,  say  nearly 
or  quite  in  leaf  before  you  set  the  scions. 


LAYERING  THE  GRAPE. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  most  successful  mode  of  multiplying 
the  grape  vine  ;  it  is  simply  to  dig  a  trench  near  your  vine,  six 
inches  wide,  and  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  then  take  well 
ripened  shoots  growing  near  the  base  of  the  vine  ;  bend  these 
carefully  and  peg  them  down  with  the  end  of  the  shoot  above 
ground.  This  must  be  done  early  in  the  spring.  These  will 
make  good  plants  in  one  season  for  setting. 

PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  directions  on  paper  for  pruning  vines, 
as  there  are  so  many  cases  requiring  different  management,  but 
we  will  try  to  give  a  few  general  ones,  that  may  be  of  benefit, 
and  which  if  properly  followed  will  produce  finer  fruit,and  more 
regular  crops,  than  if  no  pruning  at  all  had  been  practised.  In 
the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  a  young  vine,  one  or  two  years 
old,  about  to  be  planted  ;  it  should  be  cut  back,  if  not  previ- 
ously done  (if  it  is  in  the  spring)  to  two  buds,  only  one  of 
which  should  be  allowed  to  grow  through  the  summer ;  the 
other  rubbed  out  after  having  pushed  two  or  three  inches,  it 
having  been  kept  in  case  of  accident  to  the  first.  The  grow- 
ing shoot  should  be  kept  tied  to  the  stake  or  trellis,  and  if  the 


laterals  are  allowed  to  grow  this  season,  they  will  do  no  harnij 
but  rather  increase  the  strength  of  the  root.  These  laterals 
are  side-shoots,  springing  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  on  the 
same  years'  wood  ;  and  after  the  vine  gets  established,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  keep  them  nipped  back  to  one  bud,  The  vine  has 
now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth,  and  if  it 
is  strong  and  thrifty,  having  grown  five  or  six  feetj  it  should  be 
cut  back  to  three  buds  ;  but  if  it  appears  weakly,  and  has  made 
little  growth^  it  should  be  cut  back  to  two,  and  treated  the  fol- 
lowing summer  the  same  as  the  first  >  it  should  now  be 
covered  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  (if  it  was  a  strong  vine, 
"when  cut  back  the  preceding  fall,)  two  shoots  should  now  be 
trained  up,  keeping  the  laterals  before  mentioned  nipped  in  to 
one  bud  ;  the  other  or  third  bud  after  having  grown  a  few 
inches^  should  be  rubbed  out,  as  it  was  merely  reserved  in  case 
of  accident  to  either  of  the  others.  After  the  two  shoots  have 
grown  their  full  length,  and  the  leaves  are  off"  in  the  fall,  they 
should  be  cut  back,  according  to  their  strength,  to  four  or  six 
feet,  each  one  being  brought  down  horizontally  within  one  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  ground,  and  tied  down  to  the  trellis,  or 
if  intended  to  be  protected  in  winter,  this  should  be  done  the 
following  spring. 

When  spring  arrives,  and  the  vines  are  uncovered,  the  two 
shoots  should  then  be  tied  one  each  way,  horizontally  along 
the  lower  rail  of  the  trellis ;  these  are  called  the  arms  of  the 
vine  ;  upright  shoots  should  be  trained  from  them,  beginning  at 
the  trunk  or  stem  of  the  vine,  and  about  nine  inches  distant 
each  side,  this  will  leave  the  upright  or  perpendicular  shoots 
■eighteen  inches  apart,  which  is  near  enough  to  allow  plenty  of 
light  to  the  leaves,  and  prevent  them  from  being  crowded. — 
The  number  of  uprights  to  be  taken  this  season  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  vine,  but  if  possible  the  ones 
next  the  trunk  or  stem  should  be  secured,  and  if  the  others 
push  vigorously,  train  them  up  also,  rubbing  out  the  interme- 
diate ones  when  nearer  than  eighteen  inches ;  no  fruit,  or  only 
^.  few  berries,  enough  to  test  a  new  sort   should   be  allowed  to 
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grow  on  them  this  ye&v,  as  it  will  injure  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
vine  for  coming  seasons.  At  the  fall  pruning,  these  uprights 
should  be  cut  back,  the  strongest  to  four  or  five  fleet,  and  the 
weak  ones,  to  one  or  two  buds,  from  which  to  lead  new  uprights; 
the  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  arms  can  be  pruned  if  strong,  to  four 
or  five  feet,  as  from  this  the  vine  is  to  be  extended,  and  new  up- 
rights to  be  taken,  till  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  space  to  be 
covered  ;  after  this  the  vine  is  protected  for  the  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing spring— the  fourth  from  the  setting  of  the  vine, — it  will 
be  old  enough  to  bear  fruit  from  the  upright  canes  ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  a  question,  whether  the  vine  this  summer  will  need  any 
pruning,  some  thinking  that  summer  pruning  is  injurious,  and 
that  the  removal  of  the  shoots  or  leaves,  tends  to  spoil  the  fla- 
vor of  the  fruit.  This  is  right  in  theory,  for  if  we  take  off 
the  leaves  of  a  vine  or  tree,  or  if  they  are  destroyed  by  mil- 
dew, we  know  the  fruit  will  be  worthless,  but  notwithstanding, 
we  would  recommend  judicious  summer  pruning  as  absolutely 
necessary  where  we  have  not  space  for  the  vine  to  grow  natu- 
rally ;  as  for  instance,  over  some  large  tree,  where  it  has  plen- 
ty of  room  to  extend  itself,  and  get  the  fall  benefit  of  sun  and 
air  ;  and  we  think  those  who  advocate  letting  a  viije  grow  in 
summer  without  pruning,  on  a  small  trellis  which  is  intended 
to  be  well  filled  with  fruit  from  top  to  bottom,  would  find  in 
practice,  that  their  theory  although  correct,  could  not  be 
well  followed  v/ith  profit ;  and  therefore  we  would  recommend 
summer  pruning  properly  performed,  as  being  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the  grape  with  success  ;  and 
this  now  cqrries  us  back  to  our  vine,  which  had  been  regularly 
pruned  every  year  in  the  fall,  but  has  now  arrived  to  the  state, 
when  it  is  about  to  need  summer  pruning.  The  uprights,  if 
strong,  will  now  begin  to  push  shoots  from  the  buds  along  their 
side,  each  of  these  shoots  will  probably  have  from  one  to  four' 
bunches  of  fruit,  but  we  should  not  allow  more  than  two  upon 
the  stronger  and  but  one  on  the  more  feeble  shoots  to  remain, 
or  if  we  take  off  from  every  other,  or  alternate  shoot,  the  vine 
will  be  the  better  for  it. 
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As  the  season  advances,  we  shall  now  notice  that  the  shoots 
near  the  top  of  the  uprights  push  much  stronger  than  those 
below,  and  should  be  pinched  off,  leaving  two  or  three  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  of  fruit,  or  blossom.  Those  at  the  lower 
part  can  be  left  to  grow  a  few  weeks  longer,  thereby  gaining 
strength ;  after  this  they  can  be  cut  baclf  to  a  few  leaves — say 
three  beyond  the  fruit.  Now,  if  the  vine  had  been  allowed  to 
take  its  natural  course,  we  begin  to  see  the  difficulty ; — two  or 
three  of  the  upper  buds,  on  the  uprights,  would  have  taken 
the  whole  strength  of  the  vine  from  the  lower  ones,  and  grown 
perhaps  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  which  we  should  have  been 
obliged  again  to  cut  off;  but  by  the  other  mode,  the  sap  was 
equalized  over  the  whole  vine,  each  shoot  getting  its  fair  sup 
ply,  and  the  lower  ones  consequently  stronger,  and  with  better 
and  larger  foliage  to  feed  its  fruit,  than  if  the  vine  had  taken 
its  natural  course.  The  pruning  of  large  established  vines 
should  be  done  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  previous  to  laying 
them  down.  By  pruning  at  this  period  (say  November,)  the 
sap  collected  by  the  roots  stimulates  the  buds,  which  will  cause 
them  to  push  earlier  in  the  following  spring — a  matter  of  im- 
portance where  the  Summers  are  short. 

The  only  course  to  pursue  with  old  vines  that  have  been 
neglected,  is  to  choose  branches  containing  the  best  and  ripest 
wood,  cutting  back  all  side  shoots  to  one  or  two  buds,  and 
leaving  three  or  four  feet,  more  or  less,  of  the  new  wood  upon 
the  end  of  the  branch ;  these  branches,  after  being  shortened 
and  trimmed,  must  now  be  laid  along  the  trellis,  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  apart.  If  there  are  more  branches  than  is 
necessary,  they  must  be  cut  away. 

MILDEW  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

The  oidium  of  the  vine  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  mil- 
dew which  generally  attacks  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
and  is  presumed  to  follow  after  rains  or  a  continuance  of  cold, 
damp   days,   especially  if  these  conditions  follow  a  period  of 


in 

dry,  hot  weather.  The  fact  that  grape  vines  growing  in 
sheltered  positions,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  vines 
growing  upon  trees,  retaining  their  health,  while  branches 
near  by  will  be  mildewed,  seems  to  show  that  the  foliage  of 
the  tree  protects  them,  and  is  some  evidence  that  the  cause  is 
atmospheric.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  shelter,  a  well 
drained  soil,  and  the  avoiding  of  strong  animal  manure,  will 
do  much  to  prevent  this  evil. 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    SOCIETY, 

FOR     18  63-6  4:. 


PRESIDENT. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  of  Methuen. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  of  South  Danvers. 
JEREMLiH  COLMAN,  of  Newburyport. 
DAVID  CHOATE,  of  Essex. 
EOYAL  A.  MERRIAM,  of  Topsfield. 

TREASURER. 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  of  South  Danvers. 

SECRETARY. 

CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,  of  Danvers. 

HONORARY    TRUSTEES. 

JAMES  H.  DUNCAN,  of  Haverhill. 
JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  of  South  Danvers. 
RICHARD  S.  FAY,  of  Lynn. 
DANIEL  ADAMS,  of  Newbury. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  of  Hamilton. 
17 
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TRUSTEES. 


Plazcn  Ayer,  South  Danvers^  Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem, 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  Joseph  Newell,  W.  Newbury, 

Kobert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Salem,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield, 

"William  Cogswell,  Bradford,  J.  L.  Newhall,  Newburyport, 

Kichard  Dole,  Georgetown,  William  Osborn,  Lynn, 

Francis  Dodge,  Danvers,  Edward  H.  Pearce,  Gloucester, 

Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester,  William  E..  Putnam,  Danvers, 

John  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Jona.  F.  Phillips,  Swampscot, 

John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  Charles  Rogers,  Newbury, 

John  Keeley,  Haverhill,  Joseph  Ross,  Ipswich, 

Joseph  Kittredge,  N.  An(Jover,  Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury, 

Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Beverly,  E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport, 

I.  Osgood  Loring,  N.  Andover,  Enoch  Wood,  Boxford, 

Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  Benj.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead, 
John  Whittredge,  Hamilton. 


The  Trustees  whose  term  of  service  will  expire  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1864,  are: 

Joseph  Ross,  Cyrus  W.  Lord, 

I.  Osgood  Loring,  Joseph  Newell, 

Edward  H.  Pearce,  William  Cogswell, 

William  Osborne,  Jonathan  F.  Phillips, 

William  R.  Putnam,  Charles  Rogers. 
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NEW  MEMBERS— 1863. 


Sherman  Kelson,  Georgetown, 
T.  Payson  Milton,  Rowley, 
Geo.  C.  Rogers,  W.  Newbury, 
John  Preston,  Georgetown, 
I.  H.  Boardman,  Newburyport, 
John  G.  Little,  Newburyport, 
Calvin  E,  Poore,  W.  Newbury, 
Geo.  H.  Poore,  "VV.  Newbury, 
Charles  W.  Hatch,  Haverhill, 
Elijah  E.  Lummus,  Beverly, 
John  A.  Ellis,  Bradford, 
William  G.  Pingree,  Wenham, 
George  Foster,  Andover, 
Amos  G.  Dole,  Georgetown, 
Elbridge  Merrill,  W.  Newbury, 
Rufus  A.  Dodge,  Wenham, 
Thomas  Appleton,  Marblehead, 
E.  F.  Page,  Lawrence, 
William  P.  Fay,  Lynn, 
David  Gray,  Andover, 
D.  T.  Morrison,  Methueu, 


C.  L.  Tozier,  Methuen, 
George  E.  Carlton,  Methuen, 
B.  A.  Follansbee,W.  Newbury, 
Matthew  Poor,  No.  Andover, 
William  J.  Dale,  N.  Andover, 
W.  A.  Currier,  Haverhill, 
Edward  C.  Upton,  AndoSxr, 
Charles  C.  Blunt,  Andover, 
J.  Milton  Blunt,  Andover, 
Wm.  H.  Kimball,  Andover, 
Eleazer  Lake,  Topsfield, 
Andrew  Curtis,  So.  Danvers, 
S.  L.  Ridgway,  W,  Newbury, 
N.  W.  Moody,  Newbury, 
James  Nason,  No.  Andover, 
Jas.  H.  Reynolds,  N.  Andover, 
Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  Andover, 
P.  Newhall,  Newburyport, 
J.  L.  Newhall  jr.,  Newburyport, 
Wm.  C.  Chapin,  Lawrence, 
William  Sleeper,  Methuen. 


f^:^  Any  citizen  in  the  County  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his 
membership  from  the  Secretary.  No  fines  or  assessments  arc 
ever  imposed.  Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Library  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  or- 
dained ministers  of  the  gospel  residing  in  the  County,  and  edi- 
tors of  newspapers,  published  therein,  are  entitled  to  the  privi 
leges  of  the  Library. 


LIST    OF    I^I^EnyCITJIMIS,    <ssa. 


FAT    CATTLE. 

C.  p.  Prestouj  Danvers,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Jedediah.  H.  Barker,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 

Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  West  Newbury,  3d  premium,  5  00 

BULLS. 

J.  Longfellow,  Byfield,  Jersey,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Asa  M.  Bodwell,  Methuen,  Grade,  1st  premium,  5  00 

C.  P.  &  O.  Bailey,  North  Andover,  Grade,  M  premium,     3  00 
Albert  B.  Gordon,  Methuen,  Grade,  3d  premium,  Flint's 
Book  on  the  Dairy. 

MILCH  cows. 

J.  Longfellow,  Newbury,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Jacob  F.  Jewett,  Georgetown,  2d  prem.,  Harris'  Insects. 
George  H.  Chandler,  Andover,  3d  premium,  2  00 

HEIFERS. 

J.  Longfellow,  Byfield,  3  years  old,  1st  premium,  7  00 

AVarren  Mears,  Andover,  3  "       "     2d         "  6  00 

Peter  Temple,         «         2  "      "     1st         "  5  00 


Samuel  Tucker,  Andover,  2  years  old,  2d  premium,  4  00 

C.C.  Blunt,  "  "      "3d  "       Flint's 

'Book  on  Grasses. 
J.  Longfellow,  By  field,  yearlings,  1st  premium,  4  00 

E.  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  "  2d  "  3  00 

D.  S.  Caldwell,  Byfield,       «  3d         «         Flint's 

Book  on  Grasses. 

CALVES. 

B.  H.  Farnum,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  5  00 
Daniel  Carlton,  "  "  2d  "  3  00 
Charles  Cummings,  Andover,       3d         "           Flint's 

Book  on  Grasses. 

WORKING    OXEN, 

Joel  "Wilkins,  Danvers,  Oxen  over  3000  lbs.,  1st  prem.,  10  00 
Joseph  Goodrich,  "W.  Newbury,   Oxen  over  3000  lbs., 

2d  premium,  8  00 
Moses  H.  Poor,  W.  Newbury,  Oxen  under  3000  lbs., 

1st  premium,  10  00 

Mark  H.  Hill,  Byfield,  Oxen  under  3000  lbs.,  2d  prem.,  8  00 

STEERS. 

C.  W.  Hatch,  Haverhill,   3  years  old,  2d  premium,  6  00 
•Chas.Irigalls,N.  Andover,  2     "       "     1st         «  5  00 

J.  B.  Locke,  Andover,       2     "       "     2d         **  4  00 

STALLIONS. 

Loring  P.  Dempsey,  Danvers,  stallion  over  4  years  old, 

1st  premium,  10  00 

D.  H.  Patterson,  Methuen,  stallion  under  3  years  old, 

1st  premium,  7  00 
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FARM    AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 

William  Peters,  No.  Andover,  1st  premium,  8  00 

Samuel  Foster,      "  "         2d  "  6  00 

9 

COLTS. 

James  Nason,  No.  Andover,  4  years  old,  1st  premium,     7  00 

Joseph  Coffin,  Newbury,         4     "  "  M  "  5  00 

C.  C.  Bluut,  Andover,  3  '*  ''  1st  "  6  00 
L.  F.  Carter,  Georgetown,  3  "  "  2d  ''  4  00 
Abiel  Wilson,  No.  Andover,  2  "  "  1st  "  5  00 
George  B.  Martin,  Danvers,  2  "  "  2d  ''  3  00 
Nath'l  Gage,  No.  Andover,  yearling,  1st  "  4  00 
Joshua  Hatch  Haverhill,            ^'  2d  "  2  00 

SWINE. 

Byron  Goodell,  South  Danvers,  Mackie  boar,  1st  prem.,  5  00 

James  H.  Reynolds,  North  Andover,  Boar,  2d  premium,  3  00 

Oliver  P.  Killam,  Boxford,  Breeding  sow,  1st  premium,  5   00 

William  Foster,  North  Andover,  do.,  2d  premium,  3  00 
James   H.  Keynolds,  North  Andover,  weaned  pigs,  1st 

premium,  5  00 

Chas.  0.  Cummings,  Andover,  do.,  2d  premium,  3  00 

SHEEP COARSE    WOOLED. 

Chas.  Corliss,  Haverhill,  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep,  prem.,  5  00 

D.  H.  Brickett,  Haverhill,  Cotswold  buck,  premium,  5  00- 
I.  AV.  Andrews,  Boxford,  South  Down  lambs,  premium, 

Harris's  Insects. 

SHEEP FINE     WOOLED. 

Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  West  Newbury,  Merino  buck,  prem.,  5  00 

PLOUGHING DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

J.  L.  Farnham  &  A.  P.  Fuller,  No.  Andover,  1st  prem.,  10  00 


2d  premium, 

9  00 

3d       " 

8  00 

4th      " 

7  00 

5th      " 

6  00 

6th      " 

5  00 

rEAMS. 

ium. 

7  00 

6  00 

5  00 
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Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover, 

J.  &  D.  L.  Goodrich,  West  Newbury, 

J.  L.  Newhall,  Newburyport, 

M.  F.  Hill,  Byfield, 

M.  H.  Poor,  West  Newbury, 

PLOUGHING SINGLE    TEAMS 

Wm.  R  Cole,  Boxford,  1st  p 

Henry  Hill,  North  Aiidover,    2d 
Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  3  d 

PLOUGHING HOKSES. 

Samuel  Foster  &  A.  P.  Fuller,  No.  Andover,  1st   prem.,  8  00 
Moody  S.  Dole,  Georgetown,  2d       "        6  00 

J.  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  3d       "        5  00 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  Buckeye  Mower,  gratuity,  5  00 
D.  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  Farmers'  do,,  ''  5  00 
David  Gray,  Andover,  hand  cider  mill,  "  2  00 
Amos  Poor,  W.  Newbury,  horse  pitch  fork,  "  1  00 
J.  S.  Morse,  Georgetown,  Corn  sheller,  "  1  00 
Henry  Waterman,  Haverhill,  Water  drawer,  "  2  00 
Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.,  Boston,  Vegetable  cut- 
ter, 2  00 ;  Lever  cutter,  1  00 ;  and  Corn  Shel- 
ler, 1  00,  4  00 

BUTTER. 

Sarah  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,   1st  premium,  8  00 

Dean  Holt,  Andover,  2d        '^  6  00 

Mrs.  Farnham  Stiles,  Middletou,        3d        *'    Harris' Insects. 

CHEESE. 

N.  W.  Moody,  Newbury,  1st  premium,  8  00 

Daniel  Silloway,  West  Newbury,  2d         "  6  00 
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GRAIN    CROPS INCLUDING    FLAX. 

Elisha  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  Flax  crop,  1st  premium,         10  00 

IMPROVING   WASTE    LANDS. 

William  Foster,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  10  00 

ROOT    CROPS. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Squash,  crop,  1st  prem.,    8  00 

EXPERIMENTS    ON    MANURES. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  3d  premium,  15  00 

ESSAYS. 

John  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Essay  on  Grape  Culture,  1st  prem.,  10  00 


Awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Poultry, 

"  "  Vegetables 


15  00 
28  00 

Fruits,  &€.,  77  00 

Flowers,  18  50 

Articles  from  Leather,  14  00 
Countei'panes,  Rugs,  &c.,  25  75 
Fancy  Articles,  &c.,  37  25 

Bread,  &c.,  7  75 


Total, 


$652  25 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMS,   &C. 

Amount  awarded  to  Improving  "Waste  Lands,  $10  00 
"  "  Experiment  on  Manures,   15  00 

''  «  Essay,  10  00 

«  "  Ploughing,  82  00 

''  "  Farm  Implements,  20  00 

$137  00 


FAEM    STOCK. 

irdei 

d  to  Fat  Cattle, 

$23  00 

(t 

Bulls, 

18  00 

« 

Milch  Cows, 

12  00 

•f 

Heifers, 

29  00 

(( 

Calves, 

8  00 

(( 

"Working  Oxen, 

36  00 

(( 

Steers, 

14  00 

(( 

Stallions, 

17  00 

(C 

Farm  and  Draft  Horses, 

14  00 

ct 

Colts, 

36  00 

(C 

Swine, 

24  00 

(t 

Sheep, 

15  00 

(f 

Poultry, 

15  00 

$261  00 


FARM   PRODUCTS. 

Amount  awarded  to  Flax  Crop,  $10  00 

"              "             Squashes,  8  00 

"            Vegetables,  28  00 

"             "           Fruits,  etc.,  77  00 

Flowers,  18  50 

"             '•'  ■          Butter  and  Cheese,  28  00 

"             "            Bread  and  Honey,  7  75 

"             "           All  other  Objects,  77  00 


18 


$254  25 
Total,  $652  25 


CONSTITUTION 


OF     THE 


ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Article  i.  There  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  Trustees,  ex 
officio :  in  addition  to  these,  thirty  (originally  twelve)  other 
Trustees  shall  be  chosen  from  the  members  at  large,  all  of 
whom  shall  continue  in  office  until  others  are  elected  in  their 
stead. 

/,  .      *  . 

Art.  II.     There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 

at   such  time   as   the   Trustees  shall  determine;  at  which  all 

officers    shall    be    elected.      Twenty    members    at    least    shall 

be   necessary  to   constitute   a   quorum   for   the   transaction   of 

business. 

Art.  hi.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  the  Trustees, 
the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  absent,  the  mem- 
bers present  may  appoint  one  from  among  them  to  preside  at 
such  meeting. 

Art.  IV.  The  President,  or,vin  case  of  his  absence,  either 
of  the  Vice  Presidents,  with  the  advice  of  the  Trustees,  may 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society ;  or  whenever  a  written 
application,  with  the  reasons  assigned  therefor,  shall  be  made 


13d 

by  any  twelve  members  of  the  Society,  to  the  President  atid 
Trustees,  they  shall  call  such  meeting. 

Art.  v.  The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  agree 
upon ;  seven  of  whom  with  the  presiding  officer  shall  make  a 
quorum. 

Art.  VI.  The  Trustees  shall  regulate  all  the  concerns  of 
the  Society,  during  the  intervals  of  its  meetings ;  propose 
such  objects  of  improvement  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
publish  such  communications,  and  offer  premiums  in  such  form 
and  value  as  they  shall  think  proper,  (provided  the  premi- 
ums offered  do  not  exceed  the  funds  of  the  Society ;)  and 
shall  lay  before  the  Society  at  each  of  its  meetings,  a  state- 
ment of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  communications  made 
to  them. 

Art.  VII.  The  Secretary  shall  take  minutes  of  all  the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees,  and 
enter  them  in  separate  books  ;  and  shall  record  all  such  com- 
munications as  the  Trustees  shall  direct.  He  shall  write  and 
answer  all  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  or 
payable  to  the  Society,  and  all  donations  that  may  be  made  to 
it ;  for  which  he  shall  give  duplicate  receipts,  one  of  which 
shall  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make  a  fair  rec- 
ord thereof.  The  Treasurer  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  out 
such  moneys  as  he  shall  have  orders  for  from  the  Trustees ; 
and  shall  annually,  and  whenever  thereto  required,  render  a 
fair  account  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments  to  the  Society  or 
a  committee  thereof.  He  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  in  such  sum  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct;^ 
and  with  such  sureties. 
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Art.  IX.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Trustees  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  who  shall  report  to 
the  Society  ;  and  the  same  being  accepted  shall  be  entered  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  books. 

Art.  X.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or 
removal  out  of  the  county  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  official  books,  papers,  and 
other  effects,  belonging  to  the  office  that  may  be  vacated,  and 
give  receipts  for  the  same ;  which  books,  papers,  etc.,  they 
may  deliver  to  some  person  whom  they  may  appoint  to  fill  the 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  which  time 
there  shall  be  a  new  choice. 

Art.  XI.  Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  by  paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to 
increase  the  permanent  fund  of  the  institution. 

Art.  XII.  A  Committee  shall  be  raised  from  time  to 
time  to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  for  raising  a  fund 
for  encouraging  the  noblest  of  pursuits,  the  Agriculture  of 
xDur  country.  The  same  to  be  sacredly  appropriated  to  that 
purpose. 

Art.  XIII.  All  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  re- 
side within  the  county,  shall  be  admitted  honorary  members  of 
the  Society. 

Art.  XIV.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  Trustees 
annually  elected,  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Society  shall  be 
honorary  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


ADOPTED  SEPT.  29th,  1863. 


Article  i.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
thirty  Trustees. 

Art,  II.  A  Committee  of  one  from  each  city  and  town  in 
the  county,  represented  in  the  Society,  shall  be  appointed  at . 
each  annual  meeting,  by  nomination  from  the  floor,  to  report  a 
list  of  officers,  (with  the  exception  of  Treasurer,)  at  the  next 
succeeding  annual  meeting,  which  report  shall  be  acted  on,  and 
the  officers  elected  at  said  meeting  by  the  ballots  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Art.  III.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  November. 

Art.  IV.  The  Committee  on  nomination  shall  hold  its 
meeting  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  each  year  ;  and  its  report 
shall  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary, 
for  the  examination  of  any  member  of  the  Society  ;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  ballots  to  be  prepared  in  conformity  with 
said  report,  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  v.  The  first  election  under  these  amendments  to  be 
had  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1864,  and  they  shall  only  apply 
to  the  Trustees  so  fast  as  they  go  out  of  office  under  the  pres- 
ent tenure  of  election. 
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LIBRARY. 


The  Library  is  established  at  the  Plummer  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Salem,  where  Members  can  obtain  Books  under  the 
following 


REGULATIONS: 


1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library 
TWO  VOLUMES,  on  signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing 
to  be  accountable  therefor. 

^.  No  member  shall  keep  any  boot  more  than  two  weeks, 
after  being  notified  (by  the  Librarian)  that  the  same  is  wanted 
by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library  shall  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  November,  in  each  year ;  that  the  same 
may  be  examined  and  the  condition  of  the  Library  reported  to 
the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to 
these  Regulations,  shall  thereby  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking 
books  from  the  Library. 
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ADDRESS 

BY    HON.    DARWIN    E.    WARE,    OF    MARBLEHEAD. 


Mk.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  : — 

We  have  assembled  to  celebrate  in  the  county  of  Essex 
the  annual  fair  and  festival  of  its  farmers.  The  season  is 
felicitous.  The  delightful  coolness  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing hours,  the  genial  warm-hearted  noons,  the  clear  and  crystal- 
line air,  in  which  the  heavens  seem  higher,  the  pure  sky  bluer, 
the  fleecy  clouds  whiter,  and  the  radiance  of  the  night  more 
silvery  than  their  wont,  are  grateful  and  exhilerating  after  the 
sultry  heats  of  summer.  The  wistful,  anxious  days  are  ended. 
The  perils  of  the  germinating  seed  and  the  tender  plant  are 
over.  The  crop  has  passed  beyond  the  power  of  the  worm, 
the  insect  and  the  drought,  and  now  lies  safely  mellowing  for 
the  harvest.  Upon  the  foliage  of  the  forests  glow  here  and 
there  the  streaks  of  many-colored  light,  that  soon  will  blaze 
with  golden  and  crimson  splendors  in  the  sunset  of  the  declin- 
ing year.  They  herald  the  approaching  hour  of  thanksgiving, 
when  the  farmer  rests  from  his  labors. 

The  occasion  is  one  of  universal  interest.  When  the  farmers 
rejoice,  let  all  men  make  a  holiday.  The  least  thoughtful  per- 
ceives  that   all  alike  are  indebted  to  him  who  grows  the  crop 


for  the  sustenance  of  their  daily  lives.  The  more  reflecting, 
to  whom  the  present  brings  up  the  past  from  which  it  came, 
as  the  sea-shell  vibrates  to  the  listening  ear  with  the  roar  of 
its  far-off  ocean-home,  passes  in  thought  from  the  farmer's 
heads  in  the  enclosures  of  the  fair-oround  back  on  the  line  of 
the  centuries,  over  the  slow  migrations  from  the  East  upon 
which  these  faithful  animals  have  been  the  indispensable  com- 
panions and  servants  of  our  race,  and  finds  in  the  associations 
of  the  day,  the  spirit  of  a  hoar  antiquity.  Cattle  of  their  kin 
went  with  Israelites  through  the  divided  waters.  They  trod 
the  threshing-floors  of  Judea.  They  were  the  flocks  the 
shepherds  tended,  who  saw  the  risen  star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  considered  that  agriculture, 
from  the  necessity  of  fixed  habitations  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is 
the  foundation  of  our  civilization.  The  permanent  home  which 
agriculture  establishes,  marks  the  civilized  man.  With  this 
comes  the  stable  social  order,  the  civil  polity,  the  sentiment  of 
country,  the  record  of  history,  the  gathering  accumulations  of 
progress  by  successive  generations,  and  the  durable  architec- 
ture of  religion  and  the  State.  No  roving  race  could  build 
the  Pyramids  or  the  Parthenon.  The  ancient  Greeks  habitu- 
ally contrasting  their  condition  with  that  of  the  wandering 
Scythians  of  the  North,  well  knew  the  ground  of  their  pre- 
eminence, and  venerated  Demeter,  the  divine  genius  of  Agri- 
culture, as  the  founder  of  civilization.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  on  the  days  of  her  high  festival,  a  people  proud  of  their 
beloved  Athens,  the  sculptured  city  of  ancient  Grecian  art,  and 
filled  with  the  patriotism  that  fought  at  Marathon,  should  with 
the  greatest  fervor  of  devotion,  throng  the  precincts  of  her 
temple,  and  with  primal  rites  of  sacrifice  and  stately  pomp  of 
solemn  ceremonies,  honor  her  who  was  the  mother  of  their 
pride  and  joy  ! 

This  lofty  plane  of  life  the  race  has  never  left.  And  here 
to-day,  in  the  new  world  of  the  West,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  Lord,  beneath  a  roof  dedicated  to  Christian  wor- 
ship, and    mindful   of  our   common  country,  we  render  hearty 


thanks  to  the  only  living  and  true  God,  for  the  grand  old  art 
upon  which  the  towering  fabric  of  our  social  being  enduringly 
rests. 

But  agriculture  is  not  the  only  art  of  civilized  society.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  at  this  stage  of  human  advancement,  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  art  that  gives  to  our  most  modern  life  its 
distinguishing  characteristics.  There  are  arts  upon  which  even 
agriculture  greatly  relies — the  arts  of  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  farmers  of  Essex  are  met  at  Law- 
rence, one  of  the  principal  and  busiest  centres  of  this  industry 
in  our  county,  I  am  sure  I  interpret  their  feelings  rightly, 
when  I  acknowledge  the  generous,  social  and  official  hospital- 
ity which  has  been  extended  to  them.  Permit  me  in  most  of 
the  observations  I  shall  present  to  you,  to  prolong  the  courtesy 
of  this  acknowledgment,  by  considering  in  some  of  its  phases 
the  dependence  of  agriculture  upon  the  arts  to  which  this  city 
is  devoted.  In  suggesting  the  dependence  of  agriculture,  let 
me  not  seem  to  derogate  from  its  just  praise.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  highest  dignity  is  claimed  for  it,  in  the  assertion  of 
i'"''  greatest  dependence.  The  place  of  loftiest  elevation  is  de- 
pendant upon  all  below  that  sustains  it.  Agriculture  is  the 
highest  art,  only  by  virtue  of  its  power  of  making  all  the 
other  arts  and  industries  subservient  to  itself.  "  The  glorious 
privilege  of  being  independent  "  of  which  the  poet  sings,  is  a 
moral  not  a  social  independence.  Let  the  farmer  rejoice  in 
this  privilege,  and  in  the  many  circumstances  of  his  life  by 
which  the  virtue  also  is  nourished.  The  philosophy,  however, 
that  claims  for  the  farmer's  vocation,  and  as  a  ground  of  es- 
pecial congratulation,  that  it  makes  him  independent  of  society, 
and  the  aid  of  his  fellow  men  engaged  in  other  employments, 
is  based  upon  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  an  erroneous  conception 
of  the  principles  of  human  progress.  What  can  be  more  un- 
founded in  fact  ?  Tne  farmer  contracts  with  the  carpenter  and 
mason  for  his  house  and  barn,  he  buys  his  furniture,  clothing, 
meat,  flour,  implements,  frequently  his  bread,  butter,  cheese 
and    grain,  and   from   the   islands    of  the   Pacific   material    is 


brought  in  ships  to  fertilize  his  lands.  Probably  there  is 
not  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts  who  could  keep  himself  alive 
by  farming  on  his  present  system,  without  drawing  upon  ex- 
ternal resources.  It  is  with  the  farmer  as  with  other  classes 
of  men,  liis  advancement  in  his  vocation  is  proportionate  to 
the  extent  he  is  aided  by  other  employments.  The  advance- 
ment of  society  is  always  marked  by  increasingly  diversified 
mutuality  of  social  dependence.  This  is  the  law  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  but  the  manifestation  in  the  larger  relations  of 
life,  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  men  become  civilized,  their  pursuits  should  be 
diversified.  The  traditional  ascription  to  the  farmer  of  a 
peculiar  social  independence  is  derived  from  a  state  of  so- 
ciety existing  in  Massachusetts  within  the  recollection  of 
persons  here  present,  when  the  wool  and  flax  grown  by  him 
were  spun  and  woven  into  garments  by  his  household, 
and  the  crops  were  mainly  consumed  on  the  farm  upon  which 
they  were  raised.  But  independence  like  this  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  an  undeveloped  social  life,  one  that  is  still  found, 
though  in  a  ruder  form  in  the  log  cabins  upon  our  Western 
frontier,  one  that  increases  as  man  departs  from  civilization, 
and  reaches  its  extreme  limit  in  the  American  Indian  and 
the  African  Hottentot.  The  higher  the  organization  of  social 
life,  the  more  each  works  for  all,  and  all  for  each,  and  in  so 
doing,  each  works  most  efficiently  for  himself;  the  deeper  and 
tenderer  too,  becomes  the  sentiment  of  a  common  humanity 
that  pervades  all  classes. 

It  was  agriculture  that  established  the  fixed  condition 
of  life  and  the  possibility  of  the  minute  division  and  dis- 
tribution of  employments.  But  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  when  thus  established  as  distinct  depart- 
ments of  labor,  reacts  at  once  upon  agriculture  and  gives  it 
a  new  and  rapid  development.  It  creates  the  demand  for  a 
surplus  of  food  to  sustain  the  mechanic  who  no  longer  sup- 
plies himself.  As  the  proportion  of  society  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture  diminishes,   its   efficiencv  must   be   strengthened.     From 


that  surplus  of  food  beyond  his  own  wants  which  he  raises  for 
the  new  industry,  he  improves  his  own  condition,  and  increases 
the  productiveness  of  his  own  labor  by  better  implements. 
He  becomes  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  raising 
of  crops,  and  leaves  to  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  to  do 
for  him,  what  they  are  able  to  do  with  greater  skill,  and  at  less 
cost.  The  progress  of  agriculture,  until  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  has  been  the  effect  almost  exclusively  of  improved 
implements  and,  consequently,  has  directly  depended  upon  the 
progress  of  mechanical  art.  Until  the  mechanic  has  fashioned 
the  tools  with  which  the  farmer  can  clear  of  its  stubborn  and 
luxuriant  growths,  the  soil  best  fitted  for  him,  the  mould  of 
the  valley  and  the  plain,  he  is  compelled  to  work  on  the 
poorest  land,  because  least  obstructed  by  vegetation.  The 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  by  culture  at  in- 
creasing depths,  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the 
sharpened  stick  of  the  farmer  drawn  through  the  earth  and 
leaving  a  shallow  scratch  one  or  two  inches  deep,  and  the  iron 
plough  of  the  mechanic  exhibited  here  to-day,  which  gouges 
a  furrow  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  or  stirs  to  the  depth  of 
fifteen  inches,  the  subsoil.  A  deeper  culture  is  equal  to  a 
larger  extension  of  arable  surface.  Under  the  effects  of  such 
mechanical  improvements,  the  globe  of  agriculture  dilates  with 
multiplied  dimensions.  From  the  sickle  to  the  reaping  and 
mowing  m.achine,  from  the  trampling  oxen  and  the  flail  to  the 
threshing  machine,  from  the  unaided  palm  of  the  sower  to  the 
drilling  machine,  from  the  slow-picking  fingers  of  the  slave  to 
the  Cotton-gin,  from  the  hand-hoe  to  the  horse-hoe  and  hoe- 
ing machine,  from  the  hand-rake  to  the  horse-rake,  from  the 
basket  borne  upon  the  head,  or  the  back  of  an  animal,  or  the 
market- wagon,  to  the  railroad  train  drawn  by  the  locomotive 
engine,  we  have  similar  gradations  of  mechanical  progress  fol-  " 
lowed  by  the  enhanced  productiveness  of  the  farmer's  labor. 
But  for  these  improved  implements,  most  of  which,  in  their 
American  manufacture,  supply  a  world-wide  demand,  the  crops 
of  Europe  and  America  could  not  be  planted,  raised,  gathered 
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or  distributed,  and  their  populations  must  suffer  and  perish  for 
lack  of  food.  The  last  census  in  a  single  fact  represents  in  its 
enormous  magnitude  the  accumulated  contribution  which  me- 
chanical art  makes  to  the  resources  of  American  agriculture. 
The  tables  of  the  last  census  prove  that  in  the  ten  years  over 
which  its  reckoning  extends,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  im- 
proved land  of  the  country  of  fifty  million  acres.  The  whole 
improved  land  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  million  acres.  In  the  ten  years  from  1850  to 
18G0  agriculture  subdued  to  itself  an  extent  of  territory  very 
nearly  one-half  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  improved  land 
that  had  resulted  from  the  farming  of  the  country  since  its 
first  settlement. 

Agriculture  and  the  farmer  have  received  not  only  these 
advantages,  but  they  have  shared  the  benefits  of  the  general 
movement  which  has  attended  the  progress  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  improved  the  condition  of  society.  The  mechanic 
and  the  manufactures  have  won  the  first  great  triumphs  under 
that  leader  of  the  race  who  raised  the  standard  of  dominion 
over  nature,  as  the  rightful  realm  of  man.  The  spoils  they 
win,  however,  are  divided  with  all.  They  cannot  contrive  a 
mode  by  which  the  enhanced  productiveness  of  their  industry, 
shall  not  redound  to  the  common  weal.  The  million  man- 
power of  machinery  can  be  wielded  only  for  mankind.  No 
single  class  can  appropriate  its  capacity  for  human  aggrandize- 
ment. No  system  of  caste,  or  serfdom,  or  slavery  can  make 
sycophants  of  steam  or  electricity.  They  acknowledge  no  sov- 
ereignty but  that  of  the  people — the  sovereignty  of  man.  The 
engines  of  mechanical  force  are  the  great  democratizers  of 
states.  What  makes  Massachusetts  so  pre-eminently  a  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  ?  It  is  the  fact,  that  a  social  power  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  art,  and  equivalent  to  a  hundred  million 
men,  is  distributed  among  the  million  and  a  fifth  of  her  actual 
population,  and  diffuses  through  the  whole  mass,  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  larger  personality,  and  a  more  aspiring  manhood. 
The  development  of  her  new  industries,  and   the  revival  that 


stirred  the  hearts  of  her  people  so  deeply,  and  re-established 
in  her  institutions  on  a  firmer  basis  the  principle  of  universal 
education,  were  contemporaneous,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  public  men. 

The  social  power  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  produc- 
tion in  England,  is  the  keen  and  watchful  rival  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Under  the  lead  of  Cobden,  and  to  give  the  mechanic 
cheaper  food,  it  abolished  the  corn  laws,  which  protected  the 
privileged  class  and  the  culture  of  their  immense  estates.  To- 
day, it  demands  through  John  Bright  legislation  that  shall 
liberalize  the  tenure  of  land ;  and  with  the  sanction  of  Glad- 
stone, England's  future  prime- minister,  seeks  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  The  student  of  nations,  Avho  follows  through 
the  last  forty  years  the  policy  of  Russia,  in  developing  her 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  is  prepared  to  under- 
stand how  such  statesmanship  should  culminate  in  the  thunder- 
flash  of  that  emancipating  edict  which  made  twenty-three 
million  serfs,  freemen. 

The  history  of  mechanical  progress  shown  in  one  implement 
of  agriculture,  the  plough,  contains  in  epitome  the  history  of 
man's  contest  with  nature,  and  his  ascent  to  civilized  supremacy. 
A  hafted.  wooden  tooth,  drawn  through  the  ground  by  a  shaft, 
and  leaving  but  a  slender  superficial  groove,  is  the  rudiment. 
It  is  held  and  drawn,  with  painful,  exhausting  toil,  by  slaves. 
With  the  ploughshare,  the  coulter,  the  mould-board,  the  two 
handles,  and  the  yoked  oxen  come  the  deeper  and  broader 
guage  of  the  furro%v,  relief  to  the  over-tasked  ploughman,  and 
a  free  yeomanry.  The  polished  instrument  of  iron,  with  the 
bended  beam,  and  nicely  balanced  adjustment  of  weight,  lines, 
curves,  and  angles,  with  which  its  parts  are  put  together,  and 
which  slides  through  the  glebe  with  such  easy  guidance  in 
your  ploughing  match,  carving  and  turning  the  curling  sod 
without  a  break,  represents  a  five-fold  gain  in  effectiveness 
over  the  plough  of  eighty  years  ago  It  represents,  besides, 
an  industry  more  profitable  and  less  laborious,  the  liberation  of' 
the  mind  from  the  cramping  bonds  of  an  over-worken  physical 
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fibre ;  it  represents  the  farmer  wlio  is  taught  in  the  school, 
who  reads,  and  writes,  and  thinks,  who  owns  his  land,  and 
makes  the  government.  And  depend  upon  it,  this  same  hu- 
man creature  who  has  dragged  the  plough,  and  held  the 
plough,  and  driven  the  oxen,  will  not  rest  content  until  he 
puts  steam  into  the  yoke,  seats  himself  on  the  plough's  back, 
:and  ploughs  the  earth  at  his  ease. 

The  mower  of  our  day  is  the  happy  type  of  an  age  amelio- 
rated by  mechanical  art.  The  portraiture  of  Time  tiiat  fancy 
gives  us  is  out  of  date.  Keep  the  hour-glass.  We  cannot  get 
rid  of  that.  But  picture  him  no  longer,  as  the  gaunt  old  rnan 
who  has  worn  the  flesh  from  off  his  bones,  in  cutting  swaths 
with  an  old-fashioned  scythe,  but  rather  as  the  well-condi- 
tioned farmer,  mounted  upon  his  cjiariot-machine,  driving  his 
team  afield  through  the  falling  grass,  to  the  ringing  music  of 
the  clipping  blades. 

Labor-saving  machinery  alone,  however,  cannot  insure  a 
true  progress  in  agriculture.  That  involves  many  elements  ; 
unlike  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts,  the  product  of 
agriculture  is  not  a  fabricated,  but  a  natural  one.  It  is  a  living 
plant.  Art  here  can  only  aid  the  vital  organic  force.  It  may 
improve  the  species  by  mixture  and  by  culture,  it  may  multi- 
ply the  crop,  but  it  cannot  construct  a  plant  out  of  its  con- 
stituent elements.  The  principles  of  vegetable  growth  upon 
which  agriculture  depends  are  amOng  the  subtlest,  most  veiled, 
and  intricate  of  the  operations  of  nature.  They  lie  in  the 
shadowy  region  that  borders  upon  the  thick  impenetrable  dark- 
ness that  shrouds  the  mystery  of  life.  That  region,  however, 
has  been  explored,  and  the  exploration  has  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  race,  intelligible  principles  of 
farming  that  inspire  the  hope  of  an  agriculture  progressive 
and  productive  almost  without  limit.  The  objection  does  not 
now  apply  which  Lord  Bacon  brought  against  the  works  on 
agriculture  to  which  he  had  access  A  large  collection  of 
them,  which  he  owned,  he  caused  to  be  piled  up  in  the  court- 
yard and  bct  on  fire ;  because  said  he,  "  In  all  these  books,  I 
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find  no  principles  ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  of  n'o  use  to  any 
man."  What  the  law  of  gravitation  is  in  astronomy,  what 
steam  is  in  mechanics,  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  in  government,  the  beginnings  of  epochs,  such  is  the 
newly  developed  science  of  chemistry,  in  agriculture.  That 
light  and  heat  from  the  sun,  that  water,  air  and  earth  were 
necessary  to  vegetation,  was  understood.  Experience  had 
shown  that  certain  crops  were  better  adapted  to  some  soils 
than  to  others  ;  that  a  succession  of  different  crops  Avas  better 
than  a  succession  of  the  same  crops  ;  that  fallows  increased 
the  vegetative  power  of  the  land.  These  and  such  as  these 
empirical  rules  were  known  and  obeyed  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
husbandry  of  this  sort,  crops  would  in  time  deteriorate,  and  the 
soil  lose  its  virtues  beyond  the  skill  of  the  fiirmer  to  devise  the 
means  of  restoration.  The  writings  of  Columella  and  Varro, 
while  they  disclose  a  system  of  Roman  husbandry,  most  care- 
ful, methodical  and  painstaking,  at  the  same  time  reveal  the 
appalling,  irremediable  fact,  that  the  production  per  acre  had 
largely  diminished.  Tilled  with  the  ancient  fjaith  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  race  was  in  its  prime,  and  that  then  the  arts 
were  divinely  established  in  their  perfection,  the  Roman 
farmers  dreamed  that  a  declining  agriculture  was  due  to  some 
lost  charm,  some  missing  precept,  which  tradition  had  failed 
to  transmit  down  the  course  of  the  centuries  from  hero  ances- 
tors taught  by  the  gods.  Modern  agriculture  has  exhibited 
the  same  stages  of  decadence.  But  modern  science  has  re- 
vealed the  causes  of  such  decline  and  placed  within  the  con- 
trol of  man  the  powers  that  will  enable  him  to  resist  this 
downward  tendency,  if  he  will  but  use  them.  Earth,  air,  and 
water  have  been  resolved  into  their  priomordial  elements.  A 
searching  analysis  has  shown  what  essentials  of  its  life  and 
substance,  the  plant  draws  from  the  soil,  and  what  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  microscope  has  revealed  the  complex  physi- 
ology through  which  by  a  subtle  alchemy  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  converts  the  mineral  earth,  and  air  and  water,  into 
an   organic   growth   that   is  food  for  the  nations.     Among  the 
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most  valuable  generalizations  of  science  is  the  demonstrated 
truth  that  certain  known  constituents  of  the  soil  do  in  the 
process  of  vegetable  growth,  enter  into  the  essential  constitu- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  as  a  consequence  that  these  constituents 
are  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  removal  of  the  plant  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  These  indispensable  substances  of  the  soil 
compose  but  a  veiy  small  portion  of  its  bulk,  and  they  are  not 
replaced  by  any  process  of  nature,  certainly  not  by  any  process 
rapid  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  succession  of  crops.  To 
restore  the  conditions  of  vegetation,  they  must  be  replaced  by 
man.  Every  crop  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  land  for  the 
production  of  another  crop.  This  diminution  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible in  its  immediate  influence  upon  a  virgin  soil,  rich  in 
the  necessary  elements  of  vegetation.  Years,  even  generations, 
may  elapse  before  these  mineral  deposits  shall  seem  to  fail. 
Rotation  in  the  crops  will  equalize  the  drain  upon  the  difler- 
ent  portions  of  the  soil.  The  yearly  agitations  of  the  plough 
will  bring  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  other  particles  of  earth 
whose  virtues  have  not  been  extracted,  and  the  steady  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  changing  surfaces  exposed  to  its  rays,  will 
develop  new  resources  of  vegetative  power.  These  and  other 
causes  will  postpone  the  day  of  exhaustion.  That  day  when 
it  comes,  is  one  of  wrath,  of  ruin  and  desolation  for  the  work 
of  civilized  man.  The  imposing  fabric  moulders,  crumbles 
and  falls.  The  fertile  plain  once  Avaving  with  bountiful  har- 
vests and  sustaining  populous  and  well  built  cities,  becomes  a 
barren  waste.  The  blasted  fields  of  ancient  agriculture  are 
to-day  monuments  of  the  vengeance  which  nature  wreaks  upon 
a  culture  that  does  not  compensate  the  soil.  The  Roman 
Campagna  was  once  the  garden  of  Italy  from  which  the  mil- 
lions of  the  imperial  metropolis  drew  daily  supplies  of  food. 
Here  was  the  site  of  the  luxurious  country-seat,  the  splendid 
villa,  the  estate  of  the  Roman  senator.  Here  were  purple 
vineyards,  and  rolling  landscapes  covered  with  golden  grain. 
Here,  too,  were  temples  of  the  gods.  Now  a  noisome  desert 
exhales  a  poisonous  miasma  and  affords  the  prowling  robber  a 
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lurking  place  in  its  tangled  growths.  Only  here  and  there, 
where  a  squalid  peasant  has  fixed  his  hovel,  can  a  sign  of  hu- 
man habitation  be  seen.  Not  the  Campagna  alone  in  Italy, 
and  not  Italy  alone  of  the  ancient  states,  exhibits  the  ravages 
of  the  despoiling  husbandman.  The  Etrurian  coast,  Cahibria, 
Asia  Minor,  the  islands  and  continent  of  Gieece,  bear  constant 
testimony  to  the  desoLating  power  that  exists  in  a  vicious  agri- 
culture. With  the  extension  of  Roman  sway  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  Homan  farms  to  supply  the  demand  for  food,  the 
fertile  lands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
of  Africa,  became  tributary  to  the  granaries  that  fed  the  Ro- 
man populace,  and  the  inevitable  curse  of  spoliation  smote 
them  too  with  sterility. 

And  to-day,  while  the  historian  recounts  the  stages  through 
which  Rome  passed  from  a  social  condition  in  which  a  sturdy 
yeomanry  were  largely  owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the 
strength  of  the  state  in  war  and  peace,  one  in  which  a  Cincin- 
natus  could  pass  from  his  plough  and  four  acre  farm  to  the 
dictatorship,  charged  to  see  that  the  republic  should  receive  no 
detriment,  and  from  the  dictatorship  back  to  the  modest  farm 
wearing  the  crown  of  gold,  after  he  had  vanquished  the  foe 
and  saved  his  country,  —  and  then  comes  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Gracchi  strove  unto  death,  but  in  vain,  to  recruit  by 
a  distribution  of  the  public  domain  the  diminishing  farmer- 
class,  and  rescue  them  and  their  salutary  power  from  the  en- 
croachments of  an  aristocracy  of  capitalists  and  patricians, — 
and  so  still  further  on  to  the  period  of  over-grown  estates 
tilled  by  slaves,  of  a  yeomanry  impoverished,  of  pauperism 
massed  and  accumulating,  of  the  few  hugely  rich,  and  of  the 
multitude  poor,  dependent  and  corrupt,  till  Caesar  comes,  and 
Caligula,  and  the  invading  Vandal,  with  the  manners,  morals, 
and  events  of  their  respective  times,  down  to  the  doomed  and 
irretrievable  fall,  —  while  the  historian  recites  this  melancholy 
story  of  a  risen  and  fallen  empire,  the  man  of  modern  science 
reads  date  by  date,  the  parallel  record  of  the  waning  fertility 
of  an  unrequited   soil,   traces   the   tendency   of  deteriorating 
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lands  to  become  aggregated  in  large  estates,  to  yield  them- 
selves exclusively  to  servile  labor,  to  degrade  the  farmer,  to 
swell  the  proletarian  mob,  to  induce  the  necessity  of  an  outlet 
for  population,  and  of  gaining  new  resources  of  food  by  war 
and  conquest,  —  and  so  weaves  an  argument  that  startles  if  it 
does  not  persuade  us,  that  the  various  chapters  of  this  tale  of 
glory  and  decline,  are  illustrations  of  the  natural  laws  of  agri- 
culture and  a  warning  for  all  time.  To  his  mind,  one  Liebig 
had  been  worth  an  hecatomb  of  Gracchi  to  save  the  Roman 
state. 

To  no  people  should  the. warnings  of  science  pointing  to  the 
ruins  of  the  past  come  with  more  power  to  impress  with  seri- 
ous alarm  than  to  our  own.  F,or  there  is  no  people  upon  the 
fixce  of  the  earth  that  would  achieve  greatness,  that  prosecutes 
an  agriculture  more  wasteful,  improvident  and  reckless  of  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  an  enduring  fertility  of  the  soil. 
We  have  ravaged  the  continent  like  an  enemy's  territory. 
With  the  axe  and  with  fire  we  have  hewn  down  and  burned 
away  the  primitive  growths  of  the  valley,  the  hillside  and  the 
prairie.  Crop  by  crop,  we  have  drawn  from  the  earth  its 
precious  minerals,  and  borne  them  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  to  distant  cities,  across  the  continent,  over  the  ocean,  and 
never  returned  again  them  or  their  equivalents ;  until  at  last, 
exhausted  of  its  treasures,  it  refuses  longer  to  yield  the  abund- 
ant harvest  of  its  prime,  and  lapises  through  successive  stages 
of  deterioration  into  impoverishment,  unfruitfulness,  and  ster- 
ility. The  failing  crop,  instead  of  stimulating  the  American 
fiirmer  to  seek  a  remedy  in  an  improved  system  of  culture,  too 
often  prompts  him  to  abandon  the  lands  he  has  reclaimed  from 
the  wilderness,  and  sends  him  out  in  search  of  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  on  which  to  repeat  the  process  of  devastation. 
From  New  England,  he  migrates  to  New  York,  from  New 
York  to  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  ;  and  now  Ohio  complains  of 
abandoned  farms  and  of  migrations  to  the  West.  Under  this 
system,  while  with  the  increasingacreage  brought  under  culti- 
vation, the   aggregate   product  of  the   country  has  immensely 
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increased,  lands  which  half  a  century  ago  were  unsurpassed  in 
productiveness,  and  seemingly  inexhaustible,  have  visibly  de- 
teriorated. AVhole  States  have  been  impoverished.  In  our 
own  Commonwealth,  the  average  of  the  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  hay,  was  quite  low  in  1807, 
but  it  was  some  fifteen  per  cent,  lower  in  1855.  In  New 
York,  where  the  average  crop  of  wheat  eighty  years  ago  was 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels,  it  is  now  only  fourteen 
bushels  per  acre.  Ohio,  which  eighty  years  ago  presented  to 
the  farmer  a  rich  unbroken  soil  in  the  wild  state  of  nature, 
now  yields  a  diminishing  average,  per  acre,  of  twelve  bushels 
of  Avheat.  In  1850,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  did 
not  exceed,  seven  bushels  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
five  bushels  in  Alabama. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  million  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  United  States, 
three-fourths  receive  no  return  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
vegetable  growth  that  are  carried  off  by  the  annual  harvest.  A 
distinguished  agriculturist  calculated  in  1850,  the  annual  waste 
of  these  elements  to  be  equal  to  the  mineral  constituents  of 
fifteen  hundred  million  bushels  of  corn,  and  that  the  amount  of 
only  two  of  these  elements  thus  lost  in  a  single  year,  was 
worth  at  their  market  price,  twenty  million  dollars.  "  To 
suppose,"  says  the  author  ol  these  estimates,  "  that  this  state 
of  things  can  continue,  and  we,  as  a  nation,  remain  prosper- 
ous, is  simply  ridiculous.  AVe  have  as  yet  much  virgin  soil, 
and  it  will  be  long  ere  we  reap  the  reward  of  our  present  im- 
providence. It  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  time  will 
solve  the  problem  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner.  What  with 
our  earth-butchery  and  prodigality,  we  are  each  year  losing  the 
intrinsic  essence  of  our  vitality.  Our  country  has  not  yet 
grown  feeble  from  this  loss  of  its  life-blood,  but  the  hour  is 
fixed,  when  if  our  present  system  continue,  the  last  throb  of 
the  nation's  heart  will  have  ceased,  and  when  America,  Greece 
and  Rome,  will  stand  among  the  ruins  of  the  past."  Is  it  to- 
day, I  would   ask,  quite   certain   that  our   country  has  not  al- 
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ready  grown  feeble  from  this  cause?  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  notorious  fact,  that  nowhere  has  this  deterioration  of  the 
soil  been  so  deep,  so  general,  so  exigent,  as  at  the  South,  under 
the  combined  effect  of  an  exhaustive  culture,  and  the  rude 
husbandry  of  slaves,  incapable  of  developing  more  than  a 
small  poition  of  the  native  resources  of  the  earth,  and  remem- 
ber the  aggressive  spirit  in  which  Southern  statesmen  pushed 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  on  our  Southern  border, 
and  for  domination  in  all  the  public  domain,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  this  fatal  policy  -with  the  present  civil  war,  who  shall 
say  that  an  accursed  thirst  for  land,  more  land  and  new  land, 
stimulated  by  a  wasteful,  profligate  agriculture,  that  robbed  the 
soil  of  its  wealth,  and  the  man  who  tilled  it  of  his  wages,  has 
not,  in  some  degree,  ministered  to  that  madness  of  treason 
which  seeks  with  all  the  arts  and  engines  of  destruction  the 
ruin  of  the  nation  ? 

It  needs  not,  however,  the  present  calamity  of  civil 
war,  or  the  deserts  that  mark  the  limits  of  ancient  states, 
to  make  clear  as  light,  that  a  migratory,  nomadic  agricul- 
ture, that  first  plunders  the  earth  and  then  abandons  it, 
must  at  last  enfeeble  the  national  strength.  It.  is  all  in- 
volved in  the  proposition  which  science  has  over  and  over 
again  demonstrated  that  every  crop  takes  from  the  soil  in- 
gredients which  are  Indispensable  to  vegetation,  but  of  which 
no  soil  contains  an  inexhaustible  supply.  As  a  necessary  cor- 
ollary to  this  proposition,  science  enjoins  upon  agriculture  as 
the  condition  of  a  self-sustaining  and  lastino-  vitality  the  pre- 
cept, that  whatever  is  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  harvest  must 
be  restored  to  it  again.  The  violation  of  this  precept  inflicts 
an  injury  upon  the  country,  a  wrong  upon  the  race.  It  tends 
even  to  the  extinction  of  the  human  species,  or  what  is  quite 
as  bad,  to  thrust  it  backward  towards  barbarism.  To  destroy 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  to  squander  tiie  elements  of  that 
productiveness,  is  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  civilized  humanity 
upon  earth.  It  robs  posterity  of  its  just  birthright  to  a  career 
of  progress.     By  what   right   shall  we,  the  creatures  of  a  day, 
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the  transitory  tenants  of  this  fair  and  fertile  earth,  a  little  while 
entrusted  to  onr  keeping,  despoil  it  of  that  without  which  hu- 
man advancement,  human  existence,  is  impossible,  and  turn  it 
over  sterile  and  impoverished  to  the  generation  we  summon 
into  being,  and  charge  as  we  are  charged,  with  the  great 
destiny  of  man  ?  Is  not  this  to  tempt  the  creating  Providence  ? 
Through  the  dark  infinitude  of  countless  ages  while  night 
brooded  over  chaos,  to  that  dawn  when  light  was  kindled  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  morning  stars  sang  together,- and  through 
all  the  rounds  of  change  that  light  has  shone  upon  since  light 
was,  this  fragment  earth  has  been  preparing  for  the  habitation 
of  the  sons  of  men.  By  fire  and  furnace  heats,  and  icy  con- 
gelations, by  the  lava  torrent,  and  the  grinding  glacier,  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  volcano,  the  upheaval  of  mountains,  the 
ocean's  deluge  and  the  river's  flood,  by  tempest  and  whirlwind, 
by  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun  through  eons  of  alternating 
day  and  night  and  ever  revolving  seasons,  by  the  kingdoms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  whose  multitudinous  tribes  ruled  by 
Rhizodont  and  Mastodon  are  now  extinct,  the  moist,  absorb- 
ent, fluent,  vibratory  atmosphere  is  evolved  and  purified,  the 
solid  rock  is  made  and  crumbled,  and  its  powdered  grains 
sorted  and  washed  and  mingled  in  the  loam  and  mould,  the 
flow  and  distribution  of  the  waters  are  fixed,  and  all  things 
toned  to  the  temperature  that  suits  the  home  of  man.  Through 
all  the  cataclysms  of  the  world,  the  minerals  of  the  harvest 
have  been  borne  as  in  the  ark  that  bore  the  fate  of  man  upon 
the  waters  of  the  flood,  until  at  last  they  have  been  safely 
garnered  up  in  the  ripe  and  fruitful  soil.  To  take  from  the 
earth  this  precious  diamond  dust  and  not  restore  it,  to  destroy 
the  providential  uses  of  these  costly  products  of  all  time,  and 
so  imperil  man  and  his  dominion,  is  it  not  a  sin  against  the 
creation,  is  it  not  a  forbidden  thing,  as  truly  as  though  the  in- 
junction had  been  graven  on  the  tables  of  stone,  and  thundered 
from  Sinai  with  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ?" 

Let  an  advancing  morality  teach  our  duty  to  the  soil.     It  is 
but  lately  that  the  dumb  and  helpless  brute  was  protected  from 
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the  cruelty  of  man  by  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  code.  Let 
the  appeal  of  a  starved  and  emaciated  soil  touch  the  instructed 
conscience  of  civilized  humanity.  But  whether  the  duty  be 
recognized  or  not,  the  infraction  of  the  law  will  bring  its  dire- 
ful penalty. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it  is  not  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  that  we  regard  the  progress  of  mechanical  triumphs 
over  the  soil.  We  welcome  at  a  time  when  all  the  resources 
of  the  nation  are  needed,  the  accession  of  fifty  million  acres  to 
the  productive  land  of  the  country  that  was  made  in  the  ten 
years  of  the  last  census,  and  we  rejoice  in  an  increase  of  agri- 
cultural product,  greatly  outrunning  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, accomplished  by  means  of  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  thousands  of  miles  of  additional  railroad.  But  it 
is  important  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  permanently  prosperous  agriculture,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  f\ict  that  these  tremendous  mechanical  agencies, 
whose  aggregate  effect  is  so  astounding,  are  so  many  mechan- 
ical advantages  in  accelerating  the  process  of  exhaustion.  Us- 
ing these  powerful  appliances,  you  pump  the  waters  from  the 
well  no  longer  by  hand,  but  with  a  steam-engine.  The  greater 
the  yearly  crop  gathered,  the  greater  the  drain  upon  the  fer- 
tilizing elements  of  the  soil,  and  the  sooner  their  limit  is 
reached ;  the  more  important  too  it  becomes  to  find  some 
counteractive  tendency  which  shall  restore  the  equilibrium  so 
injuriously  disturbed  by  the  deportations  of  the  harvest. 

Let  the  processes  of  nature  ordained  by  that  wisdom  that  was 
at  the  foundation  of  the  world,  direct  our  inquiry.  Throughout 
her  infinite  domain  to  the  remotest  star,  not  an  atom  of  matter, 
not  a  throb  of  force,  even  to  the  faintest  vibration  that  pul- 
sates in  a  ray  of  light,  is  ever  lost.  The  thunder  that  shakes 
the  firmament,  the  lightning  that  rends  the  rock,  the  tornado 
that  prostrates  the  forest,  the  convulsion  that  rocks  the  earth, 
and  opens  gaping  seams  which  swallow  up  cities,  are  opera- 
tions in  which  she  but  combines  and  recombines  her  everlast- 
ing  elements.     An   unending   circle   of  self-adjusting  change 
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preserves  forever  the  balance  of  her  stupendous  harmonies. 
Nothing  loses  a  function  except  to  gain  one.  Nothing  comes 
to  an  end  which  is  not  a  beginning.  Every  state  is  a  stage  of 
transition.  All  things  flow  with  the  tide  of  time,  and  the 
current  is  continually  returning  upon  itself.  The  trees  grow 
old  and  at  last  decay.  Their  mould  builds  up  the  ascending 
columns  of  another  wood.  By  the  processes  of  growth,  the 
dust  of  the  earth  is  upraised  in  grains  of  wheat  and  corn. 
Wheat  and  corn,  as  food,  are  assimilated  by  the  organisms  of 
animal  life.  Upon  man  and  bird  and  beast  alike  descends  the 
inevitable  decree,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return ;"  and  so  the  cycle  of  transformation  is  renewed. 

Lawrence  and  Lowell  and  Manchester  have  been  built  upon 
the  banks  of  the  INIerrimac  in  the  futh  that  its  current  would 
never  cease  to  flow.  For  ages  it  has  flowed,  and  it  flows  on 
forever.  And  yet  no  inexhaustible,  unreplenished  fountain 
supplies  it.  With  the  cubical  dimensions  of  the  whole  planet 
for  a  reservoir,  no  such  fountain  could  have  supplied  it.  The 
guaranty  of  the  constant  tide  is  in  the  equipoise  of  nature's 
self-sustaining  system  of  compensations.  Drop  by  drop  falls 
the  rain  upon  the  hills  and  mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
Dripping  from  the  trees,  oozing  from  the  ground,  it  trickles  in 
tiny  rills,  it  gathers  in  brooks,  which  gather  in  larger  streams. 
Down  the  slopes,  in  the  swift  torrent,  through  the  rocky 
gorges,  by  waterfalls  and  cataracts,  it  is  poured  into  the  val- 
leys below.  It  passes  from  the  valleys  and  becomes  the  ma- 
jestic river,  which  after  toiling  in  three  manufacturing  cities  at 
the  wheels  whose  mighty  revolutions  turn  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand spindles,  and  throw  the  shuttles  of  twenty-four  thousand 
looms,  glides  on  untroubled  to  find  its  level  in  the  broad  At- 
lantic. It  finds  its  level,  but  it  finds  no  rest.  By  the  potent 
action  of  the  sun,  in  subtle  distillations  it  is  raised  upon  the 
currents  of  an  invisible  sea,  and  borne  again  into  the  regions 
of  the  upper  air.  It  collects  and  drifts  upon  the  winds  in 
vapory  clouds,  and  finally  again  descends  upon  the  sources  of 
the   spring   and   stream.     To  supply  continually  the  rivers  of 
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the  globe,  the  Mississippls  and  the  Amazons,  the  oceans  into 
■which  they  flow  are  lilted  fiom  their  beds  and  plunged  from 
the  precipices  of  the  sky.  Nature  in  all  her  works  gives  one 
precept.  "  JJaste  not,  laant  not,  use,  save  and  not  destroy." 
These  are  the  laws  of  permanence  and  power. 

Where  then  among  the  forces  of  society  shall  we  seek  the 
principle  whose  operation  shall  harmonize  with  nature's  grand 
economy,  and  be  the  basis  of  a  system  of  agriculture  that  shall 
be  perpetual  and  self-sustaining  in  the  elements  of  a  fertile 
soil  ?  The  conscience  of  the  individual  is  of  too  limited  a 
scope  to  be  trusted  to  decide  upon  grounds  of  permanent  well- 
being  the  issue  in  which  present  gain  is  met  by  a  possible  or 
prospective  loss  to  unborn  generations.  This  principle,  if 
found,  will  be  found  most  effectually  established  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  national  industry,  and  so  established  that  the 
present  shall  not  be  called  to  the  difficult  virtue  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  resources  of  the  future  shall  not  be  endangered,  and 
the  very  working  of  the  farip  shall  lay  the  foundation  for 
still  more  abundant  harvests.  I  find  the  hint  of  the  principle 
sought,  in  that  rule  of  good  farming  which  enjoins  the  con- 
sumption upon  the  farm  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  the 
selection  for  the  market,  not  of  the  hay  and  turnips,  but  the, 
mutton  and  the  beef.  This  economy  carried  out  upon  a 
national  scale,  would  give  us  a  distributed  home  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  products  at  diffused  and  accessible  cen- 
tres of  a  diversified  mechanical  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  of  the  commerce  Avhich  such  industry  creates.  For 
at  these  centres  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  the  harvest 
accumulate.  Rejected  by  the  processes  of  consumption,  still 
as  suitable  for  the  crop  as  Avhen  deposited  by  the  last  inunda- 
tion, they  become  again  available  to  all  neighbojing  f\irms,  to 
which  they  are  as  truly  the  raw  material  of  an  agricultural 
product,  as  iron,  cotton  and  wool  to  the  machine-shop  and  the 
mill.  The  spread  of  cities  like  Lawrence  throughout  the  land, 
with  different  industries,  adapted  to  local  capabilities,  will  give 
to   the  agriculture   of  the  nation  the  conditions  of  a  self-sus- 
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taming,  perpetually  compensated,  and  lasting  fertility.  The 
agriculture  of  China  that  ante-dates  the  buried  epochs  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  and  to-day  flourishes,  and  feeds  the  swarming 
millions  of  that  empire,  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  seeks 
from  the  city  restitution  to  the  farm  of  what  is  taken  from  it 
by  the  harvest.  Great  as  is  the  benefit  which  agriculture  al- 
ready derives  from  the  neighborhood  of  centres  of  industry 
and  commerce,  it  has  hardly  begun  to  use  the  resources  which 
abound  in  such  localities  and  should  be  made  available.  In  a 
true  economy,  the  city  and  the  town  should  be  regarded  by  the 
farmer  as  a  part  of  his  farm-domain.  They  are  so  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  They  should  be  so  in  the  practice  of  husbandry 
and  the  regulations  of  their  police. 

The  problem  of  utilizing  the  sewage  of  cities,  which  is 
so  earnestly  discussed  abroad,  has  vital  relations  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilized  states.  Throughthe  sewers  of  cities  drain- 
ing into  rivers  and  the  ocean,  the  highest  properties  of 
the  soil  are  irrecoverably  lost.  The  turbid  currents  of 
Korth  river,  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  are  richer  than 
Pactolus  with  its  sands  of  gold.  For  that  which  is  pol- 
lution to  their  waters  is  the  touch  of  magic  to  the  fields 
and  the  power  of  food  for  successive  generations  of  men. 
The  value  of  this  material  as  a  fertilizer  is  obvious,  but  it  has 
been  comparatively  estimated  and  put  beyond  controversy  by 
the  experiments  of  the  Prussian  government  in  reclaiming  land 
with  the  sewage  of  Dresden  and  Berlin.  Land  which  Avithout 
any  applications  yielded  but  three  to  one  from  the  seed  sown 
and  seven  to  one  when  treated  with  the  ordinary  resources  of 
the  farm,  yielded  fourteen  to  one  when  fertilized  from  the 
sewer.  As  a  mere  problem  of  pecuniary  saving  it  is  a  mo- 
mentous one.  The  fertiUzing  portions  of  the  sewage  of  the  city 
of  New  York  are  computed,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  to  be  worth 
seven  million  dollars  jier  annum.  AV'e  have  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  wasted  drainnge  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  capable 
of  restoring  annually  to  a  high  condition  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  sterile  land.     The   yearly  waste   of  fertilizing   elements  in 
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dred and  forty  million  dollars.  There  is  no  direction  in  -which 
ingenuity  has  of  late  been  oftener  or  more  effectively  exercised 
in  the  industrial  arts,  than  in  contriving  modes  by  which  the 
dross,  the  shavings,  the  chips,  all  the  unassimilated  residues 
that  remain  after  the  completion  of  the  main  product,  are 
converted  to  some  profitable  use.  But  there  is  no  problem  to 
which  the  ingenious  mind  could  turn  itself  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  that  of  utilizing  sewage.  The  invention  of  a 
plan  by  which  the  slime  and  sediment  of  cities  may  be  trans- 
formed into  corn  and  wheat  for  human  sustenance,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  vegetating  earth  be  perpetually  renewed,  gives 
scope  for  one  of  the  most  beneficent  systems  of  economy  ever 
devised.  The  revenues  of  a  kingdom  would  be  a  cheap 
equivalent  for  such  a  plan.  The  statesman  seeking  for  his 
country  unfailing  sources  of  prosperity,  the  sanitary  physician 
striving  to  convert  the  fountains  of  disease  and  pestilence  into 
fountains  of  life  and  strength,  the  farmer  anxious  to  invigorate 
his  exhausted  lands,  the  chemist  eager  to  give  new  proofs  of 
the  resources  of  his  favorite  science,  the  engineer  who  would 
render  a  public  service,  can  afford  to  give  this  subject  his 
deepest  thought  and  care. 

Centres  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  and 
of  the  commerce  based  upon  it,  give  to  a  system  of  agri- 
culture its  desired  stability.  There  is  little  material  out  of 
which  to  make  exhausted  fields  and  nomadic  farmers  in  a 
region  that  commands  easy  access  to  the  market.  Land  there 
is  valuable,  and  yields  a  rent  ;  while  the  inducement  of  profit 
is  always  operating  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  No  amount 
of  native  richness  in  the  soil  can  make  good  the  want  of 
markets.  But  neighboring  markets  can  make  a  sterile  soil 
rich.  Nothing  will  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  American 
farmer  to  wander  away  from  home,  but  a  home  demand  for  his 
product.  This  makes  the  fortunes  of  both  the  farmer  and  the 
farm.  See  what  a  stimulus  the  manufactures  of  England  have 
been  to  her  agriculture.     Two  centuries  ago  the  highest  aver- 
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age  crop  of  wheat  in  England  was  six  bushels  per  acre.  The 
lowest  average  in  any  of  her  counties  to-day  is  thirty-four  and 
a  half  bushels  and  from  this  the  averages  range  up  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  In  little  more  than  a  century  she  has 
brought  her  aggregate  annual  crops  of  wheat  from  sixteen 
million  to  ninety  million  bushels  and  converted  a  quarter  part 
of  her  whole  area  from  the  marsh,  the  morass,  the  wilderness 
and  the  barren  moor,  into  blossoming  gardens.  Hergimt- 
factoried  cities  are  set  like  islands  in  an  emerald  sea  of  verdure 
and  fertility.  And  much  the  greater  portion  of  this  result 
has  been  the  work  of  the  last  fifty  yeai's.  The  development  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  America  is  attended  with  like  symp- 
toms of  a  regenerating  influence  upon  the  soil.  The  tide  of 
migration  spreading  from  the  Atlantic  coast  westward  was  one 
of  devastation.  An  improved  and  fertilizing  culture  goes  in 
the  train  of  the  new  industries  as  they  slowly  diffuse  towards 
the  West,  and  repairs  the  waste  places  of  early  improvidence. 
It  is  indicative  of  this  movement,  that  in  states  where  manu- 
facturing industry  has  been  extensively  developed  in  the  ten 
years  of  the  last  census,  the  annual  crop  of  garden  products 
has  increased  in  value,  in  Massachusetts  three  fold,  in  New 
York  and  Ohio  four  fold,  during  the  same  period.  These 
crops  are  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  cities. 
They  require  the  most  skilled  and  fertilizing  culture,  and  are 
auguries  of  improving  lands. 

The  intimate  connection  that  exists  between  the  prosecution 
of  the  arts  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  and  the 
progress  of  a  nation,  needs  no  illustration  in  this  city,  county 
or  commonwealth.  The  theme  is  a  familiar  one.  The  annual 
manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  milHon  dollars,  and  structures  like  these  we  see  around 
us  here,  distributed  throughout  her  borders,  are  works  that 
manifest  her  sturdy  faith.  This  faith  she  has  cherished  along 
with  her  love  of  knowledge  and  of  freedom  ;  or  rather  these 
are  the  phases  of  her  humane  and  earnest  love  of  progress. 
In  a  diffused  and  diversified  national  industry  and  an  exchange 
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of  its  products  by  an  unfettered  domestic  commerce,  she  has 
ever  striven  to  establish  the  firm  safeguards  of  independence, 
union  and  liberty.  How  wisely  she  strove,  how  unwisely 
her  counsels  were  neglected,  let  the  witness  be  the  mad  re- 
bellion that  now  rages  ;  which  was  nourished  into  being  by 
the  hope  of  aid  from  foreign  states,  which  seeks  to  destroy  the 
Union,  and  to  found  an  empire  based  on  slaverv,  and  which 
began  in  the  confident  belief  of  its  leaders  that  one  single  crop 
raised  on  Southern  plantations  and  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
loyal  home-consumed  hay  crop  of  the  North  would,  neverthe- 
less, in  consequence  of  its  abnormal  relation  to  foreign  manu- 
factures and  the  exchanges  of  Northern  commerce,  bring  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  submission  to 
their  feet.  In  this  belief,  when  they  raised  the  flag  of  treason, 
they  arrogantly  proclaimed  cotton  to  be  king.  To-day,  Mas- 
sachusetts with  the  bayonet  debates  on  bloody  fields  the  cause 
of  independence,  union  and  liberty.  But  it  is  the  same  cause 
which  on  questions  touching  the  national  industry  she  debated 
through  the  eloquence  of  a  Webster  and  a  Choate.  And  now, 
when  the  policy  of  national  disorganization  that  has  ruled  and 
rioted  in  the  land  so  many  years  has  culminated  in  revolt,  the 
first  resource  of  the  nation  with  which  it  seeks  to  invigorate  and 
combine  its  abused  and  dissipated  strength,  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  national  industry.  The  prosecution  of  a  gigantic 
war  upon  the  principles  of  a  sound  financial  policy  calls  for 
large  annual  revenues.  Such  a  course  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  national  credit,'  and  in  the  case  of  an  inconvertible  cur- 
rency, to  prevent  depreciation  and  the  rise  of  prices.  These 
needed  revenues  the  government  derives  in  largest  measure 
from  manufactures.  The  development  of  manufactures,  such 
as  can  be  made  to  take  root  by  a  temporary  adjustment  of 
tariff  and  excise,  naturally  becomes  and  has  become  a  part 
even  of  the  revenue  policy  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  the 
country  is  sprouting  with  new  growths  of  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry.  Let  them  cover  the  land.  Let  vil- 
lages and  towns,  the  centres  of  these  imperial  and  liberalizing 


arts,  multiply  and  increase,  to  develop  a  progressive  and 
prosperous  agriculture,  to  deepen  the  foundations  and  qTiicken 
the  life  of  society,  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  skilled  labor 
reinforced  by  an  iron-armed  machinery,  and  increased  in  pro- 
ductiveness a  hundred  fold,  to  establish  the  union  of  the  crop 
of  the  farm  and  the  labor  of  the  neighboring  factory,  foundry, 
or  furnace  in  ultimate  products,  which  shall  become  the  staples 
of  a  pervading  domestic  commerce  at  the  lowest  cost  of  mak- 
ing exchanges  ;  such  a  commerce  as  has  been  recognized  since 
Adam  Smith  declared  the  principles  of  the  wealth  of  nations, 
as  the  most  profitable  to  communities  and  states.  So  knit  the 
fibres  and  harden  the  sinews  of  the  national  strength.  Science 
has  called  attention  to  the  general  fact  that  the  simple  sub- 
stances of  which  all  material  things  are  composed  do  not, 
except  in  combinations  with  each  other,  enter  into  or  influence 
the  organic  growth  of  plants.  So  in  the  social  economy,  not 
the  isolation  of  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer,  but  the  union 
of  both  gives  the  needful  element  of  social  organizalion. 

Let  England  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  and  hold  possession 
of  the  markets  of  mankind  with  her  vast  and  world- embrac- 
ing system  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  let  her  strive 
with  equal  eflfort  to  feed  from  her  garden  patch  the  millions 
whom  she  thus  employs  ;  and  so  doing,  let  her  teach  the  docile 
nations  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  and  persuade  whom  she  may.  We  will  observe  her 
practice,  and  draw  our  precepts  for  ourselves  ;  and  hail 

"  The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts." 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  mechanical  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry supply  the  implements,  the  mai'kets,  and  the  general 
conditions  necessary  to  a  self-sustaining  and  improving  agri- 
culture. The  true  principles  of  such  an  agriculture  must  be 
investigated,  inculcated  and  difl^used.  This  necessity  has  been 
most  emphatically  recognized  in  the  liberal  grants  of  land 
Congress  has  made  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  col- 
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Ices.  Such  a  measure  is  of  great  import.  It  implies  that 
the  collected,  intelligent  judgment  of  the  nation  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  American  agriculture  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  concern  that  a  strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  introduce  and  spread  a  better  system  of 
farming  than  is  generally  practised,  and  that  this  can  be  ef- 
fectively done  by  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  farmer  in  the 
scientific  principles  and  best  practical  precepts  of  his  vocation. 
The  record  of  the  debates  that  have  attended  the  progress  of 
this  measure,  shows  that  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the 
deep  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  of  the  reckless  waste  of  the 
elements  of  vegetation,  the  enormous  and  unnecessary  losses 
in  all  branches  of  American  husbandry,  and  the  unquestion- 
able superiority  of  foreign  over  American  agriculture,  im- 
pressed the  national  legislature  with  the  need  of  vigorous,  and 
the  possibility  of  reformatory  action.  The  measure  is  suited 
to  the  time,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  country  should  be 
husbanded  and  developed  to  the  utmost,  to  enable  it  to  bear 
with  the  least  suffering  the  burdens  of  war.  It  is  the  proper 
supplement  to  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures. England  prepared  herself  for  the  impending  strug- 
gle with  Napoleon  by  the  establishment  of  her  board  of  agri- 
culture during  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt.  The  Roman 
senate  sought  to  invigorate  the  failing  Roman  farms  by  caus- 
ing the  work  upon  husbandry  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  to  be 
translated  and  published  at  the  public  cost ;  the  only  literary 
work  that  is  known  to  have  received  this  august  sanction. 
Congress  has  provided  in  the  college  a  more  potent  organ  of 
improvement  than  the  agricultural  board.  INIore  fortunate  in 
its  opportunities  than  the  Roman  senate,  it  gives  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  the  great  book  of  nature,  with  science  to  interpret 
to  him,  from  its  open  page,  the  mysteries  of  his  art. 

The  action  taken  is  wise.  What  is  wanted  is  to  have  the 
farmers  of  the  land  put  into  connection  with  the  highest  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  laws  of  agriculture  to  which  science  and 
observation   have   attained.     In   no  way  can   this   be   done  so 
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successfully,  and  with  such  general  advantage,  as  through  the 
training  and  instruction  of  a  college.  To  establish  this  con- 
nection, it  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  participate  directly 
in  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  The  object  will  be  secured 
by  the  pervading  influence  of  the  example  of  farmers,  who 
have  had  this  advantage  and  manifest  the  fruits  of  it  in  a 
higher  and  more  profitable  culture.  The  living  farmer,  disci- 
plined in  his  calling,  master  of  the  resources  of  his  business, 
which  science  has  developed,  managing  a  model  farm  and 
making  money  by  it,  is  the  best  possible  missionary  in  the 
cause  of  a  progressive  agriculture.  The  distribution  of  libra- 
ries will  not  begin  to  have  the  influence  of  one  such  man. 
By  the  charm  of  success  he  will  convert  whole  neighborhoods 
to  the  right  works  and  true  doctrine.  A  bundled  such  men 
might  revolutionize  the  farming  of  a  state. 

Nor  will  the  college  diminish  the  useful  and  important  func- 
tions of  a  society  like  this.  It  will  rather  multiply  and  enlarge 
them.  It  will  raise  the  standard  of  competition.  It  will  in- 
troduce new  subjects  of  experiment,  new  processes  to  be  tested, 
improved,  discussed  and  applauded  with  the  prize.  A  more 
varied  and  higher  interest  M'ill  centre  in  these  gatherings. 
The  college  sending  out  to  the  farms  every  year  a  new  body 
of  men,  fresh  from  the  latest  results  of  investigation  and  ex- 
perience, will  be  felt  in  our  societies  as  a  constant  source  of 
life,  of  progress,  and  of  hope. 

Such  an  institution  peculiarly  meets  the  wants  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  We  need  the  higher  methods 
of  agriculture  to  cultivate  the  land  of  Massachusetts  as  it 
should  be  cultivated.  We  have  here  in  diffused  centres  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  dense  population,  the  conditions 
of  a  self-sustained  fertility  and  of  the  most  profitable  farming 
The  agriculture  of  the  state  has  undoubtedly  been  benefitted 
by  it,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  is  possible.  The  soil 
of  the  state,  originally  not  rich,  has  been  impoverished  by  the 
harvests  of  many  generations.  The  aim  should  be  to  raise  it 
to  a  condition  of  luxuriant  productiveness.     It   can   be   done. 


and  riches  can  be  accumulated  in  the  process.  There  is  a 
demand  in  the  state  for  food  officially  estimated  to  amount  at 
least  to  twenty  million  dollars  annually,  which  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  state  does  not  supply,  and  that  demand  is 
increasing. 

Contrast  the  ratios  of  production  in  Massachusetts  with 
those  of  England.  Alike  having  dense  populations,  and 
twenty  consumers  to  one  producer  of  food,  all  the  revenue  of 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  England,  and  her  personal 
capital,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  her  Income  tax,  does  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  net  income  from  the  products  of  her 
farms.  Of  the  three  hundred  million  dollars  that  represent 
the  annual  industrial  product  of  Massachusetts,  agriculture 
gives  but  one-eighth.  While  from  1807  to  1855  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  hold  its  own  in  average  productiveness, 
every  English  acre  produces  thirty -three  per  cent,  more  food 
than  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  This  result  in  England  has  been 
effected  in  response  to  the  demands  created  by  her  manufac- 
tures through  the  liberal  use  of  capital,  furnished  in  part  from 
the  exchecquer,  higher  methods  of  culture  and  the  resources 
of  science.  Guano,  which  the  chemist  first  indicated  as  a  most 
valuable  fertilizer  about  a  score  of  years  ago,  has  been  import- 
ed into  Europe  to  an  amount  in  value  in  1859  of  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars,  and  the  equivalent  in 
corn  of  four  hundred  million  hundred  weight,  nine-tenths  of 
the  annual  import  of  which.  In  1859,  equal  at  least  to  three 
hundred  thousand  tons,  was  to  England.  From  the  relation 
of  this  fertilizer  to  English  agriculture  it  has  been  said  by  a 
distinguished  writer  that  "  America,  by  her  guano  beds,  rules 
the  price  of  all  the  corn  markets  of  Europe,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  England."  Again,  in  the  matter  of  fertilizers  annually 
manufactured  in  England,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  ten  years  ago, 
stated  in  a  public  address  that  they  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand tons.  Llebig  says  that  the  amount  of  such  material  used 
in  England,  France  and  Germany  In  1861  was  not  less  than 
twenty  million   hundred  weight.     The  same  authority  informs 
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us  that  superphosphate  of  lime  has  come  to  sustain  such  a 
relation  to  the  turnip  crop  and  forage  grasses  of  England,  that 
the  crops  of  meat  and  grain  have  been  increased  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  an  addition  of  one-fifth  had  been  made  to  her 
arable  land.  For  nearly  a  century  she  has  been  an  importer 
of  bones,  gathering  them  even  from  the  battle  fields  of  Europe 
and  the  Sicilian  catacombs.  Our  agriculture  still  has  no  such 
demand  for  bones  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  her  to  import 
them  in  ship  loads  from  America.  She  has  loaned  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  public  money  for  the  encouragement  of 
drainage,  and  immense  amounts  of  private  capital  have  been 
expended  in  these  improvements.  Her  systems  of  crops,  of 
root  culture,  of  sheep  husbandry,  her  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, are  in  themselves  studies,  and  the  results  of  experiment, 
enterprise  and  skill.  One  obstacle  after  another  has  been  met 
and  overcome.  When,  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  cheap 
produce  from  abroad  brought  a  pressure  upon  English  farmers 
like  that  which  Western  produce  and  railroads  brought  upon 
the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  they  did  not  succumb,  but  put 
forth  more  strenuous  exertions,  and  by  improved  methods  and 
greater  prudence,  succeeded  in  raising  wheat  at  fifty-seven 
shillings,  with  the  same  profit  as  before  at  seventy  shillings 
per  quarter.  By  these  means,  the  English  farmer  bears  the 
yearly  burden  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre  in  rent  and 
taxes,  and  gradually  attains  a  competence. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facts  to  show  that  the  English  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  is  a  model,  which  it  is  either  possible 
or  desirable  for  the  American  farmer  to  imitate.  That  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  and  especially  in  its  relation  to  labor  and 
the  tenure  of  land,  grows  out  of  the  structure  of  English 
society,  which  in  most  essential  respects  differs  from  our 
own.  I  cite  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  new 
methods,  processes  and  resources  I  have  indicated,  are  real 
and  substantial  accessions  to  the  farmers'  power,  that  they 
are  not  the  mere  inventions  of  men  who  can  afford  to  saci-ifice 
to   the   sciences,  but   that  they  have  become  indispensable  in  a 
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national  system  of  agriculture,  a  ground  of  constant  reliance 
in  the  most  profitable  and  productive  farming ;  in  short, 
that  they  represent  the  farming  of  farmers.  The  people  of 
England  depend  upon  them  for  that  necessary  surplus  of  food 
which  it  is  the  business  of  fiirmers  to  raise  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments. The  uncounteracted  effect  of  the  sudden  extinction  of 
these  new  resources  of  agriculture  where  they  are  relied  upon, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  bankruptcy,  fam- 
ine, and  even  social  revolution.  The  general  principles, 
however,  of  such  farming  must  be  applicable  here.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
demand  furnished  by  a  populous  manufacturing  state,  and 
the  increased  productiveness  that  would  result,  could  not  but 
greatly  enlarge  the  farmer's  revenues.  The  increasing  bur- 
dens of  taxation,  nothing  when  compared  with  the  salva- 
tion of  the  government  for  which  they  are  sustained,  insigni- 
ficant when  compared  with  the  burdens  of  other  civilized 
states,  are  still  an  incentive  to  a  higher  culture.  The  growing 
cheapness  of  railroad  transportation  deepens  the  need  to  our 
fiirmers  of  reinforced  energies  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
hold  upon  their  own  markets,  against  the  products  of  the 
newly-broken  soils  both  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  institutes  have  been  among  the  most 
important  and  useful  agencies  of  agricultural  progress  abroad. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  with  success.  The  measure  of 
American  enterprise  in  its  boldness  and  originality  might  al- 
most be  expressed  by  the  phrase — What  has  not  been  done, 
can  be  done.  Surely,  no  one  will  suggest  that  Massachusetts, 
in  the  important  matter  of  agricultural  education,  is  to  fall  be- 
low the  standard  of  the  familiar  teaching,  that  what  has  been 
done  can  be  done  again.  The  Commonwealth  has  accepted  the 
bounty  of  the  nation  and  the  trust  which  it  imposes.  She  has 
undertaken  and  bound  herself  to  provide  for  her  young  men 
an  institution  at  which  they  can  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
and  economy  of  agriculture.      It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 


we  are  to  have  a  college,  but  what  kind  of  a  college  it  shall 
be.  Shall  it  be  worthy  of  Massachusetts,  and  rank  with 
her  other  institutions  of  learning,  education,  and  science  ? 
Shall  it  have  a  vital  relation  to  her  farms  and  farmers,  and  be 
felt  by  them  as  a  power  ?  She  can  do  a  great  service  to  her- 
self and  the  country,  and  give  the  prestige  of  success  to  a 
cause  of  national  importance,  by  furnishing  the  example  of  an 
efficient  agricultural  college  of  the  best  stamp.  The  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  mind  is  always  open  to  the  best 
thought  of  his  time,  and  two  successive  legislatures,  intelli- 
gent and  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  state,  have  taken  up  this 
work  with  earnestness  and  zeal.  This  unanimous  official  ac- 
tion indicates  a  sympathy  with  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  community  at  large  that  is  most  hopeful  and  significant. 
The  people  welcome  an  institution  that  is  to  open  new  paths 
to  skilled  and  instructed  industry.  The  stimulation  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state  greatly  multiplies  the  number 
of  those  who  crave  a  sphere  in  which  disciplined  faculties  can 
find  appropriate  exercise.  The  young  men  that  annually  go 
out  from  your  high  schools,  eagerly  seek  employments  which 
call  for  the  intellectual  activity  required  in  the  application  of 
systematic  knowledge.  They  ask  for  vocations  vitalized  with 
the  life  of  principles,  and  with  unsatisfied  hearts  put  on  the 
harness  of  a  calling  that  stagnates  in  routine.  Very  much  of 
the  highest  and  best  instructed  talent  of  the  country,  which 
was  formerly  absorbed  by  the  three  professions  and  by  states- 
manship, is  devoted  to  the  arts,  the  management  of  business 
and  productive  industry.  And  these  employments  furnish 
scope  for  such  talent.  To  organize  some  of  these  great  in- 
dustrial establishments,  to  wield  the  enormous  masses  of  cap- 
ital embarked  in  them,  to  build  railroads,  to  direct  the  ventures 
of  a  large  commerce,  and  with  success,  requires  the  grasp  and 
vigor  of  mind  that  would  be  equal  to  the  administration 
of.  In  occupations  of  this  class,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
educated  and  instructed  intellect  finds  congenial  activity  and 
liberal  rewards.     There  are  farms  and  farmers  on  them  in  our 
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county,  that  are  abundant  proofs  that  agriculture  furi.ishes  an 
occupation  for  the  man  of  thouo-htful,  trained  and  cultivated 
mind.  But  the  agricultural  college  is  the  visible,  conspicuous 
sign  to  the  people  that  such  is  the  fact. 

And  indeed,  what  industrial  or  business  pursuit  gives  more 
real  scope  for  educated  capacity,  or  holds  out  more  inviting  at- 
tractions ?  The  selection  of  the  crops,  the  distribution  of  the 
land  between  them  upon  proper  plans  of  rotation,  a  systematic 
economy  under  which  nothing  shall  go  to  waste  and  all  the  op- 
erations of  the  iiirm  shall  have  their  requisite  adaptations  to  each 
other  and  contribute  to  the  viltimate  profit,  the  combinations 
of  the  compost,  the  choice  of  implements  and  stock,  the  di- 
rection of  the  labor,  the  determination  of  the  time  and  mode 
of  harvest,  the  preservation  of  the  gathered  crop,  the  making 
of  the  necessary  purchases  and  sales,  call  for  sound  judgment 
and  real  ability.  A  constant  watchfulness  must  attend  the 
growing  crops.  A  wise  forethought  must  anticipate  and  coun- 
teract injurious  influences.  Farm  improvements,  the  reclama- 
tion and  restoration  of  lands,  and  the  whole  unexplored  domain 
of  agricultural  experiment  are  open  to  enterprise.  The  field 
of  the  higher  husbandry  lying  almost  untouched,  waits  to  be- 
stow its  liberal  bounties  upon  those  who  will  take  possession 
of  it  with  the  required  courage,  capital  and  skill.  The  tasks 
that  have  most  severely  taxed  the  farmer's  strength,  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  is  continually  lightening.  Above  all  modes  of 
life,  the  farmer's  is  exempt  from  the  struggles  of  competition, 
the  frivolities  of  ostentation,  the  hazards  of  chance,  the  tempta- 
tions that  corrupt  the  heart  and  deaden  the  conscience,  and  the 
fever  of  the  over-wrought  brain.  He  feels  the  movement  of 
the  intense  life  of  the  central  city,  but  escapes  its  wear  and 
tear,  its  tumult  aud  excitement.  He  enjoys  the  health  and 
strength  of  vigorous  manhood.  His  home  is  the  seat  of  calm 
delights,  oT  tranquil  comfort,  contentment,  plenty,  and  a  cheer- 
ful hospitality.  How  alluring  are  his  proper  studies!  The 
history  of  his  art,  his  implements,  and  the  tenures  of  land  is 
the    history   of  mankind    since   history   was    written.      In  his 
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country's  agriculture,  he  investigates  the  foundations  of  his 
country's  greatness.  From  the  acres  of  his  farm,  lead  the 
avenue  of  science,  to  the  whole  realm  of  nature  —  a  realm  of 
knowledge,  wonder,  mystery.  With  science  he  may  descend 
into  the  sepulchre  of  growths  and  races  that  have  perished. 
With  science  he  may  read  with  awe  from  the  rocks  the  record 
of  the  globe's  long  agonies.  With  science  he  may  explore  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  air,  their  infinite  variety 
and  perfect  harmony,  and  may  pass  to  the  verge  of  that  fath- 
omless gulf,  the  mind  of  man  can  neither  sound  nor  cross, 
that  separates  organic  from  inorganic  nature.  With  science 
he  may  raise  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  survey  the  wilder- 
ness on  wilderness  of  lighted  worlds,  drifting  in  their  track- 
less, destined  courses  in  the  shoreless  universe  of  God.  These 
studies  of  the  farmer  are  most  appropriately  described  by  that 
famous  passage  of  Cicero  in  which  he  celebrates  the  charm  of 
letters.  "Ha;c  studia  adoiescentiam  acuunt,  senectutem  oblect- 
ant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium  pra3- 
bent ;  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobis- 
cum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur."* 

While,  however,  this  institution  may  hope  to  receive  the 
general  good  will  and  favor  of  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  should  especially  receive  the  encouragement  of 
farmers.  To  "promote  their  interests,  it  has  been  established 
by  the  nation  and  the  state.  Let  them  regard  it  as  peculiarly 
their  own.  Let  them  insist  upon  its  proper  organization  and 
maintenance,  and  co-operate  in  all  efforts  to  insure  for  it  the 
beneficent  career  of  which  it  is  capable.  Let  no  lurking  sus- 
picion or  distrust  that  science  has  no  benefits  in  store  for  agri- 
culture, chill  the  cordiality  of  your  support.  Still  less  let  the 
old  wrangle  between  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of  prac- 
tice, in  which  the   presumptuousness  of  the  one  was  met  with 

*  These  studies  are  a  discipline  to  youth,  a  pleasure  to  old  age,  an  ornament 
to  prosperity,  a  refuge  and  a  solace  in  adversity;  they  delight  in  the  house, 
out  of  doors  they  are  not  in  the  way ;  they  are  companions  by  night,  they 
travel  with  us  in  foreign  lands,  they  stay  with  us  on  the  farm. 
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iho  rnntcmptnousTiess  of  the  other,  be  revived.  The  farmer 
has  tested  too  many  theories,  and  thrown  their  broken  frag- 
ments into  the  faces  of  their  authors  to  cherish  much  revenoe. 
The  ..man  of  science  has  achieved  too  much  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  with  composure  to  be  reminded  of  his  faikires.  And  let 
no  misconception  of  what  science  is  prevent  a  proper  estimate 
of  its  worth.  Doubtless,  there  are  too  many  professors  who 
seek  to  impose  u])on  the  general  thought,  as  science,  the  base- 
less phantoms  of  their  own  minds  ;  who  speculate  and  soar, 
but  are  incapable  of  standing  on  the  solid  ground  and  work- 
ing at  the  tasks  of  men.  Science,  however,  is  not  the  dreams, 
vagaries,  rash  generalizations  of  such  men.  Nor  do  the  true 
and  genuine  men  of  science  always  escape  mistakes.  But  even 
their  mistakes  are  of  real  utility.  They  show  where  the  truth 
is  not,  and  that  is  one  step  towards  showing  where  it  is.  In 
justice  to  them  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  man's  search 
after  truth  is  a  perpetual  wandering,  and  his  onward  progress 
is  written  on.  the  same  page  of  the  great  history  as  the  record 
of  human  error.  Science,  cleared  of  the  fancies  of  its  weak 
men,  and  the  profitable  mistakes  of  its  strong  men,  is  knowl- 
edge—  knowledge  accumulated  from  all  sources,  the  lucky 
blunder  of  ignorance,  the  inspired  suggestion  of  genius,  the 
careful  labors  of  a  life-time.  It  is  knowledge  tested,  explained 
and  codified  in  principles.  It  is  law,  causation,  force.  It  en- 
dows man  with  dynamic  energies  that  give  him  everywhere 
mastery  and  dominion.  All  the  other  industries  seek  and  find 
in  it  their  constant  aid.  The  statesman-manufacturer  whose 
r.ame  is  given  to  this  city,  the  best  part  of  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  national  industry,  did  not  feel 
that  his  work  was  completed,  until  he  had  established  a  school 
to  teach  the  application  of  science  to  the  industrial  arts.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  systematic  inculcation  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  knowledge  of  the  demonstrated  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  by  means  of  an  institution  of  instruction, 
will  not  give  a  new  and  invigorating  impulse  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  state. 
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Science  is  knowledge.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  man  as  a  rational  creature.  What  Avill  he  not  do 
and  dare  to  attain  it  ?  The  icy  deserts  of  the  frigid  zone  have 
no  terrors  for  him,  if  he  can  but  gain  one  glimpse  of  the  open 
polar  sea.  The  torrid  heats,  the  sickly  air,  the  savage  beasts, 
the  more  savage  men  of  tropical  Africa,  are  but  exhilarating 
incidents  to  the  explorer  bent  on  discovering  the  sources  of 
the  J^iie.  There  is  no  process  so  hidden,  no  secret  so  with- 
drawn, no  mystery  of  life  or  death,  of  mind  or  matter,  so 
dark  that  it  is  not  tried  with  his  incessant  questioning.  Sick- 
ness and  poverty,  privation  and  death,  he  will  endure  to  ob- 
tain knowledge.  The  divine  hunger  of  his  thought  is  never 
satisfied,  its  immortal  thirst  is  never  quenched.  Knowledge 
to  knowledge  is  fuel  added  to  the  flame.  The  desire  grows 
with  what  it  feeds  on.  Its  universal  sign  is  an  unresting 
activity  of  intellect  that  starts  a  new  vitality  and  growth  in 
every  field  of  human  life  which  it  touches.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  dominates  the  age  —  a 

"spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Bej'ond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought." 

Science  too  is  power.  How  grand  are  its  achievements ! 
They  are  the  pride  of  the  race,  which  they  exalt  and  ennoble. 
It  bridges  the  river,  it  tunnels  the  mountain,  it  constructs  the 
water-wheel,  it  builds  the  dam ;  the  monster  steam  it  har- 
nesses to  every  burden,  and  sets  him  grinding  in  the  mill ; 
across  continents  and  through  roaring  gulfs,  it  darts  the  articu- 
late message ;  it  parries  the  lightning  stroke ;  it  gives  the 
landscape  and  the  portrait  from  the  flashing  pencil  of  the 
sun  ;  the  tortures  of  the  scalpel  it  turns  to  a  peaceful  dream. 
Among  its  myriad  manifestations  contemplate  for  a  moment 
one  —  the  brilliant  demonstration  of  Le  Verrier.  Basing 
his  calculation  upon  certain  observed  perturbations  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  he  announces  that  on  a  given  night  upon  the 
front   of  the   heavens,  there  will   appear   a  planet  whose  light 
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is  not  known  to  have  ever  reached  the  intelligence  of  man. 
The  night  comes  _;  the  telescope  is  levelled  at  the  point  of  the 
heavens  indicated  ;  when,  at  the  predicted  moment,  up  from 
the  vast  of  space,  out  from  the  abyss  of  dark  eternity,  swings 
the  shining  planetary  world  !  These  are  the  miracles  of  man  ! 
They  declare  the  power  of  science. 

And  now  when  science  comes  to  the  farmer  and  exhibiting 
her  trophies  fain  would  fertilize  his  fields,  improve  his  crops, 
and  herds,  and  increase  his  gains,  shall  he  reluct  and  turn 
aside,  nay  rather,  shall  he  not  go  forth  to  meet  her,  welcome 
her,  crown  her  and  prepare  for  her  the  seat  in  the  high  place 
of  honor  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society, — You  are  engaged  in  the  honor- 
able work  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  agriculture  at  a 
most  interesting  period.  It  is  one  of  transition,  and  as  such, 
is  full  of  the  buoyant  expectancy  of  hope.  That  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  science  and  experiment,  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  guaranty  of  still  more  important  results.  There 
is  great  encouragement  in  the  reflection  that  much  as  has  been 
done  for  agriculture  by  science,  even  at  the  lowest  estimate. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  father  of  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
science  most  relied  on  as  an  organ  of  progress  in  your  pursuit, 
began  his  labors  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  As  late  as  thirty  years  ago  a  constituent  of  the  soil 
essential  to  vegetation,  still  remained  undetected.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  there  has  been  a  general  ad- 
vancement in  the  art.  I  have  not  concealed  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  fact,  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  in  the  public  economy  of  civilized  communities  to 
insure  to  agriculture  the  conditions  of  a  self-sustained  fertility. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  our  own  commonwealth  in  the 
application  of  known  and  available  resources  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  its  soil.  Whatever  there  is  to  be  done, 
which  is  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  this  society,  it  will 
undoubtedly  do.  Its  action  in  the  past,  has  been  of  the  high- 
Cbt   advantage    to   the    agriculture  of  the  state  and  the  county. 
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The  intelligence,  ability  and  earnestness  which  it  now  organizes, 
insure  to  it  an  increasing  usefulness  and  a  continuance  of  that 
public  confidence  it  has  always  deserved  and  received.  Let  it 
enlarge  the  scope  of  its  activity.  Let  it  test  its  usages  by 
the  standard  of  the  highest  utility.  Let  it  be  liberal  to  the 
new  thought  and  welcome  all  effective  co-operation.  Let  it 
concentrate  its  influence  upon  the  vital  points  of  a  true  agri- 
cultural economy.  Let  its  whole  attitude  bend  towards  the 
future.  Progress  in  agriculture  is  slow.  But  the  tardiness  of 
its  movement  is  compensated  by  being  the  ground  of  its  pre- 
eminence among  all  the  pursuits  of  life.  For  its  advancement 
is  the  long-combining  product  of  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 
The  ripened  agriculture  is  the  last  best  fruit  of  time.  The 
ages  labor  to  develope  and  perfect  the  consummate  farmer, 
and  so  restore  to  man  his  Paradise. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  our  contemplations  of  the  present  and 
our  hopes  for  the  future  are  solemnized  by  the  thought  of  our 
country  and  her  perils.  In  four  long  years  of  desolating 
strife,  felt  in  all  our  homes,  her  fields  have  been  the  scenes 
of  the  slow-evolving  tragedy  of  war.  It  still  goes  on.  It 
is  a  war  for  country,  freedom  and  the  right,  assailed  by  petty 
domestic  despots  in  arms  to  overthrow  the  government.  A 
war  for  the  Union.  Shall  it  be  preserved?  Shall  self-re- 
specting yeomen  yield  to  masters  who  insultingly  deny  that 
he  who  tills  the  soil  is  fit  to  own  the  soil  he  tills  ?  Shall 
loyal  owners  of  the  land,  tenacious  of  their  rights,  cleaving 
to  the  patrimony  saved  and  transmitted  by  their  fathers,  sur- 
render in  a  single  inch,  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Gulf,  the  easements  of  nationality  ?  In  this  great  cause  that 
seeks  the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  just,  shall  Slavery  pre- 
vail— the  gipsy  thief  that  claimed  with  brazen  lies  America, 
the  child  of  Freedom,  as  her  own,  and  yet  would  gleefully 
cut  with  treason's  knife  the  sacred  body  in  twain  amid  the 
shrieks  of  its  true  mother  ?  Shall  any  power  of  revolt  be 
suffered  to  break,  or  guilty  compromise  to  unlock,  the  adaman- 
tine clasp   with  which  the   constitution   binds  these   states  in 
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national  unity,  and  loose  them  from  their  ordered  spheres, 
madlv  to  rush  and  tumble  in  the  destructive  tumult  of  a 
social  chaos  ?  Shall  man's  last  hope  for  man  go  down,  as 
though  the  sun  should  set  never  to  rise  again  ?  These  are 
the  transcendent  issues  of  the  hour.  How  awful,  how  ur- 
gent, how  irresistible  are  the  appeals  that  come  to  every 
American  heart !  The  dead  hand  of  the  past  is  laid  upon 
us,  and  thrills  us  with  its  ghostly  admonition.  The  multi- 
tudes that  throng  the  coming  generations  turn  suppliant 
faces  towards  us,  and  plead  for  a  country.  Everywhere, 
they  who  had  faith  in  liberty,  observing  us,  anxiously  in- 
quire "  Can  liberty  corrupt  a  people  ?"  And  them,  ah ! 
them,  the  noble  men  who  have  fallen  and  been  covered 
with  the  flao- !  Bear  them  to  their  rest ;  scatter  the  flowers 
upon  their  graves ;  bedew  the  turf  that  enfolds  them  with 
tears  for  patriots  to  their  country  lost ;  and  set  as  on  yonder 
sculptured  stone*  the  enduring  traces  of  their  names.  But 
oh !  if  you  would  give  the  guerdon  of  eternal  honor, 
if  vou  would  build  their  proper  monument,  deep  as  the  sea, 
high  as  the  stars,  finish  the  work  they  have  begun ;  recon- 
stitute the  state,  uplift  with  arms  of  strength  its  prostrate 
pillars,  and  on  the  arch  of  empire,  ranged  anew  and  founded 
on  the  rock  of  ages,  grave  the  imperishable  words,  "  Liberty 
and  Union,  noiv  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."  The 
sacred  oath  is  on  the  soul  of  the  people  of  America  that 
the  work  is  begun  shall  be  accomplished,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  the  vow. 

'<  For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 

o  c-  a  »  o 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

Even  now,  hear  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  hear  the  shouts 
of  the    sailors,    as    their    voices    go   up   in  joy   and   triumph. 


''  The  monument  to  the  Massachusetts  soldier,  Sumner  H.  Needham,  -nho 
was  killed  in  Baltimore,  April  19th,  1861. 
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Hear  the  thunder  pf  the  cannon  sounding  unto  God  the  doom 
of  rebellion's  last  citadel. 

The  day  of  gladness  is  coming  !  Beyond  the  murky  break- 
ing clouds,  in  the  glittering  light  behold  the  glorious  land  ! 
Land  of  all  gifts  that  nature  gives  to  earth,  of  cotton,  corn, 
and  gold,  and  every  mineral  treasure,  of  salutary  and  delicious 
fruits,  the  orange,  apple,  peach  and  pear,  the  sacramental 
grape;  land  of  deep  rivers,  fertile  vales,  and  verdant  slopes, 
and  cattle  on  ten  thousand  hills  ;  land  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie;  land  of  the  Mississippi,  its  mountain-bound,  gigantic 
valley.;  land  of  the  far-extending  borders,  washed  by  both 
oceans  and  mediterranean  seas ;  land  of  the  people  con- 
stituted state,  in  whose  distributed  sovereignty,  local  self- 
gcvernment  is  harmonized  with  the  glory  of  national  and 
continental  sway  ;  where  man,  and  his  dominion,  rights,  and 
liberty  are  supreme  ;  land  of  the  school-house  and  the  church, 
the  Christian's  worship  and  the  Christian's  charity ;  enriched 
by  all  the  industries,  her  commerce  whitening  with  its  sailing 
ships  and  darkening  with  its  steamers  all  navigable  waters  ; 
prosperous  in  peace,  invincible  in  war,  guarded  by  the  em- 
battled fortress  and  the  iron  Heet,  illustrated  by  literature  and 
science,  adorned  by  art  with  pictures  splendid  in  deeds  of  un- 
dying fame,  with  statues  and  memorials  of  her  immortal  men, 
heroes  and  statesmen  who  saved  her,  sages  who  counselled 
her,  poets  and  orators  who  inspired  her,  jurists  who  upheld 
her  laws  and  vindicated  her  in  the  great  court  of  nations, 
land  of  the  free ;  behold  her,  as  she  mounts  to  the  top  of 
the  century,  bearing  the  fortunes  of  a  hundred  proud,  ex- 
ultant, happy  millions,  and  plants  her  radiant  banner  on  the 
summit  of  the  world.  Behold  her  !  America !  your  country 
Live  for  her  ;   fight  for  her ;  die  for  her. 
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REPORTS,  &c. 


The  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  was  held  at  Lawrence,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  September  27th  and  28th. 


PLOUGHING  — WITH   DOUBLE   TEAMS. 

Eight  entries.     The  following  awards  were  made  : 

1st  premium  of  $10.00,  to  Jacob  Earnham,  of  North  An- 
dover. 

2d  premium  of  $9.00,  to  Moses  H.  Poor  and  Joseph  Good- 
rich, of  West  Newbury. 

3d  premium  of  $8.00,  to  Jaques  &  Little,  of  Newbury. 

4th  premium  of  $7.00,  to  G.  W.  Winslow,  of  Marblehead. 

Josiah  Newhall,  Luther  Noyes,  Charles  Rogers,  Horace 
Ware,  J.  G.  Little,  Committee, 


PLOUGHING  — WITH    SINGLE    TEAMS. 

Five  entries.     The  following  awards  were  made  : 
1st  premium  of  $7.00,  to  Richard  T.  Jaquues,  of  Newbury. 
6 
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2d  premium  of  $6.00,  to  John  P.  Foster,  of  North  An- 
dover. 

3d  premium  of  $5.00,  to  Oliver  P.  Killam,  of  Boxford. 

J.  L.  Newhall,  C.  L.  Tozier,  E.  P.  Potter,  Wm.  B.  Carlton, 
Committee. 


PLOUGHING  — WITH   HORSES. 

Seven  entries.     The  following  awards  were  made  : 

1st  premium  of  $8.00,  to  M.  H.  Poor,  of  West  Newbury — 
Hussey  Plough  No.  3. 

2d  premium  of  $6.00,  to  Moody  Dole,  of  Georgetown — 
Hussey  Plough  No.  2. 

3d  premium  of  $3.00,  to  S.  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem — Lion 
Plough  No.  61. 

Rufus  Slocumb,  James  Flint,  Daniel  Adams,  Wm.  E.  Kim- 
ball, Committee. 


FARM   AND   DRAFT   HORSES. 

Six  horses  were  entered  and  appeared  on  the  ground,  and 
they  all  performed  well.  The  premiums  are  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : 

M.  C.  Andrews,  Lawrence,  Bay  Mare,  weight  985  lbs.,  five 
years  old,  1st  premium,  $8.00. 

Geo.  W.  Annis,  Methuen,  Grey  Horse,  seven  years  old, 
weight  980  lbs  ,  2d  premium,  $6.00. 

Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Philip  Yeaton,  Chas.  Simonds,  Edward 
H.  Little,  Committee. 
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WORKING   OXEN   AND   STEERS. 

Fourteen  entries  of  Oxen,  and  two  of  Steers.  The  award 
of  premiums  is  as  follows  : 

1st  premium  of  $10.00,  for  oxen,  to  David  Bricket,  of 
Haverhill, 

2d  premium  of  $8.00,  for  oxen,  to  Jacob  Farnham,  North 
Andover. 

3d  premium  of  $6.00,  for  oxen,  to  Nathaniel  Little,  of 
Newbury. 

Premium  of  $6.00,  for  steers,  to  John  P.  Foster,  of  North 
Andover. 

Jos.  Kittredge,  S.  B.  Swan,  Richard  Bray,  Andrew  Mans- 
field, Caleb  Child,  Committee. 


BREEDING   MARES. 

The  award  of  premiums  is  as  follows  : 
1st  premium  of  $10.00,  to  Wm.  Lucy,  of  Bradford. 
2d  premium   of  $8.00,   to   Henry  L.   Hill,   of  North  An- 
dover. 

Wm.  Coggswell,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


COLTS. 


Sixteen  entries.     The  premiums  are  awarded  as  follows  : 
1st  premium  of  $7.00,  for  four  years  old,  to  Jos.  Chandler 
of  Andover. 
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Premium  of  $6.00,  for  three  years  old,  to  M.  C.  Andrews, 
of  Lawrence. 

Premium  of  $5.00,  for  two  years  old,  to  George  B.  Martin, 
of  Danvers. 

Premium  of  $4.00,  for  yearling,  to  Amos  Poor,  of  Haver- 
hill. 

John  Keeley,  Samuel  K.  Johnson,  Paul  P.  Pillsbury,  Geo. 
A.  Abbott,  Committee. 


STEERS 


The  award  of  premiums  is  as  follows  : 

1st  premium,  for  three  years  old,  of  $6.00,  to  Enoch  T. 
Northend,  of  Bradford. 

1st  premium,  for  two  years  old,  of  $5.00,  to  Geo.  B.  Loring, 
of  Salem. 

2d  premium,  for  two  years  old,  of  $4.00,  to  Henry  N.  Hall, 
of  Methuen. 

Jonathan  Berry,  Andrew  Dodge,  Cyrus  K.  Ordway,  Sher- 
man Nelson,  Committee. 


HEIFERS. 

Seventeen  yearlings — eight  two  years  old,  and  four  three 
years  old — were  entered.  The  premiums  are  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : 

Three  years  old,  1st  premium  of  $6.00,  to  Enoch  T.  North- 
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end,  of  Bradford.  The  others  were  not  accompanied  with 
such  statements  as  the  rules  of  the  Society  require. 

Two  years  old,  1st  premium  of  $4.00,  to  Eben  S.  Poor,  of 
South  Danvers. 

Two  years  old,  2d  premium  of  $3.00,  to  A.  C.  Rollins,  of 
Methueu. 

Yearlings,  1st  preiaium  of  $3.00,  to  Cyrus  Blood,  of  Me- 
thuen. 

Yearlings,  2d  premium  of  Flint's  Grasses,  to  Dan  Weed,  of 
North  Andover. 

Calves,  premium  of  $4.00,  to  Eben  S.  Poor,  of  South  Dan- 
vers. 

John  H.  Caldwell,  Hazen  Ayer,  B.  A.  Follansbee,  Hazen 
Bodwell,  Aaron  Low,  Committee. 


BULLS. 

The  award  of  premiums  is  as  follows  : 

1st  premium  of  $8.00,  to  Willard  Pike,  of  Andover,  for 
his  Ayrshire  Bull. 

1st  premium  of  $8.00,  to  C.  O.  Cummings,  of  Andover,  for 
his  Grade  Bull. 

The  Committee  regret  that  other  good  bulls  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  want  of  pedigrees  required  by  the  Society. 

Geo.  B.  Loring,  Eben  King,  James  P.  King,  Joseph  Long- 
fellow, Committee. 


MILCH   COWS. 
Seven  entries  of  Native  or  Grade,  and  one  of  Short  Horn 
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Cows,  and  only  one  had  the  written  statement  required  by  the 
Society.     The  premium  is  awarded  as  follows  : 

1st  premium  of  $8.00,  to  Joseph  S.  Howe,  of  Methuen,  for 
his  Grade  Cow. 

Wm.  R.  Putnam,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  S.  HOWE, 
I  enter  for  premium,  one  grade  Durham  cow,  six  years  old. 
She  calved  May  13,  and  will  calve  again  the  12th  of  next  June. 
Her  milk  was  weighed  the  first  ten  days  in  June,  and  from 
Sept.  2d  to  Sept.  11th,  inclusive,  according  to  the  appended 
statement.  Her  feed  has  been  a  common  pasture,  and  during 
the  severest  period  of  drought  I  was  obliged  to  feed  dry  hay. 
More  recently  I  have  fed  corn-fodder  morning  and  evening. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  feed  in  the  pasture 
"was  very  poor  and  dried  up,  and  wholly  insufficient  for  the 
amount  of  stock  pastured.  This  accounts  for  the  large  falling 
off  in  quantity  of  milk,  as  my  previous  experience  with  the 
cow  has  proved  her  to  be  one  good  to  "  hold  out ;"  and  I 
think  she  shrunk  no  more,  proportionally,  than  the  rest  of 
the  herd. 

Amount  of  milk   produced   the   first   ten  days  in  June  and 
September : 


Morn.  Eve.  Total. 
lbs.      lbs. 


Morn.  Eve.  Total. 
lbs.      lbs. 


1864.     June 


1. 
2, 
3, 
4, 

5, 
6, 
7. 
8, 
9, 
10, 


m. 

24 

4U 

18 

m 

25$ 

44.i 

16| 

26 

42$ 

m 

24 

425 

19 

23 

42 

18i 

23.i 

43 

19 

34^ 

m. 

19i 

24 

43i 

18 

25 

43 

20 

23^ 

43i 

Total, 


4281 


1864.     Sept.   2, 

3, 

.<  ..        4, 

.«  5, 

•«            "  6, 

"  7, 

8, 

'«           «'  9, 

«'            «'  10, 

"            "  11, 

Total, 
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11 

20 

9 

11 

20 

9 

10 

19 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

20 

10 

11 

21 

H 

lOi 

20 

H 

m 

203- 

10 

Hi 

21i 

10 

10 

20 

202 


Average  weight  of  milk  per  day  the  first  ten  days  in  June,  42  4-5  lbs. 
Average  weight  of  milk  per  day  the  first  ten  days  in  Septem'r,  20  1-5  lbs. 
Methuen,  September  26,  1864.' 
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SWINE. 

The  award  of  premiums  is  as  follows : 

To  Daniel  Carlton,  of  North  Andover,  for  breeding  sow, 
1st  premium,  $5  00. 

To  James  H.  Reynolds,  of  North  Andover,  for  weaned  pigs, 
1st  premium,  $5. 

To  Oliver  P.  Killam,  of  Boxford,  for  weaned  pigs,  2d 
premium,  $3.00. 

Henry  A.  King,  John  E.  Herrick,  John  G.  Little,  John 
Danforth,  Jr.,  Committee. 

STATEMENT    OF   DANIEL   CARLTON. 

The  breeding  sow  which  I  offei'  for  premium  was  three  years 
old  the  first  of  last  July.  Her  pigs,  which  are  her  sixth  lit- 
ter, are  twenty  days  old.  At  this  litter  she  had  twenty  ;  a 
part  of  these  I  gave  away,  and  she  has  now  thirteen  left. 
She  has  had  eighty-two  pigs,  and  was  only  seven  months  old 
when  she  had  her  first  litter.  Her  pigs,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, have  done  remarkably  well,  as  the  many  persons  to 
whom  I  have  sold  them  will  testify.  She  has  always  been 
kept  on  very  poor  feed,  excepting  while  she  was  suckling  her 
pigs.  Since  she  had  this  litter  she  has  been  fed  on  a  mixture 
of  barley  and  damaged  Indian  meal,  six  quarts  per  day.  From 
the  time  when  her  last  litter  was  weaned  to  when  she  had  this, 
she  had  no  grain  whatever,  but  was  fed  on  house  slops,  weeds, 
and  other  refuse  articles  ;  and  I  think  that  I  may  safely  say 
that  the  work  which  she  performed  in  the  barn  cellar  amply 
paid  for  her  keeping  during  that  time.  So  if  we  reckon  the 
value  of  the  sow  the  same  now  as  when  her  last  litter  was 
weaned,  the  expense  of  raising  this  litter  thus  far  will  be  as 
follows,  viz: 

For  1  bag  of  damaged  meal,  for  which  I  paid  $2.50 

For  1  bag  of  barley  meal,  for  which  I  paid  '  3.00 

For  other  expenses,  1.00 

Total,  $6.50 
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Which  make  these  thirteen  pigs  cost  me  fifty  cents  each.  One 
item  in  favor  of  these  swine  is  that  they  will  eat  almost  any- 
thing, and  will  thrive  on  the  poorest  of  food.  This,  I  think, 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  when  grain  is  as  high  as 
it  is  now. 

North  Andover,  Sept.  27th,  18G4. 


SHEEP  — COARSE    WOOLED. 

The  Committee  on  Coarse  Wool  Sheep  report : 

That  there  were  but  two  persons  who  made  entry  for  the 
Society's  premiums,  and  no  other  persons  had  sheep  on  exhi- 
bition. 

Charles  Corliss,  of  Haverhill,  entered  one  one  year,  and 
one  two  year  old  buck  ;  also,  five  lambs,  all  Cotswold. 

Joseph  W.  Trask,  of  Beverly, — two  grade  bucks,  one  one 
year,  and  the  other  four  years  old,  both  of  which  gave  credit 
for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  Committee  award  the  premium  of  five  dollars  to  Charles 
Corliss,  of  Haverhill,  for  his  one  year  old  Cotswold  buck, 
Niagara,  and  the  premium  of  Harris'  Work  on  Insects  Injuri- 
ous to  Vegetation,  for  his  flock  of  five  Cotswold  lambs. 

The  Committee  were  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  show 
of  sheep.  They  had  supposed  there  was  a  growing  interest  in 
this  class  of  husbandry,  not  only  in  Vermont,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  in  our  own  State  and  county.  If  the  show  is 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  fact,  they  w^ere  mistaken. 

It  would  seem  needless,  at  the  present  price  of  meat  and 
"wool,  for  us  to  say  anything  to  urge  the  farmers  of  Essex 
County  to  keep  sheep.  We  are  satisfied  that  all  who  have 
kept  a  flock  as  part  of  their  stock  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
best  paying   of  their  farming  operations  in  dollars  and  cents ; 
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and  the  profit  does  not  stop  here.  Look  over  our  pastures 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  —  bushy,  rockyj 
uneven  and  hilly,  most  of  them  unfit  for  cultivation  —  and  it 
would  seem,  by  the  constant  cropping  they  have  sustained, 
that  they  have  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  their  capacity  to 
bear  grass.  In  proof  of  this  we  see  the  woods  are  taking 
possession  of  them  in  all  places  remote  from  villages  and 
dense  populations.  In  the  older  cleared  portions,  where  there 
has  been  but  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  manure  applied  (we 
mean  by  this  manure  not  made  on  the  farm),  it  has  become 
necessary  to  give  milch  cows  ground  bones,  or  they  become 
poor  and  stiff,  and  in  some  instances  have  lost  the  use  of  their 
limbs  beyond  remedy. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  these  pastures  have  not  the  fer- 
tilizers on  hand  and  are  not  able  to  procure  them  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  a  permanent  improvement  on  them.  But 
we  have  the  lands.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Nature,  ever 
kind,  ever  faithful  to  herself,  will  restore  them  if  we  do  not 
interfere,  by  a  growth  of  wood ;  and  we  believe  that  sheep 
kept  in  these  pastures  will  do  the  same  thing.  The  first  pro- 
cess is  a  long  one,  beyond  the  lives  of  one,  perhaps  of  two 
generations.  The  second  is  shorter,  and  the  length  will 
depend  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  flock  is  kept.  We 
are  quite  sure  lands  can  be  so  restored,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
that  we  have  seen  instances  where  it  has  been  done.  We 
think  that  the  quickest  and  most  permanent  method  would  be 
to  stock  the  pastures  fully,  and  to  feed  the  flock  in  addition 
with  grain  or  oil  meal.  If  the  pasture  is  fully  stocked  we  are 
sure  it  will  be  certain  death  to  most  of  the  bushes  and  briars 
which  may  infest  it. 

The  question  whether  coarse  or  fine  wool  sheep  are  best 
adapted  to  the  county  seems  to  be  disputed,  and  it  is  probable 
ever  will  be,  considering  the  diversity  in  our  soil  and  the  dif- 
ference in  management  of  different  individuals.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  small  Merino,  with  its  compact  frame,  is  besj 
adapted  to  our  sterile  pastures,  that  it  returns  a  larger  amount 
7 
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of  finer  wool  for  weight  of  carcass,  and  that  it  can  be  Icept  at 
less  expense  per  pound  than  can  the  larger  breeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  claim  that  the  larger  varieties  are  most 
profitable,  contend  that  they  are  most  prolific,  giving  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  lambs  where  the  Merino  will 
give  but  seventy-five  —  that  they  shear  more  wool,  worth 
nearly  as  much  per  pound  at  the  present  lime,  and  that  the 
cost  of  keeping  is  but  a  trifle  more  for  a  coarse  than  for  a 
fine  wool  sheep.  But  we  will  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  diflferent  breeds.  We  hope  that  the  farmers  of 
Essex  will  try  some  kind  as  part  of  their  stock,  and  will  not 
only  show  us  specimens  of  their  flocks  but  will  also  give  us  an 
account  of  their  success,  with  details  of  their  management, 
and  their  profit  and  loss,  at  the  next  show. 

Francis  Dodge,  James  Carr,  Jesse  Smith,  Warren  Moody, 
Committee. 


SHEEP  — FINE    WOOLED. 

The  Committee  on  Fine  Wooled  Sheep  report : 
One  flock  of  ten  Merino  sheep  entered  by  Alfred  L.  Moore, 
of  West  Newbury,  and  the  Committee  award  him  the  premi- 
um of  $5.00  for  his  flock. 

George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  entered  two  Merino  ewes, 
nine  Merino  lambs,  and  one  yearling  Merino  rum.  We  award 
him  the  premium  of  $5.00  for  his  ram,  and  the  premium  of 
"  Harris'  Insects  "  for  his  lot  of  lambs 

Charles  Corliss,  Joshua  N.  Kent,  Paul  D.  Patch,  Commit- 
tee. 
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POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry  report : 

There  were  but  ten  entries,  much  less  than  in  former  years, 
and  the  display  of  pure  or  well  bred  fowls  was  very  small. 
The  Brahma  fowls  exhibited  were  fine,  and  displayed  careful 
breeding  from  well  selected  stock  birds.  A  fine  coop  of  Leg- 
horn fowls  attracted  much  attention,  but  the  Committee  did 
not  think  favorably  of  this  breed  for  farmers'  use,  as  they  are 
tender  in  rearing  and  of  inferior  size  and  quality  for  market 
fowls.  The  fine  display  of  Fantailed  Pigeons  exhibited  by  I. 
A.  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  was  much  admired.  The  Committee, 
*'  with  the  limited  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal  to  award 
in  this  valuable  branch  of  the  farmers'  interest,"  have,  after  a 
careful  examination,  awarded  gratuities  as  follows : 

To  John  S.  Ives,  of  Salem,  for  coop  of  Brahma  chickens, 
$4.00. 

John  Swinerton,  of  Danvers,  for  Brahma  fowls,  one  copy 
Harris'  Insects,  and  $1.00. 

I.  A.  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  for  Fancy  pigeons,  50  cents. 

Robert  Buxton,  of  South  Danvers,  for  Leghorn  fowls,  50 
cents  ;  for  Brahma  fowls,  $4.00. 

John  S.  Ives,  for  the  Committee. 


DAIRY. 


The  Committee  on  Dairy  would  report : 

That  there  were  seventeen  entries  of  butter,  the  most  oF 
which  did  credit  to  the  exhibitors.  The  premiums  were 
awarded  as  follows : 

To  Lot  No.  2 — Sarah  L.  Ridgway,  of  .West  Newbury,  1st 
premium,  $8.00. 
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To  Lot  No.  1 — Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  2d  premi- 
um, $6.00. 

To  Lot  No.  16 — Sarah  J.  Searle,  of  Melhuen,  3d  premium, 
Harris'  Insects. 

There  were  three  exhibitors  of  cheese,  to  whom  premiums 
are  awarded  as  follows  : 

To  Lot  No.  2 — Daniel  Silloway,  of  West  Newbury,  1st 
premium,  $8.00. 

To  Lot  No.  3 — D.  P.  Nelson,  of  West  Newbury,  2d  premi- 
um, $6.00. 

To  Lot  No.  1 — Sarah  L,  Ridgway,  of  West  Newbury,  3d 
premium,  Harris'  Insects. 

Your  Committee  regret  very  much  that  there  was  no  ap- 
plication for  premium  in  the  third  and  fourth  departments, 
under  the  head  of  "  Dairy."  We  regard  inquiry  in  relation 
to  these  two  subjects  —  quantity  of  milk  produced,  and  the 
value  of  milk  for  butter  —  as  of  special  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  this  county.  Every  farmer  may  have  an  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  of  milk  his  cows  give  in  a  year,  and  also 
how  many  quarts  of  his  milk  it  will  take  for  a  pound  of  but- 
ter ;  but  very  few  know  from  trial  what  their  cows  average,  or 
what  is  the  general  quality  of  the  milk. 

There  is  far  too  little  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  keeping  our 
cows  and  the  best  manner  of  keeping  them,  especially  among 
those  farmers  wha  furnish  milk  for  the  market.  The  produc- 
tion of  milk  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county.  The  rise  and  increase  of  manufac- 
turing cities  and  villages  have  created  a  large  demand  for 
milk  ;  and,  as  the  population  increases,  the  production  of  but- 
ter will  become  less  and  the  quantity  of  milk  raised  for  market 
greater.  This  change  in  dairy  farming  calls  for  a  change  in 
the  kind  of  stock,  and  in  its  management.  Cows  that  are 
profitable  for  butter  will,  perhaps,  hardly  pay  the  expense  of 
keeping  at  the  wholesale  price  of  milk ;  and  the  reverse  is 
equally  true. 
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We  need  careful  and  repeated  experiments  to  show  us  what 
breed  is  best  for  our  purjwse,  and  how  cows  should  be  kept  to 
secure  the  largest  return  at  the  least  outlay.  In  old  butter- 
making  times  but  little  butter  was  made  in  the  winter,  and  the 
cows  would  thrive  better  that  season  on  the  hay  and  other  fodder 
produced  by  the  farmer.  But  the  milk-producer  must  keep 
his  quantity  of  milk  in  winter  nearly  equal  to  that  of  summer ; 
consequently  he  must  bestow  extra  care,  and  must  use  con- 
siderable extra  feed.  The  kind,  quantity  and  manner  of  using 
this  extra  feed  is  unsettled,  and  opinions  among  practical 
farmers  vary  much.  The  only  way  to  settle  these  matters  is 
by  careful,  patient  experiment.  And  then  how  little  is  known 
of  the  amount  of  milk  our  cows  produce.  One  man  tells  you 
cows  generally  do  not  average  more  than  five  quarts  per  day ; 
another  thinks  a  cow  very  poor  if  she  will  not  average  eight 
on  like  keeping.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
state  the  result  of  a  trial  made  by  the  Chairman  of  your  Com- 
mittee a  year  or  two  since. 

The  object  was  to  ascertain  how  much  an  average  cow  would 
give,  on  fair  keeping,  and  how  much  difference  there  was  be- 
tween such  a  cow  and  the  best.  Accordingly  three  cows  were 
selected  which  had  been  kept  upon  the  place  several  seasons, 
and  whose  qualities  were  therefore  known,  and  which  calved, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  same  time.  No.  1  was  a  cow 
that  had  always  been  considered  a  fair  milker ;  No.  2  was 
one  of  the  best,  —  both  natives ;  No.  3  was  a  grade  Ayr- 
shire. 

No.  1  calved  April  12th,  and  the  22d  of  the  next  March. 
No.  2  calved  April  25th,  and  the  19th  of  the  next  April. 
No.  3  calved  June  10th,  and  the  21st  of  the  next  June. 

The  milk  was  measured  carefully  every  Wednesday,  and 
the  amount  reckoned  an  average  for  the  week.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  result : 
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Amount  ot  Milk. 
112  1 


Quarts  per  day. 
1         I  2  I 


qt,o. 

qts. 

1  Qts. 

!     1 

April. 

171 

47 

000 

1  9 

9  1-2 

May. 

3U 

345 

000 

,  10  1-8 

11  1-8 

June. 

308 

406 

345 

19  1-4 

13  1-2 

18 

July. 

290 

320 

427 

9  1-3 

10  1-3 

13  4-5 

Aug. 

273 

305 

395 

8  5-6 

9  5-6 

12  5-6 

Sept. 

231 

298 

334 

7  2-3 

10 

11  1-6 

Oct. 

194 

279 

357 

6  1-4 

9 

11  1-2 

Nov. 

171 

259 

296 

j   5  2-3 

8  2-3 

9  7-8 

Dec. 

104 

247 

310 

3  1-3 

8 

10 

Jan. 

46 

250 

326 

2 

8 

10  1-2 

Feb. 

190 

295 

6  5-6 

10  1-2 

March. 

54 

270 

3 

8  2-3 

April. 

169 

i 

5  2-3 

May. 

41 

3 

Total.    I        2102        I 


3000 


3565 


Average  amount  per  day  during  whole  time : — No.  1,  6.2 ; 
No.  2,  8.5;  No.  3,  9.4.  The  milk  was  sold  at  wholesale 
and  actually  brought,  —  No.  1,  $52.47;  No.  2,  $79.71;  No. 
3,  $97.57.  The  keeping  in  each  case  was  precisely  alike  and 
consisted  of  a  few  roots  or  shorts,  with  as  much  hay  and 
other  fodder  as  they  would  eat ;  —  during  the  summer  months 
nothing  but  good  pasture.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
Cow  No.  1  barely  paid  the  cost  of  keeping  and  a  fair  interest 
on  her  market  value.  Taking  this  for  granted,  then  No.  3 
paid  a  profit  over  cost  of  keeping — sufficient  to  buy  a  good 
cow  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Loomis,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port of  1861,  estimates  the  average  annual  amount  of  milk 
produced  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  at  only  1800  quarts 
per  cow.  If  this  is  correct,  or  even  if  2100  quarts  per  year 
be  the  average,  then  it  follows  that  many  farmers  are  making 
milk  at  little  or  no  profit.  It  also  follows  that,  with  better 
stock,  the  same  expense  in  keeping  will  yield  a  larger  return 
than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  Doubtless  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  all  to  obtain  extra  cows  ;  but 
when  fiirmers  are  convinced  that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
medium  cow,  the  demand  for  better  stock  will  Increase,  and 
the  supply  will  increase  with    the  demand.     Another  impor- 
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tant  consideration  is,  that  every  part  of  this  county  is  so  near 
a  market  that  all  kinds  of  fodder  fit  for  cattle  -will  always 
command  their  value  in  money.  Hence  there  is  no  necessit]) 
for  keeping  stock  to  eat  up  our  fodder,  as  there  is  in  towns 
farther  back.  The  kind  and  amount  of  food  most  economical 
and  suitable  for  milch  cows  during  winter,  is  a  matter  scarcely 
less  important  to  the  milk  producer  than  the  kind  of  stock. 

The  whole  subject  affords  a  wide  field  for  investigation  and 
experiment,  and  we  hope  that  next  year  some  of  our  farmers 
will  observe  and  make  note  of  what  they  are  doing,  not  only  for 
their  own  but  the  public  good. 

Joseph  S.  Howe,  for  the  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF   SAEAH  L.   EIDGWAY. 

I  present  for  premium  three  cheeses  made  as  follows : 
The  milk  was  strained  into  the  tub  as  soon  as  brought  in. 
In  the  morning  the  cream  on  the  night's  milk  was  stirred  in, 
and  a  part  of  it  warmed  and  set  with  rennet  sufficient  to  form 
the  curd.  In  one  hour  the  curd  was  cut,  drained  and  scalded, 
then  ground  and  salted  to  the  taste,  and  pressed  about  two 
days. 


STATEMENT   OF  D.   P.   NELSON. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  four  new  milk  cheeses,  one  of 
which  is  sage.  Each  cheese  contains  the  milk  of  four  days. 
The  manner  of  making  is  as  follows  : 

Strain  the  milk  into  a  tub  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cows 
at  night ;  add  rennet  in  sufficient  strength  to  form  a  curd  in 
an  hour  ;  slice  it  and  let  it  remain  in  the  tub  until  morning ; 
repeat  this  process  with  the  morning's  milk  ;  scald  the  curds 
with  water,  drain  thoroughly  and  grind  fine ;  salt  with  Liver- 
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pool  salt,  allowing  half  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  curd,  and  press 
twenty-four  hours. 


STATEMENT   OF   DANIEL   SILLOWAY. 

The  cheeses  that  I  present  for  your  inspection  and  premium 
were  made  in  the  following  manner : 

The  milk  is  strained  into  a  tub  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the 
cows,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rennet  to  bring  a  curd, 
which  will  require  about  an  hour  ;  then  slice  the  curd  and  let 
it  stand  till  morning,  and  treat  the  morning's  milk  in  the  same 
manner ;  then  slice  and  drain  the  curd  and  warm  it  with  hot 
water  and  grind  in  a  curd  mill ;  salt  with  .blown  salt,  half  an 
ounce  to  the  pound  of  curd,  and  press  twenty-four  hours,  turn- 
ing two  or  three  times. 

The  cheeses  are  an  average  lot  of  fifty-four  cheeses  made  in 
fifty-four  days,  with  the  milk  of  eight  cows. 


STATEMENT   OF   SARAH   J.   SEARLE. 

The  milk  for  this  butter  was  kept  in  the  cellar  and  skim- 
med the  third  day,  adding  salt  to  the  cream  when  first  skim- 
med. We  churned  the  sixth  day,  working  the  butter  without 
washing.  One  ounce  of  salt  is  added  to  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  it  is  worked  into  lumps  as  presented.  We  use  Davis' 
churn. 


STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  BERRY. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September 
butter,  made  in  the  following  manner : 

The   milk  is   strained  into  pans  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar, 
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to  stand  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  ;  it  is  then 
skimmed  into  tin  pails  and  stirred  once  a  day  for  four  days, 
when  it  is  churned,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  salted  —  one 
ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the  pound.  After  standing  from  six  to 
eight  hours  it  is  worked  over  and  left  until  the  next  morning, 
when  it  is  again  worked  into  lumps  as  presented. 


STATEMENT   OF   SARAH   L.    RIDGWAY. 

I  enter  for  premium  fifteen  pounds  of  September  butter, 
made  in  the  following  manner : 

The  milk  was  strained  into  tin  pans  and  allowed  to  remain 
thirty-six  hours  in  a  ventilated  cellar  ;  then  it  was  skimmed 
into  tin  pails,  ^nd  stirred  moi'ning  and  evening  for  three  days. 
When  churned,  the  butter  was  immediately  rinsed  in  cold 
water  and  salted  to  the  taste  with  rock-salt ;  then  set  away  in 
the  cellar  until  evening,  when  it  was  worked  with  the  hands, 
and  in  the  morning  worked  again  and  made  into  balls  as  pre- 
sented. 


BREAD  AND  HONEY. 
Fourteen  specimens  of  Bread  and  two  of  Honey  were 
entered.  Our  examination  of  bread,  with  a  view  to  gratui- 
ties, was  restricted  to  five  specimens,  the  other  nine  being 
accompanied  by  no  statement  of  the  process  of  making,  as 
the  rule  of  the  Society  requires.  We  award  to  Miss  L.  Jane 
Kimball,  of  Boxford,  for  the  best  (statement)  bread,  $2.00 
To  No.  1 — no  name,  1.00 

"  Mrs.  Jane  Bailey,  of  Andover,  1.00 

'*  Mary  Curtin,  of  Lawrence,  1.00 

"  Mrs.  M.  S.  West,  of  Haverhill,  1.00 
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Miss  M.  A.  Poor,  of  Lawrence,  presented  four  loaves  of 
bread,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  statement  appeared.  The  same  should  be  said  of 
a  beautiful  loaf  of  Brown  Bread,  exhibited  by  Mary  A.  Smith, 
of  Methuen. 

HONEY. 

To  John  F.  Kimball,  of  Boxford,  1  box  of  honey,  $2.00 

"  T.  J.  Goodrich,  of  Haverhill,  4  boxes  of  honey,  1.00 


STATEMENT    OF   MISS   L.   JANE   KIMBALL. 

The  loaf  bread  offered  for  premium  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

About  seven  pounds  of  sifted  flour  are  taken,  with  two- 
thirds  of  a  tea-cup  of  hop  yeast,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
warm  milk  ;  no  other  ingredients  are  added.  The  mass  is 
left  to  rise  in  a  warm  room,  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours.  When  well  risen,  it  is  baked  in  tins,  in  a  moderately 
quick  oven,  about  one  hour.  The  above  amount  will  make 
three  loaves  of  bread,  of  about  the  size  of  the  one  presented. 


The  following  statement,  with  one  loaf  of  bread,  was  en- 
tered as  No.  1,  no  name  appearing : 

Recipe. — Make  a  small  batter  of  flour  and  hot  water  (nearly 
boiling,)  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  (about  six 
hours ;)  then  add  one  quart  more  of  warm  water,  and  flour  to 
make  a  stifi"  batter  ;  rise  again  (about  one  hour,)  after  which 
knead  it  and  put  it  in  the  pans  ;  rise  again  and  bake. 


STATEMENT   OF   MARY   CURTIN. 

To  one  quart  of  flour,  wet  with  milk  and  water  one-half 
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each,  add  one-half  a  teacup  of  potatoe  yeast.  Let  it  rise 
about  six  hours  ;  then  knead  it ;  then  let  it  rise  three  hours 
longer  ;  then  knead  it  again  ;  put  in  baking  pans;  let  it  rise 
about  half  an  hour  ;  then  bake. 


STATEMENT   OF   MRS.   M.    S.   WEST. 

Yeast. — Two  large  potatoes,  pared  and  boiled  in  two  quarts 
of  water  until  they  mash  easily  in  the  water  ;  one  handful  of 
hops  (a  small  quantity  ;)  boil  until  the  hops  do  not  float  on 
the  surface  ;  then  strain  the  boiling  liquor  ;  add  half  a  pint  of 
flour  and  two  teaspoonsful  of  brown  sugar,  stirring  carefully ; 
when  lukewarm,  add  half  a  cup  of  yeast. 

Bread. — To  two  quarts  of  milk,  add  two  cups  of  yeast  and 
two  spoonsful  of  salt ;  mix  to  a  stiff"  batter,  and  let  it  rise 
over  night ;  in  the  morning  add  sufficient  flour  to  make  into 
loaves,  kneading  thoroughly  ;  let  the  loaves  rise  again  before 
baking; — but  they  must  be  carefully  watched,  lest  they  pass 
into  the  stage  of  acetous  fermentation.  If  they  should,  they 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  pans  and  a  little  soda,  or  saleratus, 
added  to  correct  the  acidity ;  but  it  should  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible.    If  large  loaves,  bake  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 


Your  Committee  were  pleased  to  see  the  evidence  of  the 
nterest  taken  in  the  Bread  Department,  but  they  regret  that 
so  many  neglected  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  process  of 
making.  From  the  specimens  before  us,  we  infer  that  there  is 
a  laudable  ambition  among  the  ladies  of  our  county  to  exc?l 
in  making  bi'ead ;  and  this  certainly  is  zeal  in  the  right  di- 
rection, for  we  consider  poor  bread  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
articles  that  can  be  put  into  the  human  stomach.  We  have 
seen   bread   on  the  table,  hard,  heavy,  dark,  waxy,  and  tough, 
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colored  green  throughout  with  saleratus.  "We  never  see  per- 
sons making  a  feed  (it  cannot  be  a  meal)  on  such  indi- 
gestible stuff  but  visions  of  dyspepsia,  nightmare,  and  work 
for  the  dentist  come  up  before  us  ;  for  it  is  now  admitted  by 
all  that  nothing  destroys  the  enamel  of  teeth  like  saleratus 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Yet  we  have  heard  people  who  daily 
eat  bread  made  green  by  saleratus,  cursing  the  doctor,  who, 
in  a  case  of  sickness  years  ago,  gave  them  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  destroyed  their  teeth. 

We  once  heard  a  lady,  who  took  pride  in  her  cooking,  assert 
that  to  have  good  bread  it  must  rise  till  it  was  thoroughly 
sour,  then  add  saleratus  till  it  was  sweet ;  that  would  make 
nice  bread.  It  was  suggested  that  it  could  be  soured  with 
cream  of  tartar.  Ah  !  no  ;  she  knew  better ;  she  wanted  the 
natural  sour.  We  could  never  imagine  why  people  who  use 
cream  of  tartar  to  sour  their  dough,  do  not  buy  sour  flour  as  a 
matter  of  economy;  it  can  be  bought  less,  and  would  save 
buying  cream  of  tartar.  We  do  not  see  why  the  same  result 
could  not  be  obtained.  We  wish  every  family  in  this  country 
(rebels  included)  could  have,  daily,  as  good  bread  as  the  poor- 
est specimen  offered  for  our  inspection;  —  although  we  sup- 
pose some  persons,  who  have  been  used  to  eating  bread  of  the 
brickbat  sort,  would  not  relish  decent  bread,  because  the  taste 
gets  so  depraved  they  could  not  recognize  good  bread  when 
they  eat  it.  This  ought  not  so  to  be  ;  for  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  ailment  to  which  civilized  man  has  had  recourse  dur- 
ing our  historical  period,  none  have  been  so  universally  em- 
ployed as  bread. 

Like  most  arts  of  primary  importance,  the  invention  of  bread 
undoubtedly  long  preceded  its  history,  which  is  involved  in  the 
usual  obscurity  of  early  times.  The  Greeks  ascribe  the  intro- 
duction of  agriculture  to  Ceres,  and  the  invention  of  bread  to 
Pan  ;  but  we  know  that  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  these  arts  at  an  earlier  period.  "  And  Abra- 
ham hastened  into  the  tent  to  Sarah  and  said,  make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it  and  make  cakes 
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upon  the  hearth."  There  is  reason  to  think,  from  some  of  the 
ancient  writers,  that  the  art  of  fermenting  bread  with  yeast 
was  known  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Yet  it  was  not  com- 
mon in  Europe  till  within  two  hundred  years.  In  1688,  the 
French  government  prohibited  the  use  of  yeast  in  making 
bread  under  a  severe  penalty,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  college  of  physicians,  who  declared  it  to  be 
injurious  to  health.  But  the  superiority  of  yeast  bread  soon 
became  apparent ;  the  decisions  of  the  medical  faculty  were 
forgotten  ;  the  laws  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and 
the  new  mode  of  making  bread  soon  found  its  way  to  other 
countries.  The  primitive  mode  of  making  bread  is  still  pre- 
served among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who,  as  Niebuhr  in- 
forms us,  "  lay  cakes  of  dough  in  the  coals,  covering  them 
with  ashes  till  they  are  done,  Avhen  they  eat  them  warm."  In 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales, 
unfermented  bread  is  mostly  used  among  the  poorer  classes. 
In  Scotland  it  is  baked  in  thin  cakes,  dried  hard  on  racks, 
and  kept  for  months.  Not  having  been  used  to  saleratus  in 
their  bread,  the  people  there  are  able  to  operate  on  these  cakes 
with  their  teeth,  which  the  inhabitants  of  some  localities  we 
know  would  not  be  able  to  do. 

Unfermented  bread  may  be  flaky,  but  it^is  never  porous  or 
spongy.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  so  wholesome,  not  being 
so  digestible  as  fermented  bread ;  but  we  believe,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  would  be  better  than  the  tough,  clammy,  sour, 
alkaline  stuff  which  some  people  call  fermented  bread  —  and  it 
is  certainly  time  that  every  female,  in  our  county  at  least, 
should  know  how  to  make  good  fermented  bread  ;  and  we 
know  no  easier  way  to  impart  this  knowledge  and  scatter  it 
broadcast  among  the  people,  than  for  our  Society  to  offer 
premiums,  require  a  statement,  have  them  published  ;  then 
those  that  run  may  read,  and  those  that  read  may  know  how 
to  make  good  bread.  Then  again,  our  Society  may  become 
popular  by  these  same  exhibitions  of  bread. 

Some  of  the  loaves   offered   for   our  inspection  were   very 
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beautiful,  and  were  made  by  an  unmarried  lady.  Before  we 
had  finished  our  examination  a  young  gentleman  praised  the 
bread  very  much,  and  said  he  would  certainly  visit  the  lady 
before  he  went  home.  Now,  if  this  visit  should  result  in 
marriage,  or  if  any  exhibition  of  bread  hereafter  should  have 
such  results  (and  nothing  can  be  more  probable,)  we  may  feel 
that  where  a  man  gets  a  good  wife,  or  vice  versa,  they  would 
be  decided  friends  of  the  Society. 

In  the  Honey  Department  we  were  disappointed  to  find  but 
two  specimens  offered.  Your  Committee  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  our  county  ought  to  make  a  better  show  of 
honey  than  this.  -We  should  have  been  gratified  to  have  seen, 
instead  of  two,  twenty  specimens  of  honey,  with  statements 
by  the  owner  of  the  number  of  his  hives,  the  amount  of  honey 
made  by  each,  the  number  of  swarms  (natural  or  artificial) 
added  the  past  season,  with  other  facts  calculated  to  give  in- 
formation and  awaken  an  interest  on  this  subject.  The  past 
season  has  been  an  unfavorable  one  for  natural  swarms.  As 
very  often  happens,  bees  near  the  sea  were  taken  all  aback  by 
the  prevalence  of  chilling  northeasterly  winds. 


"which  sweeping  from  the  ice, 
And  winnowing  the  fogs  of  Labrador, 
Shed  their  cold  blight  round  Massachusetts  Bay, 
With  the  same  breath  which  stirs  Spring's  opening  leaves 
And  lifts  her  half-formed  flower-bell  on  its  stem, 
Poisoning  our  sea-side  atmosphere,"  (Whittier) 


just  as  they  were  preparing  to  swarm  ;  and  as  the  result,  we 
hear  from  all  the  county  no  swarms  this  season.  But  the 
season  has  been  a  good  one  for  honey.  The  drought  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  Northern  States  made  a  good  honey 
season,  as  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  sweets  in,  or  on,  the 
flowers  during  dry  weather  than  wet.  We  say  in,  or  on,  as 
many  bee  keepers  argue  that  bees  never  obtain  honey  pro- 
duced by  flowers ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  honey  is  deposited 
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on  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
by  insects.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Aphis,  or  plant  louse, 
deposites  honey  dew  in  abundance  on  the  plants  which  it 
frequents.  Bees  certainly  obtain  a  large  amount  of  honey 
from  this  source,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  substance  which 
was  gathered  by  the  Israelites  under  the  name  of  Manna. 
Bevan  says  it  is  found  chiefly  on  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  plane, 
sycamore,  lime,  hazle  and  blackberry,  —  sometimes  on  the 
cherry,  currant,  etc.  The  oak  generally  affords  the  largest 
quantity,  and  when  it  is  abundant  the  happy  humming  of  the 
bees  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 


•'  Nor  scorn  ye  now,  fond  elves,  the  foliage  sear, 

When  the  light  Aphis,  armed  with  puny  spear, 

Probe  each  emulgent  vein,  till  bright  below. 

Like  falling  stars,  clear  drops  of  nectar  flow."  Evans, 


It  is  amusing,  to  a  person  acquainted  with  bees,  to  see  or 
hear  some  statements  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
them.  For  instance  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  a 
year  or  two  since,  ^fter  describing  a  common  box  hive,  which 
he  recommends,  says  a  stock  of  fifty  swarms,  in  the  spring, 
WILL  produce  2000  pounds  of  honey,  and  increase  to  one 
hundred  swarms  in  autumn.  Now,  what  a  chance  to  make 
money !  Suppose  a  swarm  to  be  worth  ten  dollars  in  the 
spring,  we  get  forty  pounds  of  honey,  which  at  present  is 
worth  $16.00 

New  swarm,  10.00 

Old  swarm,  10.00 

Giving  us  for  $10.00  invested  in  the  spring,  $36.00  in  autumn. 

Perhaps  a  good  swarm,  in  a  favorable  season,  may  have 
done  this,  but  we  apprehend  such  cases  are  as  rare  as  cows 
that  give  thirty  quarts  per  day,  or  horses  that  make  a  mile  in 
2.40 ;  but  this  writer  says  this  will  be  the  result.  We  are 
aware  that  bee  keeping  can  be  made  profitable,  but  there  is 
no  reason  in  making  such  extravagant  assertions  as  this.     The 
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same  writer  says — "  Movable  frame  hives  may  be  made  with- 
out buying  a  patent,  by  making  a  chest  of  the  capacity  of  one 
bushel,  say  fifteen  inches  square  inside,  and  make  ten  frames 
of  strips  of  board  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  nailed  together 
flatwise  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  form  sashes  that  will  set  in  the 
box  and  just  fill  it;  bore  holes  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees 
through  the  sides  of  the  box  and  frames  ;  the  lid  of  the  chest 
shuts  tight  and  may  be  locked.  When  you  wish  to  draw  a 
frame,  insert  a  common  wood  screw  or  two  to  pull  it  out  by. 
You  can  tell,  as  you  lift  it,  whether  it  is  full  or  not ;  if  not, 
try  another." 

Now,  if  this  writer  knew  any  more  about  bees  than  a  wild 
bushman  knows  of  algebra,  he  must  have  written  this  pur- 
posely to  deceive.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hive  is  fifteen 
inches  in  the  clear,  ten  frames  one  and  a  half  inches  will  just 
fill  it,  making  a  solid  lining  for  the  hive.  Any  one  who  ever 
saw  the  inside  of  a  hive  knows  that  bees,  in  such  a  hive,  would 
never  build  their  combs,  each  in  a  separate  frame.  They 
might  possibly  build  them  across  the  hive  from  side  to  side  ; 
but,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  they  would  build  them 
diagonally  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite.  We  should  sup- 
pose it  would  require  not  only  one  screw  but  a  number,  and 
those  powerful  ones,  to  lift  one  of  the  frames  after  the  bees 
had  possession,  as  they  fill  with  propolis  every  joint  and  crev- 
ice in  the  hive. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  cases  of  false  information,  simply 
because  we  have  known  instances  of  people  putting  in  practice 
some  of  these  absurd  theories,  and,  -having  failed  (as  any  in- 
telligent bee  keeper  would  have  known  at  the  start,)  condemn 
all  improved  hives  and  give  up  bee  keeping,  or  return  to  the 
old  method  of  destroying  the  bees  with  sulphur ;  and  if  any 
person  keeping  bees  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  and  refuses  to 
learn  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others  how  to 
manage  bees,  we  think  destroying  his  weaker  swarms  in  the 
fall  is  about  the  best  for  himself  and  bees,  which  he  can  do. 
He  would    then   save    his  best,   and  of  course   his  strongest 
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swarms,  and   over  the   graves  of  his  victims  he  might  put  the 
German  epitah : 

Here  Rests, 

cut  off  from  useful  labor, 

a  colony  of 

INDUSTRIOUS    BEES, 

Basely  Murdered 

By  their 

Ungrateful   and   Ignorant   Owner. 

Who  could  suffocate  the  busy  bee  after  reading  from  Thomp- 
son's seasons  ? 

•«  Ah,  see,  where  robbed  and  murdered  in  that  pit 
Lies  the  still  heaving  hive  !  at  evening  snatched. 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night. 
And  fixed  o'er  sulphur  !  while,  not  dreaming  ill. 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells. 
Sat  tending  public  cares. 
Sudden  the  dark,  oppressive  steam  ascends, 
And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race. 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  the  honied  dome 
Into  a  gulf  of  blue  sulphureous  flame  !" 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  remarked  that  our  experience 
•was,  that  when  bees  clustered  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  we 
should  not  expect  them  to  swarm.  This  was  so  contrary  to 
all  we  had  heard  or  read  on  the  subject  that  we  hesitated  about 
advancing  it ;  but  we  have  since  seen,  in  a  book  published  in 
London  in  1726,  the  same  idea  advanced.  This  writer  says  : 
"  For  when  the  bees  have  once  taken  to  lie  without,  the 
hive  will  always  seem  empty,  and  they  will  have  no  mind  to 
swarm."  He  recommends  placing  a  large  pewter  charger 
under  them  to  reflect  the  sun  so  as  to  drive  them  into  tlie 
hive  ;  probably  a  looking-glass  would  do  better. 

In   regard   to   hiving   a  swarm  —  What  is  the  process  ?  we 

are  often  asked.     We  will   give  our  method,  but  first  we  will 

relate  what  we   saw  within   a  few  years.     We  were  riding  one 

day   and  heard   one   of  the   most   unearthly  dins  which   ever 
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saluted  mortal  ears.  On  nearing  the  place  we  found  it  pro- 
ceeded from  tin  pans,  tin  pails,  brass  kettles,  warming  pan, 
and  in  the  hands  of  apparently  a  whole  family,  because  the 
*'  bees  were  swarming."  By  this  time  the  bees  had  settled  on 
a  tree  some  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  men,  with  stakes 
and  pitch-forks,  propped  up  the  limb  on  which  the  bees  had 
settled  (the  noise  all  the  time  continuing ;)  then  mounted  on 
barrels,  with  a  crosscut  saw  they  proceeded  to  saw  off  the 
limb,  laying  it,  with  what  bees  had  not  been  jarred  off,  on  the 
ground,  placing  the  hive  over  the  bees  and  leaving  them  to  go 
up,  which  sometimes  they  will  not  do.  Our  experience  is,  the 
less  noise  made  when  bees  are  swarming,  the  better.  The 
custom  of  making  a  noise  when  bees  are  swarming,  originated 
in  this  way  :  In  the  Eastern  countries,  where  almost  every 
cottager  kept  bees,  it  was  the  custom,  when  a  swarm  was  up, 
for  the  owner  to  make  a  noise  (tanging,)  to  give  notice  to  his 
neighbors  that  it  was  his  swarm ;  and  if  it  settled  on  their 
land  he  could  claim  them,  if  he  could  prove  he  "  tanged " 
them. 

Our  method  of  hiving  a  swarm  is  this  :  When  we  perceive 
a  swarm  rising,  we  sit  down  and  wait  till  they  settle,  which 
ours  have  invariably  done  near  the  hive.  We  then,  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  place  a  hive  near  them,  within  three 
feet ;  we  then  fasten  a  sheet,  or  any  cotton  cloth,  one  edge  to 
the  alighting  board  or  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  fasten  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  cloth,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
under  side  of  the  cluster,  —  if  it  can  be  gathered  up  around 
the  side  of  the  cluster  opposite  to  the  hive  so  much  the  bet- 
ter,—  we  then  take  a  few  bees  from  the  cluster  and  strew 
them  gently  along  to  the  hive.  The  news  is  immediately 
telegraphed  along  the  line  that  they  have  found  a  home,  and 
the  whole  cluster  are  quickly  in  motion,  striving  to  outrun 
each  other  in  the  race  for  a  home.  The  hive  should  be  about 
on  a  level  with  the  bees,  and  the  nearer  the  better,  unless  you 
wish  to  see  the  queen,  in  which  case  you  must  place  it  so  far 
that  you  will  have  time  to  see  every  bee.     Of  course,  if  the 
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bees  settle  on  a  high  tree,  this  plan  will  not  answer.  I  have 
used  it  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  by  placing  two  ladders  and 
laying  a  board  between  them  and  placing  the  hive  on  the 
board.  Some  plan  can  be  devised  to  get  at  them  at  any 
reasonable  height,  and  will  be  found  much  better  than  sawing 
off  limbs  of  valuable  trees. 

Persons  who  handle  bees  should  have  some  protection  for 
the  face,  in  case  of  accidents ;  and  besides,  it  gives  the  opera- 
tor confidence.  Langstroth's  bee-hat  is  the  best  we  have  seen. 
To  make  it,  take  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  one  foot  wide  and  two 
and  one  half  feet  long  (just  fine  enough  to  keep  out  bees ;) 
sew  the  ends  together ;  sew  in  one  end  of  the  cylinder  a  piece 
of  cloth  or  leather  for  a  crown ;  around  the  other  end,  sew  a 
piece  of  cloth  a  foot  wide,  for  a  cape ;  when  it  is  used,  let  the 
lower  edge  rest  on  the  shoulders,  tuck  the  cape  inside  the  coat 
or  jacket,  and  your  face  will  be  safe  among  any  quantity  of 
bees.  Perhaps  some  people  will  prefer  to  wear  gloves ;  if  so, 
rubber  gloves  answer  a  good  purpose.  But  we  prefer  to  handle 
them  with  bare  hands.  Sometimes,  by  accidentally  squeezing 
a  bee,  we  get  a  sting,  but,  for  our  consolation,  it  is  generally 
believed  "  that  the  more  we  are  stung  the  less  we  shall  feel 
it."  Some  people  are  not  poisoned  at  all  by  a  sting.  A  friend 
of  ours,  who  has  kept  bees,  tells  us  stinging  has  no  effect  on 
him,  causing  no  swelling  and  no  inconvenience.  The  best 
remedy  we  know  for  the  sting  of  a  bee  is  the  do-nothing 
policy.  We  have  tried  many  remedies,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  best  to  let  it  alone.  After  extracting 
the  sting,  perhaps  pouring  a  little  cold  water  on  the  part  stung 
might  be  a  benefit ;  but  the  slightest  friction  or  rubbing  on 
the  part  will  cause  inflammation  and  swelling. 

We  hope  hereafter  to  see  statements  from  the  twenty  or 
thirty  competitors  for  gratuities,  which  Avill  give  us  facts  and 
the  experience  of  bee-keepers  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
This  will  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  we  shall  be 
progressing  on  to  the  "  good  time  coming,"  when  every 
farmer  will  keep  bees,  and  his  better-half  will  know  how  to 
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.make  good  bread,  and  our  county  will  be  literally  a  land  of 
good  bread  and  honey. 

Respectfully  submitted,  —  Edmund  Smith,  Chairman. 


FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Implements  report : 

That  the  number  of  articles  entered  in  their  department  is 
30,  and  of  these,  we  regret  to  say,  but  few  were  furnished  by 
residents  of  our  county.  For  the  large  balance  we  are  in- 
debted chiefly  to  Parker,  Gannet  &  Co.,  and  Whittemore, 
Belcher  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  following  gratuities  are 
awarded  : 

To  Amos  Poor,  Jr ,  of  West  Newbury,  for  Union  Mower, 
Whitcomb's  Wheel  Horse  Rake,  and  Granite  State  Corn 
Sheller,  $6.00. 

To  Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  Ploughs, 
Clothes  Washer  and  Wringer,  Horse  Pitch  Fork,  Carriage 
Jack,  and  Root  Cutter,  $5.50. 

To  Parker,  Gannet  &  Osgood,  of  Boston,  for  Hay  Tedder, 
Hay  Cutter,  Bailey's  Washing  and  Wringing  Machine,  and 
Horse  Pitch  Fork,  $4.50. 

To  Abraham  Patch,  of  Danvers,  for  Water  Drawer,  $1.00. 

To  H.  W  Headon,  of  Haverhill,  for  Washing  and  Wring- 
ing Machine,  $1.00. 

To  A.  S.  Bunker,  of  Lawrence,  for  eight  Pumps,  $1.00. 

To  Saunders  &  Basford,  of  Boston,  for  Clothes  Dryer,  50  cts. 

To  Luther  Thayer,  of  Brighton,  for  Feed  Cutter,  50  cts. 

David  Choate,  Hiram  Rogers,  J.  Austin  Lunt,  John  T. 
Wood,  Committee. 
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ARTICLES   MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  on  Articles  Manufactured  from  Leather  re- 
port but  seven  entries  for  premium  in  this  department,  and 
award  the  following  premiums  and  gratuities,  viz  : 

To  Robinson  &  Cusick  of  Lawrence,  for  the  best  pair  of 
Men's  Calf  Skin  Boots,  $4.00. 

To  J.  A.  Ames,  of  Lawrence,  for  the  best  pair  of  Men's 
Thick  Boots,  $4.00. 

To  C.  Stickney,  of  Groveland,  for  the  best  pair  of  Ladies' 
Walking  Shoes,  $2.00. 

To  J.  A.  Ames,  of  Lawrence,  for  a  show  case  of  Assorted 
Shoes,  of  fine  workmanship,  a  gratuity  of  $3.00. 

To  Moses  How,  of  Haverhill,  for  a  show  case  of  Ladies' 
Shoes,  of  extra  workmanship,  a  gratuity  of  $3.00. 

To  Eben  W.  Jewett,  of  Georgetown,  for  specimens  of  Sole 
Leather  cut  into  soles,  being  of  very  extra  quality,  —  tanned 
by  Upton  &  Nichols,  of  Boston,  —  a  gratuity  of  $2.00. 

To  Edward  Page  &  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  for  Leather  Belting, 
a  gratuity  of  $5.00. 

To  W.  B.  Hayden  &  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  for  Artificial  Leather 
and  Patent  Felt  Inner  Soles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Cork  Soles,  a  gratuity 
of  $2.00. 

Lewis  Allen,  Chairman. 


PEARS. 

The  Committee  on  Pears  report : 

There  were  a  great  many  entries  made.  Some  plates  were 
very  fine  and  others  but  ordinary.  We  award,  for  the  best  12 
specimens  of  the  following  varieties,  a  premium  of  $1.00  each  : 

J.   V.  Stevens,  South   Danvers,  Gansel's    Bergamot,  Louise 
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Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beune  D'Anjou,  Glout  Morceau,  Fulton  ; 
Sumner  Southwick,  South  Danvers,  Belle  Lucrative,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis,  BufFum ;  M.  H.  Eoberts,  So.  Dan- 
vers, Beurre  Bosc;  Geo.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem,  Bezi  de  la  Mott; 
Peter  Wait,  Danvers,  Flemish  Beauty;  E.  Gage,  Bradford, 
Duchess;  Benj.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  Beurre  Clairgeau ;  J. 
P.  Battles,  Lawrence,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Boussock,  Law- 
rence; Parsons  Ordway,  N.  Port,  Seckel;  E.  P.  Currier,  Law- 
rence, Bartlett ;  Eleazer  Lake,  Topsfield,  Black  Pear  of  Wor- 
cester. 

GRATUITIES    OF    FIFTY    CENTS    EACH. 

To  Geo.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem ;  E.  Gage,  Bradford  ;  J.  P. 
Battles,  Lawrence ;  Hiram  Plummer,  South  Danvers ;  Wm. 
Chickering,  Joseph  Farnum,  Andover ;  Daniel  Saunders,  Law- 
rence, and  Geo.  L.  Davis,  of  Andover. 

J.  R.  Langley,  E.  S.  Williams,  W.  D.  Lamb,  Wm.  Chick- 
ering, G.  W.  Hills,  Committee. 


APPLES. 

The  Committee  on  Apples  make  the  following  awards. 
For  the  best  12  specimens  of  the  following  varieties,  a  premi- 
um of  $L00  each: 

E.  Lake,  Topsfield,  Yellow  Bell  Flower,  Pickman  Pippin, 
Hubardston  Nonsuch,  Haskell  Sweet ;  N.  Bodwell,  Box- 
ford,  Porter ;  A.  A.  Farr,  Methuen,  Baldwin ;  Benjamin  P. 
Ware,  Marblehead,  Bibston  Pippin,  Danvers  Sweet,  Sweet 
Baldwin,  Drap  D'Or,  Lyscom,  Ben  Apple ;  Peter  Wait,  Dan- 
vers, Hunt's  Russett ;  J.  S.  Howe,  Methuen,  Seaver  Sweet, 
Roxbury  Russett ;  Abner  Hosmer,  Lawrence,  Gravenstein ; 
James  Flint,  Middleton,  Minister  ;  J.  D.  Sargent,  Araesbury, 
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Fameuse ;  Alfred  Ordway,  Bradford,  R.  I.  Greening ;  Natli'l 
Annable,  South  Danvers,  Fall  Harvey ;  A.  M.  Bodwell,  Law- 
rence, Green  Sweet ;  Eben  Marsh,  Methuen,  Detroit ;  Aaron 
Lowe,  Essex,  Fall  Pippin,  Northern  Spy. 

Best  exhibition  of  apples  by  one  individual,  B.  P.  Ware, 
M  arblehead,  Harris'  Insects ;  a  gratuity  of  one  dollar  each  to 
Rev.  Geo.  Packard,  Lawrence ;  E.  Lake,  Topsfield ;  Peter 
Wait,  Danvers  ;  J.  S.  Plowe,  Methuen  ;  H.  &  J.  M.  Perry, 
Danvers ;  D.  T.  Morrison,  Methuen ;  Alfred  Ordway,  Brad- 
ford ;  Geo.  L.  Davis,  North  Andover. 

Warren  Ordway,  Chairman. 


PEACHES,   GRAPES    AND   ASSORTED   FRUITS. 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums  and  gratui- 
ties : 

F.  W.  Nichols,  Lynn,  best  variety  White  Peach,  $1.00; 
Ebenezer  Parker,  Lawrence,  best  variety  Yellow  do.,  $1.00; 
D.  A.  Pettingill,  Topsfield,  best  variety  Seedling  do.,  $1.00; 
W.  C.  Chapin,  Lawrence,  best  variety  Peaches  in  pots,  $1.00; 
Nelson  Bodwell,  Boxford,  best  assorted  Fruit,  $3.00 ;  Peter 
Wait,  Danvers,  second  best  assorted  Fruit,  $2.00j  G.  W. 
Gage,  Methuen,  best  Concord  grapes,  $1.00 ;  T.  N.  Curtiss, 
South  Danvers,  best  Isabella  do.,  $1.00;  F.  W.  Nichols, 
Lynn,  best  Hartford  Prolific  do.,  $1.00  ;  G.  W.  Gage,  Me- 
thuen, best  Delaware  do.,  $1.00;  E.  Burbank,  Lawrence,  best 
Diana  do.,  $1.00;  C.  H.  Pinkham,  Salem,  best  Rogers'  Hy- 
brid No.  15  do.,  $2  00 ;  G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen,  best  Allen's 
Hybrid  County  Seedling  do.,  $1.00. 

GRATUITIES. 

E.  Gage,  Bradford,  $2  00 ;  J.  P.  Battles,  Lawrence,  $1.00  ; 
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Aaron  Lowe,  Essex,  75  cents ;  W.  C.  Chapin,  Lawrence,  50 
cents ;  Sumner  Southwick,  South  Danvers,  50  cents ;  all  for 
best  Cold  House  Grapes.  T.  E.  Whiting,  Lawrence,  Grapes 
in  Pots,  75  cents ;  Joseph  Farnum,  North  Andover,  greatest 
variety  out  door  grapes,  75  cents  ;  G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen, 
second  do.,  50  cents ;  T.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  Adi- 
rondac  do,  $L00;  Mrs.  J.  F.  C.  Hayes,  Lawrence,  Preserved 
Peaches  and  Domestic  Wine,  $1.00;  J.  B.  Howard,  Lawrence, 
Domestic  Wines,  $L00 ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Lynnfield,  do., 
50  cents. 

E.  G.  Kelley,  Andrew  Nichols,  F.  W.  Nichols,  Committee. 


FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  report: 

For  the  best  pair  of  Parlor  Bouquets,  to  C.  E.  Downs,  of 
Bradford,  $2.00. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Hand  Bouquets,  to  John  Dove,  of 
Andover,  $2.00. 

For  the  best  Floral  Designs,  to  George  L,  Davis,  of  An- 
dover, $3.00. 

For  the  best  12  Dahlias,  to  Geo.  L.  Davis,  of  Andover,  $1.00. 

For  the  best  12  Verbenas,  to  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barker,  of  Law- 
rence, $1.00. 

For  the  best  Bouquet  of  Wild  Flowers,  to  Isabella  S.  Parker, 
of  Groveland,  $1.00. 

For  largest  and  best  display  from  one  individual,  Mrs.  W. 
Barbour,  of  Lawrence,  $2  00. 

For  Wild  or  Native  Flowers,  to  Lorenzo  Hardy,  of  Grove- 
land,  a  gratuity  of  $1.00. 

For  Native  Flowers,  to  C.  E.  Downs,  of  Bradford,  a  gratu- 
ity of  $1.00. 
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For  best  single  Parlor  Bouquet,  to  Mrs.  W.  Barbour,  of 
Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  $1.00. 

For  Wild  Flowers,  to  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Groveland,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 

For  basket  of  Flowers,  to  Miss  Carlton,  of  Lawrence,  a 
gratuity  of  $L00. 

For  Bouquet,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Hardy,  of  Groveland,  a 
gi'atuity  of  50  cents. 

For  Plants  and  Flowers,  to  W.  C.  Cliapin,  of  Lawrence,  a 
gratuity  of  $2.00. 

For  lot  of  Dahlias,  to  H.  Nourse,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 

For  Century  Plant,  to  C.  E.  Downs,  of  Bradford,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 

For  Geranium,  to  C.  O.  Fosdick,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity 
of  50  cents. 

For  Plants,  to  M.  A.  Woods,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of 
50  cents. 

For  Banana  Plant,  to  W.  C.  Chapin,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratu- 
ity of  $L00. 

W.  Barbour,  B.  R.  Downs,  D.  H.  Stickney,  C.  M.  Tracy, 
J.  I.  Ladd,  Committee. 


VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  make  the  following  report : 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  unprecedented  drought  of  the 
past  summer,  the  display  of  vegetables  was  creditable  to  the 
county  —  proving  that  New  England  soil,  even  under  adverse 
circumstances  of  weather,  may  be  compelled  to  yield  excellent, 
if  not  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  vegetables,  both  for 
the  table  and  the  stall. 
10 
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Forty-seven  persons,  from  different  parts  of  the  county, 
entered  the  products  of  their  gardens  and  fields,  —  nearly  all 
of  which  show  good  cultivation  and  a  good  selection  of  seed. 

The  largest  and  best  collection  entered  by  any  one  person 
was  by  Samuel  A  Merrill,  of  Salem,  to  whom  the  Committee 
award  the  first  premium  of  $6.00. 

The  next  best  collection  was  by  Joseph  S.  Howe,  of  Me- 
thuen,  to  whom  is  awarded  one  of  the  copies  of  Harris'  Work 
on  Insects  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  The  other 
copy  they  award  to  George  L.  Davis,  of  North  Andover. 

To  Luther  Cunningham,  of  Andover,  for  a  large  and  choice 
variety  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  they  award  $3.00. 

To  Joseph  F.  Ingalls,  of  Methuen,  $2.00. 

To  G.  S.  Phippin,  of  Methuen,  $2.00. 

To  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  for  very  choice  and  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Corn,  $1.00. 

To  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  of  North  Andover;  Andrew  Cur- 
tis, of  South  Danvers  ;  William  Merrill,  of  Andover;  Charles 
Abbott,  of  Andover;  E.  Francis  Holt,  of  Andover  ;  $1.00 
each. 

To  Moses  B.  Abbott,  of  Andover,  for  a  Crook  Neck  Squash 
of  good  weight  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  grown 
by  him  in  1861,  $1.00. 

Nearly  all  the  vegetables  presented  were  worthy  of  notice, 
especially  a  basket  of  Garner  Chilian  Potatoes,  grown  by 
Charles  Smith,  of  Methuen,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
to  eight  hills,  and  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for  table 
use. 

There  was  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  garden  and  farm 
seeds  entered  by  John  S.  Ives,  of  Salem,  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  awarded  a  gratuity  had  they  felt  authorized 
so  to  do  ;  but  feeling  that  seeds  merelv  did  not  come  under 
the  head  of  vegetables,  they  merely  suggest  whether,  in 
future,  it   may  not   be   desirable   that   this   Committee  award 
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premiums  for  the  best  and  largest  varieties  of  seeds  producing 
vegetables  ? 

Daniel  Saunders,  Jr.,  Aaron  Dodge,  Wm.  Sleeper,  for  the 
Committee. 


COUNTERPANES,   CARPETINGS    AND    RUGS. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures,  Car- 
petings  and  Rugs : 

RUGS. 

The  Committeee  award  the  first  premium  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
Ayrey,  of  Lawrence,  for  two  best  Rugs,  $3.00. 

To  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gould,  of  Lawrence,  for  one  Rug,  second 
premium,  $2.00. 

To  Abigail  McNamara,  of  North  Andover,  for  fire  Rugs,  a 
gratuity  of  $L50. 

To  Mrs.  Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  for  one  Mat,  a 
gratuity  of  $L00. 

To  Lucy  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  for  one  Rug,  a  gratuity 
of  $L00. 

COUNTERPANES. 

The  Committee  award  to  Mrs.  Alva  Bennett,  of  Methuen, 
for  one  Silk  Quilt,  the  first  premium  of  $4.00,  and  for  two 
Wrought  Ottomans  a  gratuity  of  $L25. 

To  Sopronia  Fox,  for  one  Quilt,  the  second  premium,  $2.00. 

To  Mrs.  John  C.  Dow,  of  Lawrence,  for  two  QuiJts,  a 
gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To.  A.  G.  Ellen  wood,  for  one  Quilt,  a  gratuity  of  $L 

To  Mrs.  C.  Bailey,  a  lady  of  85  years  of  age  and  living 
in  North  Andover,  for  one  quilt,  a  gratuity  of  $L00. 
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To  Josie  Cummings,  of  Lawrence,  for  one  Silk  Quilt,  a 
gratuity  of  $1.00. 

SOCKS    AND    MITTENS. 

To  Eunice  Andrews,  of  Boxford,  for  best  Socks  and  Mit- 
tens, a  gratuity  of  75  cents. 

To  Mrs.  J.  F.  Gleason,  of  Lawrence,  for  two  pairs  Men's 
Socks,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

To  Clara  Archibald,  of  Lawrence,  for  one  Silk  Toilet  Table 
Cover,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 

CARPETINGS. 

The  only  Carpetings  presented  were  the  Printed  Carpetings 
displayed  by  the  Berkley  Mills,  of  Lawrence,  to  which  the 
first  premium  is  awarded,  $5.00. 

BALMORAL    SKIRTS. 

To  J.  J).  Barry,  of  Lawrence,  for  handwork  Balmoral 
Skirt,  a  superior  article,  $3.00. 

To  Mrs.  N.  Ambrose,  of  Lawrence,  for  one  Frame  Coin, 
the  Committee  award  a  gratuity  of  $1.00. 

The  Washington  Mills  are  deserving  of  very  great  credit  for 
their  beautiful  display  of  Cloakings,  Sackings,  Coatings,  Cassi- 
meres.  Beavers,  Flannels,  Piano  Covers,  Table  Covers,  and 
Long  and  Square  Shawls,  all  of  their  own  manufacture. 
This  is  probably  the  best  display  of  goods  of  this  class 
ever  exhibited  at  any  Fair  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Pacific  Mills  made  a  very  fine  display  of  Robe  de 
Chambres,  being  the  best  printed  goods  of  the  kind  ever 
made  in  this  country.  Also,  27  pieces  de  Laine  and  Ar- 
mures ;  8  pieces  of  Coburgs.  The  Coburgs  manufactured 
by  the  Pacific  Co.  are  the  best,  if  not  the  only  goods  of  the 
kind  made  in  this  county,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, will  compare  favorably  with  the  imported  goods. 

The  Everett   Mills   made   a  very  excellent  display  of  extra 
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quality  Shirting  Flannels,  Robroy  Plaids,  Fancy  Shirtings,  and 
Summer  stuffs,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  excelled  by  any  made 
in  New  England. 

The  Pemberton  Mills  exhibited  a  most  excellent  display  of 
Cotton  Cassimeres,  Canton  Flannels,  Fancy  Shirtings,  Repel- 
lents, Fancy  Wove  Cloaking,  etc.  The  Canton  Flannels  and 
Fancy  Shirtings  are  specimens  of  the  highest  art  attained  in 
manufactured  goods.  The  Fancy  Wove  Cloaking  is  entirely 
new,  and  is  designed  for  next  spring's  sales. 

Although  many  of  the  goods  exhibited  by  each  of  the  Cor- 
porations of  which  mention  is  made,  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  premiums,  no  provision  for  such  having  been  made  by 
the  Society,  the  Committee  are  unable  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation in  any  better  way  than  in  words. 

For  the  following  miscellaneous  articles,  which  were  en- 
trusted to  this  Committee  for  examination,  we  award  the  fol- 
lowing gratuities  : 

Allen  &  Leland,  of  Lynn,  for  superior  shoe  knives,  a  gra- 
tuity of  $1.00. 

Three  Sewing  Machines  exhibited  by  E.  Messer  of  Me- 
thuen,  and  four  machines  by  M.  B.  Kenney  of  Lawrence,  and 
three  by  Howe  &  Bugbee  of  Lawrence,  are  worthy  of  special 
notice. 

For  one  Milk  Weed  Pillow  exhibited  by  Mrs.  M.  Wardwell, 
of  Methuen,  the  Committee  award  a  gratuity  of  75  cents. 

The  Ranges  exhibited  by  L.  A.  Bishop,  and  manufactured 
by  Barstow,  were,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  the  best 
of  the  kind  on  exhibition.  Also,  one  superior  Kitchen  Stove, 
exhibiting  the  best  style  of  casting  and  finish,  for  which  we 
award  a  gratuity  of  $1.50. 

D.  N.  &  C.  M.  Martin,  for  superior  case  of  Plated  and 
Bronzed  Ware,  Parlor  and  Kitchen  Stoves,  a  gratuity  of  $1.50. 

To  J.  M.  Robbins,  for  Magee  Stoves  exhibited,  a  gratuity 
of  $1.00. 

To  J.   C.   Dow  &  Co.,  for  three  cases  of  Blank  Books,  of 
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his  own  manufacture,  the  Committee  recommend  a  gratuity 
of  $2. 

John  Medina,  for  three  cases  of  Hair  Work,  a  gratuity  of 
$1.00.  The  exhibition  by  Mr.  Medina  was  very  fine,  and  did 
its  owner  great  credit. 

Brigham's  Patent  Steam  Condenser  and  Pipe  Drainer  ex- 
hibited by  Charles  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  the  best  thing,  for  what  it  is  intended,  ever 
invented,  and  we  award  its  owner  a  gratuity  of  $3.00. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that,  at  future  Fairs, 
greater  care  be  exercised  in  the  entering  of  articles,  and  that 
more  full  descriptions  be  required  of  those  entering  them,  that 
the  Committee's  work  may  be  lessened  and  greater  justice  be 
done  to  all  parties  concerned. 

A.  W.  Stearns,  James  Flint,  Sumner  Southwick,  Alfred 
Kitteredge,  Geo.  W.  Hills,  Committee. 


FANCY   WORK,   &c. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Work,  and  all  other  articles  not 
included  in  other  schedules,  were  all  present  at  the  calling  of 
the  roll  upon  Tuesday.  They  entered  immediately  upon  the 
duty  assigned  them  and  attended  to  it  for  six  consecutive  hours. 
They  examined  a  great  variety  of  articles,  presented  by  over 
two  hundred  contributors.  They  awarded  but  two  premiums, 
there  being  but  two  displays  of  articles  for  which  they  were 
authorized  to  award  premiums,  each  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  worthy  of  the  first  premium  in  its  class.  Fifty  dol- 
lars was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  to  be  awarded  in 
gratuities. 

They  have  awarded  gratuities  to  eighty-eight  contributors, 
and  were  only  restrained  from  awarding  larger  sums,  and  more 
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of  them,  by  lack  of  funds.  They  have  had  more  regard  to 
articles  that  are  useful  than  to  those  that  are  simply  ornamen- 
tal or  ingenious,  and  have  in  several  cases  where  the  articles 
seemed  to  merit  it,  bestowed  several  gratuities  to  the  same 
class  without  attempting  to  decide  which  of  the  class  was  most 
deserving. 

They  have  given  but  one  gratuity  to  the  same  individual, 
although  more  than  one  article  deserving  it  has  in  many  cases 
been  presented  by  one  person.  They  have,  so  far  as  they  have 
known,  confined  themselves  within  the  rules  of  the  society  re- 
quiring articles  for  premium  and  gratuities  to  be  manufactured 
within  the  county  and  since  the  last  annual  exhibition, — were 
it  not  for  this  rule  the  Committee  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  awarded  a  gratuity  for  a  Worsted  Tidy,  made  by  Ida  B. 
Hill,  of  Lawrence,  before  she  was  nine  years  old,  and  espe- 
cially glad  to  have  awarded  a  larger  gratuity  to  Alice  Heath, 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown,  for  a  shirt  made  by  her  own 
hands  and  sent  to  one  of  the  soldiers  of  our  gallant  army,  and 
which  was  presented  to  Serg.  E.  K.  Boardman  of  Lawrence, 
(being  severely  wounded),  now  in  the  Campbell  Hospital,  in 
Washington,  the  shirt  having  this  inscription  : 

"The  fingers  of  little  Alice  Heath,  aged  five  years,  of  Bunker  Hill.  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  sewed  every  stitch  in  this  her  second  shirt."'  "Soldiers!  she 
loves  you." 

The  awards  were  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wadleigh,  Lawrence,  best  display  of  Bonnets, 
1st  premium,  $4.00  ;  Ella  J.  Cowen,  Haverhill,  best  specimen 
of  work  by  a  child  under  12  years  of  age,  $3.00. 

GRATUITIES. 

H.  A.  Chase,  Lawrence,  Leather  frame,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  N. 
Ambrose,  Lawrence,  Amaranth  Work,  50  cents  ;  M.  Jennie 
Wells,  Lawrence,  Embroidered  Gloves,  50  cents  ;  N.  J.  Phil- 
lips, Lawrence,  Carriage  Blanket,  &c.,  50  cents  ;  Mrs  S.  W. 
Hopkinson,  Bradford,  Child's  Carriage  Blanket, &c.,  50  cents; 
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Joseph  S.  Taylor,  North  Andover,  Fancy  Work,  (the  Lord's 
Prayer)  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  L.  Beach,  Lawrence,  1  pair  Pillow 
Cases,  50  cants  ;  A.  S.  Marland,  Andover,  Pictures,  50  cents  ; 
Carrie  Archibald,  Lawrence,  Toilet  table  Cover,  50  cents ;  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Richardson,  Methuen,  Feather  Cape,  75  cents  ;  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Keller,  Worsted  chenille  work,  50  cents  ;  Eva  A.  Tufts, 
Middleton,  Fancy  House,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Porter,  Law- 
rence, Shell  Frame,  &c.,  50  cents  ;  John  C.  Giiman,  Lawrence, 
Box  and  Spool  Stand,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  Rachael  Parrish,  84 
years  of  age,  Lawrence,  Straw  Basket,  50  cents ;  John  McCul- 
lough,  Lawrence,  Fancy  Basque,  50  cents  ;  Miss  H.  L.  Am- 
brose, Lawrence,  Wrought  Skirt,  75  cents  ;  Carrie  Furbush, 
Lawrence,  Wrought  Skirt,  50  cents  ;  Martha  Kendall,  Me- 
thuen, 2  Tidy  mats,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis,  Lawrence, 
Child's  Frock,  Cape,  &c.,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Church,  Law- 
rence, Embroidered  Blanket  and  Dress,  50  cents  ;  Lizzie  S. 
Jenkins,  Lawrence,  Ottoman  and  Tidy,  50  cents  ;  Miss  J.  M. 
Haynes,  Lawrence,  Worsted  Chain  Crickets,  &c.,  75  cents  ; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Haskell,  West  Amesbury,  Carriage  Blanket,  50 
cents ;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Davis,  Lawrence,  Carriage  Blanket,  50 
cents  ;  A.  B.  Kenney,  Lawrence,  4  Crayon  Pictures,  50  cents  ; 
A.  C.  Rollins,  Methuen,  Oil  Painting,  50  cents  :  Ada  Boyn- 
ton,  Lawrence,  Oil  Painting,  50  cents ;  Mrs.  Nancy  Simons, 
Lawrence,  Worsted  Picture,  50  cents  ;  Emma  A.  Banfield, 
Bradford,  best  Hair  Work,  $L00 ;  Eliza  C.  Ham,  Lawrence, 
Hair  Work,  50  cents ;  Mary  A.  Fales,  Methuen,  Hair  Work, 
50  cents ;  Mrs.  E.  N.  Clark,  Lawrence,  Wax  Flowers,  75 
cents ;  Judith  C.  Watson,  Lawrence,  Wax  Flowers,  75  cents ; 
Mrs.  L.  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Wax  Flowers,  75  cents ;  Byron 
Truel,  Lawrence,  Ladies'  Cloak,  75  cents ;  A.  Sharpe,  Law- 
rence, Ladies'  Cloak,  75  cents  ;  Emma  Gage,  Methuen,  Wall 
Basket,  &c.,  50  cents  ;  Anna  L.  Hager,  Worsted  Tidy ;  Mrs. 
I.  W.  Truel,  Worsted  Undersleeves  ;  A.  B.  Campbell,  Hair 
Work  ;  Mary  A.  Winch,  Sofa  Pillows;  E.  G.  Meserve,  Feath- 
er Wreath ;  John  W.  Foster,  two  Hassocks  ;  Mary  Furbush, 
Sofa   Pillow   Covering ;  Mary   L.    Saunders,   Sofa    Covering ; 
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Phebe  D.  Emerson,  Sofa  Covering ;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Whiting,  Ot- 
toman  Covering ;  Mrs.  I.   B,    Cobb,  Worsted  Slippers ;  Mrs. 

D.  H.  Freeman,  two  Ottoman  Covers;  Martha  Allison,  Tidies; 
Mrs.  S.  Dyer,  Cone  Basket,  «S:c.  ;  Helen  Huntoon,  Toilet 
Cushions  ;  Mrs.  H  M.  Whitney,  Sofa  Pillow  ;  Mrs.  Henry 
Barton,  Sofa  Pillow  ;  Mrs.  H.  0.  Bailey,  Bead  Lamp  Mat  — 
50  cents  each ;  Josie  Cummings,  5  pieces  AVorsted  Work ; 
Abby  A.  Parsons,  Worsted  Work  —  75  cents  each  —  all  of 
Lawrence.     Mrs.   Jacob    Emerson,  Tidy    Ottoman,  &c.  ;  Mrs. 

E.  Derby,  Watch  Case  and  Cushion  —  50  cents  each  ;  Maria 
A.  Stevens,  best  specimen  of  Cone  Work,  75  cents  —  all  of 
Methuen.  Ivory  P.  Hanson,  Lawrence,  Fancy  Sleigh  ;  Mrs. 
J.  Chadwick,  Bradford,  Cards ;  W.  H.  Plummer,  Lawrence, 
Pictures  ;  Mrs.  M.  Wardwell,  Methuen,  70  years  of  age,  Sofa 
Cushion  ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rollins,  Banner  Screen  ;  A.  G.  Cum- 
mings, Lawrence,  Bead  Work  ;  Josie  Cummings,  Lawrence, 
Bead  Work  —  each  50  cents.  Diantha  L.  Fisk,  Lawrence, 
box  of  Wrought  Handkerchiefs  and  Flannel,  $L00;  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Thissel,  Lawrence,  Embroidered  Flannel  Skirt,  &c.  ;  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Chillis,  Lawrence,  Collar  ;  L.  D.  Marland,  Andover, 
Collar,  Sleeves,  &c.  —  50  cents  each.  Mrs.  J.  F.  C.  Hayes, 
Lawrence,  Fruit  Doilies,  75  cents  ;  Esther  A.  Clark,  Law- 
rence, Wrought  Skirt,  &c  ,  50  cents  ;  Alfred  Hall,  Lawrence, 
Photographs,  $L00;  Yeaw  &  Lufkin,  Lawrence,  Photographs, 
$L00  ;  Potter  &  Peed,  Lawrence,  Photographs,  75  cents ; 
Albert  Emerson,  Lawrence,  Horse  Shoes,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  John 
Satterson,  Lawrence,  Fancy  Work,  50  cents ;  J.  Pillsbury,  Jr., 
Lawrence,  Parlor  Set,  $L00 ;  Hattie  A.  White,  Methuen, 
Worsted  Cape  ;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Howe,  Lawrence,  Fancy  Chair ; 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence,  Ottoman  Cover  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Bickford,  Lawrence,  aged  94  years.  Pillow  Case  ;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Foote,  Methuen,  Carriage  Mat  —  each  50  cents.  Mrs.  W. 
Davis,  Lawrence,  Afghan,  $L00. 

G.   E.    Hood,   H.   Cummings,  D.  Stiles,  P.  Tenney,  J.  B. 
Clement,  T.  P.  Gentlee,  G.  Farnsworth,  Committee. 
11 
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GKAIN   CROPS. 
The  Committee  on  Grain  Crops  award  to  Ben.  Perley  Poore, 
of  West  Newbury,  for  his  Corn  Crop,  the  first  premium  of 
$10.00. 

To  S.  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  for  his  "Wheat  Crop,  the  first 
premium  of  $8.00. 

Geo.  B.  Loring,  Chairman. 


STATEMENT    OF   BEN:   PERLEY  POORE. 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Essex  Agriadtural  Society. 

The  acre  of  land  entered  by  me  for  premium  is  located  on 
the  top  of  "  Indian  Hill,"  where  the  aborigines  are  known  to 
have  planted  the  same  crop,  using  the  shoulder  blades  of  the 
moose  and  sharpened  sticks  for  the  preparation  of  the  land, 
and  '*  hilling  "  with  clam-shells.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
and  water  is  found  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  although  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nearest 
running  water. 

The  crop  of  1861  was  grass,  but  hardly  worth  cutting,  the 
land  having' been  used  as  a  parade-ground  for  several  years. 

No  manure  had  been  applied  since  1846-7,  when  two  crops 
of  Ruta  Bagas  were  raised  on  it. 

It  was  ploughed  once,  early  in  the  spring,  eight  inches  deep 
and  harrowed  —  cost  $6.00. 

The  previous  fall  twelve  loads  of  manure,  decomposed  in 
in  the  open  yard,  had  been  hauled  up  and  piled  on  the  ground. 
Estimated  value,  $24.00. 

The  corn  was  planted  May  8th-12th.  The  ground  was 
holed  with  a  hoe  —  the  manure  was  put  in  the  holes,  and  the 
corn  planted  was  covered  with  the  hoe.  Five  kernels  were 
planted  in  each  hill,  amounting  to  about  12  quarts,  costing  50 
cents.     Cost  of  planting,  $4.00. 

When  the  corn  was  about  four  inches  high,  it  was  ploughed 
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lightly  back  and  forth,  and  hoed.  When  about  twelve  inches 
high,  it  was  ploughed  with  a  double  mould  board  plough  and 
hoed.  When  it  commenced  to  tassel,  it  was  hoed.  Cost  of 
cultivation,  $11.00. 

A  portion  of  the  stalks  were  cut  on  the  17th  of  September, 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  remainder  was 
cut  at  the  root,  and  stooked,  that  the  two  methods  of  harvest- 
ing might  be  tested.  No  definite  results  could  be  obtained, 
however,  as  rainy  weather  followed,  the  stooks  were  blown 
over,  and  it  became  necessary  to  husk  the  corn  stooked  at 
once,  to  prevent  its  moulding.  It  was  also  impossible  to  keep 
as  accurate  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the  stover  and  of  the 
weight  and  shrinkage  of  the  corn  as  I  had  contemplated. 

The  weight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, was  5,906  pounds,  producing  over  68  bushels  of  shelled 
corn.  The  stover  was  unusually  abundant,  and  more  than 
repaid  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  husking. 

The  crop  was  cultivated  by  David  Rogers,  (who  raised  a 
crop  of  corn  for  my  great  grandfather  on  the  same  land  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,)  and  he  is  entitled  to  any  credit  for  its 
cultivation.  BEN:  PERLEY  POORE. 

Indian  Hill  Farm,  West  Newbury,  Nov.  1,  1863. 

The  above  statements  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. 

WM.  H.  MORSE, 
Foreman  Indian  Hill  Farm. 
West  Newbury,  Nov.  1,  1863. 


STATEMENT   OF  SAMUEL   A.  MERRILL. 

The  land  on  which  the  crop  of  Wheat  which  I  enter  for 
premium  grew,  measures  one  acre. 

The  crop  of  1862  was  cabbages,  manured  with  six  cords  of 
compost. 
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The  crop  of  18G3  was  potatoes,  manured  ■with  six  cords  of 
compost  —  the  soil  being  a  dark  heavy  loam. 

It  was  ploughed  eight  inches  deep  once,  for  the  wheat  crop, 
and  harrowed  at  a  cost  of  $4.00  —  no  manure  being  used. 

The  seed  (bearded  wheat)  was  sown  May  first,  at  a  cost  of 
$7.50  —  and  the  crop  was  cradled  the  last  week  in  August. 

Cost  of  harvesting,  storing  and  threshing,  $8.00.  Amount 
of  straw,  2  tons.     Amount  of  wheat,  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 


ROOT   CROPS. 

The  season  just  closing  has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  some 
respects,  as  affecting  Root  Crops. 

The  potatoe  crop,  for  instance,  was  at  one  time  considered 
almost  a  failure.  But  the  early  crop  sold  for  so  large  a  price 
as  to  make  it,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a  remunerative  crop. 
And  some  fields  of  later  ones,  that  were  given  up  by  the 
owners  as  past  hope,  by  reason  of  the  severe  drought,  have, 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  produced  large  crops. 

We  learn,  however,  by  Reports  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington,  that  the  entire  crop  in  the  United 
States  is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year. 

The  onion  crop  has  proved  a  success,  both  as  to  the  quan- 
tity grown  and  the  price  at  which  the  crop  has  been  sold. 
Some  fields  were  injured  by  the  drought,  but  the  ravages  of 
the  maggot  were  not  very  marked. 

The  carrot  crop  is  very  good,  and  they  command  a  high- 
er price  than  ever  before,  being  now  worth  $20.00  per  ton 
in  market. 

The   cabbage   crop,  which  was  much  injured  in  the  earlier 
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part  of  the  season  by  the  louse,  has  proved,  on  the  whole,  a 
good  and  remunerative  crop. 

The  squash  crop  has  been  an  entire  success ;  and  we 
would  say  that  we  never  saw  finer  squashes  than  the  Cam- 
bridge Marrows,  shown  us  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Merrill  on  the  Derby 
Farm.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmers  gener- 
ally—  those  who  do  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  the  markets  —  to  procure  such  seeds  as  they 
wish  to  use  of  those  who  are  known  to  have  the  finest  vegeta- 
bles grown.  And  we  were  reminded  of  this  by  the  evident 
superiority  of  this  particular  family  of  the  Marrow,  when 
compared  with  others  of  the  common  variety  planted  by  him 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Many  market  gardeners  have  this  season  made  a  clear  profit 
of  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre  on  the  entire 
breadth  cultivated ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  lands,  in  some 
parts  of  the  county,  in  a  condition  for  vegetable  culture,  were 
never  in  such  demand  and  at  so  high  a  price. 

In  fact,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  tobacco 
culture  on  the  lands  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  has  been  a 
greater  source  of  income  to  the  cultivators  of  that  section, 
than  the  culture  of  vegetables  has  been  to  those  in  Marble- 
head,  Danvers  and  other  towns  in  this  county,  who  have 
found  their  principal  market  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

We  award  to  Samuel  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  for  his  crop  of 
Cabbages,  the  first  premium  of  $8.00. 

To  Hiram  A.  Stiles,  of  Middleton,  for  his  crop  of  Summer 
English  Turnips,  the  first  premium  of  $8.00. 

Charles  V.  Preston,  Levi  Emery,  James  M.  Perry,  Wm. 
Little,  Committee. 


STATEMENT   OF   S.    A.  MERRILL. 

The  land  on  which  the  crop  of  Early  Cabbages  that  I  enter 
for  premium,  grew,  measures  IGO  rods. 

It  was  in  grass  in  1862,  no  manure  being  applied. 
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In  1863  a  crop  of  sweet  corn  was  raised  on  it,  using  a  com- 
post at  the  rate  of  four  cords  to  the  acre,  in  the  hill. 

The  soil  is  a  dark  heavy  loam,  clay  sub-soil,  ploughed  once 
eight  inches  deep — harrowed  once  and  furrowed.  Cost,  $4.00. 
Six  cords  of  compost  of  barn  yard  manure,  night-soil  and 
muck,  were  applied  in  the  hill. 

The  seed  was  planted  in  hot  beds  March  20th,  transplanted 
middle  of  April,  one  plant  in  the  hill,  of  the  Early  Oxheart 
variety.     Cost,  $10.00 

Cultivated  and  hoed  twice.     Cost,  9.00 

Harvested  and  marketed  from  June  20  to  Aug.  1.     Cost 

of  harvesting,  10.00 

Cost  of  marketing,  35.00 

The  crop  sold  for  $450.00 

Entire  cost,  not  including  manure  or  use  of  land,    68.00 


STATEMENT  OF   H.   A.   STILES. 

The  land  on  which  the  crop  of  Turnips  which  I  enter  for 
premium  grew,  measures  two  acres  and  twenty-nine  rods. 

The  crop  of  1862  was  grass  —  no  manure. 

That  of  1863,  on  one  half  the  land,  was  grass,  with  no 
manure ;  on  the  other  half  turnips,  with  four  loads  manure, 
125  pounds  Coe's  superphosphate,  and  one  barrel  fish  guano. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  leachy.  The 
grass  land  was  ploughed  April  loth,  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
deep  —  the  old  land  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

It  was  harrowed  twice  with  the  iron  tooth,  and  once  with 
brush  harrow.     Cost  of  ploughing  and  preparation,  $10.00 

About  nine  loads  of  manure,  of  thirty  bushels  each,  were 
spread  upon  the  surface,  —  the  new  land  receiving  four  loads 
of  manure,  together  with  125  pounds  of  Coe's  superphospate 
and  one  barrel  fish  guano,  —  the  old  land  receiving  five  loads 
of  manure  and  sixty  pounds  of  Pacific  guano,  with  250  pounds 
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of  Ehoades  superphosphate.     \'alue  of  manure  and  fertilizers, 
$40.00. 

The  seed  was  sown  at  different  times  from  April  16th  to 
May  4th,  in  drills  16  inches  apart,  about  one  pound  to  the 
acre,  of  the  strap  leaved  variety.  Cost  of  seed  and  sowing, 
$350. 

Hoed  twice,  the  first  time  weeding  and  thinning  out.  Cost, 
$30.00. 

The  crop  was  taken  from  the  ground  from  the  16th  of  June 
to  the  22d  of  September,  and  prepared  for  the  market  by 
trimming  and  washing,  putting  six  of  uniform  size  in  each 
bunch. 

Cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing,  $140.00 

Whole  number  of  bunches  sold,  9,025. 

Amount  received  for  crop,  $459.00 

My  turnips  steadily  improved  (as  usual)  in  quality,  and  in- 
creased in  quantity,  until  the  12th  or  15th  of  July,  when, 
owing  to  the  severity  af  the  drought,  the  growth  became  slow, 
destroying  to  a  considerable  degree  their  beauty  and  flavor. 
Yet,  at  no  period  of  their  growth  did  they  become  decidedly 
hard  or  corky,  especially  those  that  were  entirely  free  from  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot  and  other  insects,  which  embraced  five- 
sixth  (one-sixth  being  injured)  of  the  entire  crop.  The  tur- 
nips upon  old  land  were  generally  less  afiected  by  the  dry 
weather  than  those  growing  on  the  new  land,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  sod,  rendering  the  soil  more  compact. 
The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  not  spread  more 
manure  upon  your  turnip  land  ?"  Repeated  experiments  in 
turnip  raising  have  fully  convinced  me  that  more  manure  than 
is  needed  to  insure  a  vigorous  growth,  tends  to  injure  the 
quality  of  the  turnip  (if  the  soil  is  adapted  to  their  growth,) 
and  lessens  the  quantity,  especially  if  the  weather  be  dry.- 
Had  I  spread  300  pounds  of  No.  1  Peruvian  guano  to  the 
acre,  the  results  would  have  been,  during  the  month  of  June 
a  large  and  rapid  growth  of  turnij)  tops,  after  which,  a.feiv  days 
even   of  great   heat,  would   injure  very  much,  if  not   destroy 
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them  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.     Hence  the  importance  of 
using  manure  that  does  not  Jive  or  stimulate  too  rapidly. 


IMPROVING  WET  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Wet  Meadow  and  Swamp 
Lands  report : 

There  was  but  one  entry  made,  and  that  was  by  G.  A.  Cur- 
rier, of  Middleton.  On  the  fifth  day  of  July  two  members  of 
the  Committee  visited  Mr.  Currier,  and  viewed  the  premises, 
and  afterwards  another  member  of  the  Committee,  and  were 
much  pleased  Avith  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  improve- 
ment was  made.  Judging  irom  the  appearance  of  the  land 
adjoining,  previous  to  its  being  reclaimed  it  was  not  of 
much  income.  The  first  process  in  reclaiming  was  to  open  a 
ditch  through  the  land,  which  ditch  is  not  far  from  four  feet 
and  a  half  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  and  is  walled  up  most  of 
the  way  on  both  sides,  with  large  stones,  making  permanent 
walls,  and  making  a  ditch  of  sufficient  size  to  take  the  water 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  several  covered  drains 
leading  into  the  main,  which  the  Committee  believe  are  suffi- 
cient to  take  all  the  water  from  the  springs  on  the  land.  It 
was  covered  with  gravel,  and  the  surface  was  made  very  level. 
There  was,  at  the  time  the  Committee  visited  it,  a  large  and 
valuable  crop  of  grass,  as  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Currier's  state- 
ment. 

Among  the  requisites  necessary  in  the  Improvement  of 
Meadow  and  Swamp  Lands,  in  order  to  make  it  a  success, 
the  first  is  thorough  drainage  ;  the  second  is  levelling  the 
surface,  which  may  sometimes  be  done  in  part  with  the  har- 
row in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of 
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the  ground  ;  and  the  next  is  to  put  on  a  sufficient  amount  of 
manure  to  kill  the  meadow  grass  and  to  afford  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nutriment  for  the  seed  to  root  and  grow. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Currier  has  made  a 
very  valuable  improvement,  —  valuable  to  him  and  valuable 
to  the  public. 

There  is  in  the  county  of  Essex  a  large  area  of  Wet 
Meadow  and  Swamp  Lands  which,  if  reclaimed,  would  add 
much  to  the  produce  of  our  county,  and  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  also  add  much  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  locations  where  such  lands  are  situated. 

They  award  the  first  premium  of  fifteen  dollars  to  Mr. 
Currier. 

Joseph  F.  Ingalls,  Robert  A.  Smith,  Charles  Nelson,  Com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT  OF  GEO.  A.  CUKRIER. 
The  reclaimed  land  which  I  enter  for  premium  consists  of 
one  and  three-quarter  acres.  It  produced  nothing  of  value 
when  I  commenced.  But  a  small  portion  was  ever  ploughed. 
Drains  were  laid  thirty  feet  apart,  and  gravel  carted  on,  the 
soil  being  a  heavy  muck,  with  clay  sub-soil.  The  draining 
and  covering  with  gravel  cost  150  days'  work.  In  1861, 
eighteen  cart  loads  of  manure,  mixed  with  same  quantity  of 
loam,  valued  at  $45.00,  were  spread  on.  The  whole  amount 
of  manure  used  in  the  four  years,  is  valued  at  $51.00  —  and 
the  produce  as  follows  : 
1861. — First    crop,  4  tons. 

Second  "  2^        tons. Total,  6-  tons. 

1862.— First       "  4|        tons. 

Second  "  2^         tons. Total,  7    tons.    • 

1863.— First      "  10,893  lbs. 

Second  «'  7,000  lbs. 8  tons  1,893  lbs. 

1864.— First       "  5  tons. 

Second  "  3,500  lbs. 6  tons  1,500  lbs. 

12 
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Amount  of  hay  in  1861-2.  13^  tons. 

18G3-4.  15    tons  1,393  lbs. 

Total  in  four  years,  29    tons  393      lbs. 

The    only   manure    applied    since  1861    was    $5.00   worth 
spread  in  March,  1863. 


CANKER  AVORMS. 

The  Committee  on  destruction  of  Canker  Worms  report  : 

That  there  has  been  no  formal  application,  or  entry  made, 
for  the  Society's  premium  of  $100.00,  to  the  present  time. 
The  Committee  have  been  shown  several  inventions  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Canker  Worm,  all  more  or  less  effectual, 
but  none  coming  within  the  Society's  rule  —  "a  cheap  and 
effectual  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  the  Canker  Worm." 

Mr.  Ordway,  of  Ipswich,  has  invented  a  double  circular 
rim,  made  of  zinc,  which  is  said  to  effectually  resist  the  pas- 
sage of  the  grub  over  or  above  it,  but  does  not  destroy  it,  or 
prevent  a  deposit  of  its  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  where 
they  may  be  hatched  in  the  spring.  The  expense  of  Mr. 
Ordway's  invention  would,  we  fear,  prevent  a  general  applica- 
tion of  the  same,  even  if  it  were  "  an  effectual  remedy." 

Mr.  Alley,  of  Lynn,  has  invented  a  composition,  which  he 
has  applied,  among  others,  to  the  orchard  of  Gideon  Lucy, 
numbering  275  trees.  In  this  application  a  sirip  of  hair  cloth, 
about  two  inches  wide,  is  first  fastened  round  the  tree,  and 
above  this  a  strip  of  enamelled  cloth,  six  inches  wide,  is 
fastened,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  below  the  strip  of  hair 
cloth.  The  composition  is  then  applied  to  the  enamelled 
cloth,  the  glutinous  nature  of  which  being  such  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  grub  over  it;  and  the  poison  which  it  con- 
tains is  said  to   kill  many  of  the  grubs  before  they  touch  the 
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composition.  Mr.  Lucy  applied  the  composition  three 
times  to  his  trees  last  full,  and  three  times  a  week,  for  about 
four  weeks,  in  the  spring,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  cents  per  tree, 
including  labor,  and  the  remedy  appears  to  have  been  efficient, 
as  his  orchard  produced,  the  present  season,  350  barrels  of 
apples,  although  the  trees  were  so  much  eaten  last  season  that 
many  of  them  did  not  blossom  the  present  year. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  recommend  the  So- 
ciety to  offer  the  premium,  in  the  hope  that  some  cheap  and 
effectual  remedy  may,  ere  long,  be  discovered. 

E.  S.  Williams,  for  the  Committee, 


FARMS. 


The  Committee  on  Farms  submit  the  following  report : 
Although  this  Society  has  for  a  long  time  offered  generous 
premiums  for  the  best  conducted  farm,  and  in  various  ways 
tried  to  induce  the  farmers  to  enter  their  farms  for  premiums, 
yet  for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  but  few  applications. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  Different  reasons  may  operate  to  deter  farmers 
from  giving  publicity  to  their  operations.  Modesty  will  pre- 
vent some  from  making  a  statement  of  their  farm  management 
to  go  before  the  public  ;  others,  who  think  their  way  of  farm- 
ing a  little  better  than  others',  will  not  make  a  statement  of 
their  operations  lest  their  neighbors  should  be  made  as  wise  as 
themselves.  Some  are  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  making  an 
intelligent  statement  of  their  operations ;  others,  who  may  be 
willing  to  make  a  statement  of  their  mode  of  raising  some 
particular  crop,  do  not  like  to  have  their  whole  management 
made  public.  Like  the  merchant  who  will  tell  of  the  profits 
of  some  particular  transaction,  yet  he  does  not  like  to  have  his 
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books  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  Some  are  kept  from  pre- 
senting their  farms  by  the  remarks  that  are  usually  made  about 
a  premium  farm.  We  think  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  wrong 
impression  in  the  community  in  regard  to  farms  that  receive 
premiums.  We  ought  not  to  expect  that  they  all  should  be 
perfect.  The  object  of  the  Society  in  publishing  the  detail- 
ed management  of  farms,  is  not  to  present  perfect  models* 
to  be  implicitly  followed  in  every  respect,  but  to  give  the 
public  that  information  which  will  enable  farmers  better  to 
manage  their  own  farms.  We  may  sometimes  be  taught  our 
own  failings,  by  having  the  errors  of  others  brought  to  our 
notice.  The  farmer  who  gives  a  true  and  full  statement  of 
the  expense  and  income  of  his  farm,  is  doing  more  to  promote 
the  cause  of  agriculture  than  he  who  gives  only  an  estimate  oi 
what  his  farm  produces  and  withholds  the  expenses. 

We  think  that  one  reason  why  so  little  interest  is  now  felt 
in  this  county  in  entering  farms  for  premium,  has  grown  out 
of  the  practice  of  those  who  have  given  statements  of  their 
farms,  in  keeping  out  of  view  their  expenses  and  showing  only 
their  income.  Every  item  of  outlay  and  expense  should  be 
brought  into  the  account  before  we  speak  of  income.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that,  it  might  be  well  for  the  Society 
to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  account  of  the  expenses  of 
conducting  a  farm,  and  say  nothing  of  its  income.  In  this 
way,  perhaps,  the  public  might  learn  that  farming  is  not  all 
income,  as  they  might  naturally  infer  that  it  is  from  the  state- 
ments that  are  given. 

We  have  had  but  one  entry  for  the  premium  this  year — that 
of  S.  A.  Merrill,  the  occupant  of  the  Derby  Farm,  in  Sovith 
Salem.  We  think  this  is  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  this 
Society,  that  a  person  who  has  leased  a  farm  has  offered  it  for 
a  premium. 

The  Committee  visited  the  farm  on  the  11  th  day  of  July,  at 
which  time  the  srrass  was  cut  and  most  of  it  in  the  barn.  We 
noticed  the  fields  were  very  smoothly  mown,  and  raked  clean, 
and  the  hay  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality.     The  general  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  crops  indicated  that  they  were  well  planted 
and  cultivated  thoroughly.  The  fences  and  buildings  were  in 
about  as  good  condition  as  we  expect  to  find  on  a  farm  that 
has  been  let  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  Committee  think 
the  Society  ought  not  to  give  a  premium  to  any  farm  having 
such  poor  fences  and  buildings  ;  others  think  the  tenant  could 
not  be  expected  to  expend  much  in  repairing  and  keeping  in 
order  the  fences,  and  if  his  management  in  other  respects  was 
judicious,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  premium  on 
account  of  neglecting  that  which  belonged  to  the  owners  to  do. 

The  farm  was  visited  by  part  of  the  Committee  on  the  19th 
of  September.  At  that  time  it  looked  as  well  as  we  expected 
to  find  it.  Although  Ave  have  seen  some  farms  where  the 
weeds  were  kept  down  better,  yet  we  have  seen  many  more 
that  were  not  kept  so  clean.  Mr.  Merrill  has  given  his  atten- 
tion mostly  to  raising  vegetables  for  the  market,  and  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  this.  This  he  thinks  more  profitable 
than  making  milk.  Our  impression  is,  that  if  his  cows  had 
received  more  of  his  attention  they  would  have  done  better, 
though  we  think  that  milk  can  be  produced  cheaper  farther 
from  the  city,  where  land  is  not  so  valuable.  The  yield  of 
milk  appears  small  to  us,  compared  with  the  other  products  of 
the  farm.  According  to  his  statement  his  cows  did  not  average 
four  quarts  per  day  each  for  the  seven  best  months  of  the  year 
for  making  milk. 

The  Committee,  when  they  visited  the  farm,  were  satisfied 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  produce  was  raised  for  the  amount 
of  labor  expended  ;  and  when  we  notice  the  price  at  which 
the  early  vegetables  were  sold,  we  saw  more  distinctly  than 
we  ever  realized  before,  the  advantages  which  the  market 
gardener  derives  from  his  hot  beds. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Merrill,  in  giving  his  statement  of  the 
farm,  has  followed  so  far  the  example  of  those  who,  for  the 
past  few  years,  have  made  statements  of  their  farming  in  our 
transactions.     Where  the  hay  and  roots  are  consumed  on  the 
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farm,  in  making  up  the  account,  these  should  not  be  reckoned. 
What  we  wish  to  know  is  the  income. 

In  the  Society's  offer  for  premium  on  farms  they  say — "For 
the  best  conducted  and  most  improved  Farm,  taking  into  view 
the  entire  management  and  cultivation,  including  lands,  build- 
ings, fences,  orchards,  crops,  stock  and  all  other  appendages, 
with  statements  in  detail  relating  thereto." 

We  think  Mr.  Merrill  has  improved  the  farm  much,  and  for 
this  improvement  and  his  skill  and  success  in  raising  vegeta- 
bles for  the  market,  we  award  to  him  the  first  premium  of 
thirty  dollars. 

Wm.   R.  Putnam,  for  the  Committee. 

Estimate   of  receipts   and   expenditures   on   the  farm,  made 
up  by  the  Committee  from  Mr.  Merrill's  statement : 
The  rent  of  the  farm  annually,  $1000.00 

Part  taxes,  30.00 
Wages  of  7  men  at  $20.00  per  month  for  7  months,       980.00 

Board  of  7  men  at  $4.00  per  week,  840.00 

Wages  and  board  of  two  boys  for  7  months,  306.00 

Paid  boys  for  weeding  onions,  54.00 

Wages  and  board  of  three  men  in  winter,  564.00 

Wages  and  board  of  milkman  for  one  year,  448.00 

Paid  for  Fish-Guano  for  manure,  140.00 

Paid  for  grain,                                      '                     .  600.00 

Blacksmith's  bill,  75.00 

The  interest  on  cost,  and  depreciation  of  hot  beds,  60,00 

Interest  on  value  of  carriages  and  farm  implements,  180.00 

Wear  of  same,  100.00 

Interest  on  value  of  32  cows  at  $40.00  each,  76.00 

Interest  on  value  of  5  horses  at  $150.00  each,  45.00 

Interest  on  value  of  one  pair  of  oxen,  12.00 


Total,  $5,510.00 

We  think  we  can  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  real  income 

of  the  farm  if  we  suppose  it  continued  through  the  year  as  a 
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milk  farm.  In  that  case  we  deduct  the  hay  and  roots  from  the 
income  and  add  the  sale  of  the  milk  at  the  rate  of  the  other 
seven  months.  Taking  these  figures  as  our  data,  we  find  the 
sales  of  farm  to  be  $11,649.49 

And  the  expenses  to  be  5,510.00 


$6,139.49 
Leaving  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  services  and  support  of 
Mr.  Merrill  and  his  family. 


STATEMENT   OF   SAMUEL   A.   MERRILL. 

I  offer  for  premium  the  farm  known  as  the  Derby  Farm,  in 
Salem,  carried  on  by  me  during  the  past  eleven  years. 

This  farm  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as 
South  Salem,  and  consists  of  175  acres,  of  which  90  acres  are 
in  pasture,  20  acres  in  salt  marsh,  45  acres  in  English  grass 
and  20  acres  in  tillage.  The  English  grass  land  has  been  laid 
down  from  one  to  ten  years.  The  pasture  has  been  in  its 
present  condition  during  the  whole  time  I  have  occupied. 

When  I  commenced  on  the  farm,  there  were  about  ten  acres 
in  tillage.  No  part  of  it,  however,  had  been  used  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  onions,  and  was  not  put  to  this  use  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  until  I  had  been  on  the  farm  several  years.  The 
present  year  I  have  cultivated  the  tillage  land  about  as  fol- 
lows : 


Onions, 

6 

acres. 

Potatoes, 

5 

{< 

Cabbages, 

4 

t( 

Tomatoes, 

1 

acre. 

Sweet  Corn, 

1 

-2 

(t 

Beets, 

1 

-2 

(( 

Marrow  and  H 

Aibbard 

Squas 

ihes. 

1 

1 

-2 

acres. 

Miscellaneous 

vegetables, 

1 

1 

-2 

" 

Most  of  ray  turnips  have  been  raised  as  a  second  crop. 
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Included  under  the  enumeration  of  English  grass  land  is 
one  acre  laid  down  this  year  with  wheat,  and  one  acre  with 
barley. 

The  live  stock  consists  of  five  horses,  32  cows,  one  bull, 
one  yoke  of  oxen,  and  from  six  to  ten  swine.  With  milch 
cows  I  have  not  been  particular  in  regard  to  purity  of  blood, 
but  have  endeavored  to  obtain  and  keep  the  best  grade  and 
native  stock. 

Have  generally  found  it  most  expedient  to  keep  good,  fair 
sized  horses,  weighing  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred.  The 
amount  of  manure  used  annually  upon  the  farm  has  ordinarily 
been  about  150  cords.  This  has  included  that  made  by  the 
live  stock  and  considerable  night  manure  hauled  from  the  city, 
all  composted  with  meadow  mud  from  the  salt  marsh. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  my  experience  in 
the  matter  of  top-dressing  has  led  me  to  use,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  green  cow  manure  for  this  purpose. 

To  obviate  the  objection  that  such  manure  is  apt  to  be  so 
coarse  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  scythe  and  rake,  I  have 
found  it  well  to  spread  it  in  the  month  of  March,  and  then, 
after  the  frost  is  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  run  over  it  with  a 
brush  harrow,  which  reduces  it  into  such  small  particles  as  to 
render  it  in  no  way  troublesome  afterwards.  I  have  generally 
drawn  from  the  city  thirty  or  forty  cords  of  night  manure. 
This  I  have  mixed  with  the  meadow  mud  and  barn  yard 
manure,  all  in  one  mass,  in  about  equal  portions  of  each,  and 
forked  it  over  twice  at  least,  and  in  some  years  three  times. 

As  to  rotation  of  crops,  I  would  say  that  I  have  found  it 
inexpedient  to  attempt  to  raise  either  cabbages,  beets  or  tur- 
nips successive  years  upon  the  same  piece  of  land.  But  as  to 
most  other  farm  products,  I  have  never  been  convinced  that 
there  was  any  necessity  for  alternating  the  crops — as,  for  in- 
stance, onions  and  carrots  do  not  only  as  well,  but  much  bet- 
ter when  continued  successively  on  the  same  land.  Potatoes 
do  well  for  four  or  five  years,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  for  a 
much  longer  time.     The  same  can  be  said  of  corn  and  toma- 
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toes.     Squashes,  however,  ought  not  to  be  planted  successively 
on  the  same  land. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  get  my  seed  into  the  ground  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  the  spring,  as  my  nearness  to  a 
good  city  market  renders  it  expedient  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  raising  of  early  vegetables.  In  order  to  avail  myself  of 
the  the  advantages  of  the  earliest  spring  market,  I  found  it 
profitable  to  start  my  plants,  such  as  lettuce,  early  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  in  hot  beds.  For  this  purpose  I  constructed,  a 
few  years  ago,  three  ranges  of  beds,  each  225  feet  long,  situ- 
ated on  a  southerly  slope  and  facing  the  south.  They  are 
made  about  a  foot  high  and  have  a  sash  covering,  and  above 
this  a  trellis  covering,  stuffed  with  salt  hay  or  straw.  These 
hot  beds  are  managed  as  follows  : — In  the  fall  I  fill  them  with 
litter,  house  the  sashes  and  lay  down  the  ti'ellis  cover.  This 
prevents  the  earth  from  freezing  inside  of  the  beds.  About 
the  first  of  March  I  take  out  the  litter  and  put  in  about  six 
inches  of  horse  manure,  and  cover  the  manure  with  about  four 
inches  of  soil,  sow  the  seed  and  close  the  beds  nights  with 
both  coverings.  After  the  seed  comes  up  I  water  the  plants 
every  other  day,  and  keep  the  covers  open  in  the  day  time  to 
let  in  air,  except  when  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  the  plants. 
Transplant  into  the  fields  about  the  15th  of  April.  By  this 
means  I  can  get  cabbages  into  the  market  by  the  20th  of 
June,  and  some  exceptional  years  I  have  got  them  into  Bos- 
ton market  as  early  as  the  9th  of  June.  The  lettuce  generally 
heads  in  the  bed  ready  for  market  by  the  15th  of  April.  To- 
matoes are  generally  ripe  and  ready  for  market  from  the  mid- 
dle of  July  to  the  1st  of  August. 

I  have  never  tried  the  experiment  of  making  butter,  but 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  milk,  —  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a , 
good  milk  route  connected  with  the  farm  when  I  commenced 
occupying.  This  route  I  have  supplied  ever  since.  During 
the  summer  the  cows  get  their  whole  living  in  the  pasture  — 
no  extra  feed.  In  the  autumn  they  have  had  the  range  of  the 
13 
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mowing  fields.  In  the  winter  they  have  generally  had  ten 
bushels  of  beets,  with  what  English  hay,  black  grass  and 
rowen  they  would  eat.  The  roots  were  fed  out  to  them  once 
a  day  only  —  mornings. 

As  to  the  farm  buildings,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
anything  peculiar  about  them  worthy  of  notice,  except  that 
the  cow  stancheons  are  in  a  long,  low-roofed  L,  running  out 
from  the  barn.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  good  feature,  as  the 
hay,  which  is  wholly  kept  in  the  main  body  of  the  barn,  is 
by  this  means  preserved  from  the  deterioration,  which  the 
steam  and  heat  of  the  cows  cause. 

The  products  of  the  farm  for  the  past  season,  from  April  1 
to  Nov.  1,  1864,  are  as  follows: 
Milk,  25,714  quarts,  sold  in  the  city  at  an  average 

of  7  cents  per  quart,  $1,799.98 

Cabbages,  and  cabbage  plants  sold,  as  pr.  sales-book,  1,500.00 
Onions,  2,500  bushels,  at  $1.75  per  bushel,  4,375.00 

Carrots,  20  tons,  at  $15.00  per  ton,  300.00 

Mangel  Wurzel,  10  tons,  150.00 

Flat  Turnips,  500  bushels,  at  25  cts.  per  bushel,  125.00 

Ruta  Bagas,  200  bushels,  at  60  cts.  per  bushel,  120.00 

Early  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Lettuce  and  other  garden 

sauce,  as  per  sales-book,  2,202.51 

Squashes,  50.00 

English  Hay,  80  tons,  at  ^30. 00  per  ton,  2,400.00 

Salt  Hay,  20  tons,  at  $17.00  per  ton,  340.00 

Barley,  30  bushels,  45.00 

Wheat,  25  bushels,  56.25 

Rye,  20  bushels,  40.00 

Wheat  Straw,  2  tons,  30.00 

Barley  Straw,  2  tons,  30.00 

Apples,  15  barrels,  45.00 

Sales  of  Pork  per  year  have  been  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred pounds. 

For  seven  months  of  the  year  I  keep  seven  men  and  two 
boys ;  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  three  men  ;    and  during  the 
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season  for  weeding  onions,  three  extra  boys.  Besides  this, 
one  man  is  constantly  employed  on  the  milk  route. 

The  land  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  hay 
and  vegetables.  The  soil  is  somewhat  varied  in  different  lo- 
calities, —  in  some  places  a  dark  loam  upon  a  clayey  bottom  ; 
in  others,  a  light,  warm,  friable  soil.  It  is  also  very  well 
situated  as  to  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  moisture,  needing 
no  draining,  and  still  capable  of  resisting  droughts. 

Most  of  my  marketing  is  in  Boston,  though  the  early  vege- 
tables are  generally  sold  in  Salem. 

In  giving  this  brief  statement  I  have  endeavored  to  confine 
myself  to  a  plain  and  simple  report  of  the  character  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Derby  Farm ;  and  if  I  have  ventured  upon 
giving  any  inferences,  they  are  only  such  as  are  founded  upon 
my  own  personal  experience,  and  therefore  have  with  me  the 
force  of  actual  facts. 


MANURES. 

The  Committee  have  only  one  entry  for  the  premium  oflEered 
three  years  ago  for  an  experiment,  extending  through  three 
years,  to  determine  the  proper  depth  to  cover  manure  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  has  taken 
great  pains  in  the  experiment,  as  his  statements  will  show,  to 
arrive  at  a  true  result ;  and  this  result  he  finds  to  be  about 
four  inches.  Of  course,  each  one  will  form  his  own  con- 
clusions on  reading  these  statements,  and  make  all  proper  al- 
lowances for  a  difference  of  soils  and  seasons. 

As  the  experiments  made  have  involved  a  good  deal  of  la- 
bor and  patient  noting  of  details,  and  as  it  is  an  experiment 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  farmer,  we  award  him  the  first 
premium  of  $25.00. 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  William  Little,  Enoch  Wood,  Committee. 
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B.   P.  WARE'S   STATEMENT   FOR   1862. 

In  competing  for  the  premium  offered  by  your  Society  for 
the  best  experiments  on  the  application  of  manure — offered 
this  year  1862 — I  selected  an  acre  of  land  adjoining  the  lot 
upon  which  I  commenced  a  similar  experiment  last  year.  The 
soil  is  a  dark  loam,  nine  inches  deep,  resting  upon  a  gravelly 
subsoil — not  leachy,  but  rather  light — nearly  level,  with  the 
exception  of  a  gentle  swell  running  across  the  lot.  In  April 
of  1861  four  cords  of  compost  manure  were  spread  upon  this 
land,  and  it  was  sown  with  oats.  On  the  tenth  of  June,  the 
oats  having  attained  a  large  growth,  they  were  turned  under, 
and  the  land  sown  with  carrots,  but,  owing  to  the  dry,  hot 
weather,  the  seed  failed,  and  in  July,  I  sowed  flat  turnips, 
which  grew  finely  and  yielded  a  large  crop. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May  last,  I  divided  the  lot  into  five 
equal  parts,  and  manured  four  of  them  with  compost  manure 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cords  per  acre,  which  manure  was  taken 
from  a  heap  containing  sixty-five  cords,  all  forked  over  and 
worked  together.  I  like  to  compost  my  manure  all  in  one 
heap  (except  some  special  manures,)  as  fermentation  is  more 
rapid,  and  I  think  there  is  less  waste  than  in  several  smaller 
heaps. 

Said  compost  heap  was  composed  of  meadow  mud,  sea 
manure,  and  barn  manure,  the  whole  mass  drenched  with 
eighteen  cords  of  night  soil.  The  same  quantity  of  manure 
was  applied  to  each  lot,  and  it  was  ploughed  in  eight  inches 
in  lot  No.  1 ;  four  inches  in  lot  No.  2  ;  harrowed  in  in  lot 
No.  S,  and  spread  on  the  surface  of  lot  No.  4  after  planting ; 
while  none  was  applied  to  lot  No.  5.  The  directions  of  the 
circular  were  followed  to  the  letter. 

May  17th  I  planted  nine  rows  of  King  Phillip  corn  in  each 
lot,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  hills  in  the  rows  the  same 
distance  —  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  covered  the  seed  one  and 
a  half  inches  deep.  The  corn  was  horse  hoed,  or  cultivated, 
three   times   during   the   season,  and  hand-hoed  twice  —  not  a 
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weed  was  allowed  to  grow.  October  6th  the  corn  was  cut  up 
close  to  the  ground  and  stooked  up.  November  3d,  being 
well  dried  and  in  good  order,  I  had  the  whole  weighed  and 
stored  in  the  barn,  where  it  was  husked  within  a  week  and 
carefully  weighed. 

Lot  No.  1  pi-oduced  3635  pounds  of  unhusked  corn ;  1462 
lbs.  of  sound  ears;  39  lbs.  of  unsound  ears  ;  2134  lbs.  stover. 

Lot  No.  2  produced  3715  pounds  of  unhusked  corn;   1608 

lbs.  of  sound  ears;  29  lbs.  of  unsound  ears;  2078  lbs.  stover. 

'Lot  No.  3  produced  3280  pounds  of  unhusked  corn ;   1462 

lbs,  of  sound  ears  ;  44  lbs.  of  unsound  ears;   1774  lbs.  stover. 

Lot  No.  4  produced  2980  pounds  of  unhusked  corn;  1284 
lbs.  of  sound  ears  ;  32  lbs.  of  unsound  ears;   1664  lbs.  stover. 

Lot  No.  5  produced  2120  pounds  of  unhusked  corn;  902 
lbs.  of  sound  ears;  40  lbs.  of  unsound  ears;   1178  lbs.  stover. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  ears  yielded  seventy-six  and  a  half 
pounds  of  shelled  corn.  One  bushel  measure  of  shelled  corn 
weighed  fifty-seven  and  a  half  pounds. 

From  the   above   data  it   may  be   seen  that  the  several  lots 

produced,  of  the   several   kinds   of  products,  at   the   rates  per 

acre  as  given  in  the  following  table : 

Shelled  corn.  Stover. 

No.  of  bushels.  No.  of  pounds. 

Lot  No.  1,  97'  10670 

"     "    2,  106^  10390 

'*  "  3,  97  8870 

"  "  4,  85|  8320 

"  *'  5,  60  5890 


Unsound  corn  in  ear 
No.  of  pounds. 

195   ^ 
145 

220 
160 
200 


A    SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    WEATHER. 


May 

June 

July 

August.    .  . 
September. 


First  Third. 
Dry. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Dry. 


Second  Third. 
Dry. 
Dry. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Moist. 


Last  Third. 
Dry. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Dry. 


Marhlehead,  Nov.  Hth,  1862. 
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B.    P.    WARE'S   STATEMENT   FOR    1863. 

The  acre  of  land  upon  which  was  commenced  the  experi- 
ment on  the  application  of  manure  last  year,  I  this  year  — 
May  1st — ploughed  eight  inches  deep  ;  then  sowed  upon  the 
furrow  two  and  a  half  bushels  wheat,  after  soaking  two  hours 
in  strong  brine,  and  ploughed  it  in  with  Knox's  Gang  Plough, 
four  inches  deep ;  then  sowed  three  pecks  red  top  and  twelve 
quarts  of  Herd's  Grass  Seed,  together  with  seven  pounds  of 
Clover  Seed  ;  then  dragged  it  smooth. 

The  severe  drought  in  June  nearly  ruined  the  crop,  as  the 
result  will  show,  August  15th  it  was  cradled  and  stooked 
up. 

Lot  No.  1  produced  7-4  lbs.  of  clean  wheat,  and  266  lbs.  of 
straw.     Total,  340  lbs. 

Lot  No.  2  produced  77  lbs.  of  clean  wheat,  and  228  lbs.  of 
straw.     Total,  305  lbs. 

Lot  No.  3  produced  79  lbs.  of  clean  wheat,  and  221  lbs.  of 
straw.     Total,  300  lbs. 

Lot  No.  4  produced  69  lbs.  of  clean  wheat,  and  201  lbs.  of 
straw.     Total,  270  lbs. 

Lot  No.  5  produced  55  lbs.  of  clean  wheat,  and  115  lbs.  of 
straw.     Total,  170  lbs. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    THE   WEATHER. 


Mat 

June 

July 

August.    .  . 
September. 


First  Third. 
Wet. 
Dry. 
Dry. 
Wet. 
Moist. 


Second  Third. 
Moist. 
Moist. 
Wet. 
Moist. 
Moist. 


Last   Third. 
Dry. 
Dry. 
Wet. 

Moist. 
Moist. 


Marblehead,  Nov.  6th,  1863. 


B.    P.    WARE'S   STATEMENT  FOR   1864. 
The  result  of  the  third  years'  crop  grown  upon  the  land  to 
which  your   attention   has   been   called  for  the  two  preceding 
years,  is  as  follows  : 
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The  garss  was  cut  June  25th  and  each  lot  weighed  June 
27th,  after  being  well  cured. 

Lot  No.  1  produced  435  pounds  of  hay 


435 
455 
475 
290 


The  extreme  di'ought  of  June  caused  the  crop  to  be  very 
small,  although  I  suppose  the  relative  product  of  the  several 
lots  was  not  materially  changed  thereby. 

This  closes  the  third  experiment  of  three  years  each  that  I 
have  made  upon  the  application  of  manure  with  regard  to 
ascertaining  to  what  depth  manure  shall  be  covered  to  produce 
the  most  profitable  results.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  exact  in 
all  of  the  experiments,  and  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
results  ;  and  from  them  I  am  satisfied,  that  with  the  various 
crops,  and  taking  one  year  with  another,  that  to  cover  manure 
about  four  inches  deep  will  yield  better  results  than  any  other 
depth,  and  better  cover  it  less  than  more.  I  feel  that  these 
experiments  have  been  of  great  value  to  me,  and  trust  that 
they  may  be  promotive  of  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

A    SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    WEATHER. 


First   Third. 

Second  Third. 

Last  Third. 

May 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

June 

Moist. 

Dry. 

Very  Dry. 

July 

Dry. 

Dry. 

Moist. 

August.   ,  . 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

September. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Moist. 

Marblehead,  Nov.  \st,  1864. 


FOEEST   TREES. 
The  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  for  wise   reasons,   many 
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years  ago,  instituted  a  Committee,  and  ofFored  large  premiums 
for  the  culture  of  Forest  Trees,  but  with  very  little  effect,  so 
far  as  raising  them  from  the  seed  is  concerned.  Some  experi- 
ments were  made,  and  premiums  were  awarded,  but  from  re- 
peated observation  of  plantations  on  which  they  were  paid, 
very  small  encouragement  was  derived  for  the  payment  of 
premiums,  or  even  for  a  continuance  of  the  offer. 

But  we  are  happy  to  find  that  raising  Forest  Trees  from  the 
seed,  is  a  more  promising  business  than  we  had  been  led  to 
consider  it,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  in  the 
county  one  or  more  forests  of  cultivated  trees,  that  are  already 
past  the  period  of  experiment,  and  taking  rank  with  ancient 
and  natural  forests. 

No  claim  has  been  presented  for  the  premium  offered  within 
the  last  year,  but  a  forest  of  cultivated  trees  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  which  affords  a  complete  de- 
monstration of  the  practicability,  and,  also,  we  have  no  doubt, 
of  the  utility,  of  raising  any  and  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  from 
the  seed. 

Soon  after  the  annual  Cattle  Show  at  Lawrence,  the  Com- 
mittee on  forest  trees,  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  were  favored  with  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  Indian  Hill  farm,  in  West  Newbury,  by  the  enterprising 
proprietor,  B.  P.  Poore,  Esq.,  the  well  known  Perlcy  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  and  spent  a  most  pleasant  and  useful  "  Oc- 
tober day  "  in  that  interesting  locality. 

The  invitation  and  visit  had  special  reference  to  the  culti- 
vated forest  trees,  which  already  adorn  the  sides  and  summit 
of  "  Indian  Hill,"  but  no  person  of  science  and  taste  can  spend 
a  day  there  without  being  intensely  interested  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  other  subjects  of  antiquity  and  literary  curiosity.  The 
house,  the  office,  the  barn,  the  out-houses,  the  farming-tools, — 
all  afford  most  interesting  subjects  of  curiosity  and  study,  es- 
pecially the  office,  which  is  a  most  interesting  store-house  of 
books,  manuscripts,  autographs,  arms,  and  antiquities  of  all 
ages  and  many  nations,  well  worthy  to   have  entirely  averted 
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the  attention  of  the  Committee  :  but,  rememberina;  that  we 
were  agriculturalists  for  that  day  at  least,  we  looked  away 
from  these  interesting  subjects  of  intense  curiosity  and  turned 
our  attention  to  the  farm  and  the  trees. 

If  any  doubts  previously  existed  whether  Oaks  and  Walnuts, 
and  other  Forest  Trees,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  from  the 
seed,  they  were  entirely  dispersed,  for  we  found  ourselves  led 
through  winding  paths  among  a  great  variety  of  Forest  Trees 
of  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  height,  covering  the  north- 
ern declivity  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  which 
gives  name  to  the  farm,  which  was  long  since  denuded  of  its 
primitive  forest,  and  was,  within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  a 
bleak  hill  top,  where  the  naked  soil  was  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  that  blew. 

Many  acres  of  Woodland,  sufficiently  covered  with  this 
artificial  growth,  are  there  seen,  fully  occupying  the  ground 
and  just  as  secure  against  any  casualty  by  the  elements,  or  the 
seasons,  as  any  native  forest ;  indeed,  the  natural  intermixture 
of  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  the  winding  paths  apparently 
conforming  to  the  natural  position  of  ground  and  trees,  would 
lead  any  one  to  suppose  themselves  threading  the  intricacies  of 
a  native  forest,  planted  by  winds  and  squirrels,  from  the  nuts 
and  acorns  of  the  former  denizens  of  the  soil. 

We  had  encouragement  that  Major  Poore,  the  prcprietor, 
would  give  us  a  history  of  this  plantation  to  incorporate  into 
this  report,  but  his  frequent  letters  from  the  capital  show  that 
his  attention  is  otherwise  engaged  at  present ;  but  as  the  plan- 
tation has  been  entered  for  a  premium  with  the  State  Society, 
the  public  will  in  due  time  become  possessed  with  a  full  history 
of  this  most  successful  experiment,  upon  the  raising  of  Forest 
Trees,  from  the  seed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Committee  of  this  Society 
had  no  occasion  to  act  officially  upon  this  plantation,  it  being- 
in  other  hands,  but  only  most  cheerfully  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  polite  invitation  of  Mr.  Poore,  to  learn 
something  which  is  of  importance  to  every  farmer,  and  the 
14 
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•whole  community;  for, jQotwithstan ding  the  observations  of  a 
former  report  upon  the  great  facility  with  which  Pine  and 
Birch  and  Maple  trees  renew  their  growth  when  cut  off  and 
spread  over  adjoining  fields  and  pastures,  and  the  rather  dis- 
couraging view  then  taken  as  to  the  prospect  of  raising  Oaks 
and  "Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  from  the  seed,  we  are  now  fully 
convinced  that  nothing  is  needed  but  to  select  suitable  ground, 
clear  it  entirely  of  any  previous  native  growth,  place  the  seed 
in  a  natural  manner  in  the  soil,  at  a  proper  season,  and  wait 
the  requisite  number  of  years  for  these  slow-growing  trees, 
and  we  may  have  the  most  denuded  districts  of  our  State 
amply  re-clothed  with  waving  forests,  and  ultimately  with 
timber  for  ships  and  for  frames,  which  will  three  times  out- 
last those  now  used  of  Pine  and  Hemlock. 

We  would  not  attempt  to  anticipate  or  supercede  the  account, 
which  will  in  due  time  be  given,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  new-made  forest,  but  merely  afford  the  public  intimation 
of  what  is  doing  in  a  most  interesting  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  leave  to  Major  Poore,  in  his  own  time  to  tell  us  hoio  it  is 
done ;  and  we  also  wish  to  express  our  obligation  to  Mr. 
Poore  and  his  family  for  their  polite  invitation  and  hospi- 
table entertainment,  which  render  the  day  one  long  to  be 
remembered. 

"VVe  close,  as  clergymen  say,  with  a  "  single  reflection," 
and  that  is,  that  we  have  seen  the  immense  advantage  of 
steadily  pursuing  the  same  object  on  the  same  spot  for  suc- 
cessive generations.  Mr.  Poore  is  not  a  new  man,  but  en- 
joys, and  most  worthily  succeeds,  a  race  of  ancestors  who 
have  cultivated  the  same  acres,  of  whom,  and  of  his  father, 
many  interesting  relicts  remain,  of  which  the  house  and  out- 
buildings, and  the  oldest  portion  of  this  plantation  of  Forest 
Trees,  are  the  most  interesting. 

For  the  Committee — Jeremiah  Spofford  Chairman. 
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REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON    THE    TREADWELL 

FARM. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  would  report : 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Committee,  the  farm 
has  been  occupied  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time.  On  the 
28th  of  December,  1863,  a  communication  was  laid  before 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  tenant,  to  the  effect 
that,  on  account  of  unforeseen  difficulties,  it  would  be  im- 
^  possible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  farm,  on  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  and  proposing  others.  These  propositions  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Caldwell  was  instructed  to  purchase  manure 
for  the  experiments  of  1864.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1864, 
Mr.  Caldwell  again  proposed  to  leave  the  farm,  on  terms  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  On  the  5th  of  May  follow- 
ing, the  Committee  met  again,  and  on  application  of  Mr. 
Caldwell,  voted : — 

That  an  arrangement  be  made  with  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  terms,  viz : — The  Society  will 
pay  Mr.  Caldwell  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  hetterments  al- 
lowed Mr.  Brown,  his  predecessor ;  and  Mr.  Caldwell  shall 
keep  the  sheep,  given  by  Mr.  Fay,  during  the  summer,  and 
return  them  to  Mr.  Fay  in  the  autumn,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  gift.  The  lease  was  canceled  and  Mr.  Caldwell  left 
the  farm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Salem,  June  20,  1864, 
a  proposal  to  sell  the  farm  was  rejected,  and  Messrs.  Dodge, 
Sutton,  Colman  and  Rogers  declined  longer  service  on  the 
Committee.  Messrs.  Joshua  L.  Newhall,  Edward  H.  Little, 
Joseph  Goodrich,  and  Warren  Ordway  were  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancies. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  Committee  met  at  the  farm,  chose 
Dr.  Merriam  Chairman,  and  voted  to  sell  the  standing  grass, 
and  the  straw  and  hay  now  on  hand,  and  to  let  the  pastures 
for  the  season. 

The   experiment  commenced   last   year  was   carried  out  by 
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instructing  the  Chairman  to  procure  the  weight  of  the  hay  cut 
on  the  2|  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  experiment.  Mr. 
Newhall  and  Dr.  Merriam  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
commence  an  experiment  in  improving  the  shallow  soil  of  the 
plain  field,  by  spreading  muck  on  the  surface — the  supply  of 
muck  being  convenient  in  the  adjoining  meadow. 

On  the  21st  of  November  the  Committee  met  at  the  farm, 
and  adjusted  the  account  left  by  Dr.  Merriam.  A  discussion 
arose  with  regard  to  leasing  the  farm  for  a  term  of  years,  but 
no  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  the  Committee  adjourned, 

A  vote  having  been  past  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Lawience,  by  which  the  disposal  of  the  farm  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  it 
was  considered  inexpedient  to  adopt  any  system  which  might 
interfere  with  this  arrangement.  The  plan  hitherto  adopted, 
of  managing  the  farm  under  a  long  lease,  has  failed.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  institute  experiments  of  any  great 
value,  with  the  mere  amount  of  the  rent  of  the  farm  ;  and  it 
has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  devote  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety to  such  experiments.  Nothing  now  remains  but  for  the 
Society  to  determine  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
farm  is  a  valuable  piece  of  property  for  it  to  retain  in  its 
possession.  An  experimental  farm  without  capital,  seems  to 
be  rather  a  burden  than  otherwise.  And  in  view  of  this,  the 
Committee,  to  whom  the  farm  has  been  entrusted,  deem  it 
expedient  and  proper,  to  protect  the  farm  from  strip  and 
waste,  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  proceeds  from  hay,  pasturage,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  *of 
the  Society  ;  meanwhile  awaiting  the  action  of  the  next 
annual    meeting. 

Geo.  B.  Loring,  Chairman. 
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OFFICERS   OF   THE   SOCIETY, 

FOR     1804-65. 


PRESIDENT. 

JOSEPH    HOW,    of    Methuen. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  of  South  Danvers. 
JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  of  Newbuiyport. 
DAVID  CHOATE,  of  Essex. 
ROYAL  A.  MERRIAM,  of  Topsfield. 

TREASURER. 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  of  South  Danver.s. 

SECRETARY. 

CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,  of  Danvers. 

HONORARY    TRUSTEES. 

JAMES  H.  DUNCAN,  of  Haverhill. 
JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  of  South  Danvers. 
RICHARD  S.  FAY,  of  Lynn. 
DANIEL  ADAMS,  of  Newbury. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  of  Hamilton. 


Ill 


TRUSTEES. 


Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers, 
Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Salem, 
William  Cogswell,  Bradford,  - 
Richmond  Dole,  Georgetown, 
Francis  Dodge,  Danvers, 
Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester, 
John  M.  Ives,  Salem, 
Joseph  F.  Ingalls,  Methuen, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  N.  Andover, 
John  Keeley,  Haverhill, 
George  B.  Loring,  Sr-lim, 
William  D.  Lamb,  Lawrence, 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem, 


Samuel  Moody,  W.  Newbury, 
Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield, 
J.  L.  Newhall,  Newburyport, 
William  Osborn,  Lynn, 
William  B.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Isaac  Patch,  Gloucester, 
Dan'l  H.  Stickney,  Groveland, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Newburyport, 
Daniel  G.  Todd,  Eowley, 
E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport, 
Enoch  Wood,  Boxford, 
Benj.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead, 
John  Whittredge,  Hamilton, 
Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly, 
Abraham  D.  Wait,  Ipswich. 


The  Trustees  whose  term 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

John  Keeley, 
Joseph  F.  Ingalls, 
Daniel  G.  Todd, 
Josepn  Kittredge, 
Thomas  P.  Gentlee, 
Enoch  Wood, 
Jonathan  Berry, 
Francis  Dodge, 
Joshua  L.  Newhall, 
Samuel  A.  Merrill, 


of  service  will  expire  on  the  day 
Society  in  1865,  are : 

William  Cogswell, 
Daniel  H.  Stickney, 
George  B.  Loring, 
Samuel  Moody,  Jr., 
Isaac  Patch, 
Richard  P.  Waters, 
Abraham  D.  Wait, 
William  Osborn, 
William  R.  Putnam, 
William  D.  Lamb. 
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NEW   MEMBERS  — 1864. 

Henry  Saltonstall,  S.  Danvers,  Charles  Shed,  Methuen, 
Joshua  N.  Kent,  Newbury,        John  W.  Frederick,  Methuen, 
Benj.  F.  Jenkins,  Andover,        Nathaniel  White,  Lawrence, 
James  C.  Stimpson,  Salem,         Geo.  W.  Annis,  Methuen, 
Charles  A.  Colby,  Lawrence,     Moses  T.  Stevens,  N.  Andover, 
Dan'l  Saunders,  Jr.,  Lawrence,  Eichard  W.  Bicker,  Gloucester, 
W.  H.  P.  Wright,  Lawrence,     W.  F.  Gile,  Lawrence, 
Charles  Webster,  Lawrence,      A.  J.  French,  Lawrence, 
Geo.  S.  Merrill,  Lawrence,        Frederick  W.  Nichols,  Lynn, 
Gilbert  E.  Hood,  Lawrence,       Jason  H.  Dana,  Lawrence, 
Jonathan  Morse,  Methuen,         George  W.  Cabot,  Lawrence, 
Jacob  Emerson,  Jr.,  Methuen,  Jacob  A.  Allen,  Lawrence,    ^ 
Edmund  Gage,  Boxford. 


Any  citizen  in  the  County  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his 
membership  from  the  Secretary.  No  fines  or  assessments  are 
ever  imposed.  Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Library  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  or- 
dained ministers  of  the  gospel  residing  in  the  County,  and 
editors  of  newspapers,  published  therein,  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Library. 


LIST  OF  ]piie:mium:s  &c. 


BULLS. 

"Willard  Pike,  Andover,  Ayrshire,  1st  premium, 
C.  0.  Cummings,  Andover,  Grade,  1st  premium. 

MILCH  cows. 
Joseph  S.  Howe,  Methuen,  1st  premium, 

HEIFERS. 


$8  00 
8  00 


00 


Enoch  T.  Northend,  Bradford,  3  years  old,  1st  premium,       6  00 
Eben  S.  Poor,  So.  Danvers,     2     "       "1st 
A.  C.  Rollins,  Methuen.  2     "       "   2d 

Cyrus  Blood,  "  yearlings,     1st 

Dan  Weed,  No.  Andover,  "  2d 


(( 

4  00 

(( 

3  00 

i( 

3  00 

<< 

Flint's 

Grasses. 

CALVES. 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  premium, 

WORKING     OXEN. 

David  Brickett,  Haverhill,  1st  premium, 
Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  2d  premium, 
Nathaniel  Little,  Newbury,  3d  premium, 

WORKING    STEERS. 

John  P.  Foster,  North  Andover,  premium, 
15 


4  00 


10  00 
8  00 
6  00 


6  00 
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STEERS. 


Enoch  T.  Northend,  Bradford,  3  years  old,  1st  prem.,     $6  00 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  2     "        "    1st      "  5  00 

Henry  N.  Hall,  Methuen,  2     "        **    M      "  4  00 


BROOD    MABES. 


William  Lucy,  Bradford,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Henry  L.  Hill,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 


FARM    AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 


M.  C.  Andrews,  Lawrence,  1st  premium,  8  00 

Geo.  W.  Annis,  Methuen,    2d         «  6  00 


COLTS. 


Joseph  Chandler,  Andover,  4  years  old,  1st  premium,  7  00 

M.  C.  Andrews,  Lawrence,  3      "       "     1st         "  6  00 

Geo.  B.  Martin,  Dan  vers,     2      "       "     1st         "  5  00 

Amos  Poor,  Haverhill,  yearling,                1st         "  4  00 


SWINE. 


Daniel  Carlton,  No.  Andover,  breeding  sow,  1st  prem.,      5  00 
Jas.  H.  Reynolds,  **         "  weaned  pigs,  1st      "  5  00 

Oliver  P.  Killam,  Boxford  "         "       2d      «  3  00 


SHEEP COARSE    WOOLED. 

Chas.  Corliss,  Haverhill,  Cotswold  Buck,    1st  prem.,         5  00 
Chas.  Corliss,         «*  "         Lambs,  1st      " 

Harris's  Insects. 

SHEEP FINE     WOOLED . 

Alfred  M.  Moore,  W.  Newbury,  flock  Merinos,  prem.,        5  00 
Geo.  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Merino  Ram,    premium,  5  00 

Geo.  B.  Loring,      "  '*       Lambs,       " 

Harris's  Insects. 

POULTRY. 

Robert  Buxton,  South  Dauvers,  Brahmas,    gratuity,  4  00 
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Robert  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  Leghorns,  gratuity,  50 

John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  Brahmas,                             "  4  00 
John  Swinerton,  Danvers,  Brahmas,                   *' 

Harris's  Insects  and  1  00 

J.  A.  Allen,  Lawrence,  Doves,  gratuity,  50 

PLOUGHING DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  10  00 

T  '     i"  i-?  ^j  •  1      ?  West  Newbury  2d  premium,  9  00 

Joseph  (jroodnch,  )  j         r 

Jaques  &  Little,  Newbury,  3d  premium,  8  00 

G.  W.  Winslow,  Marblehead,  4th  premium,  7  00 

PLOUGHING- — SINGLE    TEAMS. 

Eichard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,   1st  premium, 
John  P.  Foster,  No.  Andover,  2d         ♦' 
Oliver  P.  Killam,  Boxford,        3d 

PLOUGHING HOKSES. 

M.  H.  Poor,  West  Newbury,  1st  premium. 
Moody  Dole,  Georgetown,      2d         " 
S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  3d 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS GRATUITIES. 

Amos  Poor,  Jr.,  West  Newbury, 

Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Parker,  Gannet  &  Osgood,  Boston, 

Abraham  Patch,  Jr.,  Danvers,  water  drawer, 

H.  W.  Headon,  Haverhill,  washing  and  wringing  machine,   1  00 

A.  S.  Barker,  Lawrence,  pumps,  1  00 

Saunders  &  Rasford,  Boston,  clothes  drier,  50 

Luther  Thayer,  Brighton,  feed  cutter,  50 

BUTTER. 

Sarah  L.  Ridgway,  Newbury,  1st  premium,  8  00 


7  00 

6  00 

5  00 

8  00 

6  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  50 

4  50 

1  00 

IIG 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  2d  premium,  $6  00 
Sarah  J.  Searle,  Methuen,     3d         « 

Harris's  Insects. 

Daniel  Silloway,  West  Newbury,  1st  premium,  8  00 

D.  P.  Nelson,         "           "          2d         "  6  00 
Sarah  L.  Ridgway,  Newbury,       3d         *' 

Harris's  Insects. 

FARMS. 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  Derby  Farm,  1st  premium,  30  00 

IMPROVING   WET   MEADOW   AND    SWAMP    LANDS. 

George  A.  Currier,  Middleton,  1st  premium,  15  00 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH    MANURES. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  1st  premium,  15  00 

GRAIN    CROPS. 

Ben:  Perley  Poore,  W.  Newbury,  corn  crop,  1st  prem.,  10  00 

Samuel  A  Merrill,  Salem,  wheat  crops,  1st  prem.,  8  00 

ROOT    CROPS. 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  cabbage  crop,  1st  premium,  8  00 
Hiram  A.   Stiles,   Middleton,   Summer   English   Tur- 
nips, 1st  premium,  8  00 

Awarded  by  the  Committtee  on  Vegetables,  20  00 

"           «                •*                Fruits,  83  25 

«           «                "                Flowers,  22  00 

"           "               "                Articles  from  Leather,  25  00 
"           "               **                Counterpanes,  Rugs,  &c.  41  75 

"           "                «                 Fancy  Articles,  &c.,  56  25 

"           "                ♦'                Bread  and  Honey,  8  00 

Total,  -  $647  25 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMSj    &C. 

Amount  awarded  to  Farms,  $S0  00 

"  "  Improving AVet Meadows  &c.  15  00 

"  "  Experiments  with  Manures,    15  00 


tf 

It 

Ploughing, 

69  00 

t( 

ti 

Farm  Implements, 

19  00 

f  1  ^Q   00 

FARM    STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  to  Bulls, 

$16  00 

et 

Milch  Cows, 

8  00 

t( 

Heifers, 

16  00 

(( 

Calves, 

4  00 

tt 

Working  Oxen  and  Steers, 

,    30  00 

(t 

Steers, 

15  00 

tt 

Breeding  Mares, 

18  00 

tt 

Farm  and  Draft  Horses, 

14  00 

tt 

Colts, 

22  00 

tt 

Swine, 

13  00 

tt 

Sheep, 

15  00 

It 

Poultry, 

FARM    PRODUCTS. 

10  00 

$181  00 

Amount  awarded  to  Corn  Crop, 

10  00 

tt 

Wheat  Crop, 

8  00 

tt 

Root  Crops, 

16  00 

tt 

Vegetables, 

20  00 

tt 

Fruits,  &c. 

88  25 

tt 

Flowers, 

22  00 

tt 

Butter  and  Cheese, 

28  00 

tt 

Bread  and  Honey, 

8  00 

tt 

All  other  objects. 

123  00 

Total,  $647  25 
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LIBRARY. 


The  Library  is  established  at  the  Plummer  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Salem,  where  Members  can  obtain  Books  under  the 
following 

REGULATIONS: 


1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library 
TWO  VOLUMES,  on  signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing 
to  be  accountable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks, 
after  being  notified  (by  the  Librarian)  that  the  same  is  wanted 
by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library  shall  be  returned 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  November,  in  each  year ;  that  the 
same  may  be  examined  and  the  condition  of  the  Library  re- 
ported to  the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to 
these  Regulations,  shall  thereby  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking 
books  from  the  Library. 
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ADDRESS. 


As  I  present  myself  at  a  farmers'  festival,  to  address  an 
assembly  of  husbandmen,  my  position  reminds  me  of  a  story, 
familiar  to  all  school-boys  in  those  less-enlightened,  but  not 
less  happy  days,  when  Rollin  and  Goldsmith  were  held  to  be 
good  authority  in  matters  of  Grecian  history.  The  Spartans — 
so  ran  the  tale — at  a  certain  period  in  their  career,  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  prowess  and  prestige  which  had  so  long  made 
them  to  be  dreaded  as  the  fighting  game-cocks  of  Greece,^ 
having  suffered  repeated  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Mes- 
senian,  Aristomenes.  In  this  emergency,  they  so  far  humbled 
themselves  as  to  beg  their  great  hereditary  rival  to  send  them 
a  general  who  might  once  more  lead  them  to  victory.  At  first, 
they  must  have  regarded  the  prompt  response  of  Athens,  as 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  grim,  practical  joke  ; — for  she 
sent  them  not  a  Themistocles  —  not,  as  in  later  days,  a 
Kimon — but  only  a  poor,  limping  schoolmaster.  Tyrtajus, 
however,  was  more  than  a  mere  pedagogue — and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  men  of  the  Eurotas,  roused  by  his  inspirino* 
■words,    and    marching    to   his    patriotic    melodies,   with    the 
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Dorian  accompaniment  "  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,"  had 
more  than  restored  the  faded  glories  of  LacedcTmon.* 

Is  it  an  error  to  suppose  that  in  frequently  selecting  their 
annual  orator  from  men  who  make  no  pretension  to  a  famili- 
arity with  the  farmer's  vocation,  the  managers  of  this  society, 
recognize  and  re-affirm  a  truth  which  was  illustrated  by  the 
singular  incident  just  related?  May  it  not  be  said  of  every 
human  enterprise  and  pursuit,  that  there  are  principles,  mo- 
tives, important  considerations,  which,  lying  back  of  theoretic 
knowledge,  and  of  practical  skill,  are  yet  equally  essential 
with  these  to  successful  progress  ? 

But  when  we  come  to  such  elements  of  influence  and  of 
action,  we  find  ourselves  standing  on  common  ground.  These 
are  sources  of  thought  and  feeling  from  which  all  can  draw. 
To  unfold  their  mysteries  demands  no  expert — calls  for  no 
prophet's  eye,  or  tongue.  Had  I  imagined,  gentlemen,  that 
you  would  expect  me  to  talk  to  you  learnedly  and  technically 
of  agricultural  principles,  processes,  and  results,  certainly  you 
■would  not  have  seen  me  here  to-day.  May  I  not  indulge  the 
hope,  that  apart  from  topics  which  belong  to  your  own  speci- 
alty, even  a  retired  school-master  may  find  something  to  say 
not  wholly  uusuited  to  the  place  and  hour  ? 

To  one  thus  engaged,  and  who  would  i\;in  make  the  most  of 
his  brief  allowance,  the  selection  of  topics  is  not  always  easy. 
So  numerous  are  the  subjects  of  interest  and  of  importance, 
that  one  is  puzzled  which  to  take.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  dif- 
ficulty. The  necessary  limitation  of  time,  and  the  actual  lim- 
itation of  patience,  preclude  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  any 
one  theme.  Although,  during  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  received  and  accepted  this  appointment,  much 
of  my  reading   has   been   agricultural,  I  could  expect  from  so 

*While  Mr,  Grote  sets  aside  the  account  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  two 
Messenian  wars,  as  being  little  more  than  a  string  of  poetical  tableaux,  he 
does  not  attem^Dt  to  shake  our  faith  in  Tyrtoeus — the  schoolmaster  and  the 
poet — whose  martial  airs  and  emphatic  exhortations  to  union  and  courage, 
were,  as  he  conceives,  well  fitted  to  impress  a  people  like  the  Spartans. 


brief  a  study,  little  more  than  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit 
required  alike  by  the  subject  and  the  occasion.  To  this  end 
I  took  up  the  history  of  agriculture  as  recorded  in  our  State 
Reports,  and  especially  in  the  published  transactions  of  this 
society. 

Distance  and  absence,  rather  than  wairt  of  interest,  had 
prevented  me  from  keeping  along,  as  you  have  done,  with  this 
valuable  series  of  annual  issues, — so  that  the  great  mass  of 
facts  and  opinions,  preserved  therein,  had,  for  me,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  freshness  of  novelty.  In  reference  to  such  a  re- 
view, my  comparative  ignorance,  was,  perhaps,  rather  advan- 
tageous— since  it  left  me  free  from  those  prepossessions — 
favorable  or  unfavorable — which  are  apt  to  bias  the  judgment. 
I  ask  your  indulgence,  while  I  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
record  of  our  own  society. 

This  association  was  founded,  as  you  know,  in  1817.  A 
sensible  address  by  Mr.  Pickering  was  read  to  the  society 
in  1818 — its  author  being  unavoidably  absent.  In  February, 
1820,  Mr.  Pickering  again  addressed  the  society,  in  a  dis- 
course full  of  practical  information  and  advice.  On  the  fifth 
of  October  in  that  year  the  society  held,  in  my  native  town, 
its  first  »cattle-show,  and  perfectly  do  I  still  recall  the  tall  and 
venerable  form  of  its  first  President,  as  I  saw  him  holding  his 
own  plough  in  the  competitive  trial  of  that  occasion.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  memorable  example.  Many  years  before  that  day 
the  name  of  Timothy  Pickering  had  been  written  bright  and 
high  on  the  temple  of  our  national  fame.  And  now,  in  that 
hardy,  vigorous  old  lloman,  we  saw  one,  who  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished patriot  and  warrior  of  the  Revolution — an  illus- 
trious founder  and  administrator  of  the  Republic — a  senator 
and  statesman  —  and,  better  than  all,  the  counsellor  and 
friend  of  Washington.  Having,  not  long  before,  retired  from 
the  public  service,  he  was  living,  a  hard-working  farmer,  on 
his  own  ground  near  Wenham  Pond.  To  this  employment  he 
brought  judgment  and  skill,  and  the  matured  wisdom  of  long 
and   varied   observation.     His   devotion  to  asrriculture  was  not 
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only  earnest  and  enlightened,  but  benevolently  expansive.  By 
his  voice  and  pen,  by  precept  and  by  example,  he  did  much 
toward  awakening  in  this  community,  a  deeper  and  more  in- 
telligent interest,  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  Among  the  founders 
of  this  association  he  was  unquestionably  the  leading  man,— 
and  that  it  came  into  being  under  such  auspices,  is  an  honor 
to  which  the  society  may  ever  look  back  with  commendable 
pride.* 

Col.  Pickering's  Presidency  of  ten  years  ended  only  with 
his  life.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Pickering's  death,  that 
the  Rev.  Henry  Colman  became  a  farmer  in  this  county  and 
a  zealous  member  of  this  society.  To  his  active  member- 
ship— his  hearty  co-operation — his  admirable  contributions — 
the  Transactions  bear  constant  witness.  Nor  did  his  interest 
or  his  efforts  cease  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
Essex  county.  This  society  had  been  his  first  love,  and  from 
his  home  at  Meadowbanks  he  sent  to  it  many  valuable  com- 
munications. I  find  it  stated  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
more  than  two  hundred  articles  from  his  pen  appeared  in  your 
Transactions.  I  have  looked  through  many  of  these  commu- 
nications with  a  conviction  that  they  do  high  credit  both  to 
his  head  and  heart.  That  the  name  of  Henry  Colman  is  con- 
nected indissolubly  with  the  agricultural  history  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  of  Essex  county, f — and  that  our  American  pub- 
lic was  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  its  earliest  and  most  authen- 
tic information  in  regard  to  the  farms  and  husbandry  of  Great 
Britain — a  country  in  which  he  spent  several  years  of  careful 
observation  —  are  facts,  of  which  only  the  youngest  of  my 
auditors  can  need  to  be  reminded. 

Among  other  names  of  note  that  belong  to  our  earlier  an- 
nals, that  of  Andrew  Nichols  is  conspicuous.  He  addressed 
the   society  in    1820,  and   uttered   in  his  sensible  discourse,  a 

♦See  Appendix  A. 

fin  1837,  Mr.  Colman  Avas  appointed  Commissioner  for  an  agricultural 
survey  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  first  Report  was  a  full  and  minute  account 
of  the  agricultural  condition  and  resources  of  Essex  county. 


good  many  things  which,  would  well  bear  repeating  now.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  attainment,  and 
contributed  often  and  largely  to  the  published  pages  of  the 
society. 

On  the  roll  of  officers  for  1821 — the  earliest  list  which  has 
come  under  my  eye — I  find  the  name  of  John  W.  Proctor, 
as  corresponding  and  recording  secretary, — and  the  same  name 
is  found,  I  believe,  in  every  report  of  the  society's  officers 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  undiminished  confidence  on  one 
side,  and  of  unremitting  service  on  the  other.  Mr.  Proctor 
has  filled  I  think  nearly  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  so- 
ciety— has  sat  on  committees  without  number — has  found 
time  and  strength  to  make  many  elaborate  reports,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  annual  pamphlet  many  instructive,  and  some 
spicy  articles. 

You  would  not  thank  me  should  I  here  omit  to  name,  as 
among  the  veteran,  and  yet  living  pioneers  of  this  association, 
those  youthful  octogenarians,  and  faithful  laborers  in  your 
cause — Colonel  Colman  and  Colonel  Adams. 

The  annual  addresses  of  this  association  have,  I  believe,  been 
given  always  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  county — forming  a 
long  line  of  honored  names.  Without  pretending  to  have 
carefully  read  all  these  productions,  I  have  acquired,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  their  general  character  and 
merits.  Of  course  they  are  very  unlike.  Their  trains  of 
thought  and  their  modes  of  expression,  are  modified — as  we 
would  prefer  that  they  should  be — by  the  training  and  hab- 
its—  the  peculiarities  and  tastes  of  the  respective  writers. 
But  in  their  general  aim  they  are  alike  elevated — and  in 
their  actual  tendencies  they  are  alike  useful.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  these  addresses  constitute  a  valuable  body  of 
learning  and  counsel  —  specially  designed  indeed  for  the 
farmer's  advantage  —  but  broad  enough  to  be  of  service  to 
us  all. 

On  looking  over  and  classifying  the  names  of  your  orators, 
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I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  they  belong  almost  wholly 
to  the  professions,  so  called.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Moses  Newell,  and  the  two  Newhalls,  I  believe  there  has 
not  been  one  among  them,  who  could  claim  that  he  was,  and 
always  had  been  exclusively  a  farmer.  Others  like  Colman, 
Dodge,  Payson,  Pooke  and  Loking,  were  professional  men, 
wlio  had  turned  farmers.  I  found  one  chemist,  one  teacher, 
one  factory  superintendent,  one  editor,  and  two  ex-(  lergymen.* 
Andrew  Nichols,  Spofford,  and  Kelley,  belong,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  to  the  medical  department.  Abbott,  Eaton,  Perry, 
WiTHiNGTON,  and  Braman,  are  names  with  which  we  have 
long  associated  thouglits  of  reverence,  that  asked  no  aid  of 
prefix  or  affix.  How  liberally  the  Bar  of  Essex  has  contri- 
buted to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  farmers  on  these 
occasions,  will  appear  from  a  simple  enumeration  of  names 
that  need  no  praise  of  mine.  They  are  Salton stall.  Gush- 
ing, Moseley,  Howes,  Proctor,  Duncan,  King,  Hunting- 
ton, Hazen,  Abbott,  Saunders,  Ware. 

But  to  me,  in  perusing  those  Transactions,  no  part  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  so  gratifying,  as  the  more  extended  reports,  and 
the  essays  on  particular  subjects.  In  this  respect  these  vol- 
umes are  exceedingly  rich.  In  them  the  society  seems  to 
have  embodied  its  most  valuable  science,  and  its  sprightliest 
literature.  Indeed  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  with  material  at 
hand  so  abundant,  so  valuable,  and  so  entertaining  often,  it 
has  not  occurred  to  some  one,  that  a  volume  might  be  made, 
in  which  these  scattered  and  half-forgotten  treasures,  should 
be  collected,  and  arranged,  and  put  into  general  and  useful 
circulation. 

Much   do   I   regret   that   my  narrow   bounds  of   time   and 

space,   and   the   imperious,  inevitable   dinner-hour  just   ahead 

will   not   allow  me    here   to   go  a  little  into  particuhirs.      Pos- 

*Thcse  five,  in  the  order  of  naming,  are  James  R.  Nichols,  Alomzo  Gbay, 
Henry  K.  Oi.iveu,  George  J.  L.  Colby,  Allen  Putnam  and  Edwin  M. 
Stone.  Five  other  names  complete  the  catalogue  of  orators,  namely,  Na- 
thaniel Gage,  IIichard  S.  Fay,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  James  J.  II.  Gregory 
and  John  L.  Russell.     See  Appendix  B. 


sibly  I  miglit  recall  to  yoiar  minds,  not  unpleasantly,  and  not 
unprofitably,  many  an  amusing,  and  many  an  instructive  pas- 
sage, over  -which  you  have  laughed,  or  over  which  you  have 
pondered  in  days  gone  by. 

These  pleasant  and  useful  contributions  will  be  found  to 
vary  in  tone  and  style  not  only  with  the  subjects  they  discuss, 
but  with  the  particular  tastes  and  temperaments  of  their  au- 
thors. You  have  in  them  all  sorts  of  writing ;  now  it  is 
calm,  solid,  exact,  instructive — now  lively,  and  comic,  it 
may  be — sometimes,  perhaps,  it  would  rank  as  florid — while, 
occasionally,  the  thing  is  rather  over-done,  and  would  have 
been  excluded  by  the  critical  Tony  Veller — as  "  werging  on 
the  poetical." 

Of  the  serio-comic  style,  I  doubt  if  English  literature,  or 
any  other  literature,  affords  finer  examples  than  Mr.  Fitch 
Poole's  Eeports  upon  Swine  and  Poultry,  and  his  inimitable 
account  of  the  convention  of  domestic  fowls,  held  in  this 
city  of  Lawrence  in  the  year  1852. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  (and  I  respectfully  suggest  it  to 
the  editor  of  the  annual  pamphlet)  to  publish  a  catalogue  of 
these  contributions,  with  the  ^'■ears  of  their  appearance,  and 
the  names  of  their  authors.  While  it  would  recall  attention 
to  them,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  great  convenience  and 
utility.  At  present,  it  is  an  affair  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
find  any  particular  article  in  the  Transactions — partly  from 
the  want  of  a  continuous  paging, — but  still  more  from  the 
fact,  that  there  is  no  general  index. 

A  sentence  or  two  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the 
statistical  portion  of  these  volumes  ; — their  word  and  figure 
statements  of  crops  and  of  animals  raised — of  butter  and  of 
cheese  made — of  meadows  reclaimed — of  orchards  and  forests 
planted  ; — every  thing,  in  fact,  that  belongs  to  agricultural 
operations  and  results.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
reports  of  the  Essex  farmers  compare  favorably  enough  with 
similar  reports  made  in  other  counties  and  in  other  States. 
But    I   have   not   been   able   to  regard   them   as   coming   any 
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where  near  the  standard  which  should  always  be  aimed  at  in 
statements  of  this  kind.  The  fault  springs  undoubtedly  from 
loose  habits  of  observation,  from  inacurate  and  merely  con- 
jectural estimates,  and  from  the  general  neglect  of  exact 
accounts. 

To  form  a  system  in  agriculture  as  in  anything  else, — to 
deduce  and  lay  down  rules, — we  must  first  collect  the  facts. 
But  this  alone  is  not  enough.  Unless  the  observations  are  of 
the  right  kind,  and  made  in  the  right  way  ;  unless  they  are 
exact,  and  accurate, — so  conducted  and  so  reported  as  to  ad- 
mit of  proper  arrangement  and  comparison, — they  will  avail 
little,  and  may  even  lead  to  confused  and  mistaken  notions. 
It  has  been  well  suggested  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
savans,* — that  it  is  just  at  this  point  where  science  may  come 
in  as  the  most  efficient  hand-maid  of  agriculture — and  the 
aid  which  she  proffers  is  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  analysis, 
of  reasoning,  or  of  new  discovery,  as  in  showing  practical 
people  just  Jiow  to  experiment,  and  liow  to  observe. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  value  and  desirableness  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  schools.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
their  possible  and  probable  utility  has  often  been  set  too  high : 
that  results  are  expected,  which  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  cannot  be  realized.  So  far,  however,  as  such  schools 
should  inculcate  and  enforce  the  great  lesson  of  careful  ob- 
servation, careful  practice,  careful  estimates,  and  careful  re- 
cords, they  would  render  invaluable  service.  This,  at  least, 
is  within  their  reach.  Taught  and  trained  in  such  a  school, 
to  see  things,  to  do  things,  to  state  things,  with  that  keenness, 
and  rigor,  and  mathematical  exactness,  which  true  science 
always  demands,  their  pupils  would  go  forth  to  their  separate 
tasks  in  life,  with  just  that  fitting  which  their  work  re- 
quires. 

Both  from  what  I  read,  and  what  I  hear,  I  perceive  abun- 
dant evidence   that   much  vagueness,  and  even  contrariety  of 

*Plof.    WiLLLUI   B.   BOGERS. 
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opinion,  yet  prevail  among  the  farmers,  —  and  this  too  in 
regard  to  matters  of  great  practical  moment.  A  long  list 
of  points  that  seem  still  to  be  unsettled — at  least  in  many 
minds — might  easily  be  made  out.  Probably  most  of  these 
problems  need  for  their  solution,  nothing  but  careful  investi- 
gation, accurate  and  patient  experimentation,  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  more  occult  laws  and  operations  of  nature, 
and  some  knowledge  of  what  has  already  been  ascertained 
and  proved. 

From  numerous  instances  which  I  might  adduce  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark,  I  select  two,  taking  them  just  as  they 
come  to  hand.  And,  first,  a  word  or  two  on  what  may  be 
called  the  bird  question.  That  this  is  not  entirely  settled,  I 
think  you  will  all  allow. 

The  Transactions  of  this  society  for  the  year  1858,  contain 
a  short  but  very  spirited  article  from  Mr.  Nathan  Page  of 
Danversport,  on  the  fruit-devouring  habits  of  the  robin.  Mr. 
Page  certainly  seems  to  make  out  a  pretty  strong  case,  and, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a  rather  hard  one.  He  clearly  has 
no  faith  in  that  bird  as  a  useful  destroyer  of  insects,  and 
thinks  that  their  animal  food  is  limited  to  earth-worms, 
whose  operations  are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful.  Mr. 
Page  raises  strawberries  for  his  own  use,  and  for  the  market, 
and  these  winged  gormandizers  steal  from  him,  without  scru- 
ple or  compunction.  Before  he  can  get  on  the  ground,  they 
are  there,  seizing  and  swallowing  his  earliest,  largest  ber- 
ries— fruit  for  which  he  could  have  fifty  cents  a  quart.  The 
tax  assessed  on  him  by  these  robins — and  collected  too — is 
more  than  all  his  other  taxes  for  town,  state  and  nation. 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  nimble  little  rascals  take  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  adding  insult  to  injury.  For  when,  provoked  be- 
yond endurance,  he  sometimes  takes  his  fowling  piece  and 
blazes  away  at  them — they  fly  off  indeed,  for  an  instant, 
but  soon  return  to  their  repast — chattering,  as  they  gobble 
down  his  berries,  and  as  if  they  were  making  fun  of  his 
marksmanship — "  ain't  dead  yet." 
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With  much  show  of  reason  he  urges  that  his  neighbor, 
who  will,  at  any  time,  kill  a  chicken  for  thirty  cents'  worth 
of  meat,  ought  not  to  object  to  his  shooting  a  robin  to  save 
three  dollars'  worth  of  fruit.  The  article  closes  with  this 
posing  question,  meant  for  that  same  poultry  and  meat-eating 
neighbor.  **  If  he  can  kill  a  happy,  playful,  innocent,  and 
affectionate  lamb,  without  injury  to  his  moral  nature,  how 
can  it  be  so  very  wrong  for  me  to  shoot  a  pestiferous  robin  ?" 

While  the  greedy  robin  gives  so  much  trouble  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist, the  crow  and  the  blackbird  vex  the  righteous  soul 
of  the  hard-working  farmer.  In  spite  of  strings,  and  flut- 
tering shingles,  and  clacking  wind-mills,  and  hideous  scare- 
crows— those  fearless  depredators  invade  the  corn-field,  and 
pull  up  the  young  plants  by  thousands.  Often  have  I  heard 
mild,  good  men  speak  with  real  bitterness  of  these  marauders. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  general  feeling  of  boys  and  men  has  been, 
and  still  is,  that  these  black  thieves  deserve  no  mercy  at  all. 

And  yet,  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  read  in 
regard  to  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the 
policy  of  destroying  or  of  protecting  birds,  is  a  question  of 
far  greater  magnitude  and  importance,  than  men  generally 
attach  to  it.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  Teachers' 
meeting  in  this  county,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
lecture  from  a  distinguished  naturalist,  whose  early  and  un- 
happy death  science  still  deplores.  It  was  from  the  lips 
of  the  gifted  William  Oakes  that  I  first  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  true  functions  and  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
feathered  creation.  With  simple,  unstudied  eloquence,  and 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  student  of  nature,  he  dwelt  on 
the  happiness  of  bird-life — the  exquisite  grace  of  form  and 
movement — the  inimitable  variety  and  beauty  of  their  plu- 
mage— their  bodies  filled,  as  it  were,  with  oxygen,  and  per- 
petually bathed  in  it — their  motions  so  easy  and  so  free — 
and  their  whole  being  so  full  of  enjoyment,  that  its  ecstacy 
was  constantly  and  fitly  gushing  out,  in  those  warbled  melo- 
dies which  fill  all  the  air,  and  charm  every  ear. 
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But  especially  did  he  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  birds  are 
the  natural  allies  and  friends  of  man.  Stating'and  illustrating 
the  immense  powers  of  re-production,  possessed  by  the  count- 
less insect  tribes,  and  the  fearful  ravage  which  has  always 
followed,  and  always  -will  follow  their  unchecked  develop- 
ment— he  showed  us  that  to  birds  alone  can  "we  look  for  an 
efficient  remedy.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  assertion,  he 
mentioned  that,  sometime,  I  think  in  the  18th  century,  a  cer- 
tain county  in  Virginia  had  become  the  home  of  numerous 
birds.  The  planters  were  much  annoyed  by  their  depreda- 
tions— and  at  last  determined  to  be  rid  of  them.  They  got 
up  a  grand  hunt.  Every  man  and  boy  in  the  district  turned 
out.  The  whole  territory  was  traversed,  and  every  luckless 
bird  in  it  was  shot  or  scared  away.  It  took  but  a  very  few 
years  to  show  them  their  mistake.  Bugs,  caterpillars,  aphi- 
des, moles  and  mice,  now  had  the  field  all  to  themselves.  And 
then,  with  ruin  and  starvation  looking  them  full  in  the  face, 
the  convinced  and  repentant  planters,  took  measures  to  win 
back  the  exiled  birds. 

In  our  Transactions  for  1861 — three  years  after  Mr.  Page's 
onslaught  upon  the  robin — Mr.  Wilson  Flagg  appears  with 
"  A  Plea  for  the  Birds  on  account  of  their  utility  to  Agricul- 
ture." His  defence  of  the  birds  is  elaborate  and  thorough. 
An  admirer  and  careful  observer,  himself,  he  has  collected  a 
large  amount  of  facts,  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  food  of 
many  different  birds.  If  these  statements  can  be  relied  on — 
if  they  are  veritable  facts — and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
them — those  who  encourage,  and  even  those  who  wink  at  the 
wanton  destruction  of  our  birds,  are  chargeable  not  only  with 
folly,  but  with  madness. 

Mr.  Flagg's  vindication  of  the  robin  is  full  and  complete, 
and  well  entitles  him  to  the  reward  of  that  bird's  earliest  and 
sweetest  song.  I  wish  I  could  have  heard  what  Mr  Page 
said  when  he  read  Mr.  Flagg's  statement  that  the  robin  "em- 
ploys fruit  only  as  a  dessert — not  as  his  substantial  meal." 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
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for  the  year  1862,  contains  an  article,  similar  in  design  and 
character  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Plagg,  being  extracts  from  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  De  Tschudi  of  Switzerland.  It 
fully  confirms,  and  more  than  confirms,  Mr.  Flagg's  declara- 
tions in  reference  to  the  actual  and  possible  ravages  of  insects, 
and  the  counter-active  energies  of  birds.  I  wish  that  I  had 
time  to  give  you  here,  even  a  brief  resume  of  the  important 
facts  and  considerations,  contained  in  the  article.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  two  short  items,  which  I  condense  from 
De  Tschudi. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  was  very  fond  of  cherries, 
and  so  were  the  sparrows.  Provoked  by  repeated  losses  of 
his  favorite  fruit,  he  set  a  price  on  their  heads,  and  forthwith 
all  Prussia  began  to  pop  away  at  the  poor  friendless  birds. 
In  two  years'  time  the  sparrows  had  mostly  disappeared,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  the  feathered  race,  who  were  fright- 
ened off  by  the  continuous  fusilade.  Meanwhile  the  cater- 
pillars and  other  insects  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent, 
making  short  work  not  only  of  the  royal  cherries,  but  of  al- 
most everything  else  that  grew, — until  the  great  king  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  no  power  to  alter  what  has 
been  ordained  by  a  far  greater  King.  He  retracted  his  order, 
and  imported  sparrows  from  other  countries,  at  considerable 
cost,  to  supply  the  place  and  perform  the  functions  of  the 
murdered  innocents. 

We  are  told  here  that  the  cuckoo  feeds  on  hairy  caterpil- 
lars— a  singular  taste  certainly,  but  he  likes  them  and  digests 
them  comfortably.  As  he  eats  all  the  time,  he  manages  to 
get  down  nearly  200  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Supposing  that 
half  of  them  are  females,  a  single  cuckoo  daily  destroys  in 
embryo  more  than  42,000  destructive  caterpillars.  Is  he  no 
benefactor  ? 

That  plants  under  tillage  are  greatly  benefitted  by  a  fre- 
quent stirring  of  the  ground  in  which  they  stand,  though 
there  may  be  no  weeds  to  destroy,  and  that  this  holds  true 
even  in  times  of  severe  drought,  is  an  assertion  with  which  I 
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have  been  familiar  from  boyhood.  I  have  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  old  men,  and  I  have  seen  it  repeated  in  agricultural 
reports.  During  this  long  period,  I  think  a  good  many  per- 
sons must  have  proved  it  to  be  true.  I  have  never  seen  a 
denial  of  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  experimental  evidence 
of  its  fallacy  has  ever  been  adduced.  But  if  this  idea  be 
correct,  why  is  it  not  more  generally  acted  upon  ?  Why, 
for  instance,  during  the  last  two  months  of  drought,  have 
our  Essex  farmers  been  looking  in  mute  despair  at  their 
■wilting  corn  and  withering  vines,  instead  of  pushing  through 
the  rows  every  few  days  with  plough,  or  cultivator?  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  I  consider  to  be,  simply,  a  want  of 
faith.  To  most  people  the  thing  seems  unreasonable — in- 
credible. AVhy  disturb  the  arid  soil,  when  there  is  no  mois- 
ture in  the  air  to  go  down,  and,  apparently,  none  in  the 
ground  to  come  up  ? 

And  yet  science  and  observation  have  not  only  verified 
this  doctrine,  but  they  explain  it.  There  is,  you  know,  an 
element  in  all  productive  soil,  from  which  plants  derive  much 
of  their  support,  and  which  is  called  geine  or  humus.  When 
atmospheric  air,  or  rather  when  one  of  its  constituents,  unites 
with  this  substance,  the  products  are  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Careful  observation  has  shown  that  on  ground  recently  stirred, 
950  pounds  of  water  rise  hourly  from  a  single  acre.  That  is 
to  say,  the  result  of  this  surface-agitation  is  a  daily  production 
of  more  than  eleven  tons  of  water  to  the  acre,  all  of  which 
passes  off  by  evaporation — not  to  mention  what  goes  into  the 
thirsty  spongioles  and  rootlets,  or  what  still  remains  in  the 
ground. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  you  have,  at  command,  a  port- 
able, perennial,  inexhaustible,  wheel -mounted  fountain,  as 
compact  and  as  easily  worked  as  the  plough  or  cultivator, 
and  that  by  simply  running  it  through  your  drills  and  rows, 
you  could  give  them  all  the  moisture  they  need  for  a  week ; — 
would  you  let  such  a  machine  stand  idle,  while  your  corn  and 
potatoes  were  drying  up  before  your  eyes  ?     I  trow  not.     But* 
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if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  human  testimony  and  on 
exact  science — if  Dana*  and  Liebig  can  be  believed,  you 
have,  already,  in  your  little  cultivator, — yes,  even  in  your 
hoe — an  irrigating  machine,  quite  as  powerful  and  almost  as 
magical,  as  would  be  my  hypothetical  watering  pot. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  this  ground-stirring,  is  no  less  valuable  than  the 
water — since  it  supplies  the  plant  with  an  essential  portion 
of  its  food,  and  in  a  form  which  is  readily  received  and 
assimilated. t 

Assuming  that  these  statements  are  substantially"  correct, 
am  I  not  justified  in  ascribing  the  all  but  universal  neglect 
of  a  remedial  measure  so  simple  and  so  easy  to  lack  of 
faith  ?  And  can  this  indolent  scepticism  be  assigned  to  any 
other  cause  than  needless  ignorance  ?  This  is  only  one  of 
many  and  even  more  important  examples  that  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  how  useful  to  the  farmer,  would  be  some 
knowledge  of  those  chemical  principles  and  agencies,  which 
have  so  much  to  do  with  all  the  processes  of  groAvth  and  of 
decay.  Let  him  learn,  as  he  may  easily  learn,  and  let  him 
ever  remember  what  mighty  forces  stand  all  around  him, 
waiting,  like  unseen  angels,  to  speed  him  on  his  way,  the 
moment  he  puts  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.+ 

Is  it  not,  for  instance,  worth  his  while,  and  would  it  not 
be  well  for  us  all,  to  become,  in  some  degree,  familiar  with 
the  nature  and  capacities  of  that  wonderful  substance,  which 
makes  up  half  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe — which  consti- 
tutes eight -ninths  of  all  its  water  —  four -fifths  of  all  its 
plants — one-fifth  of  the  whole  atmosphere — and  three  quar- 
ters  of  our   own   bodies  ?     That   universal   agent,  so  innocent 

*Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana  of  Lowell,  to  -whose  accurate  science  and  profound 
research,  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  is  largely  indebted. 

fLook  at  the  statements  of  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  pp.  98,  99  of  the  Essex 
Agr.  Trans,  for  1841,  and  especially  at  his  account  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Curran's  ex- 
periments, as  given  in  the  note.     See  also  Appendix. 

:j:See  Appendix  C. 
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i^  repose-so   varied,  efficient,  and  beneficent  in  its   milder 
activities-so  sublimely  terrible  in  its  awakened  and  ungov- 

erned  power!  .  u r  u^j 

The   admirable  work  of   Professor  Cooke,  just  published 
under  the   title   of  "Religion    and    Chemistry  ;"-a   volume 
which   deserves   a  place  not  only  in  our  colleges  and  schools, 
but  in  every  family  ;-contains  two  lectures  on  the  iestimony 
of  Oxygen.     I  see  not  how  any  one  can  read  those  lectures, 
and  not  sympathize  fully  with  the  learned  author,  when  he 
says  •     "  To  me  the  double  condition  of  oxygen  is  one  ot  the 
most   remarkable    phenomena    of   nature.      I   ponder  over  it 
again   and   again,  with  increasing  wonder   and  admiration   at 
the    skill    of   the    infinite  Designer,    who    has    been    able    to 
unite  in  the  same  element    perfect  mildness    and    immeasur- 

able  power."  r    «. . 

We  assemble.  Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  on  this  our  forty- 
seventh   anniversary,   under  circumstances   of  far   more   than 
ordinary  interest.     I  might  speak  to  you,  indeed,  of  a  bprmg. 
Summer,  and  Autumn,  which  have  smiled  upon  your  toil  ;- 
of  crops,  rich  and  various,  gathered,  or  soon  to  be  gathered 
over  all  the  land.     But  we  have  other,  and  deeper,  and  more 
enduring  cause  for  grateful  rejoicing,  than  any  harvest,  how- 
ever  bounteous,   ever   has  been,   or  ever  can  be.      A  great 
nation  saved   from   disruption   and  ruin  by  the  valor  and  pa- 
triotism  of  her  children!     Aye,  more  than  saved-a  nation 
redeemed  and  disenthralled!     Such  is  the  spectac  e  of  peace, 
and  union,  and  strength,  upon  which  the  sun  looks  down  to- 
day over  all  our  wide  Republic.     Cold  indeed  must  we  be,  if, 
on  meeting  here,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  happy  termina- 
tion of  a  struggle  so  long  and  so  severe,  we  have  no  felicita- 
tions to  offer,  and  none  to  receive. 

Aside  from  the  great  issues  of  the  conflict,  and  from  those 
general  results  in  which  all  share,  and  all  rejoice,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  productive  classes  of  the  North,  have,  in  the 
history  and  consequences  of  the  contest,  special  reasons  lor 
congratulation  and  encouragement.  In  an  important  sense 
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it  may  be  said  that  we  have  been  fighting  to  prove  the  value, 
and  to  assert  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction,  the  dignity 
of  honest  toil.  This,  indeed,  is  a  point  on  which  ice  never 
had  a  doubt.  But  our  brethren  of  the  South  took,  unfortu- 
nately, a  very  different  view.  While  the  task  of  convincing 
and  converting  them  has  cost  us  much — and  has  cost  them 
infinitely  more ; — it  has  cost  neither  side  too  much,  if  it  were 
thus  only, — as  we  are  compelled  to  believe, — that  the  great 
lesson  of  industry  and  progress  could  be  effectually  taught.  I 
deem  it  perfectly  safe  to  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  South,  grown  industrious  and  prosperous,  shall  look 
back  upon  its  past  as  on  a  hideous  dream,  and  shall  remem- 
ber, with  gratitude,  even,  that  Ithuriel  touch  which  broke  the 
fatal  spell.* 

And  what  agency,  less  than  the  Highest,  has  contributed 
to  the  early  and  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  tremendous 
struggle,  more  evidently,  or  more  directly,  than  the  superior 
industry  and  skill  of  the  North  ?  In  qualities  purely  mil- 
itary, the  warriors  of  the  South  showed,  certainly,  no  in- 
feriority. Had  this  been  a  conflict  of  arms  only, — a  trial 
simply  of  strategy,  of  courage,  and  of  endurance, — the  war 
might  have  been  still  raging,  and  the  prospect  of  its  termi- 
nation distant  as  ever.     Our  great  numerical  advantage  con- 

*As  I  commit  this  sheet  to  the  press,  I  find  the  following  remarkable 
acknowledgment,  quoted  from  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  James  L.  Orr,  now 
candidate  for  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  "  I  am  tired  of  South  Carolina 
as  she  was.  I  court  for  her  the  material  prosperity  of  New  England.  I 
would  have  her  acres  teem  with  life,  and  vigor,  and  intelligence,  as  do  those 
of  Massachusetts." 

And  here  is  another  and  still  later  roice  from  the  same  quarter.  On  the 
16th  of  this  current  October,  a  mass  meeting  of  white  mechanics  and  work- 
ing men  was  held  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  following  sentence  is 
taken  from  their  published  address  : 

"The  mighty  revolution  that  has  just  pased  over  this  whole  Southern 
country  has  prostrated  and  forever  overthroAvn  the  whole  system  of  labor ; 
and  although  it  has  caused  ruin  and  devastation  through  the  land,  «  *  * 
it  has  accomplished  one  great  good — it  has  elevated  the  working-man  and 
made  labor  respected." 
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sisted  not  only  in  the  larger  armies  we  were  able  to  put  in 
the  field,  but  also  in  the  immense  force  which  we  could  still 
keep  employed  at  home.  This  force  is  to  be  estimated  not 
merely  by  the  number  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
various  departments  of  production,  but  by  every  labor-sav- 
ing machine  and  process,  which  has  come  to  their  aid.  The 
misguided  planter  made  a  fatal  mistake  when  he  imagined 
that  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  Yankee,  not 
only  on  the  score  of  bravery,  but  also  because  of  the  un- 
paid Helot,  who  was  to  keep  him  supplied  with  hog  and 
hominy.  He  forgot — or,  possibly,  he  did  not  then  know, 
that  ten  Western  farmers,  with  their  horse-hoes  and  horse- 
rakes— their  reaping  and  their  threshing  machines — are  quite 
equal  in  productive  power  to  a  thousand  slaves. 

In  this  connection,  a  short  extract  from  the  Report  for 
1863,  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  will 
not  be  deemed  inappropriate  : 

"  Although  the  year  just  closed  has  been  a  year  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Republic,  over  a  wider  field  and  on  a  grander 
scale  than  any  recorded  in  history,  yet  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  great  interests  of  agriculture  have  not  materially 
suffered  in  the  loyal  States.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  there 
have  been  a  million  of  men  employed  in  the  army  and  navy, 
withdrawn  chiefly  from  the  productive  classes,  and  liberally 
fed,  clothed,  and  paid  by  the  Government,  yet  the  yield  of 
most  of  the  great  staples  of  agriculture,  for  18(33,  exceeds 
that  of  1862.  .  .  .  This  wonderful  fact  of  history — a 
young  Republic  carrying  on  a  gigantic  war  on  its  own  terri- 
tory and  coasts,  and  at  the  same  time  not  only  feeding  itself 
and  foreign  nations,  but  furnishing  vast  quantities  of  raw 
material  for  commerce  and  manufactures, — proves  that  we 
are  essentially  an  agricultural  people ;  that  three  years  of 
war  have  not  yet  seriously  disturbed,  but  rather  increased 
industrial  pursuits ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  the  loss  of  life  by  disease  and  battle,  have  beea 
more   than   compensated  by  machinery  and  maturing  growth 
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at  home,  and  by  the  increased  influx  of  immigration  from 
abroad."* 

There  are  those  who  cannot  look  at  the  future  without 
anxiety  and  dread :  —  minds,  apparently  so  constituted  as 
never  to  see  the  silvery  lining  of  the  cloud.  To  this  class 
belong  the  alarmists  and  the  croakers, — birds  of  ill-omen 
limited  to  no  clime  or  age.  These  are  the  men,  who,  while 
our  war  was  raging,  could  see  no  light  ahead.  Through  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  battle,  they  could  discern  no  glorious, 
crowning  victory — no  bright  avatar  of  freedom — no  honor- 
able and  lasting  peace.  Foreign  intervention — a  discordant 
North — the  utter  exhaustion  of  both  sides,  after  long,  long 
years  of  fatal  conflict ; — such  were  some  of  the  spectres  that 
affrighted  our  too  timid  fellew-citizens. 

And  even  now,  when  peace  has  actually  come,  so  suddenly 
and  so  auspiciously, — when  every  sound  of  war  is  hushed, — 
and  all  its  murderous  weapons  lately  raised  in  fierce  hostility 
have  been  laid  down, — now,  when  slavery,  fruitful  source  of 
evil  and  dire  cause  of  the  rebellion,  is  confessedly  extinct, — 
still  our  unhappy  friends  retain  the  anxious  seat.  How  are 
we  to  re-construct  our  disjointed  Union !  What  is  to  be  the 
condition  and  fate  of  the  emancipated  black  man  ?  Will  the 
right  of  suffrage  be  made  impartial  and  universal?  How  are 
we  to  pay  the  principal,  or  even  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  great  questions  which  puzzle 
and  appall  our  self-appointed  woe-presaging  soothsayers. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  that  there  have  been, 
during  the  mighty  contest  through  which  we  have  just  passed, 
periods  of  peril  and  of  doubt — moments  of  intense  solicitude 
which  tried  the  stoutest  and  bravest  souls.     It  would  be  just 

*"Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  Census  Report  for  1860,  informs  us  that  a  thresh- 
ing machine  in  Ohio,  worked  by  three  men,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
farm-hands,  did  the  -work  of  seventy  flails,  and  that  thirty  steam  threshers 
only  "were  required  to  prepare  for  market  the  wheat  crop  of  two  counties  in 
Ohio,  which  would  have  required  the  labor  of  forty  thousand  men."  See 
Mr.  E.  B.  BiGELOw's  article  on  Modern  Improvements  and  Our  National 
Debt,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1865. 
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as  idle  to  affirm  that  all  difficulties  and  dangers  are  no'sv 
cleared  away :  that  no  problems  of  statesmanship  and  fi- 
nance— of  justice  and  humanity — are  left  for  us  to  consider 
and  to  settle.  What  these  problems  are — how  complicate 
and  vast  in  themselves — how  supremely  interesting  to  us, 
and  how  momentous  in  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — we  are  just  beginning  to  understand,  and  shall  un- 
derstand better  and  better  as  the  years  roll  on.  With  them, 
as  topics  of  discussion,  or  as  themes  for  suggestion,  I  have  in 
this  place,  nothing  to  do.  Far  be  it  from  me,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  venture  on  debatable  ground,  or  to  meddle  with 
matters  which  belong,  in  any  sense,  to  politicians  or  to  party. 

But  I  may — and  I  do  protest  against  the  unmanly  and  un- 
grateful spirit  which  is  ever  prone  to  despair  of  the  Republic. 
I  call  it  ungrateful — for  it  is  a  manifest  and  inexcusable  dis- 
trust of  that  Divine  Benignity,  which  has  guided  and  pre- 
served us  hitherto.  If  ever  a  nation  had  cause  to  acknowledge 
with  thankful  praise,  an  over-ruling  and  special  Providence — 
such  obligation  rests  upon  us  to-day. 

When  Israel  of  tlie  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 

We  too  have  had  our  "  exodus " — we  have  made  the  red- 
sea  passage,  and  emerging,  at  last,  from  the  crimson  flood, 
have  seen  our  land  of  bondage  sink  from  sight  below  the 
Southern  horizon.  Forty  long  years  it  took  of  marching  and 
encampment — of  fighting  and  of  bivouac — to  carry  the  chosen 
people  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan— while  we  have  reached  the  promised  land  in  a  period 
comparatively  brief — a  single  year  for  each  of  their  decades. 
And  is  it  not  now  apparent  that  all  along  an  unseen  Hand 
was  marshalling  us  the  way  ?  Among  all  our  magistrates  and 
generals  —  our  senators  and  statesmen — our  jurists  and  di- 
vines— among  our  wisest,  soundest,  most  judicious  citizens  of 
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every  class  and  age, — can  the  man  be  found,  who  (supposing 
him  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  ordering  events  according 
to  his  own  views  of  what  was  best), — is  there  one,  I  ask,  who 
would  have  disposed  events,  just  as  we  have  seen  them  dis- 
posed ?  No  : — under  your  dispensation,  or  under  mine,  the 
defeat  of  Bull  Run  would  have  been  a  victory, — the  invasion 
of  the  Peninsula  would  have  ended  in  the  fall  of  Richmond, — 
or  the  rebel  army  would  have  found,  after  Antietam,  its  grave 
in  the  Potomac.  And  we  should  have  had  peace  a  little 
sooner.  But  what  peace  ?  I  think  we  all  now  feel  that  any 
pacification,  which  would  have  left  the  sad  cause  of  the  war 
just  where  it  was  at  the  beginning,  would  have  been  only  a 
hollow  and  short-lived  truce.  Are  we  not  glad,  and  should 
we  not  be  grateful  that  a  wiser  mind  and  a  mightier  hand 
compelled  us,  in  contravention  alike  of  our  opinions  and  our 
wishes,  to  make  thorough  work  of  it  ?  Need  we  hesitate,  for 
a  moment,  to  commit  the  future  of  our  country  to  Him,  who 
has  not  only  saved  it  from  destruction,  but  who  has  placed  it 
on  a  basis  far  broader  and  safer  than  it  had  ever  before  ? 

Although  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my  pilgrimage  has 
been  spent  elsewhere,  it  has  been  an  unfailing  source  of  pride 
and  joy,  that  life,  for  me,  began,  not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  this  her  county  of  Essex.  Of  the  old  original  Shires, 
whose  names  have  so  long  graced  the  map  and  adorned  the 
history  of  this  matchless  Commonwealth,  no  one  shows  a 
fairer  record,  or  holds  up  a  brighter  roll  of  honor,,  than  the 
county,  which  we,  my  friends,  are  happy  to  call  our  own. 
In  earlier  days  its  leading  men  were  leaders  of  the  State, 
with  an  influence  throughout  the  whole  Union,  which  was 
not  only  felt,  but  acknowledged.  Other  portions  of  our  State 
may  exult  in  the  enjoyment  of  grander  scenery,  or  of  a  more 
productive  soil.  Yet  even  in  the  last  particular,  the  county 
has  no  occasion  to  feel  ashamed.  She  has  her  share  of  sand 
and  rock  and  bog :  enough  to  give  variety  to  the  scene — 
enough  to  keep  the  primal  curse  from  total  oblivion — quite 
enough   to   make   earnest,  unremitting   industry  a   stern,  as   it 
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must  ever  be  a  blessed  necessity.  But  with  this  we  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  the  best  land — laud  originally  fertile,  and 
enriched  by  skillful  toil.  In  what  part  of  this  vast  country 
can  you  find  more  of  real  thrift  and  of  substantial  comfort, 
than  exists  to-day  among  the  farmers,  and  mechanics — and 
traders  of  Essex  county  ? 

What  though  no  mountain  with  beetling  crag  and  flashing 
water-fall  rise  from  our  midst  iu  dazzling,  or  in  cloudy  sub- 
limity ?  These  humbler  heights — these  gentle  swells,  that 
wave  with  grass  and  corn,  are  they  not  better  for  us  on  the 
whole  ?  Do  you  begin  to  wilt  beneath  the  summer's  heat, 
and  to  sigh  for  some  more  bracing  air  ?  Just  take  the  early 
train — and  the  too  ardent  sun,  whose  opening  eye  saw  you 
standing  at  the  sea  side,  may  shed  his  last  mild  beam  upon 
you  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains — or  of  the  White. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  confess  to  any  deficiency  of 
charm  in  the  landscapes  of  Essex.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
scene  almost  everywhere  characterized  by  a  varied  and  de- 
lightful amenity.  From  more  than  one  of  its  moderate  em- 
inences the  eye  may  take  in  almost  the  whole  picture.  There 
are  two  or  three  such  points  of  observation,  hardly  a  mile 
from  my  own  door. 

There,  bounding,  on  the  west,  our  field  of  vision,  rise  the 
hills  of  Andover — some  of  them  sacred  and  classical — all  of 
them  beautiful;  while  just  behind  them  stands  this  busy 
city — wondrous  growth  and  monument  of  enterprise. 

Then  we  follow  north-eastwardly  to  its  mouth,  the  course  of 
the  industrious  Merrimac — invisible  itself — but  clearly  marked 
by  its  lofty  and  fertile  declivities,  as  it  sweeps  by  agricultural 
Methuen  —  shoe-making  Haverhill  —  chaise-building  Ames- 
bury — and  flannel-weaving  Salisbury,  on  one  side, — and  by 
the  pleasant  farms  of  Bradford,  Groveland,  and  West  New- 
bury, on  the  other. 

In  immediate  proximity,  the  eye  now  rests  on  woody  Mid- 
dleton  and  Boxford — bustling  Georgetown — Dodge-producing 
Hamilton  —  swampy    Wenham,    with   lake   of  icy,  European 
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fame* — active,  wealthy,  leather-scented  Danrers — and  central, 
hill-girt,  quiet  Topsfield. 

Now  let  the  visual  ray  trace  as  with  luminous  radius,  the 
curved  outline  of  our  sea-coast  : — from  old  Newbury  (which 
of  course  includes  its  Port)  through  ancient  Rowley  and  Ips- 
wich— through  Chebacco  —  lost,  but  venerated  name!  —  by 
Squam,  Sandy  Bay,  Pigeon  Cove  and  the  Harbor — where 
Queen  Anne's  craggy  promontory  juts  out  into  the  sea — 
through  villa-bordered  Manchester — bean-loving  Beverly — 
witch-haunted  Salem ; — over  that  populous,  piscatory  ledge, 
formerly  and  still  I  suppose  known  to  its  hardy  occupants 
by  the  name  of  "  Mobblehead  " — to  rocky,  marshy,  many- 
stitching,  many-pegging  Lynn,  redeemed  from  monotony  by 
picturesque  and  delightful  Nahant. 

In  this  survey,  the  eye  has  swept  full  half-circle  round — 
over  more  than  fifty  miles  of  coast : — a  coast  of  creeks  and 
coves  and  harbors  and  headlands  —  of  pleasant  sea-beaches 
and  rugged  sea-cliffs — and  better  still,  a  coast  dotted  all 
along  with  populous  and  prosperous  towns. 

Citizens  of  Essex — men  of  its  interior — sigh  not  idly  for 
remote,  and  to  you,  it  may  be,  inaccessible  displays  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  grand  in  the  natural  world, — when  an  hour's 
ride  will  place  any  of  you  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  fairest, 
most  glorious  creations  of  the  Infinite  Hand — face  to  face  with 
old  Ocean  himself — capricious,  indeed,  but  ever  beautiful, 
ever  grand,  whether  he  kisses  the  shore  with  soft  whispers 
of  affection — or  lashes  and  shakes  it  in  his  loud  yet  impo- 
tent rage. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  Seasons  of  Thomson,  can  have 
forgotten  his  description  of  the  prospect  from  Richmond  Hill. 
For  me — a  boy — it  had  an  unwearying  charm — and  often  as 
I  dwelt  in  imagination  on  the  poet's  picture,  the  wish  and 
the  hope  arose  that  I  might,  one  day,  look  on  the  original. 
The  portraitures  of  Fancy,  though  aided  by  the  liveliest  de- 
scription, do  indeed  often  lead  to  disappointment  when  the 
*See  Appeudis.. 
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real  objects  come  actually  before  us.  I  confess,  however,  to 
no  such  feeling  in  reference  to  that  charming  bit  of  English 
landscape.  Gazing,  as  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  gaze, 
more  than  once,  on  that  portion  of  tne  Thames'  valley  which 
extends  thirty  miles  west  from  London,  I  could  heartily  re- 
echo the  exclamation  of  the  Bard : 

Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays  ! 

The  evidence  everywhere  visible  of  high  cultivation — the 
all-pervading  charm  of  neatness  and  beauty — the  broad,  rich 
fields  unmarred  by  cross-fences  —  the  long  hedge-rows  of 
quick  set,  loaded  in  Spring-time  with  bloom  and  fragrance — 
the  grand,  old  parks,  whose  giant  trees  date  back  perhaps  to 
the  Norman  conquest — the  close-shaven  lawn,  on  whose  green 
velvet  pile,  it  is  a  luxury  to  look,  a  luxury  to  tread — the 
shrubbery,  the  vines,  the  flowers,  which  cluster  so  profusely 
round  the  abodes  of  the  middling  classes,  and  which  so  gen- 
erally adorn  even  the  humblest  cottage — the  perfect  roads 
over  which  you  may  roll  in  unjolted  comfort,  and  the  nar- 
row lanes  through  which  you  walk,  to  get  a  nearer  view,  and 
to  compare  their  rural  sights  and  sounds  with  impressions 
long  since  derived  from  your  reading  of  English  poetry  or 
romance ; — these  are  features,  which,  as  yet,  are  almost  wholly 
denied  to  our  Essex  landscape.  Yet,  who  can  doubt  that 
with  advancing  husbandry,  improving  taste,  and  increasing 
wealth,  all  desirable  beauties  and  advantages  will  also  come? 

There  are,  indeed,  other  objects  visible  from  Richmond 
Hill — objects  of  no  common  interest,  but  which  look  far  bet- 
ter there,  than  they  would  look  here.  We  have  no  reason 
to  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  cross  three  thousand  miles  of 
sea,  if  we  would  behold  an  over-grown  metropolis  like  Lon- 
don— or  look  on  such  resting-places  of  royalty  as  Hampton 
was  and  Windsor  is — or  follow  and  fee  some  *'  half-groom, 
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half-scneschal " — as  he  bows  us  through  the  splendid  halls, 
saloons,  and  galleries  of  his  lord's  palatial  mansion. 

If  it  be  a  dictate  of  genuine  philanthropy — nay  of  common 
humanity — that  we  should  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number, — a  principle  of  action  which  few  among  us 
will  question  —  no  true  American  can  look  on  the  lovely 
scenery  of  England  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  To  his  mind's 
eye  one  essential  element  of  beauty  is  wanting  there.  He 
cannot  forget  that  all  the  fair  domain  In  sight,  belongs  to  the 
feic,  and  not  to  the  many  ;  that  the  occupants  of  those  fixrm- 
houses  are  not  the  owners  of  them ;  and  that  neither  the 
farmer,  nor  the  laborer,  whose  skill  and  toil  have  wrought 
such  wonders,  possesses  an  acre  of  the  land  which  his  hands 
have  transformed  Into  a  second  Eden. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  whole  of  her 
territory — not  quite  so  large  as  ours — belongs  to  about  30,000 
persons.  If  this  unequal  distribution  of  property  suits  the 
people  of  that  country,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  dis- 
quiet us.  It  certainly  has  no  tendency  either  in  its  nature, 
or  its  workings,  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with  our  own  condi- 
tion in  that  respect.  No,  my  friends,  as  we  look  down  from 
yonder  heights,  on  farm,  village,  and  town — the  cheerful 
prospect  owes  its  highest  charm  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  these  cultured  lands, — these  comfortable  homes, — these 
busy  workshops — are  held,  with  scarce  an  exception,  by  men 
who  are  tenants  In  fee,  and  not  tenants  at  will :  the  fact,  that 
no  broad  selgnories,  honors,  or  manors,  granted  in  feudal 
days,  and  locked  up  by  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  and  privileged  class,  are  here  to  be  seen, 
usurping  and  engrossing  that  soil,  which  should  be  free  to  the 
heritage,  or,  at  least,  to  the  acquisition  of  all. 

In  a  discourse  which  purports  to  have,  at  least,  something 
to  do  with  agriculture,  I  feel  bound  to  notice  here,  an  argu- 
ment which  is  confidently  urged  by  some  of  our  English 
friends.  In  behalf  of  their  unequal  system.     Briefly,  then,  it 
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is,  they,  say,  absolutely  necessary  to  agricultural  progress  and 
improvement.  It  is  only  -where  the  land  is  parceled  out  in 
large  estates,  and  belongs  to  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
that  experimental  husbandry  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 
Experiments  and  novel  processes,  to  yield  a  general  and  re- 
liable result,  should  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  They 
require  a  liberal  outlay — with  a  capital  which  can  afford  to 
wait  long  for  profitable  returns,  and  which  will  not  be  seri- 
ously impaired  though  the  experiments  should  fail.  They 
demand  concentrated,  harmonious,  persevering  action — and 
such  action  can  be  expected  only  where  ample  means  are 
wielded  by  a  single  mind  and  single  will. 

And  it  is,  we  are  told,  just  this  condition  of  things, — it  is 
the  existence  in  Great  Britain  of  large,  enlightened  land- 
owners, that  has  made  her  agriculture  what  it  is.  While  in 
France,  and  other  countries,  where  the  land  is  owned  by  mil- 
lions of  small  proprietors  in  little  strips  and  parcels,  there  is 
no  visible  improvement  in  the  husbandry,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  never  can  be. 

Such,  substantially,  is  the  reasoning  of  the  English  land- 
lord. To  a  certain  degree,  and  in  an  important  sense,  I  think 
he  is  right.  The  broad  lands — the  long  purse — the  single 
purpose — and  the  persistent  action — do  offer  a  very  great 
advantage  in  experimental  agriculture.  On  our  small  farms 
and  with  our  moderate  capitals,  the  grand  operations  of  Eng- 
lish farming  are  simply  impossible — and  there  must  be  great 
changes  in  our  social  and  general  condition,  before  we  shall 
see  a  tract  of  5000  acres — the  property  of  an  individual — 
receiving  the  benefit  of  drainage,  under  one  grand,  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  operation — from  a  force  of  several  engi- 
neers, and  of  several  hundred  men.  What  would  here  be 
thought  of  such  an  experiment  as  that  of  Mr.  Walker  on  his 
farm  of  Newbold  Range — where  he  takes  the  entire  sewage 
of  the  town  of  Rugby — lifts  it  by  steam-power  to  a  height  of 
sixty  feet — sends  it  through  more  than  five  miles  of  iron  pipe" 
to  all  parts  of  his  land — and  then,  by  means  of  hydrants  and 
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of  hose,  scatters   the   fragrant   spray   over   every   rod   of  the 
ground  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  science  and  the  art  of  agriculture  are 
largely  indebted  for  their  present  advanced  condition  to  the 
liberal  and  skillful  farming  of  the  English  nobility  and  gen- 
try— to  their  ample  domains  and  their  abundant  resources. 
Let  them  have  all  the  credit  they  deserve.  But  even  this 
unquestioned  good  may  be  bought  too  dear.  If  agricultural 
improvement  can  be  expected  only  where  the  land  belongs 
to  a  small  and  powerful  ai'istocracy — and  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment involves — (as  in  England  it  certainly  does  seem  to  in- 
volve)—  the  degradation  of  the  masses  —  then  I  think  we 
should  say — let  improvement  take  care  of  itself.  Surely  it 
is  far  better  that  we  should  get  a  smaller  yield  of  grass  and 
ruta-bagas,  than  that  man  should  wither  and  decay. 

But  though  we  have  conceded  something  to  the  British 
argument — let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  give  up  the  whole 
ground — or  that  we  despair  of  all  progress  and  improvement 
in  agriculture,  because  our  farms  and  our  pecuniary  resources 
are  of  so  limited  extent.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been,  as 
you  know,  a  substantial  advance,  in  our  American  agriculture, 
and  the  signs  of  a  still  more  auspicious  era  for  the  farmer, 
multiply  and  brighten  on  every  hand.  Meanwhile  our  gen- 
erous and  well-wishing  brethren  across  the  water  will,  of 
course,  continue  their  magnificent  and  praise- worthy  opera- 
tions, not,  we  trust,  without  an  occasional  thrill  of  disinter- 
ested pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  the  class  of  small  farmers 
in  other  lands  (a  class,  by  the  way,  which  outnumbers  them,  a 
thousand  to  one)  though  unable  to  add  anything  of  conse- 
quence to  the  sum  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill,  can 
yet  avail  themselves  of  what  others  are  doing,  and  are  not 
likely  either  to  starve  or  to  freeze,  so  long  as  England  is  there 
to  show  them  how  to  raise  wheat,  and  turnips,  and  wool.* 

*JouN  Stuart  Mill  in  his  chapters  on  Peasant  Proprietors  (Political 
Economy,  Vol.  I.  Book  II.  7,  8)  gives  many  facts  of  great  interest  and  value 
in  regard  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  small  land-owners  in  Nor- 
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Let  me  allude  to  another  difference  between  our  Essex 
landscape,  and  that  which  meets  the  eye  of  him,  who  looks 
out  upon  the  English  counties  of  Surrey  and  of  Middlesex. 
Within  that  range  stand  the  famous  schools  of  Westminster, 
Eton,  and  Harrow.  We  can  point  our  visitor  to  no  such  es- 
tablishments— hoary  with  age — splendid  in  their  foundations 
and  appointments — and  rich  with  the  classic  memories  of  five 
hundred  years.  Yet  we  can  show  him  academies,  and  high 
schools,  and  normal  schools  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed, 
and  some  of  which  are  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  County 
and  State.  But  especially  should  we  call  his  attention  to  our 
small  district  schools  :  vii.es,  set  by  our  wise  fore-fathers  along 
these  hills  and  valleys, — vines  which,  nurtured  by  their  grate- 
ful children,  have  become  plants  of  perennial  bloom — of  un- 
fading leaf — and  of  never-failing  fruitage.  Need  I  add,  that 
this  institution — the  free-school — standing  with  open  door  in 
each  small  neighborhood,  and  within  easy  reach  of  every  boy 
and  every  girl — is  something  unknown,  as  yet,  to  our  kinsfolk 
in   England?     Is   it   strange  that  ignorance   and   degradation 

•way,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  The  conclusions  to 
which  he  comes  ou  the  whole  subject  of  small  properties  in  laud, — con- 
clusions which  he  sustains  by  the  clearest  reasoning  and  the  strongest  evi- 
dence,— are  certainly  very  different  from  those  of  his  countrymen  in  general, 
Mr.  Laixg,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  much  on  the  continent,  even  denies 
the  alleged  superiority  of  British  farming.  I  transfer  the  following  from  Mill's 
quotation : 

"  If  we  listen  to  the  large  farmer,  the  scientific  agriculturist,  the  ('  English ') 
political  economist,  good  farming  must  perish  with  large  farms ;  the  very  idea 
that  good  farming  can  exist,  unless  on  large  farms  cultivated  with  great  cap- 
ital, they  hold  to  be  absurd.  Draining,  manuring,  economical  anangement, 
cleaning  the  laud,  regular  rotations,  valuable  stock  and  implements,  all  be- 
long exclusively  to  large  farms  worked  by  large  capital,  and  by  hired  labor. 
This  reads  very  well ;  but  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  their  books  to  their 
fields,  and  coolly  compare  what  we  see  in  the  best  districts  farmed  in  large 
farms,  with  what  we  see  in  the  best  districts  farmed  in  small  farms,  we  see, 
and  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact,  better  crops  on  the  ground  in  Flanders, 
East  Friesland,  Holstein, — in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of  the  arable  land  of 
equal  quality  of  the  continent,  from  the  Sound  to  Calais,  than  we  see  on  the 
line  of  British  coast  opposite  to  this  line,  a:ad  in  the  same  latitudes,  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  all  round  to  Dover," 
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prevail  to  an  extent  no  less  alarming  than  deplorable,  among 
the  laboring  population  of  that  country  ?  Surely,  if  moral 
beauty  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  belongs  to  art 
and  nature,  we  might  claim  the  palm  in  our  comparison  of 
scenery,  upon  this  distinction  alone. 

Reminded  of  his  country's  greatness  and  renown  by  what 
he  saw  before  him,  our  Poet,  as  you  may  remember,  proceeds 
to  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  her  heroes  and  statesmen,  her 
philosophers  and  bards, — and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
all  his  catalogue  of  glory,  there  is  scarcely  a  name — from 
Alfred  to  Hampden — from  Bacon  to  Newton — from  Chaucer 
to  Milton — which  belonged  any  more  to  him,  than  it  belongs 
to  us.  And  do  not  we  experience  the  same  kindling  memo- 
ries, whenever  we  survey  the  much-loved  scenery  of  our 
native  land?  Need  I  remind  you  that  in  the  chronology  of 
New  England,  or  at  least  in  that  of  "  the  Massachusetts,"  Es- 
sex comes  next  to  Plymouth,  or  that  Endicott  was  here,  before 
Winthrop  came  ?  Among  our  ancestors,  the  pioneers  of  Es- 
sex, and  their  descendants  from  that  day  to  our  own,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  trace  a  long,  illustrious  line — and  were  not  the 
theme  all  too  fruitful,  1  could  wish  for  no  pleasanter  task 
than  here  to  revive,  for  an  instant,  their  names  and  their  vir- 
tues. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  a  distinguished  ancestry  sheds  no 
lustre  on  degenerate  children.  Say  rather,  the  more  re- 
nowned our  fore-fathers,  the  more  conspicuous  our  dishonor, 
if  we  fall  greatly  below  them.  While  we  aim  at  a  more 
profitable  culture  of  the  earth  than  our  fathers  attained — or 
could,  perhaps,  attain, — let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
other  fields, — fields  of  the  intellect,  —  fields  of  the  heart, 
from  which  they  gathered  many  a  glorious  harvest,  and  that 
the  momentous  question,  whether  these  shall  yield  us  only 
weeds  and  briars,  or  golden,  imperishable  fruits  of  joy,  will 
be  determined  solely  by  our  care,  or  our  neglect  of  them. 

As  we  run  over  the  ample  list  of  our  Essex  celebrities — 
both  the  living  and  the  dead — we  find  many  statesmen,  ora- 
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tors,  divines,  lawyers,  jurists,  scholars,  inventors,  doctors, 
teachers,  merchants,  and  farmers.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
we  can  lay  claim  to  more  than  one  great  prose-writer,  or  to 
more  than  one  unquestionable  poet.  And,  surely,  the  county 
which  gave  birth  to  Ha"wthor>e  and  to  Whittier,  may  well 
feel  content  with  her  production  in  these  two  departments. 
No  more,  alas  !  with  words  of  wondrous  melody  and  power 
will  Hawthorne  delight  the  world.  But  the  Poet  yet  lives. 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  and  to  sing  the  harmonies  of 
peace — the   anthems   of  freedom — the  triumphs  of  humanity! 
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A.ppE:>cr)ix  A.. 


A  brief  summary  of  Colonel  Pickering's  long  and  noble 
career,  will,  I  think,  interest  many,  who  have  only  a  vague 
idea  of  his  character  and  services,  and  certainly  deserves  a 
place  on  the  records  ot  our  Society.  The  following  account 
is  but  little  more  than  a  chronolosrical  index. 

Born,  1745,  in  Salem ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1763  ;  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all  the  pre-revolutionary  con- 
test with  Great  Britain  ;  commanded  the  intrepid  little  squad 
of  Salem  men,  who  stopped  Col.  Leslie  and  his  troops,  at  the 
North  Bridge ;  led  his  regiment  to  Medford,  on  the  day  of 
Lexington  fight ;  was  Register  of  Deeds  for  this  county, 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  of  Admiralty  ;  volun- 
teered with  his  regiment  in  1776,  and  served  under  Wash- 
ington in  New  Jersey ;  was  by  him,  soon  after,  made  Adjutant 
General ;  fought  on  the  Brandy  wine;  suffered  at  Valley  Forge; 
sat  with  Gates  and  Mifflin  on  the  Continental  Board  of  War ; 
succeeded  Gen.  Greene  as  Quarter  Master  General,  and  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  that  responsible  and  laborious  post, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  settled 
as  a  farmer  at  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania.  There,  his  neigh- 
bors were  Connecticut  men,  who  had  planted  themselves  on 
the  Susquehanna,  without  leave  from  Pennsylvania.  Falsely 
assuming,  in  their  resistance  to  the  State  Government,  that 
Col.   Pickering,  who  held  the  county  offices,  was  hostile   to 
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them,  they  invaded  his  home,  and,  on  one  occasion,  took  him 
from  his  bed, — carried  him,  manacled,  far  into  the  forest,  and 
kept  him  for  weeks,  vainly  endeavoring  to  compel  him,  through 
fear  or  weariness,  to  comply  with  their  demands.  His  own 
account  of  this  abduction  is  highly  interesting  and  character- 
istic. In  1790  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
vention for  revising  the  State  Constitution.  Then,  for  four 
years,  he  was  employed,  under  a  commission  from  George 
Washington,  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the  great  Indian 
tribes.  From  the  same  hand  he  received,  in  1791,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Post  Master  General.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  War,  and  from  1795  to  1800,  he  was 
Secretary  of  State.  Removed  from  office  by  John  Adams, 
and  finding  himself  in  debt,  with  only  a  scanty  ancome,  this 
*'  greatly  independent "  man  took  with  him  one  of  his  sons, 
and  retiring  to  the  back- woods  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
owned  some  wild  land,  built  there  a  log-cabin,  and  made  a 
small  clearing  around  it.  But  generous  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts soon  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and  called 
him  back  to  his  native  State.  His  debts  were  paid — the 
Wenham  farm  was  bought — and  there  the  warrior  and  states- 
man went  to  work  in  good  earnest.  Yet  after  all  this,  he 
represented  Massachusetts  for  eight  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Essex  County  for  two  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. At  his  death  in  January,  1829,  Col.  Pickering, 
was  in  his  84th  year. 


A.pi*]Eisri3ix:  B. 

The    following   is    a   complete  list  of  the  annual  orators, 
showing  also  the  years  of  omission : 

1818,  Timothy  Pickering.  1819,  No  address. 
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1820, 

Andrew  Nichols. 

1843, 

1821, 

Abiel  Abbott. 

1844, 

1822, 

Peter  Eaton. 

1845, 

1823, 

Frederick  Howes. 

1846, 

1824 

) 

1847, 

to 

>  No  address. 

1848, 

1827, 

1849, 

1828, 

Timothy  Pickering. 

1850, 

1829, 

No  address. 

1851, 

1830, 

James  H.  Duncan. 

1852, 

1831, 

Henry  Cohnan. 

1853, 

1832, 

Gardner  B.  Perry. 

1854, 

1833, 

Jeremiah  SpofFord. 

1855, 

1834, 

Ebenezer  Moseley. 

1856, 

1835, 

Daniel  P.  King. 

1857, 

1836, 

Nathan  TV.  Hazen. 

1858, 

1837, 

Nathaniel  Gage. 

1859, 

1838, 

Leonard  Withington. 

1860, 

1839, 

Allen  Putnam. 

1861, 

1840, 

Asahel  Huntington. 

1862, 

1841, 

Alonzo  Gray. 

1863, 

1842, 

Allen  W.  Dodge. 

1864, 

Leverett  Saltonstall. 
John  W.  Proctor. 
Edwin  M.  Stone. 
Moses  Newell. 
Thomas  E.  Pay  son. 
Josiah  Newhall. 
Asa  T.  Newhall. 
Caleb  Gushing. 
Milton  Braman. 
Henry  K.  Oliver. 
Joseph  S.  Cabot. 
Richard  S.  Fay. 
James  R.  Nichols. 
Ben.  Parley  Poore. 
E.  G.  Kelley. 
George  B.  Loring. 
James  J.  H.  Gregory 
John  L.  Russell. 
Alfred  A.  Abbott. 
George  J.  L.  Colby. 
Daniel  Saunders. 
Darwin  E.  Ware. 


1865,  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 


Of  the  above,  Messrs.  Colman,  Gage,  Putnam,  Stone,  and 
Russell,  were,  or  had  been  clergymen.  Messrs.  Payson, 
Dodge  and  Poore  had  been  members  of  the  Bar.  Messrs. 
Fay  and  Gregory  had  been  in  mercantile  life.  Mr.  Nichols 
is  a  scientific  and  practical  chemist. 


At  the  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  1836,  Edward  Ev- 
erett, then  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  present,  and  his 
remarks  at  the  dinner-table  are  preserved  in  the  pamphlet  of 
that  year.  Twenty-two  years  afterward  he  was  again  pres- 
ent— an  invited  guest — and  his  pleasant  little  speech  may  be 
found  in  the  number  for  1858. 
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POETICAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    ANNUAL    EXERCISES    OF    THE 

SOCIETY. 

Andrew  Nichols,  1835,  The  Farmer's  Song. 

Alonzo  Lewis,  1837,  A  Song. 

Anonymous,  1837,  A  Hymn. 

A  Lady,  1838,  Anniversary  Hymn. 

George  Lunt,  1846,  Hymn. 

Alonzo  Lewis,  1847,  Hymn. 

Edwin  Jocelyn,  1852,  Song. 

John  G.  Whittier,  1855,  A  Lay. 

Joshua  D.  Eobiijson,  1855,  Song. 

Fitch  Poole,  1858,  Giles  Cory's  Second  Dream. 

Gail  ILamilton,  1860,  An  Ode. 

John  G.  Whittier,  1865,  Ode.     The  Peace  Autumn. 


OFFICERS. 

Among  the  early  and  most  efficient  members  of  the  Society, 
its  second  President,  Mr.  Frederick  Howes,  deserves  a  kind 
remembrance.  Colonel  Moseley  was  his  successor,  and  served 
ably  for  four  years.  The  name  of  Mr.  James  H.  Duncan, 
fourth  President,  may  be  seen  on  many  pages  of  the  Society's 
Transactions ;  nor  has  he  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings,  or  to 
speak  words  of  encouragement  and  wisdom.  His  successor, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  was  a  successful  farmer  as  well  as  doctor. 
Then  came  Leverett  Saltonstall.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  who 
ever  saw  and  heard  him,  can  have  forgotten  how  pleasant  it 
was  to  look  on  his  foce,  and  listen  to  his  voice.  Mr.  Proctor 
presided  seven  years,  and  then,  for  four  years,  the  practical 
and  sagacious  Newell.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Fay,  whose  recent 
decease  this  Society  has  such  reason  to  lament,  was  its  Presi- 
dent in  1856  and  1857.  Of  Colonel  Adams  (President  in 
1858  and  1859)  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  Mr.  Allen  W. 
Dodge  presided,  1860  to  1862,  but  will  be  best  remem- 
bered by  seventeen  previous  years  of  faithful  service  as  Sec- 


retary  of  the  Society.  If  any  one  doubts  that  Mr.  How, 
the  late  President,  is  a  working  man,  let  him  look  over  the 
records  of  the  Society,  or  go  and  see  him  on  his  farm.  Gen. 
TVilliam  Sutton,  who  has  managed,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  finances  of  the  Association,  is  now,  very  properly,  placed 
at  its  head. 


A^PP^ENDIX   C. 


STIRRING    THE    GROUND. 


I  have  seen  somewhere,  and  recently,  a  statement  to  this 
eflfect : — Two  individuals  had  small  patches  of  ground  under 
similar  cultivation  and  not  far  apart.  Both  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  frequent  stirring,  and  practised  accordingly.  One 
of  them,  who  hoed  twice  a  week  and  with  excellent  results, 
was  yet  surprised  to  find,  after  a  while,  that  his  neighbor, 
whose  labors  in  that  line  he  supposed  to  be  less  constant  than 
his  own,  was  decidedly  ahead  of  him  in  the  growth  and  vigor 
of  his  plantation.  On  stating  to  that  person  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  informed  that  the  more  productive  soil  which 
excited  his  wonder,  had  received  three  hoeings  for  every  hoe- 
inq;  which  he  had  bestowed. 

THE     UNIVERSAL     NEED     AND     EFFICACY     OF     FAITH. 

I  think  the  following  statement  contains  sound  doctrine : — 
"  True  faith  is  faith  in  the  truth ;  and  as  there  is  truth  in  all 
the  other  pursuits  of  life  as  well  as  religion — blessings  to  be 
foreseen  before  they  are  gained,  and  appreciated  before  they 
are  sought — hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  faith  is  the  source  of 
practice  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  in  war;  in  peace;  in  arts 
in  sciences  ;  in  taking  a  journey,  or  crossing  the  ocean  ;  in  col- 
oring a  picture,  or  shaping  a  statue ;  in  tilling  a  field,  or  in 
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raising  a  flower; — wlierever  the  inward  idea  must  go  before 
the  outward  manifestation,  there  man  is  and  must  be  the 
creature  of  faith ;  and  it  is  by  faith  that  he  procures  his  tem- 
poral as  well  as  his  eternal  salvation." — Rev.  Mr.  Withington's 
Address,  1838. 


Some,  fourteen  years  ago,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  along 
the  Strand  in.  London,  I  read  on  a  conspicuous  shop-sign  the 
words,  "  Wenham  Lake  Ice."  They  carried  me  home  at 
once,  and  I  must  needs  go  in  and  have  a  chat  with  the  man 
who  dealt  in  an  article  that  had  been  produced  within  five 
miles  of  my  birth-place.  After  listening  to  a  copious  descant 
on  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  commodity,  I  asked  the  volu- 
ble tradesman  to  give  me  the  locality  of  this  remarkable  Wen- 
ham  Lake.  "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  very  large  lake — it  is  in 
a  very  cold  country — and  it  is  a  great  way  off." 


A.P*FEisrr)ix  E. 

The  consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  ownership  of  land  in  France 
and  in  England,  were  singularly  unlike.  After  the  murder 
and  exile  of  the  French  nobility  and  gentry,  their  confiscated 
estates  were  subdivided  and  sold.  The  old  laws  of  inheritance 
and  primogeniture  were  abolished,  and  all  the  children,  on  the 
death  of  the  parent,  became  entitled  to  equal  shares  of  the 
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was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Napoleonic  Code.  Under 
the  operation  of  this  laM'  the  land  of  France  has  been  broken 
up  into  millions  of  small  parcels,  belonging  to  almost  as  many 
millions  of  small  owners.  These  little  patches,  which,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  average  less  than  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  are  generally  unfenced,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
out roads  or  means  of  access,  unless  it  be  over  the  grounds  of 
others.  It  is  plain  enough  that  such  a  state  of  things,  what- 
ever may  be  its  political  bearings,  is  unfavorable  to  agricul- 
tural progress. 

A  similar  change  in  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  landed 
property  has  taken  place  in  the  countries  which  lie  north  of 
France — in  Prussia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany, — in 
Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy. 

Very  different  was  the  effect,  or,  at  least,  the  consequence  of 
this  great  Revolution  on  the  condition  and  ownership  of  land 
in  England.  There  were,  at  the  time  referred  to,  many  small 
farmers  in  that  country — men  of  moderate  means,  who  owned 
and  cultivated  the  ground  on  which  they  lived.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  long  and  costly  war  waged  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  royalty  and  the  Bourbons,  the  taxes  of  En- 
gland, and  especially  on  landed  property,  were  enormously 
increased.  The  small  farmers,  whose  agriculture  was  none  of 
the  best,  soon  found  it  difficult  to  live.  So  they  sold  their 
patrimonial  acres  to  the  rich  nobles  and  gentry  around  them. 
With  the  means  thus  obtained,  they  were  enabled  to  lease  and 
carry  on  farms,  much  larger  and  more  profitable,  than  those 
which  they  relinquished.  In  this  way  the  small  English 
farmers  gradually  died   out,  and  as  a  class,  no  longer  exist. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of  those  who  now  occupy, 
as  tenants,  the  five  hundred  and  thousand  acre  farms,  are  men 
of  thrift  and  substance.  Their  wealthy  landlords  are,  in  the 
main,  wisely  liberal,  not  only  giving  long  leases,  but  generally 
aiding  in  the  outlay  required  for  permanent  improvements.  In 
draining,  for  instance,  they  usually  bear  part  of  the  expense. 
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No  stronger  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  immense  advantage  result- 
ing from  a  highly  improved  agriculture  can  be  given,  than  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  these  tenant  farmers,  after 
spending  upon  land  not  their  own,  from  ten  thousand  to  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars,  for  lime,  guano,  drainage  and  costly  farm 
implements,  and,  after  paying  (no  slight  matter  there)  all  the 
taxes,  are  still  able  to  lay  by  something  for  themselves. 

But  these  successful  cases,  though  there  are  many  of  them, 
must  still  be  regarded  as  exceptions,  and,  when  considered  as 
arguments  for  the  general  arrangement  under  which  they  ex- 
ist, are  about  as  conclusive  as  the  old  plea  for  slavery  on  the 
ground  that  so  many  of  the  slaves  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
contented.  To  us  it  seems  simply  impossible,  that  a  disparity 
so  vast  as  that  which  now  strikes  every  eye — and  a  condition 
60  barren  of  comfort  and  of  hope,  as  the  present  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  can  remain  unchanged  a  great 
deal  lonorer. 


GRASS.     [See   page  25.] 

The  superlative  loveliness  of  a  perfect,  well-kept,  ornamen- 
tal lawn,  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  seen  and  felt  among  us. 
The  teachings  of  the  New  York  Central  Park,  in  this  re- 
spect, will  not  be  lost.  Fine  examples,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
may  be  found  around  several  of  the  North  Eiver  Villas. 
The  lawn  will  come  in  time.  But,  do  we  appreciate,  as  we 
ought,  what  we  already  have  ?  The  green  covering  of  the 
varied,  undulating  ground?  The  verdant  beauty  of  the  hill- 
side pasture — of  the  luxuriant  field,  and  the  low-lying  mead- 
ow ?  Ask  any  intelligent,  Essex  County  man,  who,  within 
the  last  two  years,  has  traversed  in  weary  marches,  the  grass- 
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less  plains  of  the  Carolinas,  whether  he  did  not  often  sigh  for 
the  refreshing  verdure  of  his  native  hills  and  vales.  Here  is 
something  which  a  great  English  author  has  written  concern- 
ing this  simple,  but  inestimable  gift — the  grass: 

**  Consider  what  we  owe  merely  to  the  meadow-grass,  to 
the  covering  of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by 
the  companies  of  those  soft  and  countless,  and  peaceful  spears. 
The  fields  !  Follow  forth  but  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts 
that  we  ought  to  recognize  in  those  words.  All  spring  and 
summer  is  in  them — the  walks  by  silent,  scented  paths — the 
rest  in  noonday  heat — the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks — the  power 
of  all  shepherd  life  and  meditation — the  life  of  sunlight  upon 
the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks,  and  falling  in  soft,  blue 
shadows  where  else  it  would  have  struck  upon  the  dark  mould 
of  scorching  dust — pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks — soft 
banks  and  knolls  of  lowly  hills — thymy  slopes  of  down  over- 
looked by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea — crisp  lawns  all  dim  with 
early  dew,  or  smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred  sunshine, 
dinted  by  happy  feet,  and  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound  of 
loving  voices — all  these  are  summed  up  in  these  simple  words; 
and  these  are  not  all.  *  *  There  are  also  several  lessons  sym- 
bolically connected  with  this  subject  which  we  must  not  allow  to 
escape  us.  Observe  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  grass,  which 
adapt  it  especially  for  the  service  of  men,  are  its  apparent  hu- 
mility and  cheerfulness.  Its  humility  in  that  it  seems  created 
only  for  lowest  service — appointed  to  be  trod  upon  and  fed  up- 
on. Its  cheerfulness,  in  that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds 
of  violence  and  suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger  the 
next  day  ;  you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its  shoots,  as  if  they 
were  grateful ;  you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  up  richer 
perfumes.  Spring  comes,  and  it  rejoices  with  all  earth — glow- 
ing with  variegated  flame  of  flowers — waving  in  soft  depth  of 
fruitful  strength." — Riiskiii. 
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THE    PEACE    AUTUMN. 

BT     JOHN     G.     WHITTIEK. 

An  Ode  written  for  the  Society  and  sung  at  its  anniversary,  Sept.  26,  1865. 

Thank  God  !  for  rest,  where  none  molest, 

And  none  can  make  afraid, — 
For  peace  that  sits  as  Plenty's  guest, 

Beneath  the  homestead  shade  ! 

Bring  pike  and  gun,  the  sword's  red  scourge. 
The  negro's  broken  chains, 
And  beat  them  at  the  blacksmith's  forge 
To  ploughshares  for  our  plains. 

Alike  henceforth  our  hills  of  snow, 

And  vales  where  cotton  flowers ; 
All  streams  that  flow,  all  winds  that  blow. 

Are  Freedom's  motive-powers. 

Henceforth  to  Labor's  chivalry 

Be  knightly  honors  paid  ; 
For  nobler  than  the  sword's  shall  be 

The  sickle's  accolade. 

Build  up  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 

O  grateful  hearts  of  ours  ! 
And  shape  it  of  the  greenest  sward 

That  ever  drank  the  showers. 

Lay  all  the  bloom  of  gardens  there. 
And  there  the  orchard's  fruits  ; 
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Bring  golden  grain  from  sun  and  air, 
From  earth  her  goodly  roots. 

There  let  our  banners  droop  and  flow. 

The  stars  uprise  and  fall ; 
Our  roll  of  martyrs,  sad  and  slow. 

Let  sighing  breezes  call. 

Their  names  let  hands  of  horn  and  tan 
And  rough- shod  feet  applaud, 

Who  died  to  make  the  slave  a  man, 
And  give  to  toil  reward. 

There  let  the  common  heart  keep  time 

To  such  an  anthem  sung, 
As  never  swelled  on  poet  s  rhyme, 

Or  thrilled  on  singer's  tongue. 

A  song  of  burden  and  relief. 

Of  peace  and  long  annoy; 
The  passion  of  our  mighty  grief 

And  our  exceeding  joy  ! 

A  song  of  praise  to  Him  who  filled 
The  harvests  sown  in  tears  ; 

And  gave  each  field  a  double  yield 
To  feed  our  battle-years  ! 

A  song  of  faith  that  He  will  end 

The  work  so  well  begun, 
Break  every  cord  of  caste,  and  blend 

Our  peoples  into  one  ! 
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REPORTS,  &c. 


The    Cattle    Show    and    Exhibition    was    held    at    Lawrence, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  26th  and  27th. 


PLOUGHING— WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  award 
of  the  first  premium  of  $10  to  J.  L.  &  B.  H.  Farnham,  of 
North  Andover. 

The  second  premium  of  $9  to  E..  T.  Jaques  &  Moses  Col- 
man,  of  Newbury. 

The  third  premium  of  $8  to  Herman  Phelps,  of  Andover. 

The  fourth  premium  of  $7  to  Charles  O.  Cummings,  of 
Andover. 

Edmund  Smith,  Luther  Noyes,  Preston  Newhall,  Nicolas 
M.  Quin,  Randal  Andrews,  Committee. 


PLOUGHING— WITH   SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing,  with  single  teams,  make  the 
following  awards : 
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The  first  premium  of  $7,  to  J.  H.  Reynolds,  of  North 
Andover. 

The  second  premium  of  $6,  to  Nathan  Little,  of  Newbury. 

J,  L.  Newhall,  Paul  D.  Patch,  Charles  Dustin,  Nathan 
Gage,  Committee. 


PLOUGHING  — SIDE   HILL   PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing,  with  Side  Hill  Plough,  re- 
port : 

That  but  one  entry  was  made,  and  award  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $8,  to  William  Foster,  of  North  Andover. 

Calvin  Eogers,  Azor  D.  Lord,  Eichard  T.  Jaques,  John  P. 
Foster,  James  Nayson,  Committee. 


PLOUGHING  — WITH   HORSES. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing,  with  Horses,  respectfully 
report,  that,  of  five  teams  entered,  there  appeared  but  one 
upon  the  field.  The  ploughing  was  not  considered  of  the  first 
quality,  partly  on  account  of  the  dry  state  of  the  land,  and 
also  it  being  very  stony.  They,  however,  decided  to  award 
the  second  premium  of  $6,  to  Richard  H.  Kent,  of  Lawrence. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Benjamin  Rogers,  John  Danforth,  Jr., 
J.  L.  Hubbard,  James  D.  White,  Committee. 


FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  were  very  much  pleased  to 
find  so  many  cattle,  and  of  such  superior  quality,  offered  for 
their  inspection,  which,  considering  the  condition  of  oui-  pas- 
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tures, — owing  to  the  severe  drought, — was  certainly  very  re- 
markable. After  a  careful  examination,  the  Committee  were 
unanimous  in  awarding  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  Daniel 
G.  Todd,  of  Rowley,  for  his  off  ox.  Annexed  is  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  manner  and  cost  of  keeping,  showing  facts  that 
are  important  to  the  cause  of  agriculture ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  Todd's  example  of  rendering  a  minute  statement  in  writ- 
ing, will  be  followed  more  fully  by  others  in  the  future. 

The  second  premium  of  $8,  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Harriman,  of  Groveland,  for  her  nigh  ox.  This  ox  has  had 
no  extra  feeding,  except  hay  and  grass,  for  the  last  year,  and 
presents  beef  of  superior  quality. 

John  P.  Foster,  of  North  Andover,  and  Joseph  S.  How, 
also  offer  fat  cattle  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  Committee 
regret  that  more  premiums  were  not  at  their  disposal. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  George  Dane,  Paul  Titcomb,  Joseph 
Goodridge,  Paul  D.  Patch,  Committee. 


STATEMENT   OF  DANIEL   G.  TODD. 

I  offer  for  premium  one  pair  of  fat  cattle,  full  blood,  Dur- 
ham Sort  Horn  oxen,  4  years  and  3  months  old. 

Their  feed,  from  the  20th  of  last  February,  has  been  three- 
fourths  English,  one-fourth  Salt  or  Black  Grass  Hay,  with 
four  quarts  of  Cob  Meal  each,  to  the  20th  of  last  May ;  from 
the  20th  of  May  to  the  present  time,  two  quarts  of  clear 
meal,  with  a  very  short,  dry  pasture  ;  corn  fodder  from  the 
1st  of  August  to  this  date. 

On  the  20th  of  last  February  their  weight  was  3,830  lbs. ; 
girt,  7  feet  6,  and  7  feet  7  inches.  On  the  20th  of  September 
their  weight  was  4,230  lbs.;  girt,  7  feet  10  and  11  inches. 
Gain  in  seven  months,  four  hundred  pounds;  in  girt,  8  inches. 

The  expense  of  keeping  for  the  first  three  months  was 
$32  per  month;  for  four  months,  $10.33  per  month. 

Eowley,  September  25th,  1865. 
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STEERS. 

The  Committee  award  the  first  premium  of  $6,  to  Joseph 
S.  Howe,  of  Methiaen,  for  his  three  year  olds. 

Second  premium  of  $5,  to  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  for 
his  three  year  old  Ayrshire  (twin)  Steers. 

Charles  Rogers,  James  P.  King,  Jonathan  Berry,  Samuel 
Merrill,  Richard  S.  Bray,  Committee. 


HEIFERS. 

Your  Committee  are  well  aware  that  their  awards  will  not 
be  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  competitors.  In  attempting  to 
decide  which  is  the  best  animal,  when  the  Short  Horns,  the 
Alderueys  and  Ayrshires  come  in  competition,  the  preferences 
of  different  members  of  the  Committee  for  a  particular  breed, 
will  make  it  difficult  to  institute  a  fair  comparison.  If  one 
member  of  the  Committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Ayrshire  is  the  best  cow  for  this  county,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  him  awaid  the  first  premium  to  an  Alderney  heifer, 
however  promising  she  may  be.  We  will  not  attempt  to  say 
how  the  offers  of  premiums  for  heifers  should  be  changed  ; 
but  we  think  the  duty  of  the  Committee  would  be  much 
more  pleasant  to  themselves,  and  satisfactory  to  the  public, 
if  they  were  only  to  decide  which  is  the  best  animal  of  a 
particular  breed,  instead  of  saying  which  is  the  best  of  all 
the  different  breeds  exhibited. 

Here  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  ftir  the  Society 
should  direct  its  efibrts  and  funds  to  the  encouragement  of 
raising  our  dairy  stock?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  we  can 
buy  our  Milch  Cows  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  them,  this 
fact  alone  does  not  prove  that  it  would  not  be  better  for  the 
community  for  us  to  give  more  attention  to  stock  raising.    The 
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inquiry  should  not  be,  which  will  at  first  give  us  the  most 
dollars  ?  but  which  will  have  the  best  influence  upon  our 
family  ?  The  boy  who  regularly  feeds  and  cares  for  his  pet 
calf  is  acquiring  those  habits  of  attention  to  the  wants  of  our 
domestic  animals,  which  he  can  not  so  well  learn  in  any  other 
way ;  those  habits  of  care  and  regularity  will  fit  him  to  dis- 
charge better  the  duties  of  life.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
leading  men  in  all  our  cities  came  from  those  districts  where 
stock-raising  formed  a  large  part  of  the  business,  shows  that 
the  raising  of  calves  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  men,  or  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  high  position.  Where  all  the  stock  is  raised 
upon  the  farm  there  is  a  kind  of  mutual  attachment  existing 
between  the  family  and  the  animals,  that  is  not  found  where 
the  stock  is  bought.  The  boy  upon  a  farm  where  stock  is 
raised  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  judge  of  the  age  of 
an  animal,  better  than  he  can  where  there  is  an  uncertainty 
about  their  ages. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  made,  that  most  of  the  boys  are 
leaving  the  farm  for  some  other  occupation.  We  think  that 
more  attention  to  stock-raising  will  have  a  tendency  to  attach 
them  more  strongly  to  their  homes. 

We  award  A.  C.  Rollins,  of  Methuen,  for  his  3  year  old 
heifer,  the  second  premium  of  $6. 

To  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  the  first  premium  of  $5, 
for  his  2  year  old  Ayrshire  heifer. 

To  William  Vanston,  of  Lawrence,  the  second  premium  of 
Harris'  book  on  Insects. 

They  award  to  Varnum  Tyler,  of  Methuen,  the  first  premi- 
um of  $5,  for  his  yearling  heifer. 

To  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  the  second  premium  of 
$3,  for  his  Ayrshire  yearling  heifer. 

They  would  make  honorable  mention  of  the  fine  Alderney 
heifers  exhibited  by  F.  C.  Drew,  of  Lawrence,  and  also  of 
two  good  Grade  Short  Horn  heifers,  exhibited  by  Ben :  Perley 
Poore,  of  AV^est  Newbury. 

WILLIAM    R.    PUTNAM,    for   the   Committee. 
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MILCH    COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  report : 

There  were  nine  cows  offered  for  the  Society's  premiums. 
All  of  these  cows  appeared  to  be  good  ones,  and  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  determine  who  should  receive  the  pre- 
miums, if  the  competitors  had  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society. 

Perhaps  this  lack  of  detail  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  owners  of  these  cows  thought  them  good 
enough  to  obtain  the  premium  without  a  full  statement ;  that 
if  they  were  on  exhibition,  that  was  sufficient.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  are  of  a  different  opinion. 

What  the  Committee  require  to  arrive  at  a  just  award,  is  a 
full  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Society  with  re- 
gard to  all  such  statements  as  the  Society  have  made  it  im- 
perative for  the  owner  to  furnish,  and  this  not  only  for  the 
help  of  the  Committee,  but  all  who  would  be  benefitted  by  an 
award  being  made,  must  know  about  the  feed,  care,  etc.,  etc., 
in  detail.  We  had  thought  the  Society's  premium  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  furnishing  such 
a  statement,  but  if  this  is  not  so,  then  we  hope  it  will  be  in- 
creased. 

The  Committee  think  that  no  cow  offered  is  entitled  to  the 
first  premium ;  that  Benaiah  Titcomb,  of  Haverhill,  is  en- 
titled to  the  second  premium  of  ten  dollars — and  they  recom- 
mend that  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars  be  awarded  to  Horatio 
Bodge,  of  South  Danvers. 

Francis  Dodge,  Eben  King,  J.  Vincent  Browne,  W.  B. 
Carlton,  John  W.  Raymond,  Committee. 


STATEMENT   OF   BENAIAH  TITCOMB. 

I  enter  for  premium,  one  Durham  and  Ayrshire  Cow,  nine 
years  old.     She  calved  November  8th,  1864,  and  is  with  calf 
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by  full  blood  Durham  bull.  Time  out,  March  4th,  18G6. 
She  has  run  in  a  very  poor  pasture,  of  about  forty  acres,  with 
seven  other  cows,  and  I  have  given  her  two  quarts  of  meal 
and  shorts — that  is,  a  quart  each — per  day,  through  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  she  has  been  fed  on  dry 
hay — of  fair  quality  of  stock  hay  at  night.  Her  milk  was 
weighed,  the  first  ten  days  in  June  and  September,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1865.     June  1,  A.  M.,  14|  lbs.     P.  M.,  17^  lbs. 
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She  was  drove  on  the  4th,  and  kept  in  the  yard  on  the  5th, 
which  may  account  for  the  falling  oflF  in  her  milk  at  that  time. 

1865.     September    1,  A.  M.,  11^  lbs.     P.  M.,  15    lbs. 
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She  averaged  14|  quarts  for  June,  and  10  quarts  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Her  milk  is  good,  and  I  think  she  would  have  made  about 
10  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  in  June.  This  opinion  is  founded 
upon  a  small  quantity  which  was  weighed  in  that  month ;  but 
as  I  have  sold  a  part,  and  made  butter  of  the  rest,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  butter  she  would 
make. 

She  was  raised  by  the  late  Nathaniel  Oilman,  Esq.,  of  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.,  from  pure  stock.     I  know  no  fault  in  the  cow. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOKATIO  BODGE. 

The  cow  I  offer  for  premium  was  raised  by  myself.  She  is 
native  breed.  She  was  seven  years  old  last  February.  She 
dropped  her  last  calf  the  19th  of  last  April,  and  will  calve 
again  next  April.  The  first  ten  days  in  June  she  averaged 
21  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  or  45|  lbs.  The  first  ten  days 
in  September  she  gave  13 1  quarts  per  day. 

We  consider  the  quality  of  her  milk  good.  After  selling 
and  using  over  six  quarts  of  milk  per  day  we  made  ten  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  week  in  June.  She  makes  yellow  butter, 
which  brings  the  highest  price  in  market.  Her  feed  has  been 
ordinary  pasture  feed.  The  above  statement  is  correct,  hav- 
ing both  measured  and  weighed  the  milk  myself.  . 


BULLS. 


The  Committee  on  Bulls  report  six  bulls  for  premium,  and 
one  for  exhibition. 
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The  Durham  oflFered  for  exhibition  by  B.  P.  Poore,  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  would  have  been  worthy 
of  a  first  premium,  had  he  been  a  competitor. 

There  was  a  bull  offered  by  ]Mrs.  Charles  Harriman,  as  a 
pure  bred  Devon,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
would  have  been  worthy  of  a  second  premium,  had  a  pedi- 
gree been  furnished,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Society. 

They  award  to  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  for  his 
yearling  Ayrshire  bull,  the  second  premium  of  $5. 

They  award  to  Charles  O.  Cummins,  of  Andover,  for  his 
grade  bull,  the  second  premium  of  $5. 

Joseph  Kittredge,  Paul  T.  Winkley,  Benjamin  D.  Appleton, 
Thomas  Hale,  Andrew  Mansfield,  Committee. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Committee  report : 

There  w^re  two  entries  of  4  year  olds  and  upwards,  and 
one  of  3  year  olds. 

The  Committee  award  the  first  premium  of  $15,  for  4  year 
olds  and  upwards,  to  George  B.  Martin,  of  Danvers,  for  his  4 
year  old  stallion  ;  and  the  second  premium  of  $10,  to  Loring 
P.  Dempsey,  of  Danvers,  for  his  6  year  old  stallion ;  the  first 
premium  of  $8,  for  3  year  olds,  to  George  B.  Martin,  for  his 
3  year  old  stallion. 

Franklin  Alley,  John  Daland,  J.  C.  Stimpson,  Committee. 


BROOD    MARES. 

The  Commitee  on  Brood  Mares  having  attended  to  the  duty 
assigned  them,  make  the  following  report : 
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There  were  five  Brood  Mares  entered  for  premium,  viz  :— 
one  by  John  Swinerton,  of  Danvers ;  one  by  W.  A.  Russell,  of 
Lawrence;  one  by  J.  B.  Spiller,  of  Haverhill;  one  by  Farnham 
Spofford,  of  North  Andover;  one  by  Elbridge  Kimball,  of  No. 
Andover. 

Your  Committee  have  awarded  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to 
J.  B.  Spiller,  of  Haverhill. 

To  Farnham  Spofibrd,  of  North  Andover,  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $8. 

To  John  Swinerton,  of  Danvers,  the  third  premium  of  $5. 

John  D.  Cross,  William  Osborn,  Albert  Kimball,  Horace 
"Ware,  Committee. 


COLTS. 


The  Committee  on  Colts  have  attended  to  theiy  duty,  and 
report  as  follows : 

The  number  of  4  year  old  colts  entered  was  four.  We 
award  the  first  premium  to  Wm.  Peters,  of  North  Andover ; 
the  second  premium  to  M.  C.  Andrews,  of  Lawrence. 

The  number  of  3  year  old  colts  entered  was  seven.  We 
award  the  first  premium  to  N.  Page,  of  North  Andover ;  the 
second  premium  to  J.  B.  Spiller,  of  Haverhill. 

The  number  of  2  year  old  colts  entered  was  six.  The  first 
premium  we  award  to  Elbridge  Battell,  of  Newburyport ;  the 
second  premium  to  Albert  Kimball,  of  Bradford. 

The  number  of  yearlings  entered  was  one.  The  second 
premium  we  award  to  James  H.  Reynolds,  of  North  An- 
dover. 

John  H.  Balch,  Andrew  Dodge,  G.  A.  Abbott,  Elijah 
Clark,  Dean  Holt,  Committee. 
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FINE   WOOLED    SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Fine  Wool  Sheep  award  the  first  premi- 
um of  $8,  to  Geo.  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  for  his  Merino  Ewes. 

Also  to  the  same  gentleman,  the  first  premium  of  "  Harris' 
Insects,"  for  the  best  lot  of  Merino  Lambs. 

WILLIAM   MERRILL,  for  the  Committee. 


SWINE. 


The  Committee  on  Swine  would  report : 

There  were  seven  entries  made,  but  only  four  came  within 
the  rules  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  have  awarded  the  first  premium  of  $5,  to 
Daniel  Carlton,  of  North  Andover,  for  the  best  Breeding  Sow. 

Second  premium  of  $3,  to  H.  T.  Wheeler,  of  Lawrence. 

WEEANED    PIGS. 

First  premium  of  $5,  to  J.  H.  Reynolds,  of  North  Andover. 

BOARS. 

Best  Boar,  first  premium  to  H.  T.  Wheeler,  of  Lawrence. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $2  to 
Joseph  Shackleton,  of  Lawrence,  for  two  very  nice  fat  hogs, 
twelve  months  old. 

WM.  H.  LITTLE,  for  the  Committee. 


FAMILY  HORSES. 

The   Committee  award  the  first  premium  to  G.  B.  Martin, 
of  Danvers. 
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They  award  the  second  premium  to   S.  Bodwell,  of  An- 
over. 
Geo.  W.  Hills,  Samuel  Moody,  Jr.,  Charles  Simonds,  I.  P. 
Pope,  J.  P.  Little,  Committee. 


DRAFT  HOESES. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  and  Draft  Horses  report : 

There  were  six  entries,  but  only  five  horses  appeared  for 
trial. 

The  Committee  award  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  Samuel 
A.  Merrill,  of  Danvers,  for  the  best  Farm  and  Draft  Horse ; 
and  to  A.  M.  Bodwell,  of  Lawrence,  the  second  premium 
of  $8. 

Hazen  Ayer,  Francis  M.  Dodge,  Henry  Hobbs,  John  T. 
Wood,  Committee. 


WORKING  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  and  Steers  respectfully 
report  that  there  were  nine  entries  of  Working  Oxen.  Of 
these  but  six  were  exhibited,  as  follows : — By  Nathaniel  Lit- 
tle, of  Newbury ;  William  Peters,  of  North  Andover ;  Wil- 
liam Foster,  of  North  Andover ;  Moses  Colman,  of  Newbury, 
and  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  North  Andover. 

We  award  to  William  Peters  the  first  premium  of  $12. 
His  oxen  are  six  years  old,  weighing  3,368  pounds. 


To  William  Foster  we  award  the  second  premium  of  $10. 
His  oxen  are  six  years  old  and  weigh  3,386  pounds. 

There  were  among  the  others  some  very  handsome  cattle, 
but  as  we  seem  to  have  nothing  appropriated  for  gratuities, 
we  are  unable  to  award  them  anything. 

For  Working  Steers  we  award  the  first  premium  of  $8,  to 
Ben :  Parley  Poore,  of  West  Newbury.  His  steers  are  four 
years  old,  weighing  2,450  pounds. 

There  were  three  entries  of  steers,  and  but  one  competitor. 

S.  A.  Merrill,  Edward  H.  Little,  Thomas  G.  Ordway,  James 
W.  Towle,  D.  G.  Todd,  Committee. 


POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry  would  report  that  the  entries  in 
their  department  have  been  about  twenty,  comprising  some 
very  fine  fowls,  and  a  fair  variety.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  contributors,  that  the  gratuities  awarded  to  them  must 
necessarily  conform  to  the  means  placed  at  our  disposal.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  them  all 
rich  with  $10  and  Harris'  Insects.  We  have  made  such 
awards  as  we  deemed  most  meritorious. 

To  Mrs.  Jenny  Jenkins,  of  Andover,  for  a  coop  of  Muscovy 
Ducks,  a  copy  of  "  Harris'  Insects." 

To  Mr.  John  S.  Ives,  of  Salem,  3  coops,  containing  Bremen 
Geese,  Shanghai  Fowls,  and  English  Hamburg  Pheasants,  the 
latter  just  imported.  Mr.  Ives  also  presented  a  statement, 
which  is  a  part  of  this  report.     The  Committee  award  him  $3. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Buxton,  of  South  Danvers,  for  very  fine 
Brahma  Pootra  Fowls,  $2. 

To   William    Rankin,  Jr.    of  Danvers,  for    eight   Brahma 
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Pootra  Chickens,  four  months,  and  three  of  the  same  kind 
one  year  old,  $2.  Mr.  Rankin's  statement  is  appended  to 
this  report. 

To  Asa  Whittier,  of  Methuen,  for  Bremen  Geese  and 
Goslings,  $1. 

To  John  S.  Mitchell,  of  M'ethuen,  for  four  Guinea  Fowls, 
50  cents. 

Your  Committee  were  not  captivated  with  the  musical  voices 
of  the  Guinea  Fowls,  but  these  are  useful  in  driving  away  rats 
from  any  premises  where  they  are  kept.  They  quickly  find 
the  haunts  of  these  vermin  and  make  such  unearthly  noises 
that  they  are  certain  to  emigrate  to  other  quarters. 

To  Master  J.  Eugene  French,  for  coops  of  Brahma  fowls, 
50  cents. 

Jacob  A.  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  for  a  coop  of  beautiful  Fan- 
tail  Pigeons,  50  cents. 

To  John  D.  Wilson,  of  Beverly,  for  coop  of  Guinea  Fowls, 
containing  a  cock,  hen  and  12  chickens,  50  cents. 

There  were  other  specimens  exhibited,  which  the  Commit- 
tee think  were  deserving  of  honorable  mention,  and  among 
them  were  Brahma  Pootras  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Demmett,  of  Law- 
rence ;  some  very  superior  Black  Bantams,  of  pure  stock,  by 
John  Swinerton,  of  Danvers.  Messrs.  Bailey  &  Brothers,  of 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Metcalf,  contributed  Brahma 
Fowls ;  as  did  also  Mr.  F.  C.  Carleton  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Web- 
ster, of  Methuen.  Mr.  A.  C.  Rollins  exhibited  a  large 
Shanghai  Cock,  weighing  over  10  pounds.  J.  R.  Wellman 
contributed  four  Leghorn  Chickens. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Osborn,  of  South  Danvers,  exhibited  a  cage 
containing  Rats,  which  were  imported  from  Africa.  These 
were  not  the  kind  which  are  considered  a  pest  and  nuisance 
in  our  houses  and  barn-yards,  nor  are  they  the  kind  worn  by 
ladies  concealed  in  their  hair,  but  they  are  a  beautiful  and 
pure  white  color,  and  well  fitted  for  pets  in  the  family.  The 
Committee  did  not  feel  warranted  in  giving  a  gratuity  for 
this  kind  of  poultry. 
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In  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  and  at 
other  times,  your  Committee  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
observe  and  admire  the  domestic  habits  of  the  feathered  bi- 
peds. There  is  a  dignified  stateliness  in  the  figure  and  move- 
ments of  the  gentlemen  poultry  which  commands  respect,  and 
the  females  are  models  of  propriety  and  good  breeding.  The 
latter  quality  appears  in  the  number,  as  well  as  the  good  be- 
havior of  their  young.  With  what  tender  care  the  motherly 
hen  provides  for  and  defends  her  numerous  progeny  !  See 
how  she  scratches  the  ground  to  find  their  food,  and  with 
what  anxious  duckings  she  calls  home  the  wandering  !  Woe 
to  those  vile  guerillas,  the  rats,  who  prowl  about  the  farm- 
yard, seeking  their  destruction  !  With  claws  and  beak  she 
attacks  them  and  drives  them  away,  with  the  courage  of  a 
veteran  !  It  is  as  true  of  them,  as  well  as  with  mothers  of 
our  own  race,  that  they  scratch  as  hard  for  one  chick  as  for 
a  dozen.  When  they  pass  the  age  of  chickenhood  and  reach 
to  the  dignity  of  full-grown  pullets,  they  show  the  mother's 
careful  training  in  their  dress  and  deportment.  Little  do 
they  care  for  the  vanities  of  waterfalls,  and  they  have  here- 
ditary aversion  to  "  rats "  and  "  mice."  They  are  indiffer- 
ent to  balmorals,  and  make  no  account  of  hooped  skirts. 
Indeed,  their  dress  can  have  no  positive  demerits,  as  they 
only  wear  just  what  nature  provides. 

These  bipeds  are  a  friendly  and  social  race,  and  all  rejoice 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  their  community.  No  sooner 
is  there  a  new  egg  born  in  the  world  than  there  is  great  and 
noisy  congratulation  from  all  parts  of  the  yard,  and  all  join 
in  the  loud  "  cu  cut-ca-da-cut"  of  the  happy  mother.  There 
is  seldom  any  failure  in  her  laying  qualities,  except  in  the 
most  inclement  season,  whatever  may  be  the  hazards  in  the 
hatching.  In  this  respect  she  is  more  fortunate  than  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  who  found  less  difficulty  in  the 
hatching  of  their  scheme  than  in  the  laying. 

The  political  relations  of  this  feathered  race  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  There  is  no  Eepublicanism  in  the  barn-yard. 
8 
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Chanticlear  is  ''  cock  of  the  walk "  and  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces.  Admiral  Drake  has  charge  of  the  Navy 
Department.  No  parties  are  permitted,  not  even  Gander  par- 
ties. The  monarch  of  the  barn-yard  holds  despotic  sway, 
and  his  government  is  a  despotism  on  this  continent,  in  spite 
of  the  Munroe  doctrine.  While  the  Gallic  Cock  is  crowing 
over  poor,  prostrate  Mexico,  perhaps  the  least  said  about  this 
doctrine  the  better. 

Despotic  as  is  his  sway,  his  government  is  paternal,  and 
his  power  is  only  exerted  in  the  defense  of  his  dunghill.  If 
he  meets  an  enemy  he  is  always  ready  to  "  fight  it  out  all 
summer  on  this  line,"  like  our  General  Grant,  and  when  he 
wins  a  victory  he  claps  his  wings  and  crows — which  General 
Grant  never  does.  Like  that  old  fighting  cock,  he  is  reticent, 
and  keeps  his  own  counsel  and  never  makes  long  speeches. 
Like  most  others  in  high  station,  he  is  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers and  admirers.  As  crows  the  old  cock,  the  young  ones 
learn.  Their  cock-a-doodle-doo  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of 
the  cock  of  the  roost,  and,  as  he  cackles,  they  cluck.  When 
they  evince  so  much  anxiety  to  scratch  on  the  national  dung- 
hill, we  cannot  but  have  suspicion  that  their  chief  object  is  to 
feather  their  own  nests. 

Among  these  feathered  tribes  there  is  no  foolish  prejudice 
of  race  or  color,  and  the  smallest  bantam  holds  the  same  rank 
as  the  biggest  Shanghai.  The  gaudiest  peacock  has  no  more 
chance  of  preferm,ent  than  the  ugliest  shakebag. 

There  are  some  particulars  in  which  the  barn-yard  popula- 
tion may  be  compared  with  other  bipeds  who  do  not  wear 
feathers.  There  are  lame  ducks  in  Wall  street  and  State 
street,  as  well  as  in  the  poultry  coop,  and  more  quacks  in 
all  professions  and  employments  than  among  that  species  of 
domestic  water-fowl  who  swim  in  the  duck-pond ;  and  there 
is  no  end  of  those  of  both  sexes  of  our  own  race  who  make 
geese  of  themselves  without  knowing  it.     Of  gobblers  there 
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is  no  lack  about  Thanksgiving  time,  and  the  hen-hearted  and 
hen-pecked  are  mostly  of  our  own  race. 

r.  Poole,  J.  I.  Ladd,  Eben  Sutton,  Committee. 


STATEMENT   OF   JOHN   S.  IVES. 

I  enter  for  your  consideration  a  trio  of  Brahma  Fowls,  16 
months  old,  as  a  sample  '*  in  purity  "  of  400  chickens  raised 
this  season.  Also  a  trio  of  English  Hamburg  Pheasants.  I 
also  exhibit  a  trio  of  pure  Bremen  Geese.  Having  heard 
much  in  regard  to  the  profit  and  unprofitableness  of  keeping 
geese,  I  determined  to  give  my  opinion  from  actual  experi- 
ence ;  I  therefore  obtained  this  trio  last  spring.  In  not  un- 
derstanding the  management  of  geese,  and  allowing  them  to 
set  near  each  other,  they  hatched  but  12  goslings,  which  were 
raised  without  accident,  and  sold,  when  about  10  weeks  old, 
to  Mr.  Wheeler,  at  Salem  market,  for  $24.  They  were  very 
profitable.  I  intend  to  breed  them  with  more  care  another 
season. 


STATEMENT  OF  WM.   RANKIN,   JR. 

I  enter  for  premium  eight  Brahma  Pootra  Chickens — four 
of  them  hatched  in  April  and  four  in  May.  Also  three  old 
fowls — one  rooster  and  hen  one  year  old,  and  another  hen 
older. 

I  raised  last  year  eighteen  pullets,  of  which  the  above  are 
a  specimen.  I  sold  eggs  enough  from  them,  from  the  first  of 
November,  1864,  to  the  first  of  March,  1865,  to  amount  to 
$43,  at  market  price.  And  since  March  1st  I  have  sold  from 
them  and  set  ninety  dozen  at  $1  per  dozen,  and  thirty  dozen 
at  market  price ; — making  a  total  income  of  $152.60. 

It  has  cost  me  to  keep  the  above  named  eighteen,  together 
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with  about  110  chickens,  I  have  raised  for  market,  $68.90 — 
making  a  total  profit  of  eggs  alone  of  $83.70.  I  have  sold 
chickens  enough  to  bring  me  $33.50,  and  have  about  forty- 
left. 


VEGETABLES. 

The   Committee   on  Vegetables  are  unanimous  in  awarding 
the  following  premiums : 

Levi  Emery,  Lawrence,  for  best  display,  first  premium,  $12 
Richard   Webster,  Haverhill,  for  second  best  display, 
second  premium,  $6 

GEATUITIES. 

Andrew  Curtis,  South  Danvers,  collection,  $2 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,       "  $1 

Robert  Price,  Lawrence,                     "  50  cts. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Stafford,  Lawrence,         "     Harris'  Insects. 

John  Danforth,  Jr.,  of  Lynnfield,  best  squashes,  and 

statement,  $2 

4,630  pounds,  raised  on  twenty-five  rods,  is  a  great  yield, 
and  worthy  of  note. 

E-.  H.  Phippen,  Methuen,  squashes,  $1 
A.  P.  Burnham,  Andover,       *'         Harris'  Insects. 

Charles  Shedd,  Methuen,  water-melons,  $1 

Peter  Smith,  Andover,                "  50  cts. 

Luke  Cunningham,  West  Andover,  potatoes,  $1.50 

Joseph  F.  Ingalls,  Methuen,                    "  $1 

George  L.  Davis,  North  Andover,          "  50  cts. 

Edwin  Upton,  North  Andover,  onions,  $1 
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Richard  Worswick,  Lawrence,  onions,  50  cts. 

Richard  Worswick,  "  cabbage,  $1 

J.  S.  Howe,  Methuen,  "  50  cts. 

E.  C.  Larrabee,  Danvers,  potatoes  and  squashes,  Har- 

ris' Insects. 
These  squashes  are  really  a  curiosity,  having  an  American 
eagle  and  several  inscriptions  beautifully  carved,  and  show  a 
great  deal  of  taste  and  labor. 

Luke  Cunningham,  West  Andover,  parsnips,  50  cts. 

George  L.  Davis,  North  Andover,  tomatoes,  ^1 

Edwin  Upton,  «  "  "  50  cts. 

Robert  Charwick,  Lawrence,  peppers,  50  cts. 

M.  P.  Merrill,  "  egg  plant,  60  cts. 

A.  L.  Dresser,  Haverhill,  peanuts,  60  cts. 

T.  B.  Currier,  Lawrence,  two  hills  of  potatoes,  50  cts. 

Douglas  Collery,     **  celery,  50  cts. 

J.  S.  Howe,  Methuen,  cauliflower,  $1 

D.  C.  Larrabee,  Danvers,    "  50  cts. 

H.  Mills,  Lawrence,  carrots,  50  cts. 

Rufus  Bailey,  Andover,  citron,  $1 

F.  C.  Carlton,  Methuen,     "  50  cts. 
Luke  Cunningham,  West  Andover,  beets,                    $1 

G.  L.  Davis,  North  Andover,  "  50  cts. 
Daniel  H   Stickney,  GroTeland,  sweet  potatoes,          $1 

C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Lynn,  "  "  50  cts. 

W.  A.  Currier,  Isaac  Patch,  E.  P.  Robinson,  Albert  Kim- 
ball, Geo.  C.  Coffin,  W.  W.  Perkins,  E.  C.  Upton,  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  DANFORTH,   JR. 

I  offer  for  your  inspection  a  specimen  of  squashes  raised 
the  present  season,  and  the  manner  of  cultivation. 

I  will  first  state  that  the  crop  raised  on  the  land  the  two 
previous    years   was    potatoes,   and   manured  with   the  usual 
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quantity  of  barn-yard  manure.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam  on 
a  clay  bottom.  The  land  was  ploughed  last  fall  after  the 
potatoes  were  dug,  and  ploughed  again  in  the  spring,  and 
harrowed  thoroughly. 

About  the  20th  of  May  the  hills  were  dug  two  feet  deep, 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  about  eight 
feet  apart.  On  the  25th  of  May  a  quantity  of  the  surround- 
ing top  soil  was  thrown  into  each  hill,  then  a  layer  of  good 
stable  manure  was  put  in,  then  another  layer  of  soil,  and  so 
on  in  the  same  manner  until  the  hill  was  nearly  full,  when 
the  whole  was  thoroughly  mixed  together  with  a  manure  fork. 
The  seeds,  eight  in  a  hill,  were  then  planted  about  two  inches 
deep.  When  the  plants  were  well  up,  each  hill  was  covered 
with  a  box  of  netting  to  keep  off  the  bugs.  About  the  first  of 
July  the  boxes  were  taken  up,  the  plants  thinned  out  (leav- 
ing four  to  six  in  a  hill)  and  hoed  after  going  over  the  ground 
with  a  cultivator.  The  quantity  of  manure  put  in  each  hill 
was  about  three  bushels. 

On  the  19th  day  of  September  the  crop  was  gathered  and 
the  weight  was  4,630  pounds.  The  land  measured  twenty- 
five  rods. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  measured  the  land  on 
which  John  Danforth,  Jr.,  raised  his  crop  of  squashes,  and 
find  it  contains  twenty-five  square  rods,  and  no  more. 

H.  R.  WILEY,  Acting  Surveyor. 

Lynnfield,  September  19th,  1865. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  weighed  the  crop  of 
squashes  raised  by  John  Danforth,  Jr.,  and  find  the  weight  of 
the  same  to  be  4,630  pounds. 

SAMUEL  HARDING,  Town  Weigher. 

Lynnfield,  September   19th,  1865. 
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BUTTER  AND   CHEESE. 

There  were  three  samples  of  butter  offered  for  premium,  all 
of  which  were  of  superior  quality. 

The  first  premium  of  $8  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Eidgway,  of  West  Newbury. 

The  second  premium  of  $6,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mills,  of 
Lawrence. 

The  third  premium  of  Harris'  "Work  on  Insects,  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Searle,  of  Methuen. 

There  were  three  samples  of  cheese  offered  for  premium, 
neither  of  which  was  considered  worthy  of  the  first  premium. 

The  second  premium  of  $6  was  awarded  to  D.  P.  Nelson, 
of  W^est  Newbury. 

The  third  premium  of  Harris'  Work  on  Insects,  to  Daniel 
Silloway,  of  West  Newbury. 

Warren  Ordway,  N.  Lambert,  Committee. 


BREAD   AND  HONEY. 

The  general  quality  of  the  bread  exhibited  this  season  was 
better  than  that  of  last  year.  The  contributors  in  this  de- 
partment neglect  to  furnish  the  statement  of  the  process  of 
making  their  bread.  It  is  highly  important  that  this  proper 
regulation  of  the  Society  should  be  complied  with  in  all  cases. 
Of  course  if  any  contributor  knows  how  to  make  extra  bread, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  process  of  making  the  same  should  be 
made  public,  for  the  benefit  of  others  interested.  There  were 
thirteen  contributors  in  this  department,  of  whom  two  only 
furnished  such  statement. 

To  one  of  these — Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Perkins,  of  Haverhill — 
your  Committee  award  a  gratuity  for  the  best  bread  ex- 
hibited, of  $3. 
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Your  Committee  further  award,  in  the  following  cases,  (no 
statements  being  furnished  with  the  contributions,)  as  gratui- 
ties : 

To  Mrs.  William  Brown,  of  Lawrence,  for  superior  bread,  $2. 

To  Mrs.  Burtwell,  of  Lawrence,  $1. 

To  A.  H.  Gould,  of  Topsfield,  |L 

HONEY. 

Two  persons  only  contributed  of  honey,  and  to  one  of  these, 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Batchelder,  of  Newburyport,  your  Committee 
award  a  gratuity  of  $3. 

W.  H.  P.  WRIGHT,  for  the  Committee. 


STATEMENT    OF  DANIEL   C.   BATCHELDER. 

The  hive  of  bees  from  which  this  honey  (eighty-three  and 
a  half  pounds)  was  taken,  was  two  years  old  last  spring.  An 
Italian  Queen  was  introduced  into  the  hive  on  the  sixth  day 
of  April  last.  They  have  not  had  any  feed,  except  what  was 
collected  by  them.  They  are  located  in  a  Longworth  hive, 
and  are  very  contented  and  industrious.  They  are  in  a 
healthy  and  working  condition  at  the  present  time,  and 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  making  a  call  at  No.  68  State 
Street,  Newburyport. 


CARRIAGES. 

The    Committee  on   Carriages  have  attended  to  the  duty 
assigned  them — and  award  $10  premium  to  Judkins  &  Good- 
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win,  of  West  Amesbury,  for  the  best  Goddard  Buggy,  it 
being  the  only  carriage  entered.  Your  Committee  regret 
that  there  was  only  one  carriage  on  exhibition,  in  a  county 
where  manufacturing  of  carriages  is  so  extensively  carried  on, 
and  would  recommend  there  be  additional  premiums  oflFered 
to  encourage  the  manufacture. 

Ebenezer   B.    Currier,   Warren   Ordway,    Isaac   B.   Little, 
Committee. 


FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Farm  Implements  have  attended  to  the 
duties  assigned  them,  and  report : 

There  were  but  four  entries,  viz  : — One  model  for  a  sheep- 
rack  ;  one  patent  ox-yoke ;  one  patent  hog-trough ;  one  wine- 
press. We  found  in  the  tent  two  corn  shellers,  not  entered, 
but  which  the  Committee  thought  very  favorably  of — Fitz, 
Ricker  &  Moulton's  New  England  Corn-Sheller,  patented  July 
11th,  1865,  manufactured  at  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  and  the  Granite 
State  Corn-Sheller,  by  Capt.  Amos  Poor,  of  Newburyport. 

The  Exeter  machine  separates  the  corn  from  the  cob,  and  also 
the  dust  and  chaflf.  It  is  small  and  simple  in  construction, 
and,  we  think,  an  improvement  upon  any  one  heretofore  ex- 
hibited, and  to  which  the  Committee  recommend  a  gratuity 
of  $3. 

The  Granite  State  is  a  good  machine,  shells  perfectly  clean, 
but  the  corn  and  cob  fall  together,  which  would  be  an  objec-. 
tion  to  many ;  but  the  machine  is  so  simple  and  so  little  com- 
plicated, the  Committee  would  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $2. 

The  model  for  a  sheep-rack  is  a  new  thing,  but,  we  think, 
9 
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well  arranged,  and  would  be  a  great  saving  of  waste  in  the 
feeding  of  hay  and  grain.  They  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $1 
to  Benjamin  Griffith,  of  Lawrence. 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  for  the  Committee. 


ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee   on  Articles   Manufactured  from   Leather, 
report : 

A  gratuity  to  E.  P.  Thompson,  of  Georgetown,  for  boots,  $5. 

Gratuity  to  J.  G.  French,  of  Lawrence,  for  boots,  $1. 

Also  to  J.  M.  Eames,  of  Lawrence,  on  show  case  of  boots 
and  shoes,  $3. 

A.  D.  WAIT,  for  the  Committee. 


FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  report  as  follows : 

For  best  pair  of  Parlor  Bouquets,  to  John  Dove,  of  An- 
dover,  $2. 

For  best  pair  of  Hand  Bouquets,  to  Edward  Flinn,  of  Law- 
rence, $2. 

For  best  Floral  Design,  to  Mrs.  William  Barbour,  of  Law- 
rence, $3. 

For  best  dish  of  Cut  Flowers,  to  Mrs.  William  Barbour,  of 
Lawrence,  $2. 
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For   best    12   Dahlias,  to   George   L.  Davis,  of  North   An- 
dover,  $1. 

For  best  12  Verbenas,  to  W.  C.  Chapin,  of  Lawrence,  $1. 

For   best   display,  from  one  individual,  to  W.  C.  Chapin,  of 
Lawrence,  $2. 

For   largest    display,  from*  one  individual,  a  gratuity  of  $2, 
to  Mrs.  W.  Barbour,  of  Lawrence. 

Gratuity  of  $1   to  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barker,  of  Lawrence,  for  dish 
of  Verbenas. 

Gratuity  of  $1    to   Miss   Catharine   A.  Moriarity,  of  North 
Andover,  for  fine  Gladiolus  and  Japan  Lilies. 

Gratuity  of  $1   to  G.  L.  Davis,  of  North  Andover,  for  fine 
Bouquets. 

Gratuity  of  $1  to  Peter  Smith,  of  Andover,  for  Bouquets. 

Gratuity  of  $1  to  Edward  Flinn,  of  Lawrence,  for  Bouquets. 

Gratuity  of  $1  to  M.  Durant,  of  Lawrence,  for  Plants. 

Gratuity  of  50  cents  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stafford,  for  Bouquet. 

Gratuity    of  50    cents    to    James    C.  Smith,  of  Salem,  for 
Brughmanzias. 

Gratuity  of  50  cents  to  Mrs.  H,  B.  Sanders,  of  Lawrence, 
for  China  Astors. 

Gratuity  of  50  cents  to  Miss  Susan  E.  Tarbox,  of  Lawrence,, 
for  fine  Geranium. 

Gratuity  of  50  cents  to  William  Steel,  of  Lawrence,  for  fine 
Ice  Plant. 

Gratuity  of  50  cents  to  Dr.  Stow,  of  Lawrence,  for  Plants. 
WILLIAM  BARBOUR,  for  the  Committee. 


PEARS. 
The   show  of  Pears  was  comparatively  small,  there  being 
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fewer  varieties  than  usual.     For  the  best   12  specimens  of 
pears  : 

Beurre  Bosc,  William  D.  Northend,  Salem,  $1  ;  Flemish 
Beauty,  E.  Mitchell,  Haverhill,  $1;  Buffum,  Peter  Wait, 
Danvers,  $1  ;  Seckle,  F.  Bay  ley,  Amesbury,  $1  ;  Fulton,  J. 
H.  Stannard,  Lawrence,  $1  ;  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey,  H.  B. 
Dyer,  Lawrence,  $1  ;  Lawrence,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem, 
$1  ;  Winter  Nelis,  Wm.  P.  Clark,  South  Danvers,  $1  ;  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  John  L.  Smart,  Danvers,  $1  ;  Paradise  d'Au- 
tomne,  W.  S.  McClure,  Lawrence,  $1  ;  Lewis,  John  M.  Ives, 
Salem,  $1  ;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  E.  B.  Currier,  Lawrence,  $1  ; 
Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  J,  M.  Ives,  Salem,  $1  ;  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  E.  Mitchell,  Haverhill,  $1  ;  Beurre  Diel,  J.  P. 
Battles,  Lawrence,  $1  ;  Chelmsford,  B,  P.  Ware,  Marblehead, 
$1  ;  Urbaniste,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers,  $1  ;  Bartlett,  E.  B. 
Currier,  Lawrence,  $1  ;  Wilkinson,  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  $1. 

GRATUITIES    FOR    PEARS. 

Catillae,  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  75  cents  ;  Easter 
Beurre,  B.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  50  cents  ;  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem,  50  cents  ;  Black  Pear  of  Worces- 
ter, William  D.  Northend,  Salem,  50  cents  ;  Swan's  Orange, 
Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem,  50  cents  ;  Flemish  Beauty,  J.  L. 
Hutchinson,  Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Bartlett,  Mrs.  M.  Tyler, 
Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  K.  Rich,  Law- 
rence, 50  cents  ;  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  C.  Johnson,  Lynn,  50 
cents  ;  Beurre  Bosc,  E.  S.  Cox,  Salem,  50  cents  ;  Fulton,  E. 
Lake,  Topsfield,  50  cents  ;  Beurre  Clairgeau,  E.  Lake,  Tops- 
field,  50  cents  ;  Fulton,  Peter  Wait,  Danvers,  50  cents  ;  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  J.  A.  Allen,  Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Duchesse  d'- 
Angouleme, T.  A.  Parsons,  Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Beurre  Diel, 
J.  F.  Merriam,  Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
J.  C.  Stannard,  Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Beurre  Bosc,  Jas.  Cary, 
Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey,  John  G.  Whittier, 
West  Amesbury,   50  cents ;    Duchesse   d'Angouleme,  B.   F. 
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Horsford,    50    cents  ;    Vicar    of   Winkfield,    N.    Cleaveland, 
Topsfield,  50  cents  ;  Seckle,  E.  S.  Cox,  Salem,  $1. 

ANDREW  LACKEY,  for  the  Committee. 


Chas.  p.  Preston,  Esq.,  Sec'y  of  Essex  Agricultural  Society: 
Sir: — Agreeably  to  your  request  of  last  week,  I  have  writ- 
ten out,  though  not  so  carefully  and  fully  as  I  could  have 
wished,  a  few  suggestions  derived  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation, on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pear,  for  your  annual 
volume. 

Hoping  they  may  be  of  some  value  to  the  people  of  the 
county,  I  am 

Yours,  Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  D.  NORTHEND. 


CULTIVATION   OF  THE  PEAR. 

THE    SOIL    AND    ITS    PREPARATION. 

Pear  trees  require  a  deep  and  strong  soil.  Land  with  a 
clay  or  hard  gravel  subsoil  is  to  be  preferred.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy  or  without  good  natural  drainage,  it  should  be  under- 
drained.  This  can  be  done  by  digging  trenches  three  to  four 
feet  in  depth,  with  proper  inclinations,  and  filling  to  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  with  stones,  over  which  may 
be  placed  a  layer  of  leather  or  wood  shavings,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trench  filled  with  soil. 

After  providing  proper  drainage,  the  entire  ground  should 
be  spaded  to  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  and 
the  top  soil  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  subsoil.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  essential  for 
the  growth  and  health  of  the  trees  in  all  seasons,  and  abso- 
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lately  necessary  for  their  protection  in  times  of  long-con- 
tinued drought.  The  results  in  this  vicinity  the  last  two 
seasons  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  this.  Trees  planted  in 
deep  and  well-prepared  soil  have  been  apparently  but  little 
affected  by  the  severe  droughts,  whilst  in  soils  even  best 
adapted  naturally  for  their  growth,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
pared by  spading  to  a  proper  depth,  the  trees  either  prema- 
turely lost  their  foliage,  or  the  leaves  withered  and  drooped, 
and  the  growth  of  the  fruit  was  stopped. 

Many  people  neglect  this  important  preparation  of  the 
ground,  on  account  of  the  expense  which  it  requires.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  The  cost  of  properly  spading  land  to  the 
requisite  depth  is  from  $100.00  to  $150.00  per  acre ;  and,  if  a 
person  who  proposes  to  cultivate  trees  on  a  large  scale  is 
unable  to  afford  the  necessary  expense  at  once,  he  will  find  it 
in  the  end  far  more  profitable  to  prepare  and  plant  with  trees, 
such  portion  of  his  ground  each  year  as  he  can  afford  to,  prop- 
erly. A  few  trees  carefully  planted  in  ground  thus  prepared 
will  be  more  remunerative  than  a  much  larger  number  set  in 
soil  without  preparation ;  and,  when  trees  once  get  started  in 
a  deep  soil,  they  are  very  sure  to  live  and  thrive,  if  properly 
protected  and  manured.  Many  have  the  impression  that  the 
life  of  the  pear  tree  is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  any  other 
tree  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  even  under  the  best  care 
and  culture.  This  impression  is  an  erroneous  one.  Pear 
orchards  can  be  seen  in  this  vicinity,  planted  within  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years,  in  which  not  one  tree  in  fifty  has  died. 

PLANTING    AND    MANURING. 

Few  trees  require  a  more  fertile  soil  than  the  pear.  As  the 
ground  is  being  prepared  it  should  be  enriched,  if  possible, 
with  well-composted  manures,  which  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil  near  the  surface.  If  the  manure  is  not  well  rot- 
ted, and  the  trees  are  planted  immediately  after  it  has  been 
put  in  the  ground,  there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  roots.  If 
thoroughly 'composted  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  better 
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not  to   spade  in   any,  but  to  plant  the  trees,  and  apply  tlie 
manure  liberally  upon  the  surface  afterwards. 

The  trees  should  be  planted  with  great  care,  the  roots 
placed  in  their  natural  positions,  and  the  earth  carefully 
packed  about  them.  Trees  upon  the  pear  root  should  be 
planted  at  the  same  depth  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  but 
those  upon  the  quince  should  be  planted  so  deep  that  from 
two  to  three  inches  of  the  pear  stock  will  be  covered  with 
earth.  This  will  secure  the  trees  against  being  disturbed  by 
the  winds,  and  will  induce,  in  most  instances,  roots  from  the 
pear.  Of  several  hundred  trees  upon  the  quince,  planted 
five  and  six  years  ago,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  es- 
pecially directed,  most  have  roots,  some  very  large,  from  the 
pear  stock. 

Pear  growers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  season  for 
planting  the  trees.  I  have  seen  the  best  results  from  those 
planted  in  the  autumn.  They  should  be  set  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  ripening  of  their  leaves,  that  they  may  get  fairly 
imbedded  in  the  earth  before  the  ground  freezes.  If  planted 
in  the  spring,  they  should  be  set  as  early  as  the  frosts  and  the 
condition  of  the  soil  will  permit ;  if  possible,  before  the  buds 
have  commenced  to  push. 

Pear  trees  should  be  manured  annually,  in  the  autumn, 
after  they  have  lost  their  leaves.  The  manure  operates  as  a 
mulch  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, and  the  mineral  substances  in  it  are  washed  by  the  rains 
of  autumn  and  spring  into  the  ground,  and  furnish  nutriment 
to  the  trees  in  their  first  summer  growth,  which  is  of  great 
importance.  If  the  manure  is  applied  late  in  the  spring  or 
in  the  summer,  it  tends  to  stimulate  a  late  growth,  which 
frequently  does  not  ripen,  and  causes  blight.  A  wheelbarrow 
load  of  good  manure  or  compost  should  be  placed  around 
each  young  tree.  If  not  well  rotted,  it  will  be  well  to  draw 
earth  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
bark  from  the  action  of  the  manure. 
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SELECTION    OF    TREES. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  trees  to  be  planted.  If  selected  from  a  nursery,  those 
trees  only  should  be  taken  which  have  been  planted  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  others  to  allow  the  proper  growth  of  the 
roots.  The  trees  should  be  well  shaped,  and  of  vigorous 
growth.  Never  jmrchase  a  pear  tree  which  did  not  make  a  good 
growth  the  preceding  season.  This  is  a  most  important  rule, 
but  one  rarely  observed  by  purchasers  of  trees.  Most  people 
who  have  not  had  experience  in  the  culture  of  pear  trees  se- 
lect large  trees,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  time  they  have 
been  growing,  or  to  their  health  and  vigor,  as  shown  by  their 
recent  growth.  If  trees  that  made  but  little  growth  the  past 
season  are  selected,  the  probability  is  that,  with  the  best  cul- 
ture, they  cannot  be  forced  to  a  vigorous  growth  for  years,  if 
indeed  they  ever  can  be. 

These  directions  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  ob- 
served, and  of  course  require  that  trees  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  they  are  purchased.  Many  persons  contract 
with  agents  of  nurseries  at  a  distance  for  their  trees,  and  leave 
to  them  the  selection.  If  these  agents,  or  their  principals,  are 
honest,  and  furnish  from  the  average  growth  of  the  nurseries, 
a  large  portion  will  be  unsuitable  to  plant,  as  in  the  best  pear 
nurseries  in  this  country  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trees 
are  deficient  in  the  requisites  above  stated ;  and  if  dishonest, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  only  refuse  trees  of  stinted 
growth  will  be  furnished,  which  will  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  planting.  Any  one  who  desires  good  trees, 
that  will  grow  and  be  productive,  should  carefully  examine 
them  before  purchasing,  or  employ  some  suitable  person  to  do 
it  for  him. 

Trees  on  the  pear  root  should  have  no  limbs  nearer  than 
four  or  five  feet  to  the  ground.  Those  on  the  quince  root 
should  be  trained  with  shoots  from  the  stock  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  grown  in 
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the  pyramidal  form,  both  for  productiveness,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  high  winds. 

SELECTION    OF    VARIETIES. 

Persons  without  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pear, 
are  perplexed  by  the  large  number  of  different  vai-ieties  rec- 
ommended in  the  books  and  by  pear  growers.  Even  men  of 
large  experience  differ  in  opinion  respecting  some  varieties, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  soil,  position,  and  climate,  materially 
affect  the  character  of  many  kinds  of  this  fruit.  In  selecting 
from  the  large  list  recommended,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
character  of  the  fruit,  the  time  of  ripening,  that  a  succession 
of  fruit  may  be  obtained ;  and  the  productiveness,  and  health 
and  vigor  of  the  trees  of  the  respective  kinds. 

The  following  varieties  are  recommended  for  garden  cul- 
tivation in  this  county,  regard  being  had  to  all  the  above 
conditions.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  furnish  a  succession  of  pears  from  the 
early  part  of  August  to  April. 

Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre  Giffard,  Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Louisa  Bon  d'Jersey,  Seckle,  Urbaniste,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Easter 
Beurre. 

The  Doyenne  d'Ete  ripens  early  in  August,  is  a  small  but 
good  early  pear,  and  the  tree  healthy  and  productive.  Does 
well  on  the  quince. 

The  Beurre  Giffard  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  handsome,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
The  tree  grows  slowly,  and  needs  attention  to  train  it  in 
proper  shape.  This,  like  all  slow- growing  trees,  should, 
when  practicable,  be  grafted  into  a  vigorous  stock.  It 
grows  well  on  the  quince. 

The  Bartlett  is   too  well  known  to  need  description.     It  is 

the    most    profitable    pear    for    the   market.      The   tree   bears 

when  very  young,  and   is  very  productive.     The  fruit  ripens 

from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September.     The  tree  should 

10 
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be  planted  on  the  pear  root.  With  proper  care  it  does  well 
on  the  quince,  but  is  injured  by  being  permitted  to  ripen  large 
crops  when  young.  It  bears  so  early  on  the  pear  root  that 
there  is  little  advantage  of  planting  it  on  the  quince. 

The  Belle  Lucrative  is  a  healthy  and  productive  tree.  The 
fruit  is  most  excellent,  but  not  of  a  very  high  flavor.  Al- 
though so  good  a  pear  it  is  but  little  known  in  the  market, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  salable  as  the  Bartlett.  The  fruit  ripens 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  October.  The  tree  grows 
finely  on  the  quince. 

The  Louisa  Bon  d^ Jersey  is  a  very  healthy  and  productive 
tree.  The  fruit  is  slightly  astringent,  but  very  juicy  and 
good.  It  ripens  last  of  September  and  first  of  October.  The 
fruit  is  better  when  grown  on  the  quince  than  on  the  pear, 
and  the  tree  is  well  adapted  to  the  quince.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  market  pears. 

The  SecJde  is  a  very  healthy  tree  and  a  good  bearer.  It 
needs  high  cultivation.  The  fruit  ripens  in  September  and 
October.  The  tree  should  be  planted  on  the  pear  root,  but  it 
often  does  well  on  the  quince. 

The  Urbanisie  is  a  very  healthy  tree,  and  always  grows  in 
good  shape  without  training.  On  the  pear  it  is  a  long  time  in 
coming  into  bearing,  but  on  the  quince  it  bears  much  earlier. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  quince.  The  fruit  is  excel- 
lent, and  ripens  from  the  middle  to  ihe  last  of  October. 

The  Beurre  Bosc  is  one  of  the  best  of  pears.  The  tree  is  of 
slow  growth,  but  bears  regularly  and  is  productive.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  October  and  November.  It  should  be  grown  on  the 
pear  root. 

The  Beurre  d'AnJou  is  a  strong,  vigorous  tree.  The  bark, 
in  this  vicinity,  is  sometimes  affected  with  canker.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  very  fine.  It  ripens  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber.    It  may  be  grown  on  the  pear  or  quince. 

The  Lawrence  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  uniformly  pro- 
ductive. The  fruit  is  rather  below  the  medium  size,  and  ex- 
cellent.    It  ripens  last  of  November  and  in  December.     With 
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care  it  may  be  kept  into  January.  It  should  be  grown  on  the 
pear  root,  although  it  generally  does  well  on  the  quince. 

The  Winter  Nclis  is  an  irregular  growing  tree.  It  is  very 
productive.  The  fruit  is  small,  russetty  and  veiy  high  flavor- 
ed. It  is  the  best  winter  pear.  In  shallow  soils,  and  Avhen 
not  highly  cultivated,  the  tree  sometimes  loses  its  leaves  be- 
fore the  fruit  matures.  The  fruit  ripens  in  December.  The 
tree  does  equally  well  on  the  pear  and  quince. 

The  Vicar  of  WinJcficJd  is  a  very  vigorous  and  productive 
tree,  and  the  fruit  generally  needs  to  be  thinned.  It  ripens 
in  December  and  January.  As  an  eating  pear  it  has  not  the 
reputation  in  this  vicinity  it  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton. Yet  here  it  is  often  a  good  eating  pear.  It  is  always  a 
good  cooking  pear.     It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  quince. 

The  Easter  Beurre  ripens  well  only  in  favorable  situations. 
When  well  ripened  it  is  one  of  the  best  eating  pears,  and  can 
be  kept  into  April.  The  fruit  is  much  improved  by  being 
grown  on  the  quince,  to  which  the  tree  is  admirably  adapted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  most  popular  varieties 
are  not  included  in  the  above  list,  but  they  are  omitted  for 
what  are  deemed  sufficient  reasons.  For  example,  the  Flem- 
ish Beauty  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  are  not  included.  The 
former,  although  an  excellent  pear,  is  liable  to  crack,  and 
when  ripe,  is  in  eating  but  a  short  time.  The  tree  also  fre- 
quently loses  its  leaves  before  the  fruit  matures.  For  these 
reasons  the  Louisa  Bon  d'Jersey  and  Urbaniste  are  preferred 
to  it.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  not  a  regular  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  so  good,  nor  will  it  keep  so  long  in  eating,  as 
the  Beurre  d'Anjou.  Hence  the  latter  pear  is  recommended 
in  preference  to  it.  So  of  other  popular  and  excellent  varie- 
ties not  included  in  the  above  list,  they  may  be  in  some  re- 
spects superior  to  those  recommended,  but  it  is  believed  none 
combine  so  many  excellencies  for  their  respective  seasons. 

GATHERING    AND    KEEPING    FRUIT. 

Pears    are   often   gathered   too  early.     Most    summer  and 
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early  autumn  varieties  should  remain  on  the  tree  until  they 
show  signs  of  maturity  by  their  change  of  color.  The  Bart- 
letts,  for  instance,  are  finer  by  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree  until  they  have  turned  to  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  they 
should  never  be  permitted  to  remain  until  they  become  mel- 
low. By  picking  them  from  the  tree  only  as  they  thus  ma- 
ture, they  may  be  kept  in  eating  much  longer  than  they  can 
be  if  all  are  gathered  when  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen.  In 
most  seasons  this  pear  may  be  kept  in  good  eating  to  the  first 
of  October,  if  gathered  only  as  it  ripens.  Pears  keep  best  on 
the  trees.  The  late  autumn  and  winter  pears  should  remain 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit.  When  picked, 
they  should  be  carefully  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and  placed 
under  a  shed  with  a  northern  exposure,  if  possible,  and  kept 
there  until  required  for  eating ;  or  until  there  is  danger  of 
their  freezing,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  cellar. 


APPLES. 

The  Committee  on  Apples  have  attended  to  their  duty,  and 
report  that  the  show  of  apples,  although  small,  was  much 
better  than  they  expected.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  very  fine  specimens  of  apples.  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Ware> 
of  Marblehead,  presented  twenty-three  varieties,  most  of 
them  fine  specimens,  and  the  Committee  award  to  him  Har- 
ris' Book  on  Insects.     They  award  to 

B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  for  Yellow  Bell  Flower,  $1 ; 
A.  P.  Burnham,  of  Andover,  for  Porter,  $1;  Eleazer  Lake, 
of  Topsfield,  for  Pickman  Pippen,  $lj  James  Johnston,  of 
Amesbury,  for  Baldwin,  $1 ;  Thomas  K.  Leach,  of  Topsfield, 
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for  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  $1  ;  B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead, 
for  Ribston  Pippin,  $1 ;  B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  for  Pan- 
vers  Winter  Sweet,  $1  ;  Peter  Wait,  of  Dan  vers,  for  Hunt's 
Pussett,  $1 ;  Peter  Wait,  of  Dan  vers,  for  Minister,  $1  ;  B.  P. 
Ware,  of  Marblehead,  for  Sweet  Baldwin,  $1 ;  Frederick 
Howe,  of  Danvers,  for  Roxbury  Russett,  $1 ;  E.  Lake,  of 
Topsfield,  for  Ramsdell's  Red  Sweet,  $1  ;  Jonathan  Berry,  of 
Middleton,  for  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  $1 ;  Nathaniel  An- 
nable,  of  South  Danvers,  for  Fall  Harvey,  $1 ;  B.  P.  Ware, 
of  Marblehead,  for  Drap  D'Or,  $1;  B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marble- 
head, for  Lyscom,  $1  ;  B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  for  Ben, 
$1 ;  James  Flint,  of  Middleton,  for  Ladies'  Sweet,  $1  :  E. 
Lake,  of  Topsfield,  for  Green  Sweet,  $1;  Alfred  Ordway,  of 
Bradford,  for  Moody  Apple,  $L 

Your  Committee  also  award  the  following  gratuities  : 
David  A.  Pettingill,  of  Topsfield,  $1  ;  Robert  Rich,  of 
Salisbury,  50  cents  ;  Edwin  Upton,  of  North  Andover,  $1  ; 
Nehemiah  Cleveland,  of  Topsfield,  $1 ;  George  N.  Ordway, 
of  West  Newbury,  $1;  J.  B.  Barker,  of  Methuen,  $1;  Peter 
Waitt,  of  Danvers,  $3  ;  Joel  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  50  cents  ; 
William  W.  Perkins,  of  Newbury,  $1 ;  Frederic  Howe,  of 
Danvers,  $1 ;  Nelson  Bodwell,  of  Boxford,  50  cents  ;  H.  & 
J.  M.  Perry,  of  Danvers,  $1 ;  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  $1 ; 
JONAS  HOLT,  for  the  Committee. 


GRAPES,  PEACHES  AND  ASSORTED  FRUIT. 

The  Committee  on  Grapes  and  Peaches  would  report  that 
the  exhibition  was  finer,  as  well  as  more  extensive,  than  at  any 
previous  show  of  the  Society — particularly  in  the  Native 
Grape,  as  well  as  in  the  best  varieties  of  Rodgers'  Hybrids. 


Of  the  latter,  the  most  noticeable  were  from  E.  Mitchell,  of 
Haverhill,  and  J.  H.  Frothingham,  of  Salem.  Nos.  15,  4,  39, 
and  19  were  finely  grown.  We  would  say  the  same  of  the 
Delaware  and  Diana,  which  were  well  ripened.  Of  Peaches, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fine  dish  of  Crawford's  Late  Melacoton, 
the  show  was  small. 

The  following  premiums  and  gratuities  were  awarded  : 
E.  Mitchell,  of  Haverhill,  Rodgers'  No.  15  Grape,  $2 ;  E. 
Mitchell,  of  Haverhill,  Assortment  of  Cold  House  do.,  $2  ;  B. 
F.  Huntington,  of  Amesbury,  Concord  do.,  $1  ;  G.  W,  Gage, 
of  Methuen,  Isabella  do.,  $1 ;  E.  Mitchell,  of  Haverhill,  Diana 
do.,  $1  ;  E.  Mitchell,  of  Haverhill,  Delaware  do.,  $1  ;  E. 
Mitchell,  of  Haverhill,  best  County  Seedling,  Rodgers'  No.  19 
do.^  $1. 

GRATUITIES. 

G.  W.  Gage,  of  Methuen,  $1  ;  J.  H.  Frothingham,  of  Salem, 
$1  ;  B  F.  Huntington,  of  Amesbury,  $1  ;  for  collection  of 
Grapes.  J.  P.  Battles,  of  Lawrence,  $1  ;  W.  Chapin,  of  Law- 
rence, $1  ;  John  Smith,  of  Andover,  50  cents  ;  Bailey  Broth- 
ers, of  Lawrence,  50  cents  ;  Eben  Burbank,  of  Lawrence,  50 
cents  ;  Samuel  Jordan,  of  Andover,  50  cents  ;  John  L.  Smart, 
of  Danvers,  50  cents  ;  Samuel  Cammet,  of  Amesbury,  50 
cents  ;  all  for  Cold  House  Grapes.  Thomas  Eaton,  of  Ames- 
bury, Allen's  Hybrid  and  Rebecca,  $1  ;  John  Perkins,  of  Ips- 
wich, for  Assorted  Grapes,  50  cents  ;  Charles  F.  Ives,  of  Sa- 
lem, Rodgers'  No.  4,  50  cents  ;  G.  AV.  Gage,  of  Methuen, 
Rodgers'  No.  1,  50  cents  ;  J.  H.  Frothingham,  of  Salem, 
Rodgers'  No,  39,  50  cents  ;  Nelson  Bodwell,  of  Boxford,  best 
basket  of  Assorted  Fruit,  $3  ;  C.  H.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  second 
best  do.,  $2  ;  J.  L.  Hutchinson,  of  Lawrence,  best  Freestone 
Peach,  Crawford's  Late,  $1  ;  Charles  F.  Ives,  of  Salem,  White 
Flesh  Freestone  do.,  $1  ;  County  Seedling  do.,  $1  ;  blood  for 
preserving  do.,  $1. 

John  M.  Ives,  James  R.  Nichols,  Henry  Stickney,  Walter 
H.  Kimball,  Committee. 
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FANCY  ARTICLES. 

The  Committee  report  215  entries,  and  award  the  follow- 
ing premiums  and  gratuities : 

PREMIUMS. 

L.  R.  Whitney,  of  Lawrence,  for  best  display  of  Bonnets, 
$4  ;  J.  C.  Wadleigh,  of  Lawrence,  second  best  display  of 
Bonnets,  $2  ;  Louise  H.  Hopkinson,  of  Bradford,  for  best 
work  by  child  under  12  years  of  age,  $3  ;  Annie  L.  Hopkin- 
son,  of  Bradford,  second  best  work  by  child  under  12  years  of 
age,  $2. 

GRATUITIES. 

Ann  E.  Whittier,  of  Andover,  Silk  Quilt,  $1.00;  A. 
Bennett,  of  Methuen,  Wax  Fruit,  50  cents  ;  Louise  Gale,  of 
Lawrence,  best  Oil  Paintings,  $1  ;  H.  Vattes,  of  Lawrence, 
Steam  Engine,  50  cents  ;  J.  Phillips,  of  Lawrence,  pair  of 
Leggings  and  pair  of  Sleeves,  50  cents  ;  R.  A.  Truel,  of  Law- 
rence, Sontag,  50  cents  ;  Ellis  Snow  &  Son,  of  Lawrence, 
Picture  Frames,  50  cents  ;  Wm.  Russell  &  Son,  of  Lawrence, 
Horse  Shoes,  50  cents ;  Marston  Sc  Prince,  of  Lawrence, 
Fancy  Frames,  etc.,  50  cents  ;  John  V.  Carr,  of  North  An- 
dover, Horse  Shoes,  50  cents  ;  Lizzie  E.  Sawyer,  of  Law- 
rence, Madonna,  Colored  Crayon,  50  cents. 

H.  J.  Newman,  of  Andover,  for  specimens  of  Marble  Paint- 
ing, $1 ;  A.  Fuller,  of  Lawrence,  for  Hassack,  Sofa  Pillow 
and  Hair  Wreath,  $1.50;  Lydia  Hodge,  of  Lawrence,  Tidy, 
S*l  ;  Susan  C.  Chadwick,  Lawrence,  Tidy  for  Piano,  $1  ;  L. 
A.  Holland,  of  Salem,  Woolen  Hose,  50  cents ;  J.  J.  Doland, 
of  Lawrence,  Tidy,  $1  ;  Carrie  B.  Loring,  of  Lawrence, 
Worsted  Tidy,  50  cents  ;  E.  Long,  of  North  Andover,  four 
pairs  Mittens  and  two  pairs  of  Stockings,  50  cents  ;  AY.  H. 
Plummer,  of  Lawrence,  Oil  Painting,  $1 ;  Mary  Dowd,  of 
Lawrence,  Worsted  Work  in  frame,  $1  ;  N.  P.  Killen,  of 
Lawrence,  Chinchilla  Picture  in  frame,  50  cents ;  Ellen  Du- 
gan,  of  Lawrence,  Table  Cover,  50  cents ;  Reed  Brothers,  ot 
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Lawrence,  Frame  Photographs,  $2  ;  Yeaw  &  Co.,  of  Law- 
rence, Photographs,  $1  ;  H.  D.  Boardman,  of  Lawrence,  Cone 
Worsted  Work  and  two  Cone  Frames,  $1  ;  Kev.  George  C* 
Chapman,  of  North  Andover,  painting  Bay  of  Naples,  50 
cents;  Augusta  Moore,  of  Lawrence,  Family  Record,  50  cents; 
Wm  P.  Cross,  of  Methuen,  two  frames  of  Insects,  50  cents ; 
H.  B.  Lowe,  of  Andover,  five  cases  of  Embalmed  Flowers,  50 
cents  ;  Kate  Bartlett,  of  Lawrence,  Crayon  Drawing  and  three 
Pencil  Drawings,  50  cents ;  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  of  Lawrence, 
American  Coins,  50  cents  ;  S.  Starrett,  of  North  Andover,  Ot- 
toman Chair,  50  cents ;  J.  B.  Fenerty,  of  Lawrence,  Work 
Box,  50  cents  ;  Josephine  Woodbury,  of  Gloucester,  Cushion, 
$1  ;  Adda  S.  Macomber,  of  Ballardvale,  Shell  Frame,  $1  ;  G. 
H.  Biiggs,  of  Amesbury,  Agricultural  Wreath,  $2  ;  Humphrey 
Moore,  of  Lawrence,  Pocket  Handkerchief  Embroidery,  In- 
fant's Skirts,  Infant's  Blankets,  Affghan  and  Cone  Frame,  $1; 
Nellie  F.  Marble,  of  Lawrence,  Tidy,  50  cents  ;  C.  H.  Stick- 
ney,  of  Methuen,  two  Worsted  Shawls,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Carroll,  of  Lawrence,  Ottoman  Cover,  50  cents ;  Mary  E. 
Nason,  of  Georgetown,  Tidy,  50  cents  ;  Clary  E.  Conant,  of 
Lawrence,  Fancy  Basket,  50  cents  ;  Josephine  Cummings,  of 
Lawrence,  two  Cushions,  $1  ;  Henry  A.  Calley,  of  Lawrence, 
Fancy  Work  with  jack-knife,  50  cents  ;  L.  Sargent,  of  Law- 
rence, Rolling  Pin,  50  cents ;  Chas.  A.  Hindle,  of  Lawrence, 
Kaleidoscope,  50  cents  ;  M.  Wardwell,  of  Methuen,  Fancy 
Basket,  $1  ;  M.  B.  Clark,  of  Lawrence,  Chair  Seat,  50  cents ; 
Ebenezer  Jackson,  of  Lawrence,  Coverlid,  50  cents  ;  Rebecca 
S.  Swan,  Methuen,  Fancy  Apron,  50  cents ;  Amanda  Swan, 
of  Methuen,  Fancy  Apron,  50  cents ;  M.  W.  Houghton,  of 
Lawrence,  two  Tatten  Collars,  50  cents  ;  Etta  G.  Carey,  of 
Lawrence,  Toilet  Cushion,  50  cents  ;  Janette  Hayes,  of  Law- 
rence, Bead  and  Worsted  Work,  50  cents  ;  F.  A.  Edgerton, 
of  Lawrence,  Worsted  and  Hair  Work,  60  cents ;  N.  F. 
Frost,  of  Lawrence,  Hair  Ornaments,  50  cents ;  Ira  P.  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Hamilton,  Picture  Frame,  50  cents  ;  B.  J.  Lang,  of 
Methuen,  Lamp   Mat   and   Watch   Case,  50   cents  ;  L.  I.  Ab- 
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bott,  of  Lawrence,  Opera  Cape,  50  cents  ;  Mrs.  C.  Saunders, 
of  Lawrence,  one  pair  of  Braces,  50  cents ;  Abby  Davidson, 
of  Lawrence,  Tidy  and  Crochet  Work,  50  cents  ;  James  A. 
Haskell,  of  Newburyport,  Pin  Cushion,  Shoes  and  Pen  Wiper, 
$1  ;  Almira  C.  Merrill,  of  Newburyport,  Bead  and  Needle 
Work,  $1  ;  F.  W.  Schaake,  of  Lawrence,  Dressing  Gown.  $1  ; 
H.  G,  Cummings,  of  Lawrence,  Wax  Fruit,  50  cents  ;  John 
Haio"s,  of  Lawrence,  one  case  of  Coins,  $1  ^  A.  C.  Clarke,  of 
Lawrence,  Shell  Monument,  $1  ;  Chas.  O.  Barker,  of  Law- 
rence, Lounge,  $1  ;  J.  G.  Abbott,  of  Lawrence,  Spring  Bed, 
60  cents ;  J.  R.  Rollins,  of  Lawrence,  Wolf  Skin  Robe,  $1  ; 
A.  F.  Colburn,  of  Lawrence,  Pin  Cushion,  50  cents  ;  C.  H. 
Lake,  of  Topsfield,  l^lack  Walnut  Frame,  jack-knife  work, 
$1 ;  Albert  Young,  of  Lawrence,  Pencil  Work  in  Frame,  50 
cents;  Horton  Bingham  &  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  Gas  Fixtures, 
Soap  Stone  Stoves,  $1 ;  J.  B.  Fcnerty,  of  Lawrence,  Case 
Books,  $1  ;  L.  Stoddard,  of  Lawrence,  a  variety  of  Foreign 
Articles,  50  cents  ;  Edward  Flynn,  of  Lawrence,  Collection 
of  Shells,  50  cents ;  E.  A.  Eaton,  of  Lawrence,  Case  Den- 
tistry, 50  cents  ;  J.  L.  Hutchinson,  of  Lawrence,  two  Pictures 
Bureau,  50  cents. 

To  the  Washington  Mills,  for  their  beautiful  and  extensive 
display  of  goods,  comprising  a  fine  assortment  of  the  long 
and  square  shawls — for  the  manufacture  of  which  they  have 
become  famous — broadcloths,  cassimeres,  beavers,  opera  flan- 
nels, piano  and  table  covers,  balmorals,  etc. ;  the  Pemberton 
Mills,  for  a  large  variety  of  fine  doeskins,  fancy  flannels,  cas- 
simeres, cotton  flannels,  tickings,  and  balmorals  ;  the  Everett 
Mills,  for  their  cassimeres,  flannels,  stripes,  tickings,  denims, 
ginghams,  and  cottons, — the  Committee  would  award  deserved 
commendation.  No  premiums  were  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  Committee  have  awarded  no  gratuities,  because 
their  limit,  under  the  rule,  was  far  below  the  merit  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  exhibition. 

GILBERT  E.  HOOD,  for  the  Committee. 
11 
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COUNTERPANES,  CAEPETINGS  AND  RUGS. 

The   Committee  on   Counterpanes,    Carpetings   and    Rugs* 
submit  the  following  report : 

COUNTERPANES,    OR    QUILTS. 

To  Thomas  B.  "VVeelman,  of  Lynnfield,  1st  premium,  $4. 
To  Annie  E.  Whittier,  of  Andover,  2d  premium,  $2. 
To  Rachel  Parish,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  $1. 
To  Ellen  L.  Russell,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  $L 
To  E.  S.  Colby,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  $\. 
To  Caroline  M.  Smith,  of  Haverhill,  a  gratuity  of  $1. 
To  Annie  L.   Hopkinson,   of  Bradford,   a  gratuity  of  50 
cents. 

To  Mrs.  Caleb  Saunders,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  $1. 

RUGS. 

To   Mrs.   A.  F.   Hobbs,   of  Wenham,  'forT^three   Rugs,  1st 
premium,  $3. 

To  T.  S.  Stratton,  of  Lawrence,  2d  premium,  $2. 
To  J.  M.  Bean,  of  Danvers,  a  gratuity  of"$l. 
To  Mrs  D.  E.  Mann,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  $1. 
To  Mrs.  L.  Beach,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  $1. 
To  M.  S.  Tuck,  of  Beverly,  a  gratuity  of  $1. 

CARPETING. 

To  W.  Fisher,  of  Lawrence,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents. 
H.   G.   Herrick,   Geo.  W.  Hills,  W.  Fisk  Gile,  Charles  G. 
Savary,  Richard  Tenney,  Committee. 


GRAIN  CROPS. 

There  were  three  entries  for  premium  on  corn  crop. 

The  first  field  which  the  Committee  visited  was  that  of  Jesse 


Smith,  of  West  Haverhill.  It  contained  about  two  acres,  the 
soil  being  a  strong,  hard,  rocky  loam.  Many  large  stones  had 
been  taken  from  it,  and  a  part  of  it  had  been  underd rained. 
Mr.  Smith's  mode  of  ploughing  was  new  to  us.  He  showed  us 
a  field  which  he  had  ploughed  this  summer,  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  the  grass  appeared  to  be  all  killed. 

His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  seed,  and  planting  an  acre  of 
corn,  would  seem  low  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
all  the  manure  in  the  hill.  Our  impression  is,  that  the  farmers 
in  this  county  spend  on  an  average  $8  per  acre  in  forking  over 
manure  and  planting  an  acre  of  corn.  Mr.  Smith's  estimate 
makes  it  cost  him  63  cents  per  bushel  to  raise  corn ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  by  his  statement  that  his  estimate  of  the  fodder 
is  much  less  than  is  commonly  found  by  those  who  enter  their 
corn  for  premium.  He  does  most  of  the  cultivation  with 
the  hoe,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  that  it  costs  $9 
to  cultivate  an  acre. 

.  The  next  field  which  the  Committee  visited  was  that  of  M. 
F.  Hill,  of  Byfield.  It  contained  between  three  and  four 
acres,  the  soil  being  a  dark  loam,  free  from  stones,  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  H.'s  statement  that  he  used 
the  hoe  but  little  in  cultivating,  and  put  the  cost  at  $4  per 
acre. 

When  we  visited  the  fields  we  were  undecided  which  would 
yield  the  most,  this  or  Mr.  Smith's,  and  by  the  statements 
there  was  not  one  pound's  difference  between  Mr.  Smith's  and 
Mr.  Hill's.  The  former  was  weighed  two  weeks  before  the 
latter,  but  it  was  a  smaller  kind  of  corn ;  and  we  think  it  was 
in  about  the  same  state,  when  weighed,  as  the  other.  Mr. 
Hill's  corn  cost  him  IS  cents  per  bushel ;  his  manure  costing 
more,  and  his  labor  less  than  Mr.  Smith's.  He  Ihuskcd  his 
corn  as  they  do  at  the  West,  and  left  the  butts  standing. 

^  We  next  viewed  the  field  of  Oliver  P.  Killam,  of  Boxford, 
which  contained  about  six  acres,  and  we  were  pleased  with 
the    neat   appearance   of  this   field.     The  surface  is  somewhat 


uneven,  yet  the  rows  were  all  as  straight  as  the  squares  upoB 
a  chess  board. 

If  we  call  the  potatoes  at  one-half  the  value  of  the  corn 
per  bushel,  his  corn  cost  him  $1.32  per  bushel.  We  think 
that  this  crop  was  injured  by  the  dry  weather  much  more  than 
the  other  fields.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  statements  that  all  the 
crops  had  the  manure  spread,  and  none  put  in  the  hill ; — how 
far  it  is  best  to  practice  this  may  be  questioned  by  many.  If 
will  be  seen  by  the  statements  all  the  fields  were  planted  late. 
Mr.  Smith's  was  all  harvested  in  four  months  from  the  time 
it  was  planted.  We  do  not  often  hare  a  season  when  so  large 
a  crop  will  mature  in  that  time,  when  all  the  manure  is  spread. 
The  month  of  June  was  peculiarly  favorable  this  year  for  those 
fields  where  the  manure  was  spread  ;  and  the  frost  did  not 
injure  vegetation  so  early  as  usual. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  farmer  should  know  what 
it  costs  him  to  raise  a  bushel  of  corn,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer can  tell  what  it  costs  to  make  a  yard  of  cloth  or  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Who  can  tell  Mr.  Smith  how  much  his  corn 
may  be  injured  next  year  by  being  blown  down  ?  how  much 
by  frost  ?  how  much  by  rust  ?  how  many  smutty  ears  he  will 
have?  how  much  the  birds  will  destroy?  how  much  the  worms 
will  injure  ?  He  has  escaped  these  evils  this  year,  but  they 
are  evils  which  the  most  careful  and  skillful  cultivator  cannot 
avert.  We  have  the  general  promise  that  "  seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  not  fail,"  but  an  All-wise  Being  is  teaching  us  by 
his  providence  that  the  amount  of  the  harvest  is,  in  a  measure, 
dependant  upon  causes  over  which  we  can  hare  no  control. 
It  is  only  by  long^continued  observation  that  the  farmer  can 
calculate  how  much  his  crop  will  be  injured  by  frosts,  storms, 
drought  and  worms, — and  of  these  he  can  only  judge  by  the 
past.  He  knows  not  what  the  future  may  be.  Our  impression 
is  that  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  manure  that  has  been 
applied  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  past  reason,  and 
yielded  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  would  not  have  produced 
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more  than  sixty  bushels  of  sound  corn  on  an  average  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  price  of  corn  this  year  is  comparatively  low,  yet  we 
think  this  should  not  prevent  those  who  live  remote  from 
market  from  planting  it,  as  when  it  is  fed  to  cattle  or  swine  it 
yields  a  good  return  ;  and  those  who  have  to  rely  upon  the 
manure  made  on  the  farm  will  find  it  one  of  the  best  crops  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

The  Committee  award  the  premium  of  $10  to  Jesse  Smith, 
of  Haverhill. 

A  gratuity  of  $8  to  M.  F.  Hill,  of  Byfield. 

A  gratuity  of  $6  to  Oliver  P.  Killam,  of  Boxford. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  for  the  Committee. 


STATEMENT   OF  JESSE   SMITH. 

The  crop  covered  an  acre. 

The  crop  on  the  land  in  1863  Wasgrass,  no  manure  being 
used. 

Crop  of  1864,  corn — twenty  loads  of  compost,  half  stable 
manure  and  half  loam,  being  used ;  soil  generally  loam. 

The  field  was  ploughed  lightly  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and 
again  in  spring  of  the  present  year  8  inches  deep — harrowed 
well  and  furrowed.     Cost  of  ploughing,  etc.,  $5. 

Twenty  loads  of  manure  were  applied  and  spread.  Val- 
ue $30. 

Planted  last  of  May,  in  hills  three  feet  apart  one  way  and 
four  the  other,  with  eight  quarts  Canada  improved  corn* 
Cost  $2. 

Cultivated  once  in  each  row,  both  ways.  Cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, including  weeding  and  thinning,  $9. 

Harvested  the  last  of  September.     Cost  of  harvesting,  $6. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Cost  of  Ploughing,  $5.00 

Manure,  SO.OO 

Seed  and  planting,  2.00 

Cultivation,  9.00 

Harvesting,  6.00 


$52.00 


Product. — Fodder,  1,300  pounds,  and  6,600  pounds  eai-s 
of  corn — equal  to  165  bushels — producing,  when  shelled,  34 1: 
quarts  to  the  bushel,  and  weighing  (yS  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Remarks. — The  crop  in  1863,  by  the  above  statement,  was 
grass.  After  taking  it  off  I  ploughed  the  land  very  lightly, 
as  my  custom  is,  using  one  man  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  In  the 
spring  I  ploughed  it  eight  inches  deep,  picked  the  stones, 
harrowed  it  twice,  furrowed  and  planted,  as  above.  In  plough- 
ing deep  we  have  great  advantage,  being  easier  cultivated, 
standing  the  drouglit  better,  and  producing  larger  crops. 
The  land  in  this  part  of  the  county,  with  some  exceptions, 
has  been  neglected.  My- method  is  to  plough  deep,  pulver- 
ize well,  and  hoe  three  times,  as  it  tends  to  preserve  the  mois- 
ture and  kill  weeds.  I  never  use  the  cultivator  the  third  time 
hoeing,  as  it  exposes  the  fibres  to  the  sun  and  checks  the 
growth  of  the  corn. 


STATEMENT   OF  M.   F.   HILL. 

The  crop  of  1863,  on  the  field  on  which  the  corn  is 
planted,  which  I  offer  for  premium,  was  grass,  no  manure 
being  used.  The  crop  of  1864  was  corn,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  one  acre.  Fifty  loads  of  course  manure,  ploughed  in, 
and  ten  loads  compost — half  muck  and  half  manure — put  ia 
the  ho<le,  in  1864.     The  subsoil  is  clay. 
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The  land  was  ploughed  once  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1865,  eight  inches  deep,  and  harrowed.  Cost,  $5.  Twenty- 
five  loads  manure  was  spread  and  ploughed  in ;  value,  $45. 
It  was  planted,  May  25th — rows  four  feet  apart  each  way — 
five  kernels  of  eight  rowed  corn  in  the  hill ;  cost  of  seed  and 
planting,  $3.  Cultivated  June  5th,  twice  in  a  row  each  way, 
and  about  June  12th  ploughed  both  ways  and  cultivated  one, 
and  hoed  July  20th  and  cultivated  both  ways  ;  cost  of  culti- 
vation, $4.  The  stalks  were  cut  September  1st,  and  the  corn 
husked  in  the  field  October  12th  and  13th;  cost  of  harvest- 
ing, $4. 

Product. — 200  bundles  of  top  stalks,  together  with  the 
butts,  valued  at  $10  ;  6,600  pounds  of  corn  in  the  ear,  equal 
to  165  bushels. 

The  principal  part  of  the  labor  of  cultivation  was  done  with 
the  plough  and  cultivator,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cost 
has  been  less  than  when  the  hoe  alone  is  used. 

A  man  and  horse  can  plough  four  acres  of  corn  in  a  day, 
turning  the  furrow  away  from  the  rows  when  small,  the  next 
time  using  the  cultivator  to  level  the  ground,  which  can  be 
done  as  often  as  the  weeds  start.  I  have  found  that  stirring 
the  ground  three  or  four  times  and  leaving  a  flat  surface  gives 
the  corn  a  much  more  vigorous  growth,  than  by  the  old  pro- 
cess of  weeding  and  hilling. 


STATEMENT   OF   OLIVER   P.  KILLAM. 

The  field  planted  contained  six  acres,  potatoes  being  planted 
round  the  outside.  The  crop  of  1S63  was  grass,  no  manure 
being  used.  Crop  of  1864 — corn  on  two-thirds,  the  rest 
grass,  fifty  loads  of  manure  being  used  where  the  corn 
was  planted  ;  none  on  the  grass.  The  soil  a  gravelly  loam. 
In  1865  the  field  was  ploughed  between  the  first  and  twelfth 
of   May  about  eight  inches  deep  ;   harrowed   and  furrowed. 


Cost,  $58.  112  loads  of  manure  was  applied,  being  spread 
and  ploughed  in;  cost  of  spreading,  $10;  value  of  manure 
on  the  ground,  $224.  Planted  between  15th  and  20th  of 
May,  in  rows  running  both  ways,  with  42  quarts  of  eight 
rowed  corn  ;  cost  of  seed  and  planting,  $18.50.  The  culti- 
vator was  used  three  times  each  way,  and  followed  by  the 
hoe ;   cost,  $36. 

The  top  stalks  were  cut  about  the  first  of  September,  and 
the  corn  cut  up  and  husked  between  1st  and  28th  of  October. 
Cost  of  securing  the  stalks,  $12 ;  harvesting  and  husking,  $30. 

Product. — Top  stalks,  4j  tons  ;  butt  stalks,  10  tons  ;  corn, 
513  bushels  in  the  ear ;  potatoes,  73  bushels. 


EOOT   CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Root  Crops  for  the  current  season  was 
composed  of  J.  F.  C.  Hayes,  David  G.  Todd,  Alphonso  Ma- 
son, Samuel  Sweet  and  James  B.  Manning, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  notified  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hiram  A.  Stiles  of  Middleton,  who  had 
entered  a  crop  of  Summer  English  Turnips  for  premium.  At 
this  meeting  Messrs.  Hayes,  Todd  and  Sweet  were  present, — 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  being  so  firmly  "^rooted' 
to  other  pursuits  as  not  to  "crop"  out  in  their  official  capacity, 
either  personally  or  by  letter.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that 
no  more  were  present,  and,  more  especially,  that  at  a  later 
period  the  chairman  was  entirely  unable  to  "  root "  out  with 
all  his  power  of  paper  missives  a  single  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  aid  him  in  the  "  arduous,  responsible  and  lucrative  " 
duties  to  which  the  voice  of  the  "  solid  men  "  of  the  Society 
had  called  them.  Begging  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
making  a  suitable  deduction  from  the  liberal  salaries  of  the 
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delinquent  members,  the    chairman  respectfully  submits   the 
following  report  : 

The  field  of  Turnips  offered  for  premium  by  Mr.  Stiles  lies 
east  of  Beach  Bi-ook,  near  the  Essex  Railway.  The  soil  in 
some  parts  is  of  a  light  gravelly  texture  and  in  others  is  a  fine 
loam.  The  Turnips,  planted  in  drills,  had  been  somewhat 
affected  by  mildew,  but  were  generally  looking  very  well. 
The  field  was  not  kept  as  clean  from  weeds  as  some  of  the 
Committee  thought  consistent  with  good  husbandry,  but  as 
Mr.  Stiles  manifested  considerable  regret  that  the  weeds  had 
not  been  rooted  from  among  the  "  roots "  to  which  he  had 
called  the  official  attention  of  so  august  a  body  as  this  Com- 
mittee, it  is  deemed  prudent  to  say  nothing  whatever  about 
them.  Mr.  Stiles's  facilities  for  preparing  his  Turnips  for 
market  are  worthy  of  commendation.  Beach  Brook,  whose 
tortuous  course  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  marked  out 
at  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge  by  a  bewildered  sea-serpent  in 
search  of  the  Atlantic,  runs  between  the  Turnip  field  and  the 
residence  of  Mr.  S.  Over  this  brook  he  has  erected  a  shed 
with  all  the  "  modern  improvements  "  for  washing,  trimming 
and  packing  his  crop  for  market.  From  the  field  the  Turnips 
are  carted  to  this  shed  where  with  the  aid  of  a  brush  and  an 
abundance  of  water  all  adhering  matter  is  quickly  brushed 
from  the  tubers,  a  clip  from  a  knife  severs  the  leaves  and  they 
are  ready  for  tying  into  bunches  for  market.  As  Mr.  S.  is  the 
only  applicant  for  a  premium  on  English  Turnips  the  Commit- 
tee have  had  no  means  of  comparing  his  with  the  crops  of 
others,  who,  it  may  be,  had  better  crops  ;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  no  one  had  or  they  would  have  "  done  themselves  the 
honor"  of  calling  the  attention  of  your  "discriminating  and  in- 
telligent "  Committee  to  the  same.  The  Committee  therefore 
recommend  that  Mr.  Stiles  be  awarded  the  highest  premium 
for  this  product.  Mr.  Stiles's  statement  is  herewith  enclosed 
to  which,  for  details,  the  Committee  refer. 

On  the  same  day  of  visitiag  Mr.  Stiles's  place  the  Commit- 
tee responded  to  a  call  from  Mr.  Moody  of  the  Burley  farm, 
12 
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Danvers,  to  examine  a  crop  of  Potatoes  and  Sweedisli  or  Ruta 
Baga  Turnips.  The  ground  upon  which  these  crops  were 
growing  was  lately  one  of  the  rocky  pastures  so  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  whose  natural  fertility  is  best  be- 
tokened by  the  surrounding  and  underlying  porphyritic  rock. 
This  pasture,  overgrown  by  woodwax  and  studded  with  boul- 
ders, must  have  been  at  once  an  aggravation  to  the  animals 
occupying  it  and  an  expense  to  the  owner.  This  worthless 
waste  Mr.  Moody  had  most  effectually  reclaimed  into  a  fruit- 
ful field.  These  improvements  comprise  in  all  thirteen  acres, 
a  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  corn — (probably  the  best 
test  of  good  husbandry) — and  the  balance  to  Potatoes,  Cab- 
bages and  Ruta  Bagas.  The  corn,  in  color,  evenness  and 
general  appearance  was  looking  magnificently.  The  Cabbages 
had  made  a  good  growth,  but  the  field  promised  well  to  be 
desolated  by  the  cut-worm  whose  ravages  upon  the  leaves 
had  just  begun  to  manifest  themselves.  The  Potatoes  were 
looking  very  finely  as  well  as  were  also  the  Ruta  Bagas.  The 
whole  thirteen  acres  betokened  not  only  good  husbandry  but 
most  excellent  sense  in  reclaiming  them  from  their  worthless 
condition.  Hundreds  of  similar  hill-tops  in  Essex  county 
ought  in  like  manner  to  be  made  to  gladden  the  eye  and 
cheer  the  heart,  instead  of  remaining  as  many  of  them  have 
a  life-time  of  years  a  disgrace  to  their  owners.  For  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Moody's  labors  on  the  crops  offered  for  premium 
the  Committee  are  left  to  refer  to  his  statement  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary.* 

At  a  subsequent  day  the  Committee  were  called  upon  to 
visit  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dan  Weed  of  North  Andover,  to  ex- 
amine a  crop  of  Potatoes  offered  for  premium.  The  chairman, 
on  his  way  to  the  post  office  to  notify  his  co-laborers  in  the 
field,  chanced  to  meet  the  former  ubiquitous  attendant  at  the 

*In  consequence  of  tlie  extreme  drought  Mr.  Moody's  crops  of  Kuta  Bagas 
and  Potatoes  were  considered  by  him  in  a  measure  failures,  and  he  declined 
to  render   statements,  thereby  withdrawing  his  claims  for  premium. — Secre- 

TAEY, 
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courts  of  Essex  county,  Dan  Weed,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  was  in- 
formed by  him  that  the  "  potato  patch  "  of  his  venerable  sii*e 
lacked  a  very  essential  requisite  to  a  premium,  to  wit : — size. 
This  information  saved  Mr.  "Weed  the  trouble  of  doing  the 
honors  to  five  most  excellent  judges  of  roots. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  next  called  to  a  piece 
of  Potatoes  comprising,  as  near  as  could  be  judged,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  David  Stiles 
of  Middlcton.  This  field  was  visited  by  the  chairman — no 
other  member  of  the  Committee  appearing  to  disturb  his  med- 
itations— during  the  week  preceding  our  annual  fair,  at  which 
time  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes  were  entirely  green  and  the 
tubers  seemed  still  to  be  growing.  The  land  upon  which 
these  Potatoes  were  growing  is  one  of  those  peat  bogs  so  com- 
mon in  this  county,  whose  depth  can  be  fathomed  to  the  end 
of  the  longest  pole  at  hand  and  then  guessed  at.  Being  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  "  root "  of  this  Potato  patch  we  turned 
out  several  hills  and  counting  the  product  fit  for  the  table 
should  judge  that  the  hills  might  average  thirty  Potatoes  each 
fit  for  market.  As  this  product  was  some  five,  or  7nore,  ahead 
of  our  own  we  concluded  that  Mr.  Stiles  ought  to  be  awarded 
the  first  premium  on  Potatoes.  Reference  may  be  had  to  his 
statement  herewith  transmitted. 

So  much  for  the  specific  duty  to  which  we  were  assign- 
ed. We  now  wish  to  say  a  word  ^ on  another  topic.  Dur- 
ing our  peregrinations  around  the  county  a  farmer  dropped 
the  remark  that  his  crops  were  not  as  good  as  they  would 
have  been  had  he  been  able  to  give  to  his  land  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  manure.  Not  an  hour  before  we  had  passed 
through  his  barn  where  were  standing  some  forty  cows.  The 
remark  astonished  us,  and  we  ventured  to  enquire  how  much 
stock  he  kept  on  the  farm.  He  enumerated  forty  cows,  four 
horses,  six  oxen  and  a  bull,  besides  some  twenty  persons  at 
the  house.  With  such  a  host  what  an  enormous  pile  of  ma- 
nure ought  a  farmer  to  make  !  To  every  solid  or  liquid  drop- 
ping from  such  a  host  what  vast  results  would  ensue  were  he 
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to  add  a  shovelfull  of  loam  and  thoroughly  mix  the  two  ! 
That  would  be  compost,  worth  more  load  by  load  than  clear 
manure  to  any  farmer.  Compost  !  Compost !  How  long  shall 
nature  pi'each  to  us  in  its  annual  outpouring  of  compost  upon 
the  fertile  meadows  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  the  Danube,  in  fine,  upon  all  our  rivers  whose  bor- 
ders are  famed  for  their  fertility — borders  made  fertile  and  Aepi 
fertile  by  this  compost  alone — before  we  begin  to  learn  how 
invaluable  are  nature's  teachings  ?  We  talk  of  analysis ! 
What  is  it  worth  ?  Apply  it  to  yellow  sand  and  analysis 
finds  nothing  of  value.  Apply  it  to  clay  and  analysis  says  it 
is  worthless  Now,  mix  these  two  as  is  done  by  the  waters  of 
these  rivers  and  the  result  is  a  fertile  soil.  Analysis  finds 
nothing  in  coal  ashes.  Apply  these  ashes  to  your  trees  and 
mix  them  with  the  earth,  and  the  brute  matter  expresses  its 
thankfulness  in  a  more  luxuriant  foliage  and  a  greater  burthen 
of  fruit.  On  every  band  the  farmer  is  admonished  by  nature 
to  mix,  mix,  mix !  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  were  he  to  adopt  the  plan  of  employing  a 
man  with  a  horse  and  cart  to  draw  in  absorbent  matter  to  mix 
thoroughly  with  his  manure  he  would  never  after  have  oc- 
casion to  complain  that  he  was  short  of  manure  even  though 
he  might  cultivate  double  the  land  he  now  does. 

J.  F.  C.  HAYES,  Chairman. 


STATEMENT   OF   HIRAM   A.    STILES. 

The  crop  of  1863,  on  the  land  on  which  is  the  crop  of 
Turnips  I  now  offer  for  premium,  was  one-half  grass  with  no 
manure,  the  other  half  turnips  on  which  was  applied  four 
loads  of  manure  made  up  of  125  pounds  ofCoe's  superphos- 
phate of  lime  and  one  barrel  of  fish  guano.  Quantity  of  land, 
two  acres  and  sixty-nine  rods. 

The  crop  of  1864,  on  four-fifths  of  the  land,  was  turnips — 
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on  the  remainder  grass.  On  the  turnip  land  ■was  applied  iiitiC 
loads  of  manure — 125  pounds  Coe's  superphosphate  of  Hmej 
60  pounds  Pacific  guano  and  250  pounds  Rhoade's  superphos- 
phate.    The  nature  of  the  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  leachy. 

For  the  crop  of  the  present  year  I  ploughed  once  from  six 
to  8  inches  in  depth,  the  grass  land  in  March,  and  the  old  land 
in  April,  and  harrowed  twice  with  tooth  harrow  and  once 
with  bush.     Cost  of  ploughing  and  preparation,  $12. 

I  applied  eleven  loads  of  manure  spread  evenly  on  the  sur- 
face and  800  pounds  of  Pacific  guano,  with  100  pounds  of 
Rhoade's  superphosphate  and  one  barrel  of  poudrette.  Value 
of  manure,  $50. 

Sowed  at  different  times  from  March  28th  to  April  26th,  in 
drills  twenty  inches  apart,  using  [one  pound  of  seed  ot  the 
strap  leaf  variety  to  the  acre.     Cost,  $3.75. 

Hoed  twice  the  first  time,  weeding  and  thinning  the  plants, 
leaving  them  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart.     Cost,  $86. 

Harvested  30  bunches  June  8th,  and  3,300  bunches  before 
July  4th,  and  the  remainder  during  the  month  of  July,  put- 
ting six  in  a  bunch,  after  trimming  and  washing.     Cost,  $140^ 

Whole  No.  of  bunches  sold,  8,000.  Cash  received,  $512.08 
Recapitulation. — Ploughing,  etc.,  cost,  $12.00 

Manure,  60.00 

Sowing  and  seed,  3.75 

Hoeing  and  weeding,  35.00 

Harvesting  and  bunching,    140.00 

$240.75 


Profit,  $271.33 


The  earlier  part  of  the  season  has  been  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  English  Turnips,  producing  early  those  of  large 
size  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
instances  of  this  kind  Turnips  are  more  liable  to  be  checked 
in  their  growth  by  blight  followed  by  extreme  heat,  which  haa 
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been  the  case  the  present  season  to  a  considerable  degree  and  « 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual.  As  the  turnip  is  easily  af- 
fected by  climate,  soil  and  mode  of  culture,  there  are  methods, 
when  adopted,  which,  in  a  measure,  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
injurious  effects  of  blight  and  hot  weather.  First,  early  sow- 
ing tends  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  fly  ;  second, 
it  may  mature  for  the  market  before  the  1st  of  July,  before 
which  time  the  blight  or  very  warm  weather  seldom  occurs ; 
3d,  manure  should  not  be  too  forcing  in  its  nature,  creating 
large  tops  and  a  consequent  reaction  in  very  warm  and  dry 
weather ;  4th,  sufficient  space  should  be  given  for  each  plant 
to  thrive  and  early  mature  ;  5th,  weeds  should  never  be  re- 
moved from  the  crop  (if  early)  when  springing  up  after  the 
15th  of  June,  as  they  shade  and  protect  rather  than  injure  the 
Turnip.  For  the  last  eight  or  10  years  I  have  adhered  to 
these  rules,  generally  with  gratifying  results. 


STATEMENT   OF   DAVID   STILES. 

The  quantity  of  land  covered  by  the  crop  was  84^  rods. 
The  crop  of  1863  on  one  half  the  land  was  grass,  on  the 
other  part  potatoes,  on  which  a  small  shovelful!  of  stable  ma- 
nure in  each  hill  was  used. 

The  crop  of  1864  was  the  same,  using  about  one  half  a  cord 
of  stable  manure,  applied  in  the  same  way. 

The  soil  is  a  light  muck,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep.  It 
was  ploughed  in  the  early  spring  of  1865,  and  again  (just 
before  planting)  eight  inches  deep,  and  farrowed  deep  to  re- 
ceive the  manure.     Cost  of  ploughing,  etc,,  $8 

About  one  cord  of  manure  was  applied  in  the  hill.  Val- 
ue $12. 

Planted  June  4th,  in  hills  three  by  four  feet  apart,  with  2^ 
bushels  Scotch  Apple  Potatoes.     Cost  of  seed  and  planting,  $8. 

Cultivated  by  ploughing  and  hoeing  in  the  usual  way,  us- 
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ing  racketts   on  the   feet  of  the  horse  to   prevent  him  from 
sinking  in  the  meadow.     Cost  of  cultivation,  $7. 

Harvested  September  28th  and  29th,  by  digging  with  a 
manure  fork  those  that  failed  to  come  out  with  the  vines. 
Cost,  $10. 

Product. — 600  pounds  small  potatoes,  $6.00 
108  1-6  bush,  large,  "        108.16 

$114.16 

Cost  of  manure,  labor,  etc.,  as  above,  $45.00 

Interest  on  land,  3.00 

$48.00 


ProBt,  $66.16 

After  experimenting  about  nine  years  with  some  seventeen 
different  varieties  of  potatoes,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Scotch  Apple  is  better  adapted  to  these  muck  lands 
than  any  other,  and  will  produce  a  greater  yield  than  upon 
the  upland  than  any  other  variety,  Californians  not  except- 
ed; and  as  the  soil  seems  suited  to  the  first  named  variety, 
its  good  flavor  is  actually  increased.  No  other  potato  is  chosen 
before  it  for  the  table  by  those  who  know  potatoes.  This  va- 
riety has  not  been  affected  with  the  rot  during  all  the  time 
before  named,  provided  the  muck  was  not  less  than  about  five 
feet  deep  where  they  were  planted.  All  the  other  varie- 
ties have  rotted  more  or  less.  No  potato,  I  think,  can  be 
successfully  raised  in  a  shallow,  cold,  mud  soil ;  it  must  be 
deep,  light  and  porous. 

From  year  to  year  I  have  planted  the  small  potatoes,  two  in 
a  hill.  But  where  the  lands  were  dry,  or  in  poor  condition, 
two  of  the  largest  size  would  insure  a  more  vigorous  vine  and 
guard  against  drought.  Two  potatoes  in  a  hill,  about  a  foot 
apart,  gives  you  something  like  two  hills  in  one  without  ad- 
ditional expense  in  cultivating. 

Had  this  ground  been  planted  a  week  or  ten  days  sooner, 
and  had  seasonable  rains   occurred,  the  crop  would  probably 
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have  been  larger.  "Wet  seasons  have  produced  the  largest 
crops. 

These  potatoes  were  not  planted  with  a  view  to  offer  the  crop 
for  premium,  otherwise  I  should  have  planted  them  a  little 
nearer  together.  Some  of  the  rows  actually  measured  five  by  six 
fjet  apart,  and  would  average  more  than  three  by  four  feet  apart. 
Yet  the  vines  nearly  met. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  nothing  is  gained  by  crowding 
a  crop ;  it  causes  a  greater  draft  upon  the  land  and  additional  ex- 
pense in  cultivating. 

When  the  muck  is  deep  no  underdraining  is  needed.  Ditches  at 
the  distance  of  six  or  eight  rods  will  take  all  the  surplus  water. 

The  cost  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  on  these  lands,is  far  less 
than  upon  the  upland.  Though  racketts  must  be  used  on  the 
horse's  feet,  yet  few,  if  any,  would  refuse  to  work  in  them,  and 
therefore  but  little  trouble  is  experienced  from  this  source. 

The  planting  was  done  in  one  day,  and  the  second  time  hoeing 
in  one  day,  by  myself;  and  the  first  time  hoeing  was  only  about  a 
good  day's  work,  making  three  in  all.  With  the  aid  of  two  boys 
of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  I  gathered,  assorted  and  put  in  the 
cellar,  fifty  bushels  in  a  day  of  nine  hours. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  land  is  better  than  hundreds  of  acres  in 
our  county,  now  producing  nothing  but  brakes  and  bushes,  which 
would  furnish  food  for  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  particularly 
the  potato,  long  after  the  Western  Prairies  have  failed,  by  draw- 
ing from  them  more  than  is  returned,  while  these  bogs  of  ten  feet 
deep — the  accumulation  of  ages— must  out-last  the  richest  soil  on 
the  globe. 


MILK. 


The  Committee  on  Milk  report : 

They  have  received  one  statement  of  the  product  of  milk  for 
nine  months^  trom  D.  G.  Tood  of  Rowley.  This  statement  is  ap-' 
pended  to  the  report. 

The  Committee  award  to  Mr.  Todd  the  first  premium,  SlO. 

GEO.  B.  LORING,  for  the  Committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF   DANIEL   G.   TODD. 

I  offer  for  premium  my  herd  of  nine  cows,  from  December 
25th,  1864,  to  September  25th,  1865. 

4,600  quarts  of  milk  sold  for  $236,00,  $236.00 

1,100  quarts  made  into  210  pounds  of  cheese,  35.70 

5,994  quarts  made  into  671  pounds  of  butter,  271.60 

2,700  quarts  of  milk  for  the  support  of  calves,  135.00 


$678.30 


AGE    OF    COWS. 

Two  heifers  2  years  old  last  summer  ;  three  cows  3  years 
old  ;  two  cows  4  years  old  ;  one  cow  6  years  old,  and  one 
cow  7  years  old. 

MANNER    AND    EXPENSE    OF    FEED. 

From  the  25th  of  December  last,  to  the  1st  of  IMay,  one- 
third  English  Hay ;  their  other  feed  was  Black  Grass  and 
Salt  Hay,  with  two  quarts  of  Shorts  each  per  day. 

Expense  of  feed  for  five  months,  $345.00 

For  four  months,  65.00 


$410.00 


TURNING   IN  CROPS   AS  A  MANURE. 

The  Committee  on  Turning  in  Crops  as  a  Manure  respect- 
fully  report    that    there   were    no    entries    for    the   premiums 
offered,  it  being  the  usual  experience  of  the  Society — show- 
13 
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ing  that  there  is  but  little  interest  or  experiment  upon  the 
subject  in  the  county.  Hoping  to  induce  some  experiments 
in  future,  your  Committee  would  mention  some  results  which 
have  come  under  their  observation. 

Mr.  A.  Orne  of  Marblehead,  in  April  of  1864,  spread  upon 
a  lot  of  run-out  grass  land  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  which 
caused  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  On  the  6th  of 
June  the  whole  was  ploughed  under,  and  the  lot  planted  with 
various  garden  vegetables ;  but  no  manure  was  used  in  the 
hill.  The  green  crop  produced  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
sod  ;  the  land  was  very  mellow  and  friable  during  the  season, 
producing  very  abundantly  of  the  several  crops  planted,  much 
more  so  than  an  adjoining  lot  which  was  broken  up  earlier 
before  the  grass  had  grown. 

We  would  especially  refer  to  the  very  satisfactory  results  of 
Daniel  Buxton's  experiment,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  1850.  His  statement  is,  that  a  piece  of  land, 
to  which  little  dressing  was  applied,  except  a  crop  of  oats 
ploughed  in  the  previous  autumn,  produced  700  bushels  of 
onions  per  acre. 

The  chairman  would  also  refer  to  his  own  experience  ;  hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  sowed  oats  early  in  the  spring,  and  on  the 
10th  of  June  ploughed  in  a  heavy  growth  and  sowed  carrots ; 
but  owing  to  the  very  dry  weather  the  seed  did  not  germinate, 
and  afterward  sowed  Flat  Turnips  that  grew  a  very  large  crop. 
Also  having  sowed  Winter  Rye  in  the  fall  and  ploughed  it 
under  about  the  25th  of  May,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Committee  conclude  that  the  farmers  are  deterred  from 
making  use  of  this  method  of  fertilizing  their  lands,  by  the 
fear  of  losing  their  annual  crop.  If  such  were  the  result  it 
might  well  be  considered  unadvisable ;  but,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  above  experiments,  barley  or  oats  may  be  sown  after  an 
early  crop  of  peas,  potatoes,  or  onions,  have  been  harvested,  and 
attain  a  large  growth  to  be  ploughed  in,  before  frost  cuts  them 
down,  putting  the  land  in  excellent  condition  for  a  crop  the 
next  season,  with  a  small  addition  of  some  more  concentrated 
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manure  to  give  it  a  start.  Or  "Winter  Eye  may  be  sown  late 
in  the  fall,  and  spring  grain  might  be  sown  and  attain  a  heavy 
growth  in  season  to  be  ploughed  in  for  any  crop  that  may  be 
planted  about  the  1st  of  June. 

This  method  of  cultivation  is  more  especially  adapted  to 
land  in  good  condition,  as  very  poor  land  might  not  produce 
sufficient  growth  (without  a  dressing  of  manure)  in  so  short  a 
time  as  to  make  it  an  object. 

These  hints,  gathered  from  the  observation  of  your  Com- 
mittee, are  offered,  hoping  they  may  be  suggestive  to  the 
farmers  who,  improving  upon  these  methods  of  application, 
according  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  each  individual  case, 
will  in  future  compete  for  the  premium  offered  for  Turning  in 
Crops  as  a  Manure. 

BENJAMIN  P.  WARE,  for  the  Committee. 


TREADWELL  FARM. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  are  slow  to  believe 
that  this  farm  cannot  be  leased  for  a  terra  of  years  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  condition,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  Society  the 
Committee  could  dispose  of  it  but  for  one  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  the  farm,  March 
3 1st,  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
more  expedient  to  lease  the  farm  or  to  lease  the  pasture  land, 
and  sell  the  grass ;  but  as  no  definite  conclusion  was  made 
as  to  which  would  be  the  better,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  New- 
hall  make  such  disposal  of  it  as  in  his  judgment  would  be  for 
the  greatest  interest  of  the  Society. 

By  the  advice  of  some  of  the  Committee,  it  was  thought 
best  to  lease  the  farm  to  Mr.  Gould,  who  had  made  a  proposi- 
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tlon  for  it  on  the  following  terms  : — That  he  pay  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  and  furnish  ten  cords  of 
manure  to  be  used  on  the  farm,  he  being  allowed  to  take  the 
manure  in  the  barn-cellar,  estimated  at  about  six  cords,  pro- 
vided an  equal  quantity  be  left  in  the  cellar  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

J.  L.  NEWHALL,  for  the  Committee. 


IMPROVING   PASTURE   AND   WASTE   LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Pasture  and  Waste  Lands 
report : 

There  was  but  one  piece  offered  for  premium — that  by 
Henry  L.  Moody,  Superintendent  of  the  Burleigh  Farm  in 
Danvers,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  first  premi- 
um of  $15  be  paid  to  him.  His  report  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

The  Committee  visited  the  land  in  July,  and  at  that  time 
the  crops  on  the  whole  piece  were  very  promising ;  the  corn 
and  potatoes  were  even  and  more  forward  than  most  any  other 
in  the  county. 

You  will  notice  that  the  reclaiming  was  very  expensive,  it 
having  cost  $65  per  acre  to  plough  and  remove  the  stones, 
aside  from  the  usual  ploughing  for  the  crops. 

Such  an  experiment  would  be  hardly  worth  encouraging  in 
some  parts  of  the  county — where  good  land  in  good  order  can 
be  purchased  for  less  price— but  it  shows  that  capital  invested 
in  such  improvement  in  land  near  large  cities  is  remunerative 
to  the  man  who  improves,  aside  from  adding  to  the  increased 
productiveness  of  the  State. 
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There  is  a  premium  offered  for  improving  Pastures  and 
"Waste  Lands  by  other  methods  than  ploughing.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  there  may  in  future  be  some  competitors  for  the  premi- 
um, as  it  is  evident  that  our  pastures  are  diminishing  in  their 
productiveness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  way  may  be  de- 
vised for  their  improvement  less  expensive  than  the  plough. 
JOSEPH  KITTREDGE,  for  the  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  L.   MOODY. 

The  reclaimed  Waste  Land,  which  I  offer  for  premium,  con- 
sists of  about  fourteen  acres,  of  a  light  gravelly  soil,  thickly 
filled  with  stones  of  various  sizes.  Previous  to  being  broken 
it  was  used  as  a  pasture,  until  it  became  covered  with  wood- 
wax and  bushes,  and,  of  course,  worthless[for  pasture. 

When  I  came  to  the  farm,  April  1st,  1864,  seven  of  the 
fourteen  acres  had  been  ploughed.  Three  acres  had  been 
planted  with  potatoes,  corn  and  fodder  corn ;  the  remainder 
had  been  harrowed  and  left  M'ithout  planting. 

My  first  work  was  to  take  off  the  loose  stones ;  then  I 
ploughed  and  planted  the  whole  seven  acres  with  potatoes, 
after  manuring  with  half  a  shovelfull  to  the  hill,  of  cow  ma- 
nure from  the  barn  cellar. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  about  the  first  of  August  following, 
and  two  hundred  bushels  were  put  into  our  cellar,  and  the 
balance  of  the  crop  was  sold  in  the  Boston  market  for  some- 
thing over  six  hundred  dollars.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  I  commenced  to  break  up  the  other  seven  acres,  with  a 
team  of  six  oxen  and  five  men,  at  the  rate  of  about  one-third 
of  an  acre  per  day,  till  all  was  completed.  I  then  harrowed 
it  with  a  heavy,  long  tooth  harrow,  using  four  oxen  to  draw 
it,  turning  up  as  many  stones  as  possible.  I  then  proceeded 
to  dig  out  with  bars  large,  loose  stones,  and  pick  and  put  in 
heaps,  there  being  a  large  quantity  ready  to  haul  off  in  winter. 


After  the  snow  fell,  I  commenced  hauling  them  off  on  a  large 
drag,  made  for  the  purpose.  The  largest  of  the  rocks  built 
thirty  rods  of  wall  on  one  side  of  the  land,  besides  many  loads 
which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Merrill,  and  the  remainder  were 
hauled  off  and  dumped  in  piles. 

The  land  being  now  (1865)  in  good  order  for  spring  work, 
the  fourth  day  of  April  I  commenced  to  cross- plough  the 
whole  piece,  with  four  oxen  and  two  men,  at  the  rate  of  one 
acre  per  day,  till  completed.  I  then  harrowed  the  same  well 
with  one  pair  of  horses,  then  furrowed  out,  following  with 
planting  potatoes,  eight  and  a  half  acres ;  corn,  four  and  a  half 
acres  ;  turnips,  one-half  acre  ;  cabbage,  one-half  acre  ; — total, 
fourteen  acres.  Potatoes  and  corn  were  manured  in  hill ;  cab- 
bages and  turnips  in  the  drills,  with  manure  made  on  the  farm, 
composted  with  one-third  muck.  This  piece  of  land  was  not 
fully  manured,  on  account  of  being  short  of  supply. 

The  crop  looked  very  promising  until  the  long  and  severe 
drought  set  in,  which  cut  it  short, — the  potatoes,  say  one-half 
crop;  corn,  three-fourths  do.;  cabbages,  almost  a  failure;  tur- 
nips, one-half  crop. 

Statement  of  the  total  cost  of  reclaiming  fourteen  acres  of 
land — showing  the  cost  and  product  of  seven  acres  of  same  in 
1864,  and  the  other  seven  acres  of  the  fourteen  acres  in  the 
year  1865,  with  the  net  profit  for  the  two  years,  viz : — 

Picking  and  hauling  off  stones  of  7  acres,    $50.00 


Ploughing                                            " 

25  00 

Harrowing                                         " 

4.00 

Furrowing                                            " 

10.00 

Manure  for                                          " 

168.00 

Seed  potatoes,  at  75c.  per  bush,  for  " 

42.00 

Planting                                               " 

70.00 

Harvesting  crop                                 ** 

70.00 

$439.00 
$900.00 

Contra  cr.     Total  of  value  crop, 

$900.00 

Total  profit  in  1864,  $461.00 
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Cost  of  cultivation  of  the  14  acres  with  product  for  1865 

Cost  of  breaking  up  seven  acres,  $250.00 

Digging,  picking  and  hauling  off  stones,  200.00 

Cross-ploughing  fourteen  acres,  140.00 

Harrowing,  $6  ;  furrowing,  $8,  14.00 

Manure  for  whole,  450.00 
Seed  potatoes  for  whole,  at  |1  per  bushel,      68.00 

Seed  corn,  2.00 

Seed  cabbage  and  turnips,  1.75 

Planting  whole,  140.00 

Harvesting  whole,  135.00 


Contra  cr.  Sold  and  stor'd  potatoes,  val.  at  $725.00 
Sold  66  barrels  turnips  at  $2,  lo2.00 
Sold  cabbage  and  kept  for  use,  35.50 
Corn  275  bushels,  cost  $1  a  bu.  275.00 
Small  corn  and  stover,  86.25 

Add  profit  in  1864,  as  above,      461.00 


,400.75 


1,714.75 


Net  profit  in  two  years,  $314,00 
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TRIBUTE   TO    MR.    FAY. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society, 
in  Lawrence,  the  subjoined  resolutions,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  offered  by  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge, 
were  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Dodge  introduced  the  reso- 
lutions with  the  following  remarks  : 

Mr.  President : — Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  we 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
active  members,  its  efficient  and  worthy  President,  and  an 
Honorary  Trustee — Richard  S.  Fay. 

Mr.  Fay  was  born  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Judge  Fay,  of  the  Probate  Court  of  that  county. 
After  receiving  a  college  education  he  established  himself  in 
Boston  as  a  lawyer,  and  there  practised  in  this  profession  for 
many  years  in  partnership  with  Jonathan  Chapman,  one  of 
the  early  Mayors  of  that  city.  Quitting  the  law,  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  business  and  afterward  largely  in  bank- 
ing. About  twenty  years  since  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
bordering  on  one  of  the  beautiful  ponds  in  Lynn,  which  he 
n^med  Linmere,  and  which  he  made  at  first  a  summer  resi- 
dence, and  afterwards  his  permanent  home.  The  land  was  of 
a  hungry  gravelly  soil,  overgrown  with  brush-wood — neglected 
and  in  a  most  forlorn  and  unpromising  condition.  To  make 
the  spot  still  more  forbidding  and  unsightly,  a  bog  pond  stood 
near  the  house.  This  was  drained  at  a  lar^e  expense,  and  the 
whole  place  put  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  and 
forest  trees  in  great  numbers  and  of  many  varieties  were  plant- 
ed out  and  well  cared  for,  so  that  it  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
years  past,  one  of  the  most  charming  rural  places  in  the  coun- 
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ty,  besides  being  as  productive  a  farm  as  the  character  of  the 
soil  would  admit.  A  visit  to  this  spot  would  satisfy  any  farmer 
of  Mr.  Fay's  judgment  and  skill  in  practical  husbandry,  and 
would  well  repay  the  man  of  taste  and  the  lover  of  natural 
scenery  for  the  time  he  might  spend  there.  Linmere  is  to- 
day the  best  and  most  characteristic  memorial  of  our  departed 
co-laborer  and  friend.  Those  stately  trees  planted  and  reared 
by  his  hand,  that  now  shade  the  broad  avenue  to  his  late 
mansion,  and  wave  their  masses  of  foliage  at  various  points 
around  it,  remind  one  by  their  vigor  and  healthfulness  of  the 
■words  with  which  he  ends  one  of  his  Essays  on  Forest  Trees, 
printed  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

"  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  as  compared  with  the  life  of  man,  the 
tree  which  he  plants  soon  assumes  a  superiority  over  him* 
From  his  tender  nursing  it  springs  into  existence  and  becomes 
his  shelter  and  protection  and  will  continue  to  shelter  succeed- 
ing generations  long  after  he  is  gone  and  forgotten.  The  tree 
under  which  Washington  stood  when  he  first  drew  his  sword 
to  take  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  is  still  vigorous 
and  flourishing  as  ever,  while  all  of  that  gallant  band  of  pa- 
triots have  passed  away." 

So  great  and  so  enthusiastic  was  his  interest  in  forest  trees, 
that  INIr.  Fay  offered,  soon  after  his  connection  with  this  So- 
ciety, a  large  standing  premium  for  their  cultivation  in  the 
county.  His  wish  was  to  see  our  roadsides  lined  with  shade 
trees,  our  naked  hills  clothed  to  their  tops  with  woods,  and 
our  waste  lands  turned  to  some  profitable  use  by  planting  them 
with  trees  for  timber  and  fuel. 

Mr  Fay  also  gave  his  attention  to  sheep  husbandry,  at  an 
early  day,  convinced  of  its  many  advantages  to  the  county, 
especially  as  a  means  of  renovating  its  deteriorating  pastures. 
For  this  purpose  he  selected  the  Oxford  Downs  and  experi- 
mented with  them  for  many  years  and  with  a  strong  faith  iu 
their  adaptation  to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  matters  not 
whether  in  this  belief  he  was  right  or  wrong — the  question 
of  the  best  breed  for  New  Englund  being  still  a  mooted  one — 
14 
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he  early  showed  his  faith  by  his  works  in  this  branch  of 
husbandry  and  to  his  efforts,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other 
man's,  we  owe  the  law  on  our  statute  book  for  the  protection 
of  sheep  against  dogs.  The  love  of  sheep  seemed  to  grow 
with  him,  till  it  ripened  into  a  permanent  appreciation  of  their 
merits.  So,  too,  he  gathered  about  him  on  his  farm  a  beauti- 
ful herd  of  Jersey  cows,  and  employed  himself  in  various 
ways,  in  disseminating  this  stock  and  making  known  its  valu- 
able properties  as  milkers.  In  these  efforts  for  advancing  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  county,  as  also  in  introducing  new 
and  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  he  spared  no  pains  or 
expense — not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  others — and  in  these 
respects  he  was  truly  and  emphatically  a  public  benefactor. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Treadwell  Farm  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Society,  as  an  experimental  farm,  he  was  made  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  institute  such  measures  as  might 
be  best  adapted  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  donor. 
Addressing  himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  intelligence 
to  the  work,  he  impressed  his  views  on  the  report,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  lease  of  the  farm  for  a  long  term  of  years  and  on 
such  conditions  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  not  to  be 
drawn  upon.  And  though  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Society,  have  prevented  this  lease  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  except  for  a  few  years,  the  objects  had  in  view  by  Mr. 
Fay,  and  indorsed  at  the  time  by  the  Society,  are  entitled  to 
as  much  regard  and  appreciation,  as  if  they  had  been  wholly 
successful.  His  great  object  was  to  benefit  the  farming  of  this 
county,  both  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  by  the  various  ex- 
periments to  be  conducted  under  it.  In  1863,  just  before  he 
left  this  country  to  go  abroad,  he  manifested  his  continued  in- 
terest in  the  farm  by  a  conditional  gift  to  it  of  forty  valuable 
sheep.     In  his  letter  on  the  subject,  he  said  : 

"  I  think  that  the  Treadwell  farm  ought  to  have  a  decided 
turn  given  to  its  management  by  the  adoption  of  some  one 
branch  of  agricultural  industry,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
but  to  which  others  should  be  subserveient.     I  have  thought 
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over  the  matter  a  good  deal  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  my- 
self as  to  what  the  farm  can  accomplish.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  land  is  capable  of  growing  good  roots  and  corn,  and 
that  the  pastures  are  better  adapted  to  s/iee^;  than  for  any  other 
purpose." 

Thus  were  his  thoughts  and  his  heart  ever  intent  on  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  this  Society  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  county.  And  more  than  once  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  on  the  farm  a  large  sum  of  money  for  some 
needed  repairs  or  improvements  on  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
declined  having  his  liberality  made  public. 

But  enough  has  been  said  in  enumeration  of  his  services 
here  among  his  home  friends.  On  a  wider  field  as  a  member 
of  the  old  and  honored  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  also  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  as  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  agricultural  meetings  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  he  accomplished  great  good  for 
the  farmers  of  New  England,  by  giving  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience, observation  and  reading.  His  advice  was  always  by 
way  of  suggestion,  never  of  dictation.  Hence  it  was  all  the 
more  favorably  received  and  the  more  readily  followed. 

Whilst  abroad  too,  his  mind  was  on  the  alert  in  his  long- 
cherished  pursuit.  In  one  of  his  last  letters,  under  date  of 
London,  June  19,  1865,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 

"  Last  Wednesday  I  went  down  to  Oxford  to  a  county  agri- 
cultural show,  as  I  was  curious  to  see  my  favorite  breed  of 
sheep  on  exhibition, — the  Oxford  Downs, — and  it  was  an  easy 
way  to  meet  some  of  the  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  I  used  to 
know  and  many  of  them  I  have  bought  sheep  from  in  days 
gone  by.  In  this  respect  the  visit  was  an  interesting  one. 
There  was  also  some  fine  neat  stock,  particularly  Short  Horns, 
which  is  the  favorite  breed  in  England.  There  were  no  milk- 
ers there  as  good  as  many  of  your  own,  but  as  beef  makers 
there  were  many  superb  animals.  There  were  few  horses  and 
none  of  much  account.  The  President  of  the  Society  insisted 
on  my  staying  to   dinner,  which  was  like  those   of  our  own, 
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with  several  very  bad  speeches  and  none  that  wouki  pay  for 
listening  to,  unless  it  might  be  the  remarks  of  the  President 
himself,  who  was  practical  and  to  the  point.  The  mutual  ad- 
miration style  seemed  to  be  most  in  vogue." 

Just  before  sailing  on  this  voyage — a  little  less  than  two 
years  ago — Mr.  Fay  gave  substantial  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
his  country.  We  were  then  in  the  most  painful  throes  of  the 
civil  war.  The  city  of  his  residence  was  filling  up  her  quota 
of  soldiers.  Mr.  Fay  responded  to  the  call  by  the  gift  of 
$1500,  to  help  on  the  work,  and  accompanied  the  same  by  a 
letter  expressive  of  his  views  on  the  state  of  the  country. 

**  I  am  more  hopeful,"  said  he,  "  of  the  cause  for  which  we 
are  fighting,  because  I  think  I  see  a  slow  but  steady  change 
of  opinion  going  on.  I  know  it  too  from  looking  into  my  own 
heart.  We  are  all  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
less  grudging  support  to  the  government.  One  thought,  one 
purpose,  should  animate  us — the  restoration  of  the  Union  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Nation  at  any  cost.  This  will  be  my 
daily  prayer  while  abroad  from  the  scene  of  strife." 

And  in  this  connection,  an  extract  from  the  letter  before 
referred  to  may  not  be  without  interest.  He  says  :  "  There 
has  been  a  decided  change  of  feeling  in  England,  since  I  was 
here  last  October,  about  American  affairs.  The  nobs  and 
other  sympathizers  with  the  chivalry  have  yielded  with  a  quiet 
grace  to  their  defeat,  and  conceal  their  sorrows  very  creditably. 
They  begin  to  perceive  that  there  is  even  nobility  in  democ- 
racy. What  has  most  struck  them  has  been  our  moderation 
in  victory,  our  lenity  and  forbearance." 

But  we  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  and  Avill  only 
say  that  the  trait  of  character  for  which  Mr.  Fay  was  most 
distinguished  was  a  love  for  the  simple  and  practical  rather 
than  for  the  extravagant  and  theoretical.  He  was  eminently 
conservative  and  yet  truly  progressive.  His  good  sense,  his 
wise  suggestions,  his  plain  quiet  talk  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Trustees,  we  shall  long  and  sadly  miss. 

We  ofier  the  following  resolutions : 
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Resolved,  That  as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove 
from  among  us  our  late  esteemed  President,  Richard  S.  Fay, 
•we  hereby  give  expression  to  our  sorrow  for  the  great  loss 
which  as  a  society,  we  have  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  a  lively  and  grateful  recollection 
of  the  many  virtues  and  munificent  zeal,  of  the  public  spirit, 
and  untiring  interest,  manifested  by  our  deceased  friend,  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  through  the  whole  period  of  his  con- 
nection with  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his 
bereaved  family,  in  their  grief  for  his  sudden  death  while 
in  a  foreign  country. 
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A  List  of  the  Principal  Reports,  Essays,  and 
Statements  Contained  in  the  Published 
Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  from  1830  to  1864.  The  abbrevi- 
ated figures  indicate  the  years  in  which 
the  articles  apiDeared. 

DANIEL  ADAMS.— Tread  well  Farm,  '60. 

WILLIAM  ASHBY.— Flowers,  '56. 

ENOCH  BOYNTON.— Silk  and  the  Mulberry,  '29,  '30. 

DANIEL  BURNHAM.— Experiments  in  the  Potato  line,  '29. 

CHOATE  BURNHAM.— Fancy  Articles,  '49. 

JOSEPH  S.  CABOT.— Fruits  and  Flowers,  '44;  Introduc- 
tion of  New  Fruits,  '53,  '54. 

DAVID  S.  CALDWELL.— Milch  Cows,  '48. 

DAVID  CHOATE.— Cranberries,  '47;  Root  Crops,  '49; 
Milch  Cows,  '50 ;  Swine,  '54 ;  Farms,  '54,  '55,  '56, 
'62 ;  Dairy,  '56 ;  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  '57 ;  Plough- 
ing, '59  ;  Farm  Implements,  '60. 

WM.  N.  CLEAVELAND.— Underdraining,  '58. 

HECTOR  COFFIN.— Live  Stock,  '30 ;  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Cows,  '32  ;  Wheat,  '33  ;  "  Fairy  "  and  "  Venus,"  '33  ; 
Implements,  '34. 
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HENRY  COLMAN.— Reclaimed  Meadow,  '29,  '31;  Hints 
addressed  to  Essex  County  Farmers,  '29;  On  Farms,  '30, 
'31  ;  Live  Stock,  '30;  Irrigation,  '31  ;  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, '31 ;  Milch  Cows  and  Dairies,  '31 ;  Indian 
Corn,  '32  ;  Swine,  'S3  ;  Stock  for  Dairy,  &c.,  '34  ;  Cut- 
ting Feed,  '35  ;  Essex  Agriculture,  '38. 

JOSIAH  CROSBY.— Stallions,  '54,  '56. 

TEMPLE  CUTLER.— Mulberry  Trees   and   Silk,   '40,  '43  ; 

Reclaiming  Swamps,  '48;  Bees  and  Honey,  '50. 
ORIN  DALRYMPLE.— Reclaimed  Meadow,  '37. 
E.  HERSEY   DERBY.— Live   Fences,    '32;   Cultivation   of 

Potatoes,  '49. 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE.— Implements  of  Agriculture,  '40; 
Experiments  on  Manures,  '41  ;  Domestic  Manufactures, 
'41 ;  Silk  and  the  Mulberry,  '42 ;  Fruit  Trees,  '43  ; 
Swine,  '46  ;  Agricultural  Libraries,  '48  ;  Rearing  Tur- 
keys, '50  ;  Farms,  '52  ;  Introductory  Remarks,  '50,  '54, 
'55,  '56,  '57 ;  Manures,  '61,  '62 ;  The  Treadwell  Farm, 
'61,  '63  ;  Tribute  to  Fay,  '65. 

PICKERING  DODGE.— Live  Fences,  '42. 
FRANCIS  DODGE.— Coarse-Wooled  Sheep,  '64. 
JAMES  H.  DUNCAN.— On  Farms,  '33  ;  Forest  Trees,  '39 ; 
Sub-soil  Plough,  '43,  '45. 

M.  G.  J.  EMERY.— Fattening  Cattle,  '54  ;  Manures,  '57. 

RICHARD  S.  FAY.— Forest  Trees,  '48;  Treadwell  Farm,  '58; 
Underdraining,  '59;  On  Market  Days,  59;  Sheep,  '60. 

WILSON  FLAGG.— Sources  of  Fertilization,  '56;  Experi- 
mental Farming,  (Prize  Essay,)  '57 ;  Potato  Disease, 
(Prize  Essay,)  '59  ;  Plea  for  Birds,  (Prize  Essay,)  '61. 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT.— History  and  Importance  of  Indian 
Corn,  (Prize  Essay,)  '49 ;  Top  Dressing,  (Prize  Es- 
say,) '50. 

SAMUEL  P.  FOWLER.— The  Cranberry,  '50;  Injurious 
Insects,  '56. 
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DAVID  GRAY. — Experiments  in  Irrigation,  '31. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.— Vegetables,  '56,  '57  ;  Poultry, 

'58  ;  Turban  Squash,  'G3. 
J.  F.  C.  HAYES.— Root  Crops,  '65. 
NATHAN  W.  HAZEN.— Wet  Meadows,   '37;   Cultivation 

of  Crops,  '40. 
CHARLES  H.  HOLMES.— Beans,  '46. 
JOSEPH  HOW.— His   Farm,    '37  ;    Manures,  '38  ;  MeadoTv 

Reclaimed,  '39 ;  The  Dairy,  '40  ;  Fattening  Swine,  '42  ; 

Experiments    on    Manures,    '43 ;    Fattening    Cattle    and 

Swine,  '48  ;  Improving  Pastures,  '51,  '57  ;  Milch  Cows, 

'57  ;  Ploughing,  '59,  '60,  '61. 

JOSEPH  S.  HOWE.— Dairy,  '64. 

JOHN  S.  HUBBARD.— Comparative  Value  of  Crops,  '60. 

JOHN"  M.  IVES.— Fruits   and  Vegetables,  '38,  '39  ;  Fruits, 

Vegetables   and   Flowers,  '41  ;  Fruits  and  Flowers,  '40, 

'41;  Use  of  Salt   in   Cultivation,   46;  The  Apple,  '47; 

Fruits,  '52,  '54,  '55,  '57,  '58,  '59,  '60;   Pears,  '56,  '61  ; 

Market   Day   at   North   Andover,  '59 ;  Vegetables,  '60  ; 

Grape  Culture,  '63. 

JOHN  KEELY.— Rye  Crop,  '32 ;  Root  Crops,  '37 ;  Green 
Crops  as  a  Manure,  '39  ;  Wet  Meadows,  '60 ;  Farm  Im- 
plements, '62. 

E.  G.  KELLY.— Deep  Tillage,  '54;  Introduction  of  New 
Fruits,  '56  ;  Underdraining,  '56,  '58. 

DANIEL  P.  KING.— Milch  Cows,  '32,  '33 ;  Domestic  Man- 
ufactures, '32 ;  The  Dairy,  '34 ;  Experiments  on  Ma- 
nure, '38,  '49;  On  Crops,  '41;  Reclaimed  Meadow,  '42; 
His  own  Farm,  '45 ;  Tribute  to  Saltonstall,  '45. 

MOSES  LITTLE.— His  own  Farm,  '29. 
J03IAH  LITTLE.— Improving  Pasture  Lands,  '54. 
AVILLIAM  LITTLE.— Manures,  '56. 
JOSEPHLONGFELLOW.— Comparative  Value  of  Crops,'61. 
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GEORGE  B.  LORING.— On  Farms,  '55,  '57,  '60,  '63 ;  Un- 
derdraining, '59  ;  Pastures  and  Waste  Lands,  '61;  Lo- 
cation of  Fair  Grounds,  '61  ;  Mangel  Wurzel  and  Ruta 
Baga,  '62 ;  Sheep,  '62 ;  The  Pickman  Farm,  '62 ;  The 
Treadwell  Farm,  '62,  '64  ;  Boot  Crops,  '63. 

EBENEZER  MOSELEY.  — Cultivation  of  the  Mulberry, 
'30,  '33. 

ROYAL  A.  MERRIAM.— Diseases  of  Animals,  '39 ;  Fancy 
Articles,  '54,  '57. 

S.  A.  MERRILL.— Statement  of  Crops,  '60;  The  Derby 
Farm,  '64. 

MOSES  NEWELL.— On  Farms,  '31 ;  Irrigation,  '31  ;  Re- 
claimed Meadows,  and  Agricultural  Implements,  '31  ; 
Ploughs,  '42  ;  Introductory  Remarks,  '52,  '53. 

JOSEPH  NEWELL.— Fat  Cattle,  '59. 

ASA  T.  NEWHALL.— Reclaimed  Meadow,  '31  ;  Improv- 
ing Meadows,  '42 ;  Mixed  Crops,  '43. 

JOSIAH  NEWHALL.  —  Reclaiming  Meadows,  '43,  '46; 
Pasture  and  Waste  Lands,  '62. 

SOLOMON  NELSON.— Market  Day  at  Georgetown,  '59. 

ANDREW  NICHOLS.— Fruits  and  Flowers,  '35;  Experi- 
ments on  Manures,  etc.,  '40;  Manures,  '41,  '42;  Mixed 
and  Grain  Crops,  '43  ;  Destroying  Weeds,  '48  ;  Domes- 
tic Manufactures,  '50. 

JAMES  R.  NICHOLS.  —  Description  of  Mr.  Mechi's 
Farm,  '56. 

WILLIAM  D.  NORTHEND.— The  Pear,  '47,  '65  ;  :Ma- 
nures,  '58. 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER.— Bees  and  Honey,  '51,  '52;  Flowers, 
'52  ;  Poultry,  '54. 

SAMUEL  C.  OLIVER.— Colts,  '56. 

NATHAN  PAGE.— Sheep,  '52 ;  The  Strawberry,  '57 ;  The 
Robin    as   a   Destroyer   of  Fruit,    '58;    Cranberry    Cul- 
ture, '61,  '62. 
15 
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THO:\rAS  E.  PAYSON.— Milch  Cows  and  Heifers,  '46; 
Farms,  '48,  '58;  Bulls,  '49,  '53;  Sheep,  '54;  Milch 
Cows,  "55;  Improving  Wet  Meadows,  '55;  Bulls  of 
Foreign  Breed,  '56. 

GARDNER  B.  PERRY.  —  Insects  and  Trees,  and  Pas- 
tures, '30;  Domestic  Manufactures,  '54;  Mulberry  Trees, 
'58  ;  Turning  in  Crops,  '46  ;  Forest  Trees,  '47  ;  Intro- 
duction of  New  Fruits,  '51  ;  Sheep  Husbandry,  '52. 

GEORGE  D.  PHIPPEN.— Farms,  '58. 

TIMOTHY  PICKERING.— Discourse,  Feb.  21,  1820  ;  On 
Deep  Ploughing  and  Manuring  ;  On  Root  Crops  ;  Indian 
Corn  and  Winter  Grain  ;  On  Live  Stock,  and  on  Or- 
chards; Observations  Explanatory  of  Premiums  for  1821; 
Intimations  on  the  raising  of  Forest  Trees,  and  on  many 
other  topics. 

JOHN  PICKERING.— Poultry,  49. 

FITCH  POOLE.— Swine,  '43,  '44;  Fancy  Articles,  '50,  '58; 
Poultry,  '51 ;  Poultry,  with  Proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
'52  ;  Poultry,  '60,  '65;  Grapes  and  Assorted  Fruit,  '61. 

BEN:  PERLEY  POORE.— Farm  Accounts,  '50;  Poultry,  '55. 
CHARLES  P.  PRESTON.— Milch  Cows,  '56. 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR.-Ploughing,  '42;  Ploughs, '43;  Mich- 
igan Plough,  '51  ;  Implements,  '54,  '56,  '57,  '58;  Mow- 
ing Machine,  '55  ;  Root  Culture,  '47,  '50,  '61  ;  The 
Onion,  '47  ;  Hints  for  the  Trustees,  '48  ;  Comparative 
Value  of  Crops,  '48  ;  Tribute  to  Colman ;  The  Dairy, 
'49  ;  Fruit  Trees,  '50  ;  The  Essays,  '50 ;  Introductory 
Remarks,  '51  ;  Vegetable  Products,  '51  ;  Cattle  for  New 
England  Farms,  '53  ;  Tribute  to  Col.  Newell,  '58  ;  Un- 
derdraining,  '59. 

DANIEL  PUTNAM.— His  own  Farm,  '35;  Ashes  and  Bone, 
'38  ;  Comparative  Value  of  Crops,  '38. 

ALLEN  PUTNAM.— Corn  and  Root  Crops,  '42. 
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WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM.— Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn, '49; 
Reclaimed  Meadow,  '51 ;  Improved  Pasture,  '53  ;  Milch 
Cows,  '53 ;  Heifers  and  Calves,  '57  ;  Vegetables,  '58, 
'59  ;  Market  Day  at  South  Danvers,  ,'59  ;  Sheep,  '60  ; 
Poultry,  '61;  Coarse  Wooled  Sheep, '68  ;  Farms, '64  ; 
Grain  Crops,  '65. 

BENJAMIN    TYLER   REED.— Account  of  Improved  and 

Highly  Productive  Meadow,  '20. 
DAVID  ROBERTS.— Cranberries,  '55. 
RICHARD    S.    ROGERS.— Mowing   Machine,    '57;    Milch 

Cows,  '58  ;  Top  Dressing  for  Mowing  Lands,  '61,  '62. 
JOHN  L.  RUSSELL.— Flowers,  '62. 
EASTMAN  SANBORN.— Flowers,  '55,  '57. 
G.  P.  SARGENT.— Comparative  Value  of  Crops,  '58. 
EDMUND    SMITH.— Bees    and   Honey,    '63;    Bread   and 

Honey,  '63. 
JEREMIAH  SPOFFORD.— Irrigation,   '31;  Gardens,   '32; 

Underdraining,  '60  ;  Forest  Trees,  '61,  '64. 
JAMES  STEVENS.— Underdraining,  '58,  '59. 
DAVID  STILES.— Horse-Shoeing,  '59. 
H.  A.  STILES.— Turnips,  '61. 
EDWIN    M.    STONE.— Meadow   and   Swamp   Land,    '46; 

Implements,  '46. 
JOHN  STONE,  Jr.— Root  Crops,  '58. 
WILLIAM  SUTTON.— On  the  Dairy,  '43. 
PAUL  TITCOMB— Swine,  '61. 
C.  M.  TRACY.— Flowers,  '61,  '62. 
ERASTUS    WARE.— Account   of  the  Pickmau  Farm,  '30  ; 

Of  his  own  Farm,  '37. 

BENJAMIN   P.    WARE.— Manures,    '62,    '63,    '64;    Fine 
Wooled  Sheep,  '63. 

HENRY  WHEATLAND.— Flowers,  '49 ;  Vegetables,  '54,  *55. 
E.  S.  WILLIAMS.— The  Canker  Worm,  '64. 
DAVID  WOOD.— Compost  Manure,  '45. 
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The  authors  of  the  following  articles  are  not  known : — 

Article  on  Coloring,  1834 ;  The  Improving  of  Fruit 
Trees,  1836. 

Letters  published  in  the  Transactions  from  gentlemen  out  of 
the  County  : — 

Communications  from  Prof.  Brown  and  from  Thomas  N. 
Baden  of  Maryland,  1837,  on  varieties  of  Indian  Corn. 

E.  Phinney  of  Lexington,  1840,  on  profitable  farming. 

John  Welles  of  Boston,  1840,  on  cows. 

George  B.  Emerson  of  Boston,  1847,  on  the  planting  of 
forest  trees. 

Samuel  Jaques  of  Charlestown,  1849,  on  certain  breeds 
of  cattle. 

Thaddeus  W.  Harris  of  Cambridge,  1851,  on  squashes 
and  the  potato  rot. 
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OFFICEES    OF   THE    SOCIETY, 

FOR    1865i66. 


PRESIDENT. 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  of  South  Danvers. 

VICE     PRESIDENTS. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  of  South  Danvers. 
JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  of  Newbuiyport. 
DAVID  CHOATE,  of  Essex. 
JOSIAH  NEWHALL,  of  Lynnfield. 


TREASURER. 

EDWARD  H.  PAYSON,  of  Salem. 

^^  SECRETARY. 

CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,  of  Danvers. 


HONORARY    TRUSTEES. 

JAMES  H.  DUNCAN,  of  Haverhill. 
JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  of  South  Danvers. 
DANIEL  ADAMS,  of  Newbury. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  of  Hamilton. 
JOSEPH  HOW,  of  Methuen. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,     Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Danvers 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Salem,  S.  Moody,  Jr.,  W.  Newbury, 
Richmond  Dole,  Georgetown,    J.  L.  Nevvhall,  Newburyport, 
Francis  Dodge,  Danvers,  Enoch  T.  Northend,  Bradford, 

William  Foster,  No.  Andover,  William  Osborn,  Lynn, 
James  Flint,  Middleton,  William  R.  Putnam,  Danvers, 

Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester,  Isaac  Patch,  Gloucester, 
John  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Daniel  H,  Stickney,  Groveland, 

Joseph  F.  Ingalls,  Methuen,      Paul  Titcomb,  Newburyport, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,        Daniel  G   Todd,  Rowley, 
Richard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,   John  T.  Wood,  Boxford, 
John  Keeley,  Haverhill,  Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly, 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Abram  D.  Wait,  Ipswich, 

William  D.  Lamb,  Lawrence,    John  Whittredge,  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Marblehead. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution, 
the  term  of  service  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  expires  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1866. 
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NEW    MEMBERS  — 1865. 


Augustus  Stevens,  Beverly, 
Henry  Cummiiigs,  Haverhill, 
Nath'l  Lambert,  Georgetown, 
Edward  Page,  Lawrence, 
Charles  Stickney,  Groveland, 
Ira  Hardy,  Groveland, 
James  V.  Smiley,  Haverhill, 
Francis  F   Dole,  Methuen, 
John  H.  Balch,  Newburyport, 
William  Merrill,  Andover, 
Daniel  Currier,  Methuen, 
Thomas  Eaton,  Amesbury, 
Charles  E.  Goss,  Methuen, 
James  Noyes,  Newbury, 
Thomas  H.  Balch,  Groveland, 
Arthur  M.  Merriam,  Topsfield, 
Ariel  H.  Gould.  Topsfield, 
J.  P.  Blake,  North  Andover, 
John  F.  Kimball,  Boxford, 
Darwin  E.  Ware,  Marblehead, 


Joel  Wilkins,  Danvers, 
D.  H.  Patterson,  Methuen, 
Samuel  Foster,  No.  Andover, 
Benj.  S.  Wheeler,  S.  Danvers, 
Chas.  G.  Savary,  Groveland, 
Abel  Stickney,  Groveland, 
W.  H.  Hopkinson,  Groveland, 
Elijah  Clark,  Groveland, 
Niles  T.  Stickney,  Groveland, 
Ira  P.  Woodman,  Groveland, 
Z.  C.  Wardwell,  Gioveland, 
Geo.  J.  George,  Newburyport, 
Wm.  F.  Goodrich,  Newbury, 
H.  L.  Moody,  Danvers, 
Benjamin  Evans,  Salisbury, 
Barnard  Stanwood,  Gloucester, 
Joseph  Garland,  Gloucester, 
S.  D.  Massey,  Danvers, 
Levi  Emery,  Lawrence, 
Varnum  Tyler,  Methuen. 


^^  Any  citizen  in  the  County  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his 
membership  from  the  Secretary,  No  fines  or  assessments  are 
ever  imposed.  Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Library  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  or- 
dained ministers  of  the  gospel  residing  in  the  County,  and 
editors  of  newspapers,  published  therein,  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Library. 
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LIST    OF    PHEjyciUMS,    &C. 


FAT    CATTLE. 


Daniel  G.  Tudd,  Rowley,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Harriman,  Groveland,  2d  premium,  8  GO 


BULLS. 


George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  for  Ayrshire  (yearling)  2d  premium,      5  00 
Charles  O.  Cummings,  Andover,  for  Grade,  2d  premium,  5  00 


MILCH  cows. 

Benaiah  Titcomb,  Haverhill,  2d  premium,  10  00 

Horatio  Bodge,  So.  Danvers,  gratuity,  10  00 

HEIFERS. 

A.  C.  Rollins,  Methuen,  3  year  old  Heifer,  2d  premium,  6  00 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  2  year  old  Heifer,  1st  premium,  5  00 

Wm.  Vaustan,  Lawrence,  2  year  old  Heifer,  2d  premium, 

Harris'  Insects. 
Varnum  Tyler,  Methuen,  yearling,  1st  premium,  5  00 

Geo.  B.  Loring,  Salem,  yearling,  2d  premium,  3  00 

"WORKING  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

William  Peters,  North  Andover,  for  Oxen,  1st  premium, 
William  Foster,      "  "  "        "       2d         " 

Ben:  Perley  Poore,  West  Newbury,  Steers,  1st         " 

STEERS. 

Joseph  S.  Howe,  Methuen,  for  3  years  old,  1st  premium, 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,     "    "     "      "     2d         " 
16 


12  00 

10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

5  00 
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STALLIONS. 


Geo.  B.  Martin,  Danvers,  Stallions  over  4  years  old,  1st  prem.,  $15  00 
Loring  P.  Demsey,  "  "  "     "     «•      "    2d     "  10  00 

Geo.  B.  Martin,       "  "     under   ••     "      "    1st     "  8  GO 


BKOOD     MARES. 


J.  B.  Spiller,  Haverhill,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Farnham  Spofford,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 

John  Swinerton,  Danvers,  3d  premium,  5  GO 


FAMILY    HOESES. 


George  B,  Martin,  Danvers,  1st  premium,  10  00 

S.  Bardwell,  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 


FARM    AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 


10  GO 

8  00 

10  00 

6  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  00 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Danvers,  1st  premium, 
A.  M.  Bodwell,  Lawrence,  2d  premium, 


"Wm.  Peters,  North  Andover,  4  year  old  colt,  1st  premium, 

M.  C.  Andrews,  Lawrence,      "     "      "      "  2d  " 

N.  Page,  North  Andover,         3     "      "       "  1st  " 

J.  B.  Spiller,  Haverhill,  «'     "      "       "  2d  " 

Elbridge  Battell,  Newb'yp't,   2     "      "       "  1st 

Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,       "     "      "       "  2d  " 

James  H.  Reynolds,  North  Andover,  yearling,  2d  " 

SWINE. 

Daniel  Carlton,  North  Andover,  breeding  sow,  1st  premium,  5  00 

H.  T.  Wheeler,  Lawrence,  "  "        2d         "  3  00 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  North  Andover,  weaned  pigs,  1st         "  5  00 

H.  T.  Wheeler,  Lawrence,  boar,  1st         "  5  00 

Joseph  Shackleton,  Lawrence,  fat  hogs,  gratuity,  2  00 

SHEEP FINE    WOOLED. 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  for  Merino  Ewes,     1st  premium,        8  00 
George  B.  Loring,      "        "         "      Lambs,    "         " 

Harris'  Insects. 
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POTJIiTET. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Jenkins,  Andover,  Muscovy  Ducks,  gratuity, 

Harris'  Insects. 

John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  geese,  fowls,  etc.,  gratuity,  $3  00 

Robert  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  Brahmas,  gratuity,  2  00 

William  Rankin,  Jr.,  Danvers,  Brahmas,  gratuity,  2  00 

Asa  Whittier,  Methuen,  Bremen  Geese,  gratuity,  1  00 

John  S.  Mitchell.  Methuen,  Guinea  Fowls,  gratuity,  50 

J.  Eugene  French,  Methuen,  Brahmas,  gratuity,  50 

J.  A.  Allen,  Lawrence,  Pigeons,  gratuity,  50 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Beverly,  Guinea  Fowls,  gratuity,  50 

PLOUGHING DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

J.  L.  &  B.  H.  Farnham,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  10  00 

A.  T.  Jaques  &  M.  Colman,  Newbury,  2d  premium,  9  00 

Herman  Phelps,  Andover,  3d  premium,  8  00 

Charles  O.  Cummins,  Andover,  4th  premium,  7  00 

PLOUGHING SINGLE    TEAMS. 

James  H.  Reynolds,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  7  00 

Nathaniel  Little,  Newbury,  2d  premium,  6  00 

PLOUGHING HOKSES. 

Richard  H.  Kent,  Lawrence,  2d  premium,  6  00 

PLOUGHING SIDE-HILL    PLOUGH. 

William  Foster,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 

PAEM     IMPLEMENTS. 

Ricker  &  Moulton,  New  England  Corn  Sheller,  gratuity,  3  00 
Amos  Poor,  Jr.,  Newburyport,  Granite  State  do., .gratuity,         2  00 

Benjamin  Griffith,  Lawrence,  sheep  rack,  gratuity,  1  00 

CARRIAGES. 

Judkins  &  Goodwin,  West  Amesbury,  premium,  10  00 

BUTTER     AND    CHEESE. 

Sarah  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  butter,  1st  premium,  8  00 
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Elizabeth  Mills,  Lawrence,  butter,  2d  premium,  $6  00 

Miss  S.  J.  Searl,  Methuen,  butter,  3d  prem.,     Harris'  Insects.  . 
D.  P    Nelson,  West  Newburj',  cheese,  2d  premium,  6  00 

D.  Silloway,  W.Newbury,  cheese,  3d  prem.,  Harris' Insects. 


BREAD    AND    HONEY. 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Perkins,  Haverhill,  bread,  gratuity, 
Mrs.  William  Brown,  Lawrence,  bread,  gratuity, 
Mrs.  Burtwell,  Lawrence,  bread,  gratuity, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Gould,  Topsfield,  bread,  gratuity, 
Daniel  C.  Batchelder,  Newburyport,  honey,  gratuity, 

MILK. 

Daniel  G.  Todd,  Rowley,  produce  of  milk,  1st  premium, 

GRAIN    CROPS. 

Jesse  Smith,  Haverhill,  corn  crop,  1st  premium, 
M.  F.  Hill,  Byficld,  corn  crop,  gratuity, 
Oliver  P.  Killam,  Boxford,  corn  crop,  gratuity, 

ROOT    CROPS. 

David  Stiles,  Middleton,  potato  crop,  premium, 


3  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

3  00 


10  00 


10  00 
8  00 
6  00 


00 


Hiram  A.  Stiles,  Middleton,  Summer  English  Turnips,  prem.,      8  GO 

IMPROVING    PASTURE    AND    WASTE   LANDS. 

H.  L.  Moody,  Superintendent  Burley  Farm,  for  Improving 

Pasture  and  Waste  Lands,  premium,  15  00 


Vegetables, 

39  00 

Fruits, 

93  25 

Flowers, 

24  00 

Articles  from  Leather, 

9  00 

Counterpanes,  Rugs,  &c., 

20  50 

Fancy  Articles,  &c.. 

68  00 

Total, 


$699  75 
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RECAPITULATION. 

FARMS,    &C. 

Amount  awarded  to  Improving  Pasture  and  Waste 

Lands,  $15  00 

"  "  Ploughing,  61  GO 

**  "  Farm  Implements,  &  Carriages,    16  00 

$92  00 

FARM    STOCK. 


Amount 

awarded  to  Fat  Cattle, 

$18  00 

Bulls, 

10  GO 

Milch  Cows, 

20  00 

Heifers, 

19  00 

Working  Oxen 

and  Steers, 

30  00 

Steers, 

11  00 

Stallions, 

33  00 

Brood  Mares, 

23  GO 

Family  Horses, 

• 

18  00 

Farm  and  Draft  Horses, 

18  00 

■  Colts, 

36  GO 

Swine, 

20  00 

Sheep, 

8  00 

Poultry, 

10  00 

$274' 

FARM    PRODUCTS. 

Amount  awarded  to  Milk, 


Milk, 

$10  00 

Corn  Crop, 

24  00 

Root  Crops, 

16  00 

Vegetables  (collections,) 

39  00 

Fruits,  &c., 

93  25 

Flowers, 

24  00 

Butter  and  Cheese, 

20  00 

Bread  and  Honey, 

10  00 

All  other  objects, 

97  50 

Total,  $699  75 
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LIBRARY. 


The  Library  is  established  at  the  Plummer  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Salem,  where  Members  can  obtain  Books  under  the 
ollowincr 


REGULATIONS: 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library 
TWO  VOLUMES,  on  signhig  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing 
to  be  accountable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks, 
after  being  notified  (by  the  Librarian)  that  the  same  is  wanted 
by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library  shall  be  returned 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  November,  in  each  year;  that  the 
same  may  be  examined  and  the  condition  of  the  Library  re- 
ported to  the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to 
these  Regulations,  shall  thereby  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking 
books  from  the  Library. 


CONTENTS. 


Address  of  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  Esq., 3  to  40 

Ode — The  Peace  Autumn, 41  to  42 

Report  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams, 43 

"                  "              "     Single         "       43  to  44 

"                  "              "     Side-Hill  Plough, 44 

"                  "              "     Horses, 44 

«           Fat  Cattle,  with  statement  of  DanT  G.  Todd,  44  to  45 

"            Steers, 46 

"           Heifers, 46  to  47 

•'            Milch  Cows,  with  statements  of  Benaiah  Tit- 
comb  and  Horatio  Bodge, 48  to  5(^ 

•«            Bulls, 50  to  51 

"           Stallions, 51 

"            Brood  xMares, 51  to  52 

Colts 52 

"            Fine  Wooled  Sheep, 53 

"            Swine, 1 —  53 

"            Family  Horses, 53  to  54 

««            Draft  Horses, 54 

"           Working  Oxen  and  Steers, 54  to  55 

••  Poultry,  with  statements  of  John  S.  Ives  and 

William  Rankin,  Jr., 55  to  60 

"           Vegetables,  with  statement  of  J.  Danforth,  Jr.  60  to  62 

"           Butter  and  Cheese, 63 
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Report  on  Bread  and  Honey, 63  to  64 

"           Carriages, 64  to  65 

•'           Farm  Implements, 65  to  66 

"            Articles  Manufactured  from  Leather, 66 

"           Flowers, 66  to  67 

"            Pears, 67  to  69 

"            Cultivation  of  the  Pear, 69  to  76 

"           Apples, 76  to  77 

•  "            Grapes,  Peaches  and  Assorted  Fruit, 77  to  78 

"            Fancy  Articles, 79  to  81 

"            Counterpanes,  Carpetings  and  Rugs, 82 

"            Grain  Crops, 82  to  85 

Statement  of  Jesse  Smith, 85  to  86 

M.  F.  Hill, 86  to  87 

"                Oliver  P.  Killam, 87  to  88 

««           Root  Crops, 88  to  92 

Statement  of  Hiram  A.  Stiles, 92  to  94 

"                David  Stiles, 94  to  96 

•*            Milk,  with  statement  of  Daniel  G.  Todd, 96  to  97 

"           Turning  in  Crops  as  a  Manure, 97  to  99 

"            Treadwell  Farm, 99  to  100 

"            Improving  Pasture  and  Waste  Lands, 100  to  101 

Statement  of  Henry  L.  Moody, 101  to  103 

Tribute  to  Mr.  Fay, 104  to  109 

Index  from  1820  to  1865, 110  to  116 

Treasurer's  Report, 117 

Officers  of  the  Society, 118  to  119 

New  Members, 120 

List  of  Premiums, 121  to  124 
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